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THE  New  Difpenfatory,  orjgioally  publifhed  by 
Dr  Lewis,  by  its  great  fuperiority  over  every 
work  of  a  firoilar  nature,  foon  attradted  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  obtained  very  high  reputa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  was  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  firft  of  which 
contained  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  or  what  is 
called  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry,  The  general  ne- 
glect of  this  interefting  and  ufeful  ftiidy,  which 
former  Authors  of  Difpenfatories  had  ftiewn,  in- 
duced Dr  Lewis  to  improve  this  part  with  lingu- 
lar care  and  preciGon.  He  gave  a  concife  and  fyf- 
tematic,  yet  comprehenfive,  view  of  the  general 
properties  and  relations  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  fubftances  employed  in  medicine  ;  he  enu- 
merated the  medicinal  principles  they  contain,  and 
fliewed  the  feveral  means  by  which  thcfe  native 
principles  might  be  ext rafted  and  feparated,  without 
making  any  alteration  in  their  qualities ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  noticed  the  different  forms  and  powers 
which  they  aflbme,  from  different  natural  or  artifi- 
cial operations,  or  from  the  mixture  or  coalition  of 
one  with  another,  avoiding  every  where  all  hypo- 
thetical re^ibnings,  and  delivering  only  the  direft 
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refult  of  experiment  and  obfervation.  A  pradical 
account  of  the  inftruments  and  operations  of  the 
art  of  Pharmacy  was  judicioufly  added  to  the  fore- 
jgoing  remarks,  which  gave  the  reader  a  full  idea 
of  them,  without  tljue  tedioufnefs  of  minute  de- 
tails. 

The  fecond  part  contained  the  Materia  Medica, 
or  an  account  of  the  Medical  Simples  j  which,  for 
reafons  afligned  in  the  introduction,  were  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  In  treating  of  the  ieveral 
Simples,  he  gave,  where  it  was  neceflary,  a  (hort 
defcription  of  the  Simple,  with  the  marks  of  its 
genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  ;  and  pointed  out  the 
diftinguifhing  charaders  of  fuch  as,  from  refem- 
blance  in  external  appearance,  are  liable  to  be  con«. 
founded  with  others  of  different  qualiries.  With 
regard  to  their  virtues,  particular  care  was  taken  to 
rejedl  fabulous  ones,  and  to  give  only  thofe,  which 
had  either  been  confirmed  by  repeated  experience, 
or  may  be  rationally  inferred  from  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities of  the  fubjedt,  or  from  its  agreement  in  fmell, 
tafte,  &c.  with  others  of  known  virtue.  Many  of 
the  capital  articles  were  examined  ph^arip^ceutical- 
ly,  and  confiderable  pains  were  taken  to  afcertain 
in  what  feparable  part  of  the  raixt  its  virtues  refide, 
by  what  means  the  adive  principle  is  bed  extracted 
and  preferved,  and  in  what  form  the  fubftance  itfelf 
or  its  preparations  may  be  mod  commodioufly.and 
advantageoufly  exhibited. 

The  third  and  fourth  part  contained  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias, 
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poeias,  ivith  fome  old  ones  which  were  ftill  kept  in 
the  apothecaries*  (hops,  and  were  occafionall^  ufed  ; 
feveral  of  the  more  celebrated  medicines  that  had 
come  into  efteem  on  the  Continent  ^  many  ufed  in 
the  hofpitals,  and  fome  elegant  extemporaneous 
prefcriptions  that  are  frequently  dire^fled  in  pradtice. 
Such  was  the  work  originally  prefented  to  the 
public  by  Dr  Lewis  ;  and  its  reputation  made  fo 
large  a  demand  for  it,  that  during  the  author's  life- 
time, many  editions,  were  printed,  each  fucceeding 
one  being  improved  according  as  new  difcoveries 
rendered  improvements  and  additions  neceifary. 
Since  the  death  of  the  ingenious  and  induftrious  au- 
thor, Chemiilry  in  all  its  branches  has  received 
many  and  important  improvements ;  and  thefe  im-^ 
provements  have  been  fucceffively  applied  to  the 
feveral  editions  of  Lewis's  Difpenfatory,  that  have 
been  publifhed  by  other  editors. 

The  book  which  we  npw  publifh,  is,  ftriAly  fpeak- 
ing,  no  bther  than  a  new  edition  of  Dr  Lewis's  ori- 
ginal ;  although  in  confequence  of  the  improved 
ilate  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  change  in  Medical  Prac- 
tice, ilL  has  received  fo  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, as  to  be  in  fome  meafure  a  new  work.  The 
original  plan  is  the  fame ;  only  that  in  this,  the 
third  and  fourth  parts  are  comprifed  in  one,  com- 
prehending all  the  preparations  and  compofitions 
contained  in  the  lad  editions  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  together  with  many  from 
fome  of  the  bed  modern  foreign  ones,  and  a  few 
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that  have  been  recommended  by  authors  of  repute* 
tion,  although-  they  hw^e  no  place  in  any  public 
FhsnrmafGopQGiia. 

The  aIteration»  are  not  nimiermisy  although*  they 
are  material^  efpediaUy  in  tho£(  pdarts  of  th^  worft^ 
where  the  author  explained  the  proeefles^.  accord- 
ing to  tbs  theory  of  the  e&iftence  of  a  principle  of 
inflaramabilit)^  or  phlbgiHoHi^ 

The  reader  will  find  many  articks^  altogether  re^ 
*  je£ted  from  this  edidon^  efpecially-  the  hiftory  of 
jfuch  articks  of  the  Materidr  Medina  as  are  now  be- 
come obfolete,  and  Which  are  not  fan£!ioned  by  the 
authority  of  any  of  the  modern^  Pharmacopoeias  ; 
and  many  of  the  old  Galenical  medicines,  as  they 
were  called,  which  modern  pran^ice  now  totally  re— 
jeAs*;  fomc  few  of  thefe  laft  have,  however,  been 
retained  with  a  view  to  fheW  the  abfur^y  of  Phar- 
maceutical compofitton  in  former  times; 

The  additions  are  very  confiderabk,  and  are 
chieffy,  an  account  of  the  New  Chemie^  Dodrines* 
as  delivered  by  Mr  LAvbisfZR  >  enlarged  tables  of 
the  Eledivc  Attraftions  both  fingle  and  double; 
defcriptions  of  Portable  Furnaces,  and  fome  other 
Pharmaceutical  Inftruments  ;  the  hiftory  of  feveral 
articks  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  a  number  of 
new  preparations. 
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PHARMACY  k  tlic  art  of  prepafing,  pr efervmg 
and  compounding  fubftances  for  the  purpofea- 
of  medicine.  Tliis  art  has  been  commonly  divided 
into  two  branches,  Galenical  and  Chemical  pharma- 
cy.  fiot  for  this  divifion  there  is  no  foundation  in 
nature :  And  accordingly^  procefles  in  one  pharma- 
copccia,  referred  to  the  head  of  Chemrcal,  are  in  an- 
other referred  to  the  head  of  Galenical.  There  ca» 
be  no  doubt,  that  even  the  moft  fimjde  pharmaceu- 
tical preparations  are  to  a  certain  extent  chemicaL 
Hence  this  divifion,  founded  on  prejudice,  and  fup- 
ported  merely  by  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  is  now 
b^nifhed  from  alraoft  every  modern  pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy  has  alfo  been  divided  into  Theoretical 
and  Pradlical;  the  firft,  confiding  not  merely  of 
fpeculative  opinions,  but  of  a  knowledge  of  fads  and 
principle^,  tending  to  explain  the  rationale  of  pro- 
cefles ;  the.  latter,  comprehending  the  mere  manual 
labour  employed  in  procefles. 

Ths 
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Th£  former  of  thefe  may  therefore  be  juftly  fty- 
led  Scientific  Pharmacy.  And  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  eflentially  ne* 
ceflary  to  the  due  exercife  of  the  healing  art :  For 
without  it  the  praAitioner  muft  often  err  in  the 
forms  of  preparations  and  compofitions  which  he 
employs ;  and  he  muft  often  be  deceived  in  the  ef- 
feds  refulting  from  compofitions,  when  he  infers 
their  properties  from  the  known  powers  of  the  in- 
gredients in  their  feparate  ftate.  It  would  there^ 
fore  be  highly  improper  to  detach  the  fcientific  and 
pradical  parts  of  pharmacy  from  each  other.  And 
accordingly,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  a  general 
view  is  given  of  the  elements  of  pharmacy,  both 
fcientific  and  pradlical,  that  the  reader  may  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  the  confideration  of  the  particular 
procefles  which  are  treated  of  in  the  fecond  and 
third  parts. 

As  the  new  chemical  dodrines  lately  publifhed 
in  France  by  Mr  Lavoifier  will  in  all  probability  be 
generally  received  in  Europe,  it  has  been  thought 
the  fubjoined  account  of  them  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  pharmaceutical  reader. 


ABSTRACT 


ABSTRACT 


or    THE 


NEW    CHEMICAL    DOCTRINES. 


As  the  new  chemical  dodrines,  under  the  name 
of  the  Antiphlogiftic  Theory,  have  acquired  great 
celebrity,  and  have  altogether  overturned  the 
theory>of  phlogifton,  fo  long  followed  by  chemical 
philofophers^  it  is  prefumed  that  a  general  view 
of  the  principles  of  the  new  do<Strine  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  moit  readers ;  and  that  an  explana- 
tion of  thefe  principles  might  with  propriety  form 
part  of  the  inttoduftion  to  a  fyftem  of  an  art  which 
depends  folely  on  the  fcience  of  Chemiflry. 

A  genef al  account  of  the  new  Chemical  Philofo- 
phy  cannot  be  more  properly  conveyed,  than  by 
giving  an  abftradl  of  the  Elements  of  Chemiftry, 
lately  publifhed  by  Mr  Lavoisier,  which  is  the 
only  conneded  fyftem  of  the  new  doi^rine.  The 
fyftem  is  in  a  great  meafure  his  own :  it  owes  its 

c  fpjrm 
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form  and  confiftency  entirely  to  his  inveftigation  aniT 
accurate  obferrations  ;  and  is  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree  founded  on  his  own  difcoveries.  Although: 
their  fttpcriority  has  oecafioncdthefe  iicw  4od?rines 
to  be  quickly  fpread  ovef  Europe,  yet  their  rapid. 
pTogrefs  in  Britain  has  been  further  affifted  by  that 
excellent  tranflation  of  i^eoi^  into  ouV  language  by 
Mr  Kerr  ;  who,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  o£ 
the  fubjed  has.  done  every  juftice,  that  was  in  the- 
power  of  a  tranflator  to  do,  to  Mr  Lavoifier's  book. 

The  principal  difference  between  Mr  Lavoificr's 
chemical  philofophy,  and  the  Stahlian  theory, 
confifts  in  Tiis  having  totally  rejefted  the  hypotheti- 
cal element  phlogifton,  as  unfounded,  and  even  con- 
tradidory  to  faft  and  obfervation ;  while  all  the  phe- 
nomena, ufually  denominated  >J)hl<?giftic,  are  deatly 
fhewn  to  dqpend  on  the  abror}ption^or  extricatioti^ 
of  vital  air,  or  its  folid  bafe,  called  in  the  new  no- 
menclature,. G;(^fd'/i.     It  is  extreAnely -fin^ttlar,  but 
at  the  fame  time  highly  convenient,  that/ftearly  all 
the  explanations  of  chemical  phenomena  given  by 
the  followers  of  the  old  theoi:y,*may  be  changed  into 
the  ne*w  dodrines,  merely  by  abandoning  the  term 
phlogifton,and  adopting  the  element  of  oxygen,  with 
a  flight  inverfion  of  the  language^     Whenever  a  bo- 
dy  is  by  the  Stahlians  faid  to  become  phlogifticated, 
or,  in  other  words,  combined  with  the  imaginary 
element  of  phlogifton,  Mr  Lavoifier  and  his. follow- 
ers have  clearly  proved  that.oxygen,  or  bafis  of  vital 
air,  is  extricated ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  when 
a  bod;  was  fuppofed  to  ptirtivith  phlogifton,  or  be 

dcphlogifticatcd,,. 
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depblQgifticatc^  k  l^d  in  ceaHty  abfoihed^  aotd  be^ 
^QiW^:  ^r^fflJmed  wilh  vital  aic. 

M^i  Layoj^s^e*  bi5g w  with  cxpl4^iqg  lii^  ideas 
"cgpceriung^  tjl^e  coff0itu|Lion  of  eUlUc  aeriforox  fluids 
ojc  g^<^,ih^wit^,  ot;  at  leaft  giving  ftrong  argomeolis 
tiaprav^Ci^  that  tl^ey  conG^tVof  a  folid.  bafis,  coijobined 
with  thQ  matter  of  keat«  cajled  in  the  new  nomea- 
-clatuie,  fuloric.  Hje  £(;wads  his  hypptk^^js  on  the 
ob&rved  g^qciral  eflf^Asof  increafed  temperature  in 
bodies  ;  but  more  efpecially  thajL  conl^nt  effed  of 
their  being  augmented  in  their  dimenfions  in  every 
d.ir^<%ioj;v  inconf^^quencc  qf  an  increafed  temperature. 
And  hfi  concludes  from  analogy,  that  all  bodies  are 
cit^ker  Jblidf^u,idf  or  wfriform,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions, vrl^ch  e:;iJ3:  between  thje  attr^ive  forces  in- 
herent in  their  particle  and  the  repujlfive  power 
which  caloric  exerts  to  feparate  tl^m.  It  follows 
from  this  tbwry,  that  ^11  bpdies  are  naturally  folid, 
if  beat,  or  caloric  the  caufe  of  heat,  were  abflraded ; 
and  confequently,  tha^t  all  liquids  and  aeriforan  fluids 
confift  of  9  peculiar  naturally  folid  bafis,  oif  a  prin- 
€ipium  propriufHy  the  particles  of  which  aje  prevented 
from  obeying  the  general  law  of  atti^adion  by  their 
•being  con^ibiiied  with  caloric,  as  ^principiumcomniune. 
By  this  bypdtheGs^  and  by  the  obferved  fad  of  the 
abforption  of  vital  air,  he  explains  the  appearance  of 
heat  in  combuftion ;  (hewing  that  vital  air  which  he 
calls  oxygen  gas,  being  cprnpofed  of  a  folid  bafis,  viz. 
oxygen  united  with  caloric,  rauft  necelTarily  depo* 
fite  its  caloric,  when  it  quits  the  form  of  air  to  com- 
bine with  a  folid  combuflible  body,  or  to  change 
i  from 
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from  a  more  rare  to  a  more  denfp  ftate  of  aggrega- 
tion ;  and  confequently,  that  thefe  phenomena  de- 
pend on  the  various  eledlive  attradtions  of  caloric,  as 
far  as  heat  is  concerned.  That  caloric  wh^n  chemi- 
cally coriibined  with  any  body,  alters  the  aggrega- 
tion of  that  body  to  a  more  rare  ftate,  either  from 
foHd  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  aeriform,  according 
to  the  exifting  proportions ;  and  that  when  fet  free 
from  combination,  it  produces  increafe  of  tempera- 
ture, accompanied  with  light,  or  fire,  in  proportion 
to  its  degree  of  concentration^ 

There  are  feveral  fimple  elaftic  aeriform  fluids, 
which,  in  all  known  temperatures,  retain  the  ftate  of 
gas,  but  which  enter  into  combinations  with  other 
bodies,  fo  as  to  aflume  the  folid  or  liquid  forms  of 
aggregation.  For  the  fake  of  precifion,  he  choofes  to 
make  a  diftindJion between  the  folid bafis  which  forms 
thefe  combinations,  and  the  gas  in  which  they  are 
combined  with  caloric.  The  chief  of  thefe  gafes 
has  long  been  called  vital  air ;  but  Mr  Lavoifler 
thinks  it  preferable  to  confine  the  term  air  to  the  at- 
mofpheric  fluid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  feveral  gafes, 
and  to  diftinguifti  the  individuals  by  adding  to  the 
generic  term  of  gas,  a  fpecific  name  derived  from  • 
fome  eminent  property  of  the  folid  bafis  which  forms 
its  peculiar  element.  Thus  he  gives  to  vital  air  the 
name  of  oxygen  gas^  from  the  remarkable  property 
of  its  bafe,  which  he  calls  oxygen,  being  the  uni- 
verfal  caufe  of  acidity. 

He 
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He  has  clearly  proved  that  every  iriftance  of  com- 
buftion  is  a  cafe  of  the  combination  of  this  oxygen 
with  the  combuilible  body,  and  that  iri  mod  cafes  this 
combination  may  take  place  in  feveral  degrees  or  li- 
mits  of  faturation.  In  general,  when  this  faturation 
19  complete,  the  compound  body  is  an  acid ;  and  in 
the  new  language,  the  combuftible  body  is  faid  to  be 
oxygenated;  Thus  mod  combuftible  bodies  are  aci- 
difiable  bafes,  or  fubftances  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  acids  by  combination  with  oxygen. 
When  the  degree  of  the  faturation  of  the  combufti- 
ble body  falls  fliort  of  what  is  neceflary  for  the  com- 
pofition  of  an  acid^  the  compound  is  named  an  oxyd. 
The  procefs  in  the  former  cafe  is  called  oxygenation, 
and  the  bafe  is  faid  to  be  oxygenated  :  in  the  latter 
cafe  the  bafe  is  faid  to  be  oxydated,  and  the  aft  is 
ftyled  oxydation.  Thefe  terms  are  arbitrary  ;  but, 
as  they  give  clearnefs  and  precifion  to  chemical  lan- 
guage, without  lengthened  explanation,  they  are  of 
great  ufe,  - 

There  is  only  one  known  inftance  of  a  combufti- 
ble body  combining  with  oxygen,  without  forming 
an  acid  or  an  oxyd  approaching  to  the  acid  ftate.  In- 
flammable air,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  a  fimple 
gas  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen  by  combuftion : 
the  two  gafes  depofite  their  caloric,  which  ftiews 
itfelf  in  fire,  or  heat  and  light ;  and  the  compound 
body  refulting  from  their  union  is  water.  From  this 
circumftance,  the  folid  bafe  of  the  combuftible  gas 
Jjas  received  the  name  of  hydrogen  in  the  new  no- 
menclature ; 
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ineaclatui:e ;    and  in  its.  agrifprai  ifet^  cpmbix^i 
with  caloric,  it  is  cabled  hydrogen  ga,9, 

Qne  of  the  aeriform  fluids,  wljich  coffjppjfesi  tjbo 
mixture  called atnw)fpberic  a,ir,  is  fatal  toanimal,  life, 
3Xid  ei^tiji^ifties  flaai^.  It  bad  foxmecly  fevcra^ 
names,,  according  to  the  fancy  of  different  philofo^ 
pljiers  ;  fuch  as  atnaofplieric  mephitis,  foul  air,  pfejo^ 
gifticated  air„  &c.  In  the  new  nomedclAtrure  it  is 
called  azotic  gas^  and  its  We,  with  its  leths^l  quiality, 
azot.  This  bafe  unites  in  feveual  different  degrees  of 
faturation  with  oxygen,  forming  either  oxy^s  0|^  acids 
according  to  the  fatura.ting  proportions  of  oxygeos  in- 
the  compound.  In  the  loweft  degree  of  fatujration 
with  oxygen,  the  compound  ftill  retains  the  aeriform 
Hate,  and  does  not  diffolve  in  water  :  This,  accoifd- 
ing  to  the  general  principles  of  the  new  nomencla- 
ture, ought  to  be  called  azotw  oxydgas ;  but  its 
former  name,  nitrous  gas,  being  very  familiar,  and 
involving  no  contradidion  or  ambiguity,  is  retained. 
By  a  further  faturation  with  oxygen,  this  nitrous  gas 
is  changed  into  the  ftate  of  an  Hcid,  which  retains  the 
aeriform  aggregation  when  alone ;  but  is  fohible,  in 
confiderable  quantity,  by  wa^er.  For  this,  acid  the 
old  name  of  nitrous  acid  is  retained  for  the  fame  rca- 
fons  as  were  giyen  for  retaining  nitrous  ga« ;  but  the 
two  long  known  Hates. of  this  acid  are  diftinguifhed 
by  varying  the  termination  of  the  fpecific  name : 
The  high-coloured  red,  fmoking  acid,^  formerly 
called  phlogifticated,  is  now  called  nitrow/  acid,  and 
the  pale,  ftronger  acid,  which  does,  not  emit  red  va- 
pours, formerly  called  dephlogifticated  nitrous  acid, 

is 
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is  now  named  nitru:  acid.  The  difference  between 
thefe  two  dates  of  the  acid  depends  on  different  ia- 
turating  quantities  of  oxygen,  united  with  the  fame 
acidifiable  bafe  y  the  latter,  or  more  perfed  nitric  a- 
cid,  being  fiilly  laturated  with  oxygen,  while  in  the 
former  le&  peifed,  and  fmoking  nitrous  acid,  there 
is  an  over  proportion  of  azot.  Thefe  aeids  may  be 
mutually  converted  into  each  other  ;  the  nitric  inta 
the  nitrous^  either  by  the  addition  of  azot,  or  the  ab- 
ftradion  of  oxygen  ;  and  viee  verji. 

AzoT  and  hydrogen,  combined  together,  fornt 
cauilic  volatile  alkali,  or  ammonia^  as  it  is  called  ii) 
tlie  new  nomenclature.^  The  reafon  of  changing  the 
!name  of  this  fubftance  Is  to  avoid  unneceffary  peri- 
phrafis  in  chemical  language,  and,  as  much  as  pof- 
iible,  to  give  each  particular  fubftance  a  clear  and 
appropriated  fingle  term  ;  the  great  advantages  of 
which  general  principle  of  nomenclature  will  be 
feen  by  comparing  the  new  names  of  the  neutral 
fatts  witb  tbeir  old  arbitrary  denotninations. 

SfiVEitAL  fimple  comboftiWe  fubilaAces,  during 
combuftion,  combine  with  oxygen,  and  form  oxyds 
or  acids  in  the  fame  manner  as  azot.  Sulphur, 
tvhen  burnt  (lowly,  unites  with  an  under-fattirating 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  form  a  volatile,  weak  and  high- 
ly odorous  acid,  formerly  called  phlogifticated  vitri- 
olic, or  fulphureous  iacid,  but  now  termed  fulphur- 
ous  acid.  Wtiten  burnt  more  rapidly,  it  abforbs  a 
greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the  refulting  com- 
pound is  a  ponderous  ftrong*  and  inodorous  acid 

called 
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called  fulphunV  acid,  formerly  the  vitriolic.  The(^ 
are  likewife  changeable  into  each  other,  either  by- 
adding  oxygen  to  the  fulphurous,  or  by  taking  it 
away  from  the  fulphuric  acid. 

-  Phosphorus  is  a  fimple  cbmbuftible  fubftance, 
whicK,  like  fulphur,  combines  with  oxygen  in  two 
degrees  of  faturation ;  the  lefs  oxygenated  combina- 
tion being  called  the  phofphoroe//,  and  the  more 
perfeftly  oxygenated  ftate,  the  phofphor/r  acid. 

Charcoal'J  or  rather  its  elementary  and.  fimple 
combuftible  part,  called  carbon^  or  cbar^  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  the  impure  mixture  cMjtA,  charcoal^ 
unites,  during  combuftion,  with  oxygen  to  forni 
carbonic  or  charic  acid,  formerly  known  by  the 
names  of  fixed  air,  fixable  air,  aerial  acid,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  known  acids  which  have  not 
yet  been  decompofed,  and  their  acidifiable  bafes 
confequently  remain  unknown.  Thefe  are  the  7nU' 
riatic  acidy  boracic  acid^  ^nd  Jluoric  acid  ^  hut  from 
the  general  analogy,  it  may  be  fairly  prefum^d  that 
they  CQnfift  of  peculiar  combuftible  bafes,  combi- 
ned with  oxygen  as  their  gerteral  acidifying  element. 
Though  muriatic  acid  cannot,  in  our  prefent  ftate 
of  chemical  knowledge,  be  decompounded  fo  as  to 
difcover  its  bafc,  it  can  be  made  to  unite  with  a 
confiderable  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  it 
thereby  acquires  properties  very  different  from  thofe . 
it  poffcfled  in  its  ordinary  ftate :  In  this  new  ftate  it 
is  called  in  the  new  nomenclature,  oxygenated  muri^ 

atie 
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4itic  acid.    Super-oxygenated  mqriatic  acid  would 
perhaps  be  a  better  name  for  it. 

•Besides  thcfe  fimple  acids,  or  acids  with  iimplc 
bafes;  many  'acids  have  compound  bafes,  or  two  or 
more  fimple  ftcidifiable  bafes  united  together,  and 
thefe  compound  radicals  are  converted  into  acids,  or 
are  oxygenated  by  combination  with  oxygen.  The: 
compound  acid,  long  known  under  the  name  of  Aqua 
regiaj  is  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  elec- 
tive attraftions,  and  other  phenomena,  that  the  ni- 
tric and  muriatic  acids  which  form  it,  are  chemical- 
ly combined  together ;  that  is,  their  acidifiabic  bafes 
unite  to  form  a  compound  radical,  for  the  acidifica- 
tion of  which  the  oxygen  of  both  acids  ferves  in  com- 
mon. The  other  acidifiable  and  oxiydable  compound 
bafes  are  procured  from  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
fiances,  and  cbnfift,  in  general,  of  various  proportions 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  united  together,  fomctimes 
with  the  addition  of  azot,  or  phofphorus,  or  both. 
In  the  fltate  of  oxj^ds,  thcfe  compound  radicals  have 
an  addition  of  oxygen  in  a  faturating  degree  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  acid  ftate  :  fugar,  ftarch,  gum,  mucus, 
gluten,  oil,  refin,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.  are  compound 
acidifiable  bafes,  united  only  with  the  oxydating  pro- 
portion of  the  oxygen.'  The  acids  of  this  order  are, 

.  2^ew  Names.  Old  Names. 

Tartarous  acid,  Acid  of  tartar. 

Malic  aci4>  '         Uiiknown  till  lately.   •' 

Citric  acid,  Acid  of  lemons, 

Pyrolignous  acid,  fempyreumatic  acid  of  wood. 

Pyro-mucus  acid,  Empyr.  acid  of  fugar. 

fyro-ururous  acid,  Exnpyr.  acid  of  tartar, 

d  Oxalic 
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Kew  Nam(s.  Old  Namei. 

Oxs(lic  acid.  Acid  of  fttf el. 

Acetous  acid»  Viaegaf,  or  add  of  riaegar. 

'  Acetic  acid,  Radical  vinegar. 

Succinic  acid,  Volatile  fait  of  amber«    ^ 

Bexi2otic  acid,  Flowers  of  Iitnfeoifi,. 

CaAipbpric  acid*  Unknown  till  lately. 

GalHcjLcid,  .                  J  ^^l^^T""'  ^™'*^''  ''^'''^ 

Ladtie  acid,  Acid  of  (bur  wher. 

Sacchoia£^ic  acid,  Unknown  till  lately. 

Forniic  acid.  Acid  of  ants. 

Zombie  acid.  Unknown  till  htelj. 

Sebacic  acid.  Ditto. 

J^ithic  acid.  Urinary  calctxltts. 

fruffic  acid  {^tkfj!^  ""*'*"'  ""^  ^'""^ 

It  is  not  pretended  that  thefe  acicis  can  be  formed 
by  combining  the  {imple  elements  of  their  bafes,  and 
adding  oxygen';tQ  the  con^pound  radical,  fo  as  to  pro-^ 
duce  a  fynthetic  proof  of  their  nature  and  conftitUT 
tion ;  but  by  means  of  deftrudive  diftillation  in  clofe 
veflels,  and  by  other  accurate  modes  of  analyfis,  their 
various  elements  can  be  feparated  from  each  other, 
and  their  feveral  proportioiis  afcprtained  with  tole- 
rable precifion. 

The  metals  form  another  fet  of  oxydable  or  even 
acidifiable  bafes  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
the  ftate  of  oxyds,  they  all  agree  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  alkaline  bodies ;  while  many  of  them, 
by  a  furthet  addition  of  oxygen,  are  converted  into 
acids.  They  are  all  combuftible  bodies,  and  mod  of 
them  require  an  exceeding  high  degiec  of  tempera- 
ture to  combine  them  with  oxygen  in  the  dry  way ; 
but  all  of  them  may  be  combined  with  it  in  the  moid 

V^ay, 
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Way,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  elediye  attradions. 
What  was  formerly  called  the  reguline  form  of  me- 
talsy  is  their  moft  fimple  ftate,  in  which  they  are  not 
combined  with  any  known  fubftance  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ftate  of  calx,  in  which  they  were  for*' 
merly  fappofed  to  be  pure  elementary  bodies,  is  that 
in  which,  by  addition  of  a  faturating  portion  of  oxy* 
gen,  lefs  than  is  neceflary  for  the  acid  ftate,  they  are 
converted  into  metallic  oxyds,  formerly  denominated 
calces.  Of  this  ftate  of  oxydation,  there  are,  in  moft 
of  the  metals,  feveral  different  degrees ;  and,  in  the 
new  nomenclaturci  thefe  different  degrees  of  oxyda^ 
tion  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  colours,  or  by  the  pe- 
culiar circumftances  in  which  the  oxydation  is  pro- 
duced^ 

It  is  abblutely  neceflary  for  the  folution  of  a  me- 
tal in  an  acid,  that  the  metal  be  in  the  ftate  of  an 
oi:yd,  previoofly  to  the  aA  of  folution,  or  that  it  be- 
come oxydated  during  the  procefs,  either  by  decom- 
pofing  a  part  of  the  acid  ufed  to  diflbWe  it,  or  the 
water  «iHith  which  the  acid  is  diluted.  Thus  it  al- 
ways happens,  that,  when  me<!als  not  previoufly 
oxydated,  arls  diflblved  in  the  nitric  acid,  or  in  con- 
centrated fulphuric  acid,  a  part  uf  the  acid  is  decom- 
pofed ',  azot,  or  nitrous  gas^  or  both,  being  difchar- 
ged  in  confeqUence  of  part  of  the  acidifying  pxygen 
being  taken  away  from  the  bafc  to  oxydate  the  me- 
tal; or  fulphurdus  acid,  or  evej  fulphur  is  evolved, 
from  a  iimilar  decompofition  of  the  perfeft  fulphuric 
acid,  when  that  is  employed  for/  the  folution.  When 
diluted  fulphuric  acid  is  emplo-yed,  the  water  of  di- 
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lution  is  decompofedto  oxydate  the  metal,  inconfe- 
quence  of  the  elements  .of.  the  acid  heing  held  toge- 
ther by  a  ftronger  elediye  attradtion,  than  that  which 
is  exerted  between  the  conftituent  ingredients  of  wa- 
ter; the  confequence  is,  that,  in  this  cafe,  hydrogen 
gas  becomes  difengaged,  and  the  metal,  while  it  is 
diffolving  in  the  acid,  is  oxydated  by  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  water. 

The  above  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  whole  of  thtf 
new  chemical  dodrines ;  what  remains  is  little  more 
than  a  chajge  of  nomenclature,  for  the  purpofe  of 
convenience  and  precilion,  and  to  avoid  ambiguity^ 
or  what  appear  to  the  author  to.be  falie  views  of 
phenomena  and  chemical  fads. 

The  names  of  the  metals  are  all  made  to  termi- 
nate in  Latin,  in  the  neuter  gender ;  and  one  word  is 
ufed  for  denoting  each  in  its  moll  perfedl  ftate  of 
purity,  as  far  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemical  know- 
ledge permits.  Thus  Platinum,  Aurum,  Argentum, 
&c.  denote  the  pejfeft  metallic,  or  reguline  ftate  of 
Platina,  Gold,  Silver,  &c. 

The  alkalies  and  earths  are  named  as  foUaw  :    ^ 

New  Names.  Old  Names. 

Potadi,  •  Pure,  or  cauftic,  £xed  vegetable  alkali. 

boda,  ■  ■  mineral    — 

Ammonia  .V  Volatile  alkali  prepared  with  quick- 

'  ^     lime. 

Lime,  ,  Pure  calcareous  earth. 

Magncfia>  ^  Calcined  magnefia.       ' 

.  Barytes,  •  Pure  ponderous  earth. ' 

Clay  or  argil,  u*urc  argillaceous  earth. 

Sihctous  eartji,  .^urc  fiUccous  earth. 
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The  combinations  of  alkalies,  earths,  and  metal- 
lic oxyds  with  acids,  forming  what  arc  called  neu- 
tral, middle,  earthy,  and  metallic  falls,  are  divided 
into  genera  according  to  the  acid  which  forms  part 
of  their  conftitution ;  and  the  peculiar  bafis  with 
which  the  acid  is  combined  in  each  particular  fait, 
forms  the  fpecific  name  of  that  compound.  By  this 
means  the  former  unintelligible,  or  falfe  names  of 
thefe  falts,  are  rejefted,  and  terms  are  employed, 
which  not  only  indicate  the  particular  fait  meant  to 
be  exprefled,  but  alfo  enumerate  the  ingredients, 
and  even  exprefs  the  ftate  of  the  ingredients  which 
enter  the  compofition*  Thus,  all  the  falts  which 
have  the  fulphuric  acid,  combined  with  an  alkaline, 
earthy,  or  metallic  bafe,  ;are  uamcd  fulphats  ;  while 
thofe,  having  the  fulphurous  acid  combined  with 
the  fame  bafis,  are  named  fulpbites :  and  fo  of  the 
Qther  acids  as  in  the  following  table. 

'    New  Names.  Old  Names. 

Sulpbat  of  barytcs.  Heavy  fpar,  Vitriol  of  heavy  earth. 

n  i  Vitriolated  tartar,  Sal  de  duobus,  Ar« 

P°       '  \     caDum  duplicatuin. 

foda»  Glauber's  falc. 

lime,  Selenite,  gypfum,  calcareous  vitriol. 

•«««r.^r,o     CEpfom  fait,  fedliiz  fait,   mstguefjan 
niagneGa,    |    *;.^^^j 

ammonia,      Glauber's  fecret  fal  a:simoniac. 

argil.  Alum. 

C  White  vitriol,  goflar  vitriol,  white  cop- 
\      peras,  vitriol  of  zinc. 
C  Green  coperas,  green  vitriol,,  martial 
2.      vitriol,  vitriol  of  iron. 

xnanganefc,     Vitriol  of  raangancfe, 

cobalt,  Vitriol  of  cobalt. 

nickel,  Vitriol  of  nickel. 

lead.  Vitriol  of  lead. 

tiUj^  •      Vitriol  of  tin. 

^  Sulphat 


zinc, 
iron. 
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^evi  Names.  Old  Names. 

biAniith,  Vitriol  of .  bifmnch. 

aatimoQjf  Vitriol  of  antimony, 

arfenic.  Vitriol  of  arfenic. 

merciny.  Vitriol  of  menciuy. 

filver»  Vitriol  of  filvcr. 

gold»  Vitriol  of  gold, 

platinfly  Vitriol  of  platiiia. 

In  fome  cafes,  thefe  falts  may  be  foi^nied  with  a  li- 
mited and  permanent  fuper-faturating  proportion  of 
acid,  or  with  the  cohtrary  exccfs  of  the ,  alkaline 
earthy  or  metallic  bafe  :  in  thefe  two  cafes,  the  par- 
ticular ftate  of  fatutation  is  denoted  by  prefixing  thci 
word  acidulous  or  alkaline  to  the  former  names* 
Thus  cream,  or  cryftals  of  tartar,  which  is  known  to 
confift  of  potafh,  or  the  filed  yegetable  alkali,  uni- 
ted to  an  excefs  of  the  tartarous  acid,  is  called  aci- 
dulous tartarite  of  potafh,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

This  is  as  full  an  account  of  the  dodrines  and 
nomenclature  of  the  new  chemipal  philofophy,  as 
the  limits  of  this  prefatory  difcourfe  would  admit : 
For  further  particulars,  the  reader  muft  be  referred 
to  Mr  Lavoifier's  Elements,  where  full  and  clear  ex- 
planations are  given  of  all  the  particular  parts  of 
the  fyftem ;  and  where  the  chief  objedions,  which 
have  been  made  againft  it  by  the  followers  of  the  old 
theory,  are  obviated  and  anfwered. 

It  is  certainly  no  fmalLconfirmatioil  of  the  reafon- 
ablenefs,  and  fuperior  evidence  of  this  new  chemical 
philofophy,  that  the  late  Dr  Black,  who  long  taught 
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chcmiftry  in  this  uriiverfity,  with  the  greateft  and 
mod  deferved  reputation,  and  who  was  himfelf  a 
very  confiderable  chemical  difcoverer,  has  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  theory  of  phlogifton,  according  to 
which  all  his  reafonings  have  been  regulated  lincA 
he  began  to  give  ledures,  is  now  become  much  em- 
barrafledy  in  confequence  of  the  numerous  difcove- 
ries  which  have  lately  been  made  ;  and  that  it  does 
not  afford  fuch  clear  and  fatisfadory  explications  of 
the  phenomena  of  chemiftry  as  Mr  Lavoifier's  the- 
ory, which  is  more  limple  and  eafily  comprehenli- 
ble,  and  more  clofely  conneded  with  the  new  che- 
mical fads. 

Ma  KiRVjTAN  alfo,  who  has  long  been  a  Ilrenuous 
defender  of  the  Stahlian  doctrine,  and  has  even  pu- 
bliihed  a  treatife  in  its  fupport  againft  Mr  Lavoifier^s 
opinibns^  has,  with  more  ingenuoufnefs  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  moil  men,  candidly  and  openly  acknow- 
ledged his  error,  and  now  fubfcribes  to  the  truth  of 
thofe  very  opinions  he  fo  lately  publicly  oppofed. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PROPERTIES  AND  RELATIONS  OF 
MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES. 

SECT.     I. 
VEGETilBLES. 

VEGETABLES  are  organized  bodies,  farniflied  with  a  variety  of  vef- 
fels  for  the  reception,  tranfmifllon,  and  perfpiration  of  different 
fluids.  Analogous  to  animals,  they  are  produced  from  feeds  or  eggs, 
and  are  endowed  with  fun^ions,  by  which  the  aliment  they  imbibe  is 
changed  into  new  forms,  into  folids  and  fluids,  peculiar  to  parciculaf 
plants,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant« 

Th6  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom^  will  appear 
ftill  more  (Inking,  when  we  confider  that  vegetables  exhibit,  though  in 
a  kfs  decree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  motion. 

The  pabulum  of  vegetables,  like  that  of  mod  animals,  is  of  a  mixed 
nature ;  and  is  compofed  of  the  neeeflary  union  of  water,  heat,  light,  ^ 
and  different  kinds  of  airs.  ^  .: 

From  varieties  in  the  ftate  and  proportion  of  thefe  feveral  principles,  a 
very  multiplied  diversity  takes  place  in  the  external  form,  quantity,  and 
quality,  of  one  and  the  fame  vegetable  :  hence  the  difference  of  plants 
from  the  foil,  climate,  feafon,  and  other  fimilar  circuniflaiices.  The 
influence  of  heat,  and  light,  is  perhaps  the  moft  important  article  ix^ 
the  aliment  of  vegetables.  It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remark, 
that  the  foundnefs  and  fpecific  prineiple^  of  vegetables  are  not  invariably 
the  more  complete  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  their  growth  ;  high 
.  healtb,  which  is  always  a  dangerous  ftate  in  the  conftitution  of  animals, 
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is  often  the  means  of  perverting  or  deftroying  the  econoniy  of  vegeuble 
life.  Thus  the  finer  aromatics,  which  natarall^  inhabit  dry  and  iandy 
foils,  when  tranfplanted  into  a  moift  and  rich  one,  grow  with  rapidity 
and  vigour*  and  have  their  b|dk  confid6rably  increased  (  but  lofc  their 
fragrance,  as  if  their  active  principles  were  exhaufted  by  the  huuxiance 
of  their  growth. 

Plants  are  alfo  found  to  differ  confiderably  in  the  different  periods  of 
their  growth.  Thus,  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  moft'  with 
odoriferous  matter;  others  again  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have 
attained  to  a  nlore  advanced  age.  Many  fruits^  in  their  immature 
ftate,  contain  an  auAere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed 
into  a  fweet  one  i^  others,  as  the  orange,  are  ^rft  warm  and  aromatic, 
and  afterwards  by  degrees  become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  vegetate, 
are  remarkably  fweet :  yet  the  kernels  of  ceruin  fruits  prove,  at  the 
fame  period »  extremely  acid.  The  roots  of  fome  of  our  indigenous 
plants,  whofe  juice  is,  durine  the  fumroer,  thin  and  watery,  if  wound* 
ed  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich  balfamic  juices,  which,  expofed  to  a 
gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid  gummy  refms,  fuperior  to 
many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad.  In  open  expofures,  dry  foils, 
and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants  become  (Ironger  and  more 
fragrant,  while  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature  become  weaker.  To  thefe 
particulars  therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  coUefling  plants  for 
medicinal  ufes. 

^It  may  be  proper  to'  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one  plant 
are  often  very  difierent  in  quality  from  each  other.  Thus,  the  bitter 
herb  wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root ;  and  the  narcotic  popy* 
head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power.  Thefe  differences, 
though  very  obvious  in  the  common  culinary  plants,  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  fufEciently  ^bferyed  or  attended  to,  in  thofe  plants  that  have 
been  admitted  as  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 

Without  any  obvious  dependence  on  the  circumftances  above  men- 
tioned, vegetables  are,  like  animals,  alfo  obnoxious  to  difeafes  and 
death  ;  which,  whether  obcafioned  by  intenfe  cold,  by  infeds,  light- 
ning, or  other  caufes,  always  maintain  a  ftnking  analogy  to  the  affec- 
tions of  animals.  The  principal  difference  between  animals  and  ve- 
getables is,  that  the  fcveral  parts  of  vegetables  do  not  conftitute  fuch 
a  mutually-depending  fyftem  as  thofe  of  the  more  perfed  animals. 
Hence  ic  is,  that  a  very  confiderable  part  of  a  plant  may  be  difeafed 
or  dead,  while  the  reft  enjoys  life  and  perfedt  good  health.  Though 
the  p>iyfiology  of  vegetables  is  hitherto  infufficient  for  forming  any' 
complete  doctrines  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of  their  firveral  difestfes ;  yet, 
in  many  cafes,  it  might  be  ufeful  to  attend  to  the  formation  of  a 
pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom-:  in  the  ftate  even  of  our  prefenc 
knowledge,  it  is  of  importance  in  the  ftudy  of  pharmacy,  to  be  aware 
that  fuch  difeafes  really  exiil,  and  afe  capable  of  changing  or  deftroying 
the  adive  principles  of  many  of  our  moft  valuable  herbs.  In  the  plants 
more  evidently  fenfitive,  the  difeafes  exhibit  a  very  clofe  analogy  to 
many  of  thofe  of  animals :  feveral  of  (he  remote  caufes  are  fuch  as  are 
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known  to  obftnid  perfpintioii«  to  induce  general  debili^,  or  other- 
wife  diforder  the  animal  economy.  I'he  difcal'es  lilfo  are  evidcntlf 
mnrked  by  a  diminution  of  their  fenfitive  and  moving  principle ;  and 
perhapsi  in  confequence  of  this  diminution,  their  lolids,  their  fap,  and 
other  fluids^  (hrivei  and  decay,  and  the  whole  plant  alAimes  new  formii 
and  is  impregnated  with  inert^  or  fraught  with  noxious  'principles. 
Analogous  alio  to  animals,  the  plant,  when  deprived  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple, .runs  into  all  thole  changes  common  to  inanimate  matctr.  We 
£kall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  changes  to  which  vegetables  are  fub>- 
jed. 

s      I.    FrQdaEliom  from  VigtlclUs  by  Fe  r  m t nt ation. 

FxRMEKTATiON  IS  a  fpontancous  motion^  excited  in  dead  vegeubles, 
peculiar  to  ihofe  organic  fubftances. 

*llie  circumftances  favouring  fermentation  are,  in  general,  a  certain 
degree  of  fluidity,  a  certain  decree  of  heat,  and  the  con  tit  A  of  the  air. 

There  are  however  feveral  (ubilances,  of  thcmfelvcs  not  fufceptible  of 
fermentation,  which  neverthelefs  m^y  be  brought  into  that  Hate  by  the 
admixture  of  thofe  that  are ;  as  by  adding  to  ihcm.  along  with  a  pro. 
per.  quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeaft  oi  head  thrown  up  to  the 
furface  of  termenting  liquors.  Without  this  expedient,  many  vegetables 
would  run  immediately  into  the  acetous,  and  fome  of  them  into  the 
putrcfadtivcy  fermentations.  It  is  aKb  found,  that  though  acetous  and 
putrefa^ive  ferments  are  unable  to  (lop  the  vinous  fermentation,  they 
are,  however,  capable  of  aflimilating  the  liquor  to  tbeir  own  nature  in 
a  mofe  perfeA  foim  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  manufadures  of  wine, 
rum,  and  vinegar,  it  is  found  ufeful  to  keep  the  vefTcls  we]!  feafoned 
with  the  liquor  intended  to  be  prepared.  Three  difFcrent  kinds  or 
ftages  ot  fermentation  have  been  geiierally  diQinguiihed  by  chemifts. 
'llie  vinous/ which  furnifhes  alkohol,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fpiiit; 
the  acetous,  which  affords  vinegar;  and  the  putrefa^ive,  wh.ich  )Ields 
Tolatile  alkali.  Being  generally  conllant  in  fucccflion  to  each  other, 
the  whole  procefs  will  be  bed  underRood  by  confidcring  each  of  them 
apart.  All  vegetaV^le  fubftances  are  not  capable  of  tlie  vinous  fermenta- 
tion :  the  conditions  neccffary  to  its  prodii^ion  are,  a  faccharo-mucila- 
ginous  matter ;  a  fluidity  fomewhai  vifcous ;  a  heat  from  40  to  96  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  a  confiderable  mafs  of  matter ;  and  the  ac- 
ceis  of  the  external  air. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  fermentation  are,  a  brifk  tu- 
multuary motion,  ihe  liquor  lofes  its  tranfparency  and  homogeneous  ap. 
pearance,  its  bulk  and  heat  are  coufideralily  increarec!,  t\\t  folid  parts 
are  buoyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a  great  quantity  of  a  pcnnanenrly  elallic 
fluid  is  difengaged.  This  fluid  or  gas  being  lieavier  than  atmofpheric 
air,  floats  near  the  furfilce  of  the  liquor  ;  and  is  eafily  diftinguiihable 
from  common  air,  by  extinguilhing  flame  and  animal  hfe,  precipitating 
lime  from  limewater,  cryftallizing  and  rendering  mild  the  rauftic  alkali : 
it  is  the  gas  fylveftre  of  Helmont,  and  the  fixed  air,  aerial  acid  or  carbo- 
nic flcid  of  modem  chemifts.  After  fome  time  the  tumuttuary  motion  in 
the  liquor  ii  fiiddenly  cbecked,  perhaps  from  the  generation  of  the  alco- 
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hoi ;  a  fine  lee  is  alfo  precipitated  ;  and' the  floating  matter,  if  not  pur« 
pofely  prevented,  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of  the  veiTel.  In  the  wines 
prbduced  from  the  grape,  a  large  quantity  of  a  faline  concrete  is  in- 
CTufted  on  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  caifks ;  and  this  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  tarur,  the  properties  of  which  we  (hall  after- 
wards examine.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  phenomena,  the  vegetable 
matter  has  affumed  new  properties  ;  and,  from  being  a  mild,  fweet,  or 
gently  acidulous  infufion,  is  now  become  the  brifk,  pungent,  and  inebri- 
ating liquor,  called  Wine  or  Vinous  Liquor. 

Fermented  or  vinous  liquors  are  prepared  from  a  great  variety  of  fub* 
ftances :  the  faccharine  fubftances,  or  thofe  rendered  fo  by  a  beginning 
vegetation,  are  in  general  fitted  for  the  purpofe  ;  a  multitude  of  colla- 
teral circumftances  are  alfo  neceffary  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
procefs ;  and  in  vipous  liquors,  great  diverfities  are  obfervable«  Thefe 
di£Ferences  are  not  only  obfervable  in  wines  produced  from  diiOFerent 
fubftances,  but  alfo  in  thofe  produced  from  one  and  the  fame  vegetable. 
Thefe  diverfities  may  be  referred  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  fub- 
ilance  to  be  fermented,  to  the  dates  ^f  fluidity  and  heat,  and  to  the  de- 
gree of  fermentation  to  which  the  fubjedt  has  been  carried.  This  lad 
is  principally  modified  by  the  preceding  caufes,  and  frequently  by  very 
minute  and  apparently  trifling  circumftances  in  the  conduct  of  ithe  ope- 
ration. Hence  the  numerous  varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  produced 
from  the  grape,  which  have  been  more  peculiarly  denominated  ivines. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  pharmacy  to  inquire  into  thef<;  differences 
with  care  and  attention. 

The  diverfity  in  vinous  liquor  is  ftill  nwre  obvious  in  thofe  produced 
from  different  vegetables.  Many  of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fub- 
ftances, as  colour,  tafte,  flavour,  &c.,  often  remain  in  the  wine  \  not  be- 
ing totally  fubducd  by  that  degree  ef  fermentation  neceffary  for  ren- 
dering the  liquor  vinous.  Hence  the  remarkable  difference  of  wines 
produced  from  the  grape,  and  the  graminous  feeds :  the  wine  produced 
from  thefe  laft  has  been  more  ftridlly  called  Iferr  :  and  is  well  known  to 
differ  from  wines  produced  from  apples,  pears,  apricots,  or  any  other 
fruits. 

I.  Of  the  Produ^  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

The  product  of  all  thefe  fermented  vegetables  is,  as  we  have  juft  now 
mentioned,  the  pungent  and  intoxicating  liquor  called  wine.  It  is  pro* 
per,  however,  in  pharmacy,  to  inquire  into  the  diffctent  principles 
which  enter  its  compofition.  As  the  wine  furnilhed  by  grapes  .is  the 
moft  valuable  and  generally  known,  we  fliall  take  it  as  an  example* 
Grape- wine,  then,  is  compofed  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  of  alcohol^ 
of  tartar,  and  of  a  colouring  matter.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  we 
fhould  lay  down  the  proofs  otfuch  a  combination  in  wine,  and  explain 
the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  decompoied  and  feparated  into  the  con« 
(lituent  parts  above  mentioned. 

For  this  purpofe,  recourfe  is  generally  had  to  the  afliftance  of  fire. 
The  liquor  is  put  into  an  alembic ;  and,  as  foon  as  it  boils,  a  white  milky 
fluid,  of  a  pungent  fmell  and  tafte,  diitils  into  the  recipient.  This  fluid 
is  called  aqutmia^  or,  in  common  language,  j^'nir  j  it  is  compounded  of 
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watery  and  certain  matters  capable  of  fnfpenfion  in  water,  of  alcohol,  and 
of  a  imall  proportion  of  oil ;  which  laft  commnntcatei  to  it  a  milky 
colour :  the  ydlow  colour,  which  the  fptrit  afterwards  aflfumes,  is  part- 
ly owing  to  die  fame  oil,  and  partl^^to  a  folotion  of  the  extradive  mat- 
ter of  the  caiks  in  which  it  has  been  kept.  This  aquavits,  like  wine, 
always  partakes  more  or  lefs  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  from  whence 
it  has  been  prepared  ;'but  by  further  diftillation,  and  other  procefTes,  it 
is  freed  of  its  water,  and  of  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which  the  watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution  ;  when  thus  prepared, 
it  is  a  pure  akobol  or  inflammable  fpirit^  which  is  always  the  iijtiz  from 
whatever  vegetable  the  wine  was  produced. 

After  all  the  aquavitse  has  been  drawn  off,  the  refiduum  now  ceafes  to 
be  wine  ;  it  is  of  a  chocolate  colour,  of  an  acid  and  auftere  tafte ;  it  has 
now  afTumed  a  heterogeneous  appearance,  and  a  great  quantity  of  faline 
cryftals  is  obferved  in  the  liquor  ;  thefe  cryftals  are  the  r<7r/ar.  By  the 
above  procefles,  then,  we  have  fully  decompofed  wine  :  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  by  this  analyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  different  parts 
of  wine  in  their  orizinal  and  entire  ftate ;  nor  are  we  hitherto  acquaint- 
ed with  any  method  of  regenerating  the  wine,  by  recombining  the  aqua- 
vitx  with  the  refiduum  :  fome  produd  of  the  fermentation  is,  therefore, 
changed  or  deflroyed.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated,  affumes  the 
ibrm  and  coofiftence  of  an  extrad  ;  the  colouring  part  may  be  abfbad* 
ed  by  redified  fpiric  of  wine,  but  is  not  feparable  from  if  by  (he  addition 
of  water  ;  it  feems,  therefore,  to  be  of  a  gummy-refinous  nature,  and 
extraded  from  the  grape  by  means  of  the  alcohol  generated  during  the 
fermentation. 

-  From  this  analyfis^  it  is  obvious,  that  wine  is  compofed  of  water, 
colouring  matter,  alcohol,  and  a  fomething  that  is  changed  or  lod. 
We  (hall  refer  the  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  the 
proper  places  afligned  them  in  diis  work  ;  and  we  hope,  that  from  this 
general  furvey  of  the  fubjsd,  the  properties  of  wine,  as  a  folvent  of 
IcTeral  medicinal  fubflances,  to  be  afterwards  examined,  will  be  much 
more  readily  underflood.  Before  we  go  further,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
the  iee  precipitated  from  wine  during  fermentation,  is  a  compound  of 
the  ftones  and  pieces  of  grape,  tartar,  and  vitriolated  tartar :  the  two 
firfl  are  inert  bodies  ;  the  two  lad  we  (hall  particularly  examine  in  their 
proper  order.  We  are  now  prepared  to  confider  the  nature  and  produd 
of  the  next  kind  or  Ilage  of  fermentation,  viz., 

2.  Acetous  Fermentation. 

To  underfland  the  proccfs  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  we  mud  leare 
for  the  prefent  oar  analyfis  of  the  produd  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  return  to  the  wine  in  its  mod  perfed  and  entire  date.  It  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  though,  after  the  liquor  has  become  vinous,  a  partial 
ceffation  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  takes  place,  yet  the  wine  dill 
fuffers  a  flow  and  imperceptible  degree  of  fermentation.  We  mud  not 
confider  the  liquor  as  being  in  a  quiefcent  date,  but  as  condantly  ap- 
proaching to  the  next  dage,  viz.,  the  acetous  fermentation.  This  kind 
«f  infendble  fermentation,  or  what  we  may  call  the  intermediate  change, 
li^^ms  to  be  neceflary  to  the  perfedion  of  the  wine.    Its  degree,  how- 

ever. 
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ever,  is  to  be  regulated  under  certain  litnitations:  when  too  much  check- 
ed, as  by  cold,  thunder,  or  other  caufes,  the  wine  becomes  vapid  ;  f^hen 
too  much  encourag<;d  by  heat»  contad  of  air,  6cc.,  it.approaches.too  far 
to  the  acetous  change  :  but  in  order  that  the  vinous  ihal]  proceed  full/ 
to  the  acetous  fermentation,  feveral  circumftanccs  are  Required  ;  and 
thefe  are  in  general  the  fame  that  were  heiore  nectiTary.to  the  vinous 
ilage,  viz.,  a  temperate  degree  ot  heat,  a  quantity  of  uniermented  mu- 
cilage, and  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tanar,  and  the  iree  accefs  of  external 
air.  When  thus  fituated,  the  liquor  foon  pafTes  into  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation :  but  during  this  (lage,  the  phenomena  are  not  fo  remarkable 
as  m  the  vinous ;  the  motion  of  the  fermenting  mafs  is  now  lefs  confi- 
derablc,  a  grofs  unduous  matter  feparates  to  the  bottom,  the  liquor  lo- 
•  fes  its  vinous  tafte  and  flavour,  becomes  four;  and  on  diliillation,  affords 
no  inflammable  fpirit.  li  is  now  the  acetoiu  acid  or  vinegar;  and  when 
Separated  by  didillation  from  the  un^uous  lee,  may  be  prefcrved  a>con. 
fiderable  length  of  time,  without  undergoing  the  putrid  change :  to  this  > 
laft,  however,  it  always  approaches  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  vinous 
conftantly  verges  to  ttie  acetous  fermentation;  and  this  will  much  more 
readily  happen,  if  the  acid  be  allowed  to  remain  wiih  the  unctuous  fe- 
culent matter  above  mentioned.  When  thus  fituated,  the  vinegar 
quickly  lofes  its  tranfparency,  afTunw  a  blackilb  colour*  lofes  its  four, 
nefs  and  agreeable  flavour,  has  an  (ffenfive  taile  and  fm'ell,  and,  when 
diftilled  at  ^  certain  period  of  the.procefs,  yields  volatile  alkali. 
The  liquor  is  now  arrived  to  the  lad  ftage,  viz., 

3.  The  Putrefact:ve  Fermentation. 

FHOM  the  preceding  phenomena,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  fame  fiih* 
ftance  which  is  capable  of  the  vinous  and  acetous,  is  capable  of  the  pntre- 
fadive  fermentation.  It  is  perhaps  impoillble  to  induce  the  At  ft,  with- 
out a  mixture  of  the  fecond ;  nor  the  fecond,  without  a  mixture  of  the 
third.  Hence,  every  wine  is  a  little  acid  ;  anfd  there  are  few  vinegars, 
without  feme  difpofition  towards  putretaftion,  or  without  volatile  alka- 
li, neutralized  by  the  acid  which  predominates.  Notwithftanding  this 
feeming  continuation  of  one  and  the  fame  procefs,  the  putrefadlion  of 
vegetables  has  its  particular  phenomena.  The  vegetable  matter,  if  in 
a-fluid  date,  becomes  turbid,  and  depofits  a  large  quantity  of  feculent 
matter;  a  confiderable  number  of  air-bubbles  are  raifcd  to  the  top; 
but  their  motion  is  not  fo  briflt.  in  the  putrefa<5tive  as  in  the  vinous,  or 
even  the  acetous  fermentation  :  neither  the  bulk  nor  heat  of  the  li- 
quor  feems  to  be  increafed  ;  but  an  acrid  pungtnt  vapour  is  perceived 
by  the  fmell,  and  which,  by  chemical  trials,  is  foimd  to  be  the  voluile 
alkali ;  by  degrees,  this  puiigent  odour  is  changed  into  one  lefs  pungent, 
but  much  more  naufeous.  If  the  fanne  train  of  phenomena  have  taken 
place  in  a  vegetable,  confiding,  of  parts  fomewhat  fnlid,  its  cohcfion  is 
broken  down  into  a  foft  pulpy  mafs  ;  this  mafs,  on  drying,  entir:  ly  lo« 
fes  its  odour,  leaving  a  black  charry-fike  refiduum,  containing  nothing 
but  earth  and  faline  fubftances. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  circnmftanees  favouring  the 
putrefa^ive  are  the  fame  with  ihofe  requifite  to  the  vinous  and  acetous 

fermenta  dons'. 
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fermenutkmst  yet*  thefe  fcreral  condicioDs  are  not  fe  indifpen£iblc  to 
the  former  as  to  tbe  two  latter  ftages.  All  vegetables  have  more  or  left 
tendency  to  putrefadton,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  capable  of 
the  ace  tons  fermentation  :  but  the  proportion  of  thofe  capable  of  the 
vtnons  is  not  confiderable ;  and  thefe  lalt  will  run  into  the  putrid  in  cir* 
comftancet  in  which  they  cannot  undergo  the  vinous  or  even  the  acetoiu 
fermentations.  Thus,  flour  made  into  a  fot't  pafte,  will  become  four  ; 
but  it  muft  be  perfectly  diflblved  in  water,  to  make  it  fit  for  the  vinotts 
ftage  \  whereas,  mere  dampnefs  is  fuffi<.ient  to  make  it  pafs  to  the  putrid 
fermentation :  befides  the  condition  ot  fluidity,  a  lefs  degree  of  heat» 
and  a  more  limited  accefs  of  air,  are  fuAicient  for  producing  the  putre* 
fadive  fermenution. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  all  vegetables,  in  whatever  ftate  thej 
may  be,  are  liable  to  a  kind  of  putrefa/ftion :  in  fome  the  change  is  flow 
and  gradual,  but  never  fails  at  length  to  break  do^-n  the  texture  and 
coheiion  of  the  mod  folid. 

We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vapours  feparated  during  the  vinous 
fermentation,  were  fixed  air  ;  and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  in  the  incipi- 
ent  flate  of  this  fermentation,  a  quantity  of  gas  is  flill  evolved.  In  the 
advanced  (late,  however,  we  find  thefe  vapours  of  a  different  nature  ; 
they  now  tamifli  filver,  and  render  combinations  of  lead  with  the  ve- 
getable acids  black.  When  produced  in  large  quantity,  and  much 
confined,  as  happens  in  iUcks  of  hay,  put  up  wet,  they  buru  into  ac* 
tnal  flame,  confuming  the  hay  to  allies  :  on  other  .occafions,  the  efcapc 
of  thefe  vapouts  difcovcrs  itfelf  by  an  emifllon  of  light,  as  in  the  lu* 
minous  appearance  of  rotten  wood,  when  placed  in  the  dark.  Tliis  gas 
is,  therefore,  different  from  that  feparated  during  the  vinous  fermenu* 
tion  I  it  is  the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieftley,  or  the  hydrogen  of  La* 
voifier,  either  pure  or  mixed,  fometimes  with  fulpliur,  and  fometimes 
with  phofphorus. 

We  have  thus,  for  ihe  fake  of  cleamefs,  and  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  fubje^,  traced  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through 
its  different  flages :  it  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  though  every 
vegetable  that  has  fuffered  the  vinous  will  proceed  to  the  acetous  and 
putrcfadive  fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  flage  is  not  neteffarily  preceded 
by  the  firfl,  nor  the  third  by  the  fecond  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  is  not  necefTarily  confined  to  ,thofe  fubflances  which 
have  undergore  the  vinous,  nor  the  putrefadive  to  thofe  which  have  un- 
dergone the  acetous  fermentation.  Thus,  gums  difTolved  in  water,  pafs 
to  the  acetous,  without  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation ;  and  gluti- 
nous matter  feems  to  run  into  putrefa^ion;  without  iliewing  any  previous 
acefcence  :  and  further,  thefe  changes  frequently  happen,  although  the 
matter  be  under  thofe  condiiions  which  are  favourable  to  the  preceding 
Qages. 

From  the  foregoing  (ketch,  the  importance  of  this  {Iihjed  in  the  fludy 
of  Pharmacy  will  be  obvious  at  firft  fight;  it  cannot,  however,  afford  us 
any  ufeful  information  on  the  native  principles  of  ^vegetables  :  hut  it 
prefents  to  us  new  produds,  the  Shportance  of  which  is  well  known  in 
cbemiftry,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts.  The'neceflity  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  feveral  fa^s,  will  appear  in  the  pharmaceutical  hiflory 
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and  preparation  of  many  of  our  moft  valuable  medicines.  We  are  next 
to  conilder  a  fet  of  no  lefs  complicated  operationsi  vic.f 

II.   PrvduBions  from  ^vegetables  by  Fire. 

In  order  to  analyzci  or  rather  to  decompofei  vegetables  by  the  naked  fire^ 
any  given  quantity  of  dry  vegetable  matter  is  put  into  a  retort  of  glaft  or 
earth.  Having  filled  the  vefTel  about  one-half  or  two-thirds^  we  place 
it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  adapting  it  to  a  proper  receiver.  To  colled 
d)e  elaftic  fluids,  which,  if  confined,  would  bur  A  the  veflels,  (and  which, 
too,  it  is  proper  to  preferve,  as  being  real  products  of  the  analyfis),  we 
ufe  a  perforated  receiver,  with  a  crooked  tube,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  received  into  a  veflel,  full  of  water,  or  of  mercury,  and  inverted  into 
a  bafon,  containing  the  fame  fluid  :  by  this  contrivance,  the  liquid  mat- 
ters are  coUeded  in  the  fame  receiver,  and  the  aeriform  fluids  pafs  into 
the  inverted  veflel.  If  the  vegetable  is  capable  of  yielding  any  faline 
matter  in  a  concrete  date,  we  interpofe  between  the  retort  and  the  re- 
ceiver another  veflel,  upon  whofe  fides  the  fait  fublimes.  Thefe  things 
being  properly  adjufled,  we  apply  at  firft  a  gentle  heat,  and  increafe  it 
gradually,  that  we  may  obferve  the  diflPerent  produdls  in  proper  order. 
At'firft,  an  infipid  watery  liquor  paflcs  over,  which  is  chiefly  compofed 
of  the  water  of  vegetation ;  on  the  h^at  being  a  little  farther  increafed* 
this  watery  liquor  or  pbUgm  becomes  charged  with  an  oily  matter,  ha- 
ving the  odour  of  the  vegetable,  if  it  poflcfled  any,  in  its  entire  (late ; 
along  with  thi!»  oil,  we  alfo  obtain  an  acid  refembling  vinegar,  and  which 
communicates  to  the  oil  fomewhat  of  a  faponaceous  nature ;  on  the  heat 
being  carried  Hill  farther,  we  procure  more  acid,  with  an  oil  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  the  colour  gradually  deepens  as  the  difttllation  advances. 
The  oil  now  ceafes  to  retain  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  vegetable  :  and, 
being  fcorched  by  the  heat,  fends  forth  a  flrong  difagreeable  fmell  like 
tar  :  it  is  then  called  empyreumatic  oil.  About  this  time,  alfo,  fome  elaf- 
tic vapours  ruih  into  the  inverted  veflel ;  thefe  generally  confift  of  in- 
flammable or  fixed  airs,  and  very  often  of  a  mixture  of  both ;  the  vola- 
tile fait  now  alfo  fublimes,  if  the  vegetable  was  of  a  nature  to  fumifh 
it.  By  the  time  the  matter  in  the  retort  has  acquired  a  dull  red  heat, 
nothing  further  will  arife :  we  then  flop  ; ,  and  allowing  the  veflTels  to 
cool,  we  find  a  mafs  of  charcoal,  retaining  more  or  lefs  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  vegetable,  before  its  decompofition. 

We  have  thus  defcribed,  in  the  order  of  their  fucceflHon,  the  feverat 
produds  obtained  from  the  generality  of  vegetables,  when  analyzed  in 
clofe  veflels,  and  in  a  naked  fire.  , 

It  is,  however,  to' be  underflood,  that  the  proportion  of  thefe  princi- 
ples turns  out  very  various  ;  the  more  fucculent  vegetables  yield  more 
water,  and  the  more  folid  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  the  other  prin- 
ciples. Independently  alfo  of  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  produds 
themfelves  are  found  to  differ  in  different  vegetables  :  thus,  in  the  cruci- 
form plants,  and  in  the  emulfive  and  farinaceous  feeds,  thefaline  matter 
which  comes  over  with  the  water  and  oil,  is  found  to  be  alkaline :  fome* 
tiroes  it  is  ammoniacal,  from  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  the 
volatile  alkali  psiflSng  over  at  the  end  of  the  procefs  {.  it  i«  alfo  probablcf 

that 
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diat  the  acids  of  yegetablet  an  not  all  of  the  fiune  natnrej  though  they 
exhibit  the  £iine  external-  markt.  When  volatile  alkali  is  obtained,  it 
1&  always  found  in  the  mild  efferv«fcing  (hite ;  it  is  procared»  however, 
from  a  few  vegetables  only ;  and  feldom  in  a  concrete  fonn»  bnt  ge- 
nerally diflblved  in  the  phlegm  :  The  plants  containing  much  oily  com^ 
bufiible  matter^  feem  to  be  tjbofe  which  more  pecoliaHy  yield  inflam* 
mable  air,  while  the  mucilaginons  i^pear  to  be  as  peculiarly  fitted  for 
affording  the  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  char> 
coal  are  always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  prodneed  ; 
but  it  conftantly  contains  fome  faline  matur ;  it  therefore  remains  that 
we  fliould  next  decompofe  the  charcoal,  in  order  to  obtain  or  fepanite 
the  articles  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Fixed  Salts  of  Fegetabies. 

When  vegetable  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  there  remains  a  quantity 
of  aihes  or  cinders  of  a  blackifh  grey  or  white  colour  t  thefe,  when  boiU 
ed  or  infafed  in  water,  communicate  to  it  a  pungent  faline  tafte ;  the 
ialt  thus  held  in  folntion  may  be  reduced  to  a  concrete  ftate,  by  eva« 
porating  the  water:  this  faline  matter,  however,  is  generally  mixed  with 
ferruginous,  earthy,  and  other  impurities.  In  tlus  impure  (Lte  it  if 
the 

Pota/biS  ufed  in  Commfrce^ 

This  fait,  or  rather  compound  of  different  falts,  is  procured  by  burn* 
ing  large  qnantities  of  wood  of  any  kind  ;  and  the  procefs  is  called  met" 
naration  :  the  predominating  faU,  however,  is  alkaline  ;  and  as  the  neu« 
tral  falts  are  obtained  to  better  advantage  by  other  means,  they  are  ge« 
nerally  negle^ed  in  the  purification  of  potafhes.  Potafhes,  then,  freed 
fVom  its  impuriti^,  and  feparated  from  the  other  falu  by  proccffes  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  is 

7lfc  Fixed  Fegeiabie  JlkaB. 

Alxa«.ies,  in  general,  are  diftinguiAed  by  a  pungent  tafte,  the  rttf 
reverfeof  that  ot  fournefs  ;  by  their  deftroying  the  acidity  of  every 
ffaor  Iv^^r ;  and  by  their  changing  the  bine  colours  of  vegetables  to  ^ 
green :  they  more  or  lefs  attra^  rooifiure  from  the  air>  and  f6me  of  them 
deliquate.  The  fixed  alkalies,  which  we  (hall  at  prefent  confider  more 
particularly,  are  fufible  by  a  gentle  heat :  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
they  are  diflipated  ;  their  fixity,  therefore,  is  only  relative  to  the  otlier 
kind  of  alkali,  viz.  volatile :  they  diffolve  and  form  glafs  with  certain 
earths :  and,  lafil]';  when  joined  with  acids  to  the  ppint  of  faturatioa,. 
Acy  form  what  are  called  Neutt-Al  Saiu: 

Thefii  chafa6brs  will  afford  fome  ncceffary  and '  preliminary  know:. 
\tigt  of  thefe  fubftances  in  general ;  and  wfe  (hall  afterwards  fihd,  that 
they  are  fufBcient  to  diftrnguifh  thefe  falls  from  all  other  faline  bodies : 
it  is  neccfiUry,  however,  to  examine  them  more  minutely,  and  our  ana« 
lyfis  his  not^yet  reached  fo  far  as  to  prefent  them  in  their  firopleft  ftate. 
ft-evious  to  the'  difcbveric*  of  Dr  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali, 
(which  we  at  prefent  fpeak  of  Vartloularly),  whwi*  fepUrated  from  thie 
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foreign,  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed  in  the  afheSi  was  confidered  to 
be  in  its  pureft  Rate :  we  (hall  afterwards  find  that  it  is  dill  a  com'* 
pound  body^  and  is  really  a  neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali, 
and  fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid.  We  prefume,  then,  that  the  par- 
ticular hiftory  of  its  chemical  and  medicinal  properties  will  be  better 
underilood  when  we  come  to  thofe  procefies  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
its  moft  pure  and  (imple  ftate,  and  fhall  only  therefore  obferve  K3r  the 
prefenty  that  fixed  vegetable  alkah',  not  only  in  its  pure  ftate,  but  alfo 
when  neutralized  by  aerial  acid,  is  always  the  fame,  from  whatever 
vegetable  it  has  been  produced.  Thofe  of  fome  fea-plants  muft,  howl 
ever,  be  excepted :  the  faline  matter  obtained  from  them  is,  like  the 
former,  in  a  mixed  and  impure  ftate  ;  it  differs,  however^  from  potafhes, 
in«  containing  an  alkali  that  pofleiTes  different  properties.  The  cinder  of 
fea-plants  containing  this  alkali  is  called 

Soda* 

•  Soda,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  is  produced  by  the  iacinerarion 
of  the  kali  and  other  fea-plants  :  And  from  this  impure  and  mixed  maf» 
of  cinder,  is  obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  or  muriatic  alkali,  or  natron, 
as  it  is  uow  denominated  by  the  London  College.  This  alkali  h^s  ac- 
quired thefe  names,  becaufe  it  is  the  bafe  of  the  common  marme  or  fea 
fait ;  it  differs  from  the  vegetable  alkali  in  being  more  eafily  cryfta- 
lizable  ;  when  dried,  it  does  not,  like  the  former,  attradt  humidity  fuffi- 
cient  to  form  a  liquid  ;  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  ito  the  tafte,  and  has 
lefs  attradion  for  acids  than  the  vegetable  alkali. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  alkali,  when  deprived  of 
fixed  air,  that  is  to  fay,  when  brought  to  its  pureft  ftate,  can  fcarcely, 
if  at  all,  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  vegetable  alkali ;  and  indeed  the 
true  diftin^iohxCan  only  be  formed  from  their  combinations,  each  of 
them  affording  with  the  fame  acid  very  different  nAitral  falts.  It  be- 
longed to  this  place  to  ipention  fome  of  the  charaders  of  alkalies  in 
general «  and  alfo  fome  of  thofe  marks  by  which  the  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral alkalies  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other ;  but  for  a  more  particular 
hiftory  of  their  chemical  and  medicinal  properties,  we  refer  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  pharmaceutical  preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  is 
rarely  produced  from  vegetables,  but  is  generally  obtained  from  animal 
matter,  we  fhall  confider  that  kind  of  alkali  when  we  come  to  analyze 
the  animal  kingdom* 

Of  Vegetable  Earth. 

After  all  the  faline  matter  contained. in  the  afhes  of  vegeubles  has 
been  wafhed  off  by  the  proceffes  before  mentioned,  there  remains 
an  infipid  earthy-like  powder,  generally  of  a  whitifh  colour,  infoluble 
in  water,  and  from  which  fome  iron  may  be  attracted  by  the  magnet* 
It  is  faid  to  have  formed  alum  with  the  vitriolic  acid ;  a  kind  of  felenita 
has  alfo  been  obtained,  but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  bf 
the  union  of  the  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth :  this  refiduum  of 
burnt  vegetables  differs  however  from  calcareous  earth,  in  not  being 
(ta&eptiblc  of  becoiniog  quicklime  by  calcination*    Later  ezpcrimenu 

hare 
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have  (hewn»  that  it  is  a  combination  of  cakareons  earth  with  phofphoric 
acid  ;  to  that  it  is  (imilar  to  the  afliet  of  burnt  bones. 

We  have  thus  finiflied  the  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  the  naked  fire : 
and  have  only  to  obferve^  that,  like  the  analyfis  by  fermenutiony  it  caa 
afford  us  no  uiTefol  information  on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable 
itielf. 

When  chemiftry  began  firft  to  be  formed  into  a  rational  fcience«  and 
to  examine  the  component  parts  and  internal  conftitution  of  bodiesi  it 
was  imagined^  that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difcovering  to 
us  all  their  ad^ive  principles,  unclogged  and  unmixed  with  each  other^ 
would  afford  the  fureft  means  of  judgrng  of  their  medicinal  powers* 
But  on  profecuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found  that  tbejr 
were  infafficient  for  that  end  :  that  the  analyfis  of  poifonous  and 
efculent  plants  were  nearly  and  often  precifely  the  fame :  that  bv  the 
adlion  of  a  burning  heat,  the  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely  fe- 
parated,  but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into  new  forms;  in- 
(bmuch  that  it  was  impoilible  to  know  in  what  form  they  exifted,  and. 
with  what  qualities  they  were  endowed,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranf* 
portions  happened.  If,  for  example,  thirty- two  ounces  of  a  certain 
vegetable  fubftance  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and  a  half  of  acid 
liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drachms  of  oil,  and  three  drachms  and 
a  half  of  fixed  alkaline  fait :  What  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  me* 
dicinal  qualities  oi  gum  Arabic  ?  **" 

III.     Substances  naturally  contained  in  VtgetaUes^  and /eparabU  by  Art 
wtbout  jihcration  of  their  tiatvoe  ^aUties* 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  thei%  is  one  general  fluid  or  blood  which 
is  common  to  all  vegetables,  and  from  which  the  fluids  peculiar  to  par* 
ticular  plants  and  their  parts  are  prepared  by  a  kind  of  fecretion :  To 
this  foppofed  general  fluid,  botanifts  have  given  the  name  o^fap.  This 
opinion  is  rendered  plaufible  from  the  analogy  in  many  other  refpeds 
between  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  ;  and  indeed  if  we  confider  the 
water  of  vegetation  as  this  general  fluid,  die  opinion  is  perhaps  not  very 
far  from  the  truth  :  but  the  notion  has  been  carried  much  further  than 
fuppofing  it  to  be  mere  water,  which  opinion,  however,  does  not  feem 
to  be  well  fnppoited  by  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  extradk  this  fap 
without  any  mixture  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  vegetables  which  af- 
forded it ;  and  in  a  few  vegetables,  from  which  it  diftils  by  wounding 
the  bark,  we  find  this  fuppofed  general  blood  poflefling  various  proper- 
ties :  Thus,  the  juice  effufed.from  a  wounded  birch  is  confiderably  dif- 
ferent from  that  poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  contain  an  oil  in  two  different  dates: 
That  is,  in  feveral  vegetables  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  is  fuperabundant 
to  their  conftitution,  is  often  lodged  in  diftin^  refervoirs,  and  does  not 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  their  other  principles  :  in  moft  vegetablesy 
again,  another  quantity  of  oil  is  combined,  and  makes  a  conftituent  part 
of  their  fubftance.  Of  this  laft  we  formerly  fpoke,  in  our  analyfis  of  ve- 
geubles  by  fire;^and  it  b  the  former  we  mean  to  confider,  under  the 
jthree  following  heads. 

^  I.   GHQSS 
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I.  Gnoss  OlLt. 

Gross  Oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernek  of  frotts,  and  in  certain 
feeds  ;  from  which  they  are  commonly  extraded  by  expreffion,  and  are 
hence  diftinguiihed  by  die  name  of  Exprejfed  OUt.  They  are  contained 
aUb  in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  examtnedy^and  may 
be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire ;  but  their  qualities  are  much  altered 
in  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  extradcd  or  d^covered,  as  we  havo 
feen  under  the  foreg^mg  head* 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  ilate,  are  not  diflbluble  either  in  vinotit 
fpirits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of  certain  intermedia  they  may  foe 
pnited  both  widi  die  one  and  the  other.  Thus,  a  iktlful  interpofidon  of 
Ibgar  renders  them  miicible  with  water  into  what  are  called  lohochs  and 
oi^  draughts ;  by  the  intervention  of  mm  or  mucilage  they  unite  with 
water  into  a  milky  fluid :  by  alkaline  falts,  they  are  changed  into  a  foap, 
which  is  mifcible  both  with  water  and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  is  perfemy 
diflblved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition 
of  any  acid  to  the  foapy  foludon  attacks  the  alkaline  fait ;  and  the  oil, 
which  of  courfe  feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone  this  remarkabk 
change,  that  it  now  diflblves  without  any  intermedium  in  pure  fpirit  of 
wine. 

£xprefled  dls,  ezpofed  to  the  cold,  lofe  their  fluidity  gr'eady  :  fome 
of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a  confiftent  mafs. 
Kept  for  fome  time  in  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  and  highly  ran- 
cid :  their  foft,  lubricaUng,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed  into  a  (harp 
acrimonious  one :  and  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of  allaying,  they  occafion 
irritadon  ;  inftead  of  obtunding  corrofive  humours,  mey  corrode  and 
inflame.  Thefe  oils  are  liable  to  the  fame  noxious  alteration  while  con- 
tained in  the  original  fubjeds :  hence  arifes  the  rancidity  which  the  oily 
feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds  and  other  feeds,  are  (6  liable  to  contrail 
Jo  keeping.  Neverthelefs,  on  trituradng  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with 
water,  the  oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the  oxhtr  matter  of  the  fubied, 
unites  with  the  water  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liqmor,  which,  inftead 
of  growing  rancid,  turns  (bur  on  (landing. 

ft  is  appears,  then,  that  fome  kind  of  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  pro* 
grefs  of  oils  in  the  rancid  flate  ;  and  it  would  feem  from  fome  experi- 
ments by  Mr  Macquer,  that  an  acid  is  evolved,  which  renders  them 
more'foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  thanhefore.  From  fome  experimenu  of 
modern  French  chemifts,  oils  are  fuppofed  to  become  rancid,  in  confe* 
quence  of  their  having  abforbed  a  portion  of  ox>gen  or  the  acidifying 
principle. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree  of  heat  as  mvch 
exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human  body, 
thefe  oils  fuffer  litde  diflipadon  ol  their  parts.  In  a  greater  heat  they 
emit  a  pungent  vapour,  fecmingly  of  the  acid  kind ;  and  when  fufiered 
to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
coniiftence  than  they  had  before,  together  wUh  an  acrid  tafte.  In  si 
h«at  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  veflels,  the  greateft  part  of  the  oil 
arifes  in  an  empyreumatic  fiate,  a  black  coal  temaiaing  behiad, 

2.  Ss9ACK0t|S 
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a.   SbBACMUS  liATTEIU 

F&OM  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  dat  of  the  chocolate  tiui»  wt  •!>• 
tain,  iiiQcad  of  a  floid  oil,  a  fabftance  of  a  butyraceous  confiftence ;  and 
from  othcn»  as  the  nutmeg,  a  folid  matter,  as  firm  as  tallow.  Thefb 
c(mcretes  are  moft  commodiouHy  extra6ied,  by  boiling  the  fubftance  in  wa- 
ter:  the  febaceoos  matter,  liquefied  by  the  heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to 
the  far£Eu:e,  and  refnmes  its  proper  confiftence,  as  the  liquor  coob. 

The  fobfiances  of  this  clafs  hare  the  fame  general  properties  vM  et- 
pieffed  .oik,  but  are  kfs  di^Kiftd  to  become  rancid,  in  keeping  than  mOft 
ef  die  common  flaid  oils.  It  is  fnppofed  by  the  chunifts,  that  their 
thick  confiAence  is  owing  to  a  Itrger  admixture  of  the  acidifying  prfai- 
ciple :  for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yieldH  vapour  more  fenfibly 
acid  than  the  fiuid  oik  x  and  fluid  oils  by  the  admixtare  of  concentrated 
ictdsy  are  reduced  to  a  thick  or  folid  msLfs, 

3..    CssxNTiAL  Oils. 

EsstNTiAL  bfls  are  obtained  only  from  tho(e  vegeubles,  or  parU  of 
vegetables,  that  are  coofiderably  odorous.  They  are  the  direft  princi- 
ple, in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency,  and  o- 
ther  adive  powers  of  the  fobjed,  refide ;  whence  their  name  of  EJJktues 
or  EJtntial  oils. 

Eiencial  oils  are  fecreted  fluids :  and  kre  often  lodged  in  one  paft  of 
the  pbnt,  while  the  reft  are  entirely  void  of  them.  Sometimes  they  art 
found  m  f<?parate  fpaces  or  receptacles,  vifible  by  the  naked  eye,  as  in  the 
rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  and  many  other  fruits.  Thefe  recep- 
tacles may  be  broken,  by  preflmg  the  peel ;  and  the  oil  fqtieezed  out  is 
Tifible  in  the  form  of  very  minute  drops  ;  and  if  it  is  fqueezed  out  in 
the  flame  ef  a  candle,  it  inflames,  and  forms  a  ftream  of  liquid  fire  ; 
hence,  too,  an  oleofaccharum  may  be  made,  by  rubbing  the  exterior  fur^ 
face  of  thefe  peels  with  a  piece  of  lump  fugar,  which  at  once  tears  open 
thefe  vefides,  and  abforbs  their  contained  oil. 

Eflenttal  oils  unite  with  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe  with  it  one 
homogeneous  tranfparent  fluid  ;  though  fome  of  them  require  for  this 
porpofe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  fpmt  than  others.  The  di&rence 
of  their  folubility  )^rhaps  depends  on  tne  quantity  of  difengaged  acid ; 
that  being  found  by  Macquer  not  only  to  promote  the  folution  of  eflea- 
tial  oilsy  but  even  of  thofe  of  the  unduous  kind.  Water,  alfo,  though  ' 
it  does  not  diflblve  their  whole  fubftance,  may  be  made  to  imbibe  fome 
portion  of  their  moft  fubtile  manner,  fo  as  to  become  confiderably  im- 
pregnated widi  their  flavour ;  by  the  admixture  of  fugar,  gum,  the  yolk 
^^  ^gg»  <T  alkaline  falts,  they  can  be  wholly  diifolved  or  fufpended  in 
water;  I)igefted  with  volatile  alkali,  they  undergo  various  changes  of 
cdonr,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  acquire  conuderable  degrees  of  fra- 
gtaace ;  while  fixed  alkali  univerfally  impairs  their  odour. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  moft  of  thefe  oils  is  lefs  than  that  of  water  ; 
ioae  of  theim  however,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water ;  but  thefe  va* 
riedes  ihall  fa#noiiced,  when  we  come  to  their  preparation. 
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In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale ;  and  they  are 
commonly  extraded  from  fubje^ts  that  contain  thein  in  confeqnence  of 
this  property. 

Eflential  oils,  expiofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air,  fuflbr  an  altera- 
'tion  very  different  from  that  which  the  exprefled  undergo.  Inftead  of 
growing  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become  thick, 
and  atTength  harden  into  a  folid  brittle  concrete ;  with  a  remarkable 
diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pungency,  and  warm  ftimula* 
ting  quality.  In  this  ftate,  they  are  found  to  confift  of  two  kinds  of 
matter ;  a  fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  nearly  of 
the  fame  quality  with  the  original  oil ;  and  of  a  grofler  fubltknce  which 
remains  behind,  and  which  is  not  exbalable,  without  a  burning  heat,  or 
fuch  as  changes  its  nature,  and  refolves  it  into  an  acid,  empyreumatic 
oil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  inftantly  produces,  in  effential 
oils,  a  change,  nearly  fimilar  to  that  which  time  effeds.  In  making 
thefe  kinds  of  mixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard ;  for  when 
a  ftrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre,  is  poured  haftily  on  an  eiTential 
oil,  a  great  heat  and  ebullition  enfue,  and  the  mixture  burfls  into  flam^ 
with  an  explofion.  The  union  of  exprefled  oils  with  acids,  is  accompa- 
nied with  much  lefs  conflid. 

•  4.  Concrete  Essential  Oils. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  root;  inilead  of  a  fluid  ef- 
fential  oil,  yield  a  fubftance,  poflefling  the  fame  general  properties,  but 
of  a  thick  or  febaccous  confidence.  Tliis  fubftance  appears  to  be  of  as 
great  volatility  and  fubtility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid  oils:  it  equally  ex* 
hales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes  on  the  furface  of  the 
collected  vapour.  The  total  exhalation  of  this  matter,  and  its  concre- 
ting again.into  its  original  conflftent  ftate,  without  any  feparation  of  it 
into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part,  diftinguiflies  it  from  eflential  oils  that  have 
been  thickened  or  indurated  by  age  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody  parts  of 
a  ceruin  Indian  tree.  It  is  volatile  like  effential  oils,  and  foluble  both 
in  oils  and  ardent  fpirits :  it  unites  freely  with  water,  by  the  intervention 
of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imperfcftly  by  the  other  intermedia  that 
tender  oil  mifcible  with  watery  liquors.  It  differs  from  the  febaceouil 
as  well  as  fluid  eflfential  oils,  in  fuffering  no  fenfible  alteration  from  long 
keeping ;  in  beiog  totally  exhalable,  not  only  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  but  in  a  warm  air,  without  any  cliange  or  feparation  of  its  parts, 
the  laft  particle  that  remains  unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  original  camphor :  in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic 
impreflion,  and  fuffering  no  refolution,  from  any  degree  of  6re  to  which 
it  can  be  ezpofed  in  clofe  veflels,  though  readily  combuftible  in  opea 
air ;  in  being  difiblved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a  liquid /orm ;  and  in 
fcveral  other  properties  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpccify  in  t&ii  place. 

6.  ReSin, 
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6.  Rbsin. 

Essential  oih,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  Re/lnt,  When 
the  indurated  mafs  has  been  expoied  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  till  its 
more  fubtile  part,  or  the  pure  e/Tential  oil  that  remained  in  it,  has  exha- 
led, the  grofs  matter  left  behind  is  likewife  called  refin.  We  find,  ia 
many  vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  con- 
cretes; fome  containing  a  fubtile  oil,  feparable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  watery 
and  others  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling  in  that  heat* 

Reiins,  in  general,  diflblve  in  refliiied  fpirit  of  wine,  diough  fome  of 
them  much  more  difHcultly  than  others :  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  this 
diflblvent  that  they  are  extradled  from  the  fubje^s  in  which  they  are 
contained.'  They  dilFolve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprefled  and  effential ;  and 
may  be  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the  fame  intermedia 
which  render  the  fluid  oils  mifcible  with  water.  In  a  heat  lefs  than  tha^ 
of  boiling  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid ;  and  in  this  (late  they 
may  be  incorporated  with  one  another.  In  their  refolution  by  fire,  in 
clofe  vefFels,  they  yield  a  roanifefl  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empy- 
reomatic  oil. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftances,  in  ^being  uninflammable  ; 
for  though  it  may  be  4>urt)t  to.  a  coal,  and  thence  to  afhes,  it  never, 
yields  any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion  of  the 
principles  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire  ;  the  quantity  of  empyreu- 
matic  oil  being  far  lefs,  and  that  of  the  acid  far  greater.  In  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  it  fufiers  no  diflipation :  nor  does  it  liquefy  like  refins  ; 
bat  continues  unchanged,  till  the  heat  be  fo  far  increafed  as  to  fcorch  or 
tarn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vifcons  adhefive 
mafs,  called  mucilage  ;  by  a  larger  quantity,  it  is  diiTolved  into  a  fluid, 
which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion  of  gum. 
It  does  not  diffolve  in  vinous  fpirics,  or  in  any  kind  of  oil :  neverthelefsf 
when  foftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage,  it  is  eafilj  mifcible  both  with 
the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins  :  which  by  this  means  become  foluble  ia 
watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for 
medicinal  purpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which  has 
been  kept  a  fecret  in  a  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Dr 
Grew.  **  I  took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anifeyls,  and  pouring  it  upon  another 
"  hody\  1  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a  perfe^  milk- 
^  white  balfam  or  butter ;  by  which  means,  the  oil  became  mingleable 
**  with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor,  eafily  and  inftantaneoufly  diflblving 
"  therein  in  the  form  of  a  milk.  And  note,  this  is  done  without  the 
**  leaft  alteration  of  the  fmell,  tafte,  nature,  or  operation  of  the  faid  oil. 
^'  By  fomewhat  the  fame  means  any  other  ftillatitious  oil  may  be  tranf- 
''  formed  into  a  milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  i^ningled  with 
"  water,  or  any  other  liquor ;  which  is  of  various  ufc  in  medicine,  and 
!!  what  I  find  oftentimes  very  conivenient  and  adiranugeous  to  be  done." 

^Grc«w 
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(Grew  of  Mxfitre^  chaf.  v.  m^.  i.  §  7.)  This  inquiry  hat  latdj  been 
farther  profecuted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medical  Obferrations,  pdh* 
liihed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London ;  where  various  ezperimenu 
are  related,  for  rendering  oils,  both  efTential  and  ezpreiTed,  and  different 
un^ous  and  refinous  bodies,  (bluble  in  water  by  the  mediation  of  gum^ 
Mucilages  have  alfo  been  ufed  for  fufpending  crude  mercury,  and  fome 
-other  ponderous  and  infoluble  fubftances  :  th^  mercury  is  by  this  means 
confidetably  divided  ;  but  the  particles  are  very  apt  to  run  together  dr 
fubfides  if  a  pretty  conftant  agitation  be  not  kept  up. 

As  oily  and  refioous  fubftances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the  means 
of  gum»  10  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of  wine  by  the 
intervention  of  refins  and  eflential  oils  ;  though  the  fpirit  does  not  take 
up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  water  does  of  the  oil  or  relin. 

Acid  liquorS)  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  or  render  them  confiftentf 
do  not  impede  the  diflblution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  blended  with  gam. ' 
Alkaline  ^ts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fizt  and  volatile,  though  they  ren- 
der pure  oils  foluble  in  water,  prevent  the  folution  of  gum,  and  of  mix* 
tuxes  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum  be  diiTolved  in  water,  the  addition 
of  any  alkali  will  occafion  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in 
a  confUlent  form ;  if  any  oily  or  reilnous  body  was  previoufly  blended 
with  the  gum,  this  alfo  feparates,  and  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifet 
to  the  top,  according  to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum-B:esin. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Many  rt< 
getables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component  parts  are 
S)  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of  fome  other  matter^ 
that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceuticat  view,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
kind  of  diftindl  principle ;  the  whole  mafs  diflblving  almoft  equally  in 
aqueous  and  in  fpirituous  liquors.;  and  the  folutions  being  not  turbid  or 
milky,  like  thofe  of  the  groiTer  mixtures  of  gum  and  re  fin,  but  perfcdly 
tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aflringent. matter  of  biftort  root,  and  the  bitter 
matter  of  gentian.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  had  fome  particular 
name  for  this  kind  of  matter ;  as  the  term  Gum-refin  is  appropriated  to 
the  grofFer  mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts  are  but 
loofely  joined,  and  eafily  feparable  from  each  other. 

We  fhall  afterwards  find  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  imitate  thts  natural 
combination  by  art.  As  the  e£Feds  of  medicines  very  generally  depend 
on  their  folubility  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  bring  their  more 
infolnble  parts,  fuch  as  refmous  and  oily  matters,  into  the  fl:ate  of  gum« 
refin :  this  is  done,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  by  the 
mediation  of  mucilage.  By  this  management,  thefe  matters  become 
much  more  foluble  in  the  ftomach ;  and  the  liquor  thus  prepared  b  call- 
ed an  emuUion. 

9.  Saline  Matter. 

Op  the  faline  juices  of  vegetables,  there  are  different  kinds,  which  have 
hitherto  been  but  little  examined :  the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones  are  the 
moft  plentiful  and  the  befl  known. 

There  bare  lately^liowever.  beca  difcortred  a  coofiderable  variety  of 

falts 
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falts  in  dilTerent  ▼egetables.  The  mild  fixed  alkalt,  which  tras  fonnerlt 
contidertd  sis  a  prodnA  df  the  fire,  has  been  obtained  from  almoft  au 
plants  by  macerating  them  in  acids  ;  the  vegetable  alkali  is  the  Inofl. 
common,  hut  the  mineral  is  alfo  found  in  the  marine  plants.  Befides 
the  fixed  alkali,  feveral  other  falts  have  been  deleted  in  difierent  vege* 
Lihles ;  fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  common  fait,  Glauber's  f;ilt,  nitre, 
febrifuge  fait,  and  feleniie.  From  fome  experiments,  too,  the  volatile 
alkali  has  been  fuppofed  to  exift  ready  formed  in  many  plants  of  the 
crociform  or  tetradynamian  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underttood,  that  though  fome  of  thefe  falts  art 
really  prodndts  of  vegeution,  q^hers  of  them  are  frequently  adventi* 
lious,  being  imbibed  from  the  foil  without  any  change  produced  by 
the  fundions  of  the  vegetable. 

The  juices  of  vegetables,  ezpofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling 
water,  fuSer  generally  no  other  change  than  the  evaporation  of  their 
Watery  parts ;  the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  with  fuch  of  the 
other  fixed  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the  juice.  From  many 
plants,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  tlie  water,  the  faline  matter 
gradually  feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little  folid  maifes* 
kaving  the  other  fubftances  difFolved  or  in  a  moid  ftate';  from  others, 
no  means  have  yet  been  found  of  obtaining  a  pure  concrete  fall. 

The  falts  more  peculiarly  native  and  effential  to  vegetables,  are  the 
fv^eet  and  the  four  :  thefe  two  are  frequently  blended  tof^ether  in  the 
fame  vegetable,  and  fome  times  pafs  into  each  other  at  di/i'erent  ages  of 
the  plants.  Of  the  four  ialts  £everal  kinds  are  Jciiown  in  pharmacy 
and  in  the  arts ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  forrel,  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons, 
&c.  The  faccharine  falts  are  alfo  obtained  from  a  fj^reat  nuhnbcr  of  ve* 
getables  ;  they  may  in  general  be  eafily  difcovered  by  their  fweet  tafte  r 
the  fugar-cane  is  the  vegetable  from  which  this  faline  matter  is  procured 
in  greateil  quantity  and  with  moft  profit  in  commerce.  For  its  medi- 
cinal and  chemical  properties  we  refer  to  the  article  Sogak. 

T\\t  fweet  and  four  falts  above  mentioned  dilfolve  not  only  in  water, 
like  other  faline  bodies,  but  many  of  them,  particularly  die  fweet,  in 
Verified  fpirit  alfo.  The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which 
thev  are  silmoft  always  accompanied  in  the  fubje6t,  diflblves  freely  n4ong 
wim  them  in  water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in  f^reat  meafure  left  behinci. 
Such  heterogeneous  matters  as  the  I'pirit  ukes  up,  are  almoft  com* 
pletdy' retained  by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes;  but  of  thofe  which 
water  takes  up,  a  confiderable  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence 
eflential  (alts,  as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from 
the  watery  juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake  largely  of 
the  other  foluble  principles  of  the  fu-)jed ;  while  thofe  extra<5ted  by 
fpirit  of  wine  are  more  pure.  By  means  of  rcAified  fpirit,  fome  pro- 
dndiens  of  this  kind  may  be  freed  from  their  impurities.  Perfcft  fac- 
charine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indigenous  fweets  may 
be  thus  puHfied. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter  obtained  from  fome  refmoua 
bodies,  particularly  from  benzoin,  which  is  of  a  different  nature  froM 
the  foregoing,  and  is  a  peculiar  acid,  fMuble  both  in  water  and  io  vinonj; 
O^irits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly  in  boih  :  Thcv  (hciv  fcvcral  evi- 
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dent  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  finell  like  that  of  the  rtfin  from  which 
they  are  obuined,  exhale  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a 
little  greater,  and  are  inflammable  in  the  fire. 

lo.  Farina  or  Flour. 

This  fubftance  partakes  of  the  nature  of  gum,  but  has  more  tafte, 
is  more  fermentable,  and  much  more  nutritive.  It  abounds  in  very 
many  vegetables,  and  is  generally  depofited  in  certain  parts,  feemingly 
for  the  purpofe  of  its-  being  more  advantageoufly  accommodated  to  their 
nourifhment  and  growth.  Several  of  the  bulbous  and  other  roots^ 
fuch  as  thofe  of  potatoes,  briony,  thofe  from  which  caffava  is  extra^ed, 
falep,  and  many  others,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  a  white /<rftf/j  re- 
fembling  and  really  poffeffing  the  properties  of  farina.  The  plants  of 
the  leguminous  tribe,  fuch  as  peas  and  beans,  are  found  alfo  to  abound 
widi  this  matter.  But  the  largeft  quantity  of  farina  refides  in  grains, 
which  are  therefore  called  farinaceous.  Of  this  kind  are  wheat,  ryc> 
barley,  oatSf  rice,  and  other  fimilar  plants. 

At  firft  fight  farina  appears  to  be  one  homogeneous  fubftance  :  it  iSf 
however,  found  to  be  a  compound  of  three  different  and  feparable  parts. 
To  illuftrate  this,  we  fhall  cake  as  an  example  the  farina  of  wheaCt 
being  the  vegetable  which  affords  it  in  greateft  quantity,  and  in  its  moft 
perfeft  tafte.  To  feparate  thefe  di£Ferent  parts,  we  form  a  pafte  with 
any  quantity  of  fiour  and  cold  water  ;  we  fufpcnd  this  pafte  in  a  bag  of 
muflin  or  fuch  like  cloth  ;  we  next  let  fall  on  it  a  ft  ream  of  cold  water 
from  fome  height,  and  the  bag  may  now  and  then  be  gently  fqueez- 
ed ;  the  water  in  its  defcent  carries  down  with  it  a  very  fine  white  pow- 
der, which  is  received  along  with  the  water  in  a  vefTel  placed  below  the 
bag  :  The  procefs  mud  be  continued  till  no  more  of  this  white  powder 
comes  off,  whi(;h  is  kn«)wn  by  the  water  that  pafies  through  the  bag 
ceafmg  to  be  of  a  milky  colour.  The  procefs  being  now  finiflied,  the 
farina  is  found  to  be  feparated  into  three  difiPerent  fubftances :  the 
glutinous  or  vegeto-animal  part  remains  in  the  bag  ;  the  amylum  or 
ftarch  is  depofited  from  the  water  which  has  been  received  in  the  veflel 
placed  below  the  bag  ;  and  l:iflly»  a  mucous  matter  is  held  difTolved  ia. 
the  fame  water  from  which  the  flarch  has  been  depofited.  This  mucous 
part  may  be  brought  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  by  evaporating  the 
water  which  kept  it  in  folution. 

Thefe  feveral  parts  are  founc\  alfo  to  diSer  remarkably  in  their  fenfibk 
and  chemical  properties.  The  vegeto-animal  part  is  of  a  whitifh  grey 
colour,  is  a  tenacious,  duAile,  and  elaliic  matter,  partly  poflefSng  the 
texture  of  animal  membranes.  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields,  like  all 
animal  mattets  a  volatile  alkali ;  and  its  coal  affords  no  fixed  alkali. 
It  is  not  only  infoluble,  but  even  indiiFufible  in  water ;  both  which 
appear  from  its  remaining  in  the  bag  after  long  continued  lotions.  Like 
gums,  it  is  infoluble  in  alcohol,  in  oils,  or  ether :  but  is  alfo  infoluble 
in  water,  and  yields  on  diftillation  produAs  very  different  from  thofe 
afforded  by  gums :  It  is  therefore  of  an  animal  nature,  and  approaches 
perhaps  nearer  to  the  coagulable  lymph  of  animals  than  to  any  other 
fubftance. 

The 
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The  fixed  albdi,  by  means  of  heat,  diflblves  the  gluten  vegeto-anl- 
male,  but  when  it  is  precipitated  from  this  folution  by  means  of  acids» 
ft  is  found  to  have  loft  its  elafticity.  The  mineral  acids,  and  efpecially 
the  nitrous,  are  alfo  capable  of  diflblving  the  vegeto-animal  part  of  the 
farina. 

The  ftarch,  amylum,  or  the  amylaceous  matter,  makes  the  principal 
part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before  noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depo- 
fited  from  the  water  which  had  pervaded  the  entire  farina :  it  is  of  a 
greyiih  white  colour,  but  can  be  rendered  much  whiter  by  making  it 
undergo  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation.  Starch  is  infoluble  in  cold 
water ;  but  in  hgt  water  forms  a  tranljparent  glue  ;  hence  ihe  neceffity 
of  employing  cold  water  in  feparating  ic  from  the  regeto-animai  part. 
Diftilkd  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an  acid  phTegm  ;  and  its  coal  affords,  like 
other  vegetables,  a  fixed  alkaline  fait.  As  ftarch  forms  the  greateft 
part  of  the  farina,  it  is  probably  the  principal  nutritive  conllituenc  in 
bread. 

The  mucous,  or  rather  the  mucofo-faccharine  matter,  is  only  in  a 
very  fmall  quantity.  This  fubftance  on  diflillation  is  found  to  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  fugar.  The  ufe  of  this  matter  feems  to  be  that  of 
producing  the  vinous  fermentation  :  and  we  may  obferve  that  the  pre- 
paration of  good  bread  probably  depends  on  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
three  differents  parts  above  defcribcd  :  viz.  that  the  vinous  fermentation 
is  promoted  by  the  mucofo-faccharine  part,  the  acetous  by  the  ftarch^ 
and  the  putrid  by  the  gluten  vegeto-animale.  From  dificrent  ftates  or 
degrees  of  thefe  feveral  ftages  of  fermentation,  the  qualiiies  of  good 
bread  are  probably  derived.  What  remains  on  this  very  important  fub- 
]t6t  wiU  be  taken  up  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  wheat  in  the  Materia 
Medica. 

II.  Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables. 

Tbb  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  feems  to  be  of  an  intermediate  na- 
ture between  the  gummy  and  refinoiis  part.  It  is  equally  well  extra^ed 
by  water  and  by  redified  fpirit  from  many  plants  :  it  is  alfo,  however, 
procurable  in  the  form  of  a  laht^  not  at  all  foluble  in  either  of  thefe 
menftrua.  It  would  ittrn^  that  the  colouring  matter,  ftridlly  fo  called, 
has  hitherto  eluded  the  refearches  of  chemifts.  It  is  only  the  bafe  or  nidus^ 
in  which  the  real  colouring  matter  is  embodied,  tliat  chemiflry  has  as 
yet  reached  ;  and  on  the  chemical  properties  of  this  bafr^  colours  are 
capable  of  being  extra[dted  by  different  menftrua,  and  of  being  variouOy 
accommodated  to  the  purpofes  of  dying.  The  fubdances  from  which 
the  colours  of  vegetables  arc  immediately  derived,  is  without  doubt  a  very 
fnbtile  body.  Since  plants  are  known  to  lofe  their  colour  when  excluded 
from  the  light  of  the  fun,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  immediately 
cobaring  fubftance  is  primarily  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  fun, 
fomewhat  elaborated  by  vegetable  life. 

.  Many  of  thefe  dyes  are  evolved  or  varioufly  modified  by  chemical  ope- 
rations. Thus,  a  colouring  matter  is  fometimes  depofited  in  the  form  of 
a/tfcuA  during  the  putrefadlion  of  the  vegetable  ;  in  others  it  is  evolved 
or  changed  by  altub^  by  acids,  or  by  alk5i.  We  may  atfo  obferve,  that 
4lBy  part  of  the  vegetable  may  be  the  bafe  of  the  colouring  matter.  This 
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appears  from  the  folubility  of  the  diferent  dyes  id  their  proper  men- 
ftrua ;  and  in  thefe  folutioos  we  have  not  beeo  able  to  feparate  the  real 
qplpuiing  matter  from  the  bafe  ia  which  it  is  invifcated.  After  aU,  then, 
WQ  mnft  conclude,  that  a  full  inv^ftigation  of  this  fubjeft  more  proper- 
ly belongs  to  the  fublimer  parts  of  chemiftry,  than  to  the  bufmefs  ia 
which  we  are  at  prefent  engaged. 

The  colouring  drugs  will  be  confidered  in  their  proper  places. 

In  finifhing  our  hi  (lory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  only  remains 
that  we  (hould  offer  fome 

General  Obfervattont  on  tbi  Faregoifig  Principles. 

i»  EssBNTiAL  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only  from  a 
few  vegetables  :  but  grofs  oil,  refin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to 
be  common,  in  greater  or  leis  proportion,  to  all ;  fome  abounding  more 
with  one,  and  odiers  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined ; 
fo  as  to  be  eztrafled  together  from  the  fubjedl,  by  thofe  diflblvents, 
in  which  fome  of  them  feparately  could  not  be  difiblved*  Hence  wa- 
tery infufions,  and  fpirituous  ttn^ures  of  a  plant,  contain  refpedively 
more  fubftances  than  thofe  of  which  water  or  fpiric  is  the  proper  dif- 
folvent. 

3.  After  a  plant  has  been  fufficiendy  infufed  in  water,  all  that  fpirit 
eztrads  from  the  refidaum  may  be  conHdered  as  coniifting  wholly  of 
fuch  xhatter  as  diredly  belongs  to  the  adion  of  fpirit.  And  on  the 
contrary,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  extraAs  afterwards 
may  be  confidered  as  confiding  only  of  that  matter  of  which  water  is 
the  direft  di^olvent. 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  principles  V!t  have 
enumerated,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  eflential  oil,  whether  fluid  or  con- 
crete, and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  eifential  fait,  will  gradually  ex- 
hale with  the  fteam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  colleAed  by  receiving 
the  fteam  in  proper  veffels  placed  beyond  the  adlioA  of  the  heat.  ■  The 
other  principles  not  being  volatile  in  this  degree  of  heat,  remain  be- 
hind :  the  grofs  oil  and  febaceous  matter  float  on  the  top  :  the  gummy 
and  faline  fubftance,  and  a  part  of  the  refin,  are  diifolved  by  the  water, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  form  by  draining  the  liquor,  and  ez- 
|>ofing  it  to  a  gentle  heat  till  the  water  has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the 
lefm,  ftill  retained  by  the  fubjefl,  may  be  eztradted  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  feparated  in  its  proper  form  by  exhaling  the  fpirit.  On  thefe 
foundations,  mod  of  the  fubflance s  contained  in  vegetables  may  be  ex- 
traded,  and  obtained  in  a  pure  (late,  however  they  may  be  compound- 
ed together  in  the  fubjefl. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally  difen- 
gaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  dilli'nft  receptacles  within  the  fuhje<5t, 
or  exuavafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in  the  dried 
roots  of  angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfcope  difcovers  veins  of 
refm.  In  the  flower  cups  of  hypericum,  the  leaves  of  the  o^pange- 
tree,  tranfparent  points  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  naked  .'eye :  whicti,  at 
firft  view,  fecm  to  be  holes,  but,  on  a  clofer  esamio^tiQn,  s^e  fovj^d  to 
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be  Utde  TeCckt  filkd  with  eflemial  oil  la  the  bark  of  the  fir,  pine* 
burch,  andUibaie  other  trees,  the  oily  receptacles  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with  the  oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that 
they  frequently  burft,  efpecially  in  the  warm  climates,  and  difcharge 
their  contenu  in  great  quantities.  The  Acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  tho 
plumb  and  cherry  in  Europe*  yield  almoft  pure  gummy  exudations. 
From  a  fpecies  of  afh  is  fecreted  the  (aline  fweet  fubftance  manna ;  and 
the  only  kind  of  fugar  with  which  the  ancienu  were  acquainted,  appears 
t5  hare  been  a  natural  exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  all  that  naturally 
exift  in  vegetables ;  and  all  that  art  can  extra^  from  th*em,  without 
foch  operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their  original  qua- 
lities. In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour,  fmell,  tafte,  and 
medicinal  virtues,  of  the  fubjed,  are  generally  found  concentrated. 

7*  In  fome  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  adivity  refidet  in  one 
principle.  Thus,  in  fwect  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  principle  is  a 
grofs  oil ;  in  horCe-radifh  root,  an  eflential  oil ;  in  jalap  root,  a  refin  i 
in  marih  nullow  root,  a  gum  ;  in  the  leaves  of  forrel,  an  acid. 

8.  Others  have  one  kmd  of  virtue  refiding  in  one  principle,  and  ano- 
ther in  another.  Thus,  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringent  refin,  and  a 
bitter-gum ;  wormwood,  a  Arong- flavoured  efl*ential  oil,  and  a  bitter 
gum-reiin.        * 

9.  The  gro(s  infipid  oils  and  febaccous  nutters,  the  fimple  infipid 
gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  feem  to  agree  both  in 
their  medicbal  qualities,  and  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

JO.  But  eflential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ  much  in  diffe- 
rent fubjefts.  As  eflential  oils  are  univerfally  the  principle  of  odour  in 
vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  they  nmll  differ  in  this  refpedt  as  much  as 
the  fubjeds  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  frequently  partake 
of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences  depending  on  it ;  with 
this  further  diveriity,  that  the  grofs  refmous  part  often  contains  other 
powers  than  tHofe  which  refide  in  oils.  Thus,  from  wormwood  a  refin 
may  be  prepared,  containing  not  only  the  ftrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but 
likewife  the  whole  bitternefs  of  tlie  herb  ;  from  which  lad  quality  the 
oil  is  entirely  free.  1  he  bitter,  allringent,  purgative,  and  emetic  virtue 
of  vegetables,  generally  refide  in  different  forts  of  refinous  matter,  either 
pure  or  blended  with  gummy  and  faline  parts  \  of  which  kind  of  com- 
binations there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component  parts  can 
fcarccly  be  ijsparated  from  each  other,  the  whole  compound  diffolving 
almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  I'piriiuous  menftrua. 

1 1.  There  are  fome  fubHances  aifo,  which,  from  their  being  totally 
fduble  in  water,  and  not  in  fpirit,  may  be  efteemed  to  be  mere  gums  ; 
but  which,  neverthelefs,  poifels  virtues  never  to  be  found  in  the  fimple 
gums.  Such  are  the  allringent  gtm  called  acacia,  and  the  purgative 
gam  extra^d  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles 
different  in  different  plants,  ot  too  great  tenuity  to  be  coUeded  in  their 
pore  ftate,  and  of  which  oils,  gums,  and  refins,  are  only  the  matrices  or 
vehicles.  This  inquiry,  however,  is  foreign  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy, 
vhiph  is  concerned  only  about  groffer  and  more  fenfible  objeds.  When 
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we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous  plant  an  eflential  oil,  containing  in  a  fmall 
compafs  the  whole  fragrance  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjeft,  our  inten- 
tions are  equally  anfwered,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  dired 
odorous  DMtter,  or  whether  a  fragrant  principle  more  fubtile  than  itfelf 
Is  diffufed  through  it.  And  when  this  oil|  in  long  keeping,  lofes  its  o- 
dour,  and  becomes  a  refin,  it  is  equal,  in  regard  to  the  preient  confide- 
radons,  whether  the  e£fed  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a  fubtile  prin* 
ciple,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  tlie  fubftance  of  the  oil  itfelf. 


SECT.       IL 
Animals. 

FROM  the  hiftory  we  have  already  given  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
our  details  on  animal  fubftances  may,  in  many  particulars,  be  cenft- 
derably  abridged.  All  animals  are  fed  on  vegetables,'  either  diredly  or 
by  the  intervention  of  other  animals;  No  part  of  their  fubftance  is  de- 
rived from  any  other  fources,  except  water  and  air.  The  fmall  quantity 
of  fait  ufed  by  man  and  fome  other  animals,  is  only  neccffary  as  a  feafon- 
ing,  or  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  ftomach.  As  all  animal  matter,  then,  is  de- 
rived from  vegetables,  we  accordingly  find  that  the  former  is  capable  of 
being  refolved  into  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  of  the  latter.  Thus^  by 
repeated  diftillations,  we  obtain  from  animal  fubftances  the  fhme  projt- 
mate  principles  which  we  found  in  vegetables.  But  though  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetable  and  animaljfubftances  are  fundamentally  the  fame,  yet 
thefe  principles  are  combined  in  a  very  difFerent  manner.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly  rare  tiiat  animal  fubftances  are  capable,  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentations ;  and  the  putrefadlive,  into  which  they  run  remarkably 
faft,  is  alfo  different  in  fome  particulars  from  the  putrefaction  of  ve- 
getables ;  the  fmell  is  much  more  ofFenfive^  in  the  putrefaflion  of 
animal  than  of  vegetable  fubftances.  The  putrefaction  of  tirine  is  in* 
deed  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  fetor,  by  no  means  ia  intolerable  as 
lliat  of  other  animal  matters :  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  pungency 
derived  from  the  volatile  alkali.  When  analyzed  by  a  deftruftive  heat, 
animals  afford  products  very  different  from  thofe  of  vegetables  :  the 
empyreumatic  oil  has  a  particular,  and  much  more  fetid,  odour ;  and  the 
volatile  fait,  inftead  of  being  an  acid,  as  it  is  in  moft  vegetables,  is  found 
in  animals  to  be  a  volatile  alkali.  Chemifts  have  fpoken  of  an  acid  pro- 
curable from  animal  fubftances;  and  indeed  certain  parts  of  animal 
bodies  are  found  to  yield  a  fait  of  this  kind;  but  it  by  no  means  holds 
with  animal  fubftances  in  general ;  and  though  the  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary were  even  conclufivc,  it  is  confcftcdly  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not 
to  dcfcrve  any  particular  regard.  Iij^  fome  animals,  however,  an  acid 
exifts  uncombtned  and  ^eady  formed  in  their  bodies.  This  it  parti- 
cularly manifeft  in  fome  infeCls,  efpecially  ants,  from  which  a  pe- 
cular  acid  is  procured,  by  boiling  diem  in  water.  The  folid  pans 
of  animal  bodies,  as  the  mufdes,  teguments,  tendons,  cartilages,  and 
even  the  bones,  when  boiled  v^ith  water,  give  a  gelatinous  matter  or 
^Air»  refembUpg  the  vegetable  gumsy  but  much  toore  adbefive.    We 
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mad,  however^  except  the  horny  parts  and  the  hair,  which  feem  to  he 
little  folable,  either  in  water,  or  in  the  liquors  of  the  ftomach.  The  acid% 
the  alkalies,  and  quicklime,  are  alfo  found  to  be  powerful  folvents  of 
animal  matters.  It  is  from  the  folid  parts  that  the  greatcft  quantity  of 
▼olatile  alkali  is  obtained  ;  it  arifes  along  with  a  very  f'eiid  empyreumatie 
oil,  from  which  it  is  in  fome  meafure  feparated  by  repeated  redtifications. 
This  fah  is  partly  in  a  fluid,  and  partly  in  a  concrete  (late  ;  and  front 
iu  having  been  anciently  prepared  in  the  greateft  quantity  from  the  hora 
of  the  hart,  it  has  been  called  y2i//  or  fpirit  of  hartjhorn.  Volatile  alkali 
is,  however,  procurable  from  all  animals,  and  from  almoft  every  part  of 
animal  bodies,  except  fat.  Though  we  are  foraetimes  able  to  procure 
fixed  alkali  from  an  animal  cinder,  yet  it  is  probable  that  this  fait  did 
not  make  any  part  of  the  living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded  from  the 
introdudion  of  fome  faline  matter,  incapable  of  being  alTimilatcd  by  the 
funtons  of  the  living  creature. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  fhould  fir(l  examine  the 
general  fluid,  or  blood,  from  whence  the  reft  are  fecreted.  The  bloodt 
vkich  at  firft  fight  appears  lo  be  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  compofed  of 
feveral  parts,  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  and  which  the  microfcope 
can  even  perceive  in  its  uncoagulatcd  (lace.  On  allowing  it  to  ftand  at 
re^  and  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  fcparates  into  what  are  called  the 
crajfamentum  and  the  ferum.  The  crafTamentura,  or  cmor,  chiefly  con- 
fiftsof  the  red  globules,  joined  together  by  another  fubftance,  called  the 
coagulable  lymph  :  the  chemical  properties  of  thefc  globules  are  not 
as  yet  underftood ;  but  they  feem  to  contain  the  greateu  quantity  of  the 
iron  found  in  the  blood.  The  ferum  is  a  yellowi(h  fub-vifcid  liquor,  ha- 
ving little  fcciible  tafte  or  fmell :  at  a  heat  of  1 36  of  Fahrenheit,  it  coa** 
gnlates.  This  coagulation  of  the  ferum  is  alfo  owing  to  its  containing 
a  matter  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  in  the  crafFamentum,  viz.  the  co- 
agvdable' lymph  :  whatever,  then,  coagulates  animal  blood,  produces  that 
efFedl  on  this  concrefcible  part.  Several  caufes,  and  many  di£ferenC 
fabftances,  are  capable  of  effecting  this  coagulation  ;  fuch  as  contadl 
'of  air,  heat,  alcohol^  mineral  acid,  and  their  combinations  with  earths, 
as  alum,  and  fome  of  the  metallic  falts.  The  more  perfedl  neutral 
iklts  are  found  to  prevent  the  coagulation,  fuch  as  common  fait  and 
nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood,  there  are  a  great  variety  in  men 
and  other  animals.  The  excrementitious  and  redundant  fluids,  afford 
in  general  the  greatcft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  and  empyreumatic  oil ; 
fome  of  the  fecreted  fluids,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  yield  products  in 
fome  degree  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Of  this  kind  is  the  urine,  which  is 
found  to  contain  in  the  greateft  abundance  the  noted  fait  formed  from 
the  phofphoric  acid  and  volatile  alkali.  The  fat,  too,  differs  from  the 
other  animal  matters,  in  yieldbg,  by  difcillation,  a  (Irong  acid,  but  no 
volatile  alkali.  There  is  alfo  much  variety  in  the  quantity  and  ftate 
of  the  combination  of  the  faline  and  other  matters  in  different  fecreted 
flnids  ;  but  for  a  fuller  inveftigation  of  this  and  other  parts  of  the  fub« 
jed,  we  refer  to  the  doArines  of  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  and  Chemiftry ; 
with  which  it  is  more  immediately  conneAed  than  with  the  Elements  of 
Pharmacy.* 

Animal 
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Animtd  o3s  and  fats,  like  the  grbfs  oils  of  regetableSy  are  not  of  them- 
felves  folnble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirit :  but  they  may  be  united 
with  water,  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage.  Mod  of  them  may 
be  changed  into  foap  by  fixed  alkaline  falts ;  and  be  thus  rendered  mifci* 
ble  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  water. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal  fubftances,  as  mufk^ 
civet,  caftor,  is,  like  efiential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Carthufer  relates,  that  from  cador  an  actual 
cfiential  oil  has  been  obtained  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  but  of  an  exceed- 
ingly ftrong  diffaiive  fmell. 

Tht  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fundry  ani- 
mal fiibftances  in  which  their  peculiar  tafte  refides,  are  diffolved  by 
redtified  fpirit,  and  ^eem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gummy 
refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables,  difTolves 
in  water^  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils :  like  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils  and  fats 
mifcibk  in  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infers,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid  jaice« 
which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices,  which  diflfer  greatly, 
even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding  ones 
of  vegetables.  Thus,  animal  feruro,  which  appears  analogous  to  vege- 
table gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that  though  it 
mixes  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet  on  confiderablyneat« 
ing  the  mixture,  the  animal-matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid, 
and  concretes  into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  phyficians  have  been  apprehen- 
five,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  certain  difeafes,  might  rife  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous 
humours :  but  the  heat  requiilte  for  this  e£Fe£t  is  greater  than  the  hu- 
man body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining,  being  nearly  about  the  middle 
point  between  the  greateft  human  heat  commonly  obferved,  and  that  of 
boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  run  into 
putrefaction ;  they  putrify  much  fooner  than  vegetable  matters ;  and 
when  corrupted,  prove  more  offenfive. 

This  procefs  takes  place,  in  fome  degree,  in  the  bodies  of  living  ani- 
mals, as  often  as  the  juices  Magnate  long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  ob- 
ftru^on  of  the  natural  emundlories,  from  throwing  off  their  more  vola- 
tile and  corruptiSle  parts. 

During  putrefaction,  a  quantity  of  air  is  generated ;  all  the  humours 
become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and  tender.' 
Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any  of  the  viP 
cera,  or  the  imprudent  fupprefilon  of  dyfenteries  by  aftringents;  and  the 
weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veflels  obfervable  in  fcurvies,  &c. 

The  craflamentum  of  human  blood  changes,  by  putrefadlion,  into  a 
dark  livid-coloured  liquor ;  a  few  drops  of  ^ich  tinge  the  ferum  with 
a  tawny  hue,  like  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric  fluxes. 

Putrid  craflamentum  alfo  changes  a  large  quantity  of  recent  urine  to 
a  flame-coloured  water,  fo  common  in  fevers,  and  in.  die  fcurvy.    Thi$  ' 
mizturei  after  ftanding  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a  doud  refembling 

what 
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what  is  feen  In  the  crnde  water  of  acate  dlftempers^  with  (pme  oily  mat- 
ter  on  the  fnrfacct  like  the  fcum  which  floats  on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood  depofites,  in  putrefaAion*  a  fediment  refem- 
bling  a  well-digefted  pns,  and  changes  to  a  faint  olive  green.  A  ferum 
fo  far  putrefied  as  to  become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to  be  feen  in  the 
▼eflels  of  living  animals  :  but  m  dead  bodies  this  ferum  is  to  be  diftin- 

i^uiibed  by  the  green  colour  which  the  fleOi  acquires  in  corrupting.  In 
alted  meats  this  is  commonly  afcribed  to  the  brine,  hut  erroneoufly  ; 
ibr  that  has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour,  hut  only  of  qualifying  the 
t&fte,  and,  in  fomc  degree,  the  ill  efFedls  of  corrupting  alinoents.  In 
ibiil  ulcersy  and  other  fores,  where  the  ferum  is  left  to  (lagnate  long,  the 
matter  is  like  wife  found  of  this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 
The  putrefaAion  of  animal  fubftanccs  is  prevented  or  retarded  by  nioft 
iidine  matters,  even  by  ths  fixed  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which  have 
generally  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  effeA.  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  tried,  fea-falt  feems  to  refill  putrefa^ion  the  lead :  in 
finall  t^uantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs.  The  vegetable  bitters, 
as  chamomile  flowers,  are  much  ftronger  antifeptics.  not  only  prcfetving 
flcfh  long  uncorrupted,  but  like  wife  fomewhat  correcting  it  when  putrid : 
the  mineral  acids  have  this  laft  effe^  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vi- 
nous fpirits,  aromatic  and  warm  fuhftances,  and  the  acrid  plants,  falfely 
ta&K^  alkaiefcent^  as  fcnrvy-grafs  and  horfe-radifh,  are  found  alfo  to  re- 
fift  putrefia^ion.  Sugar  and  camphor  are  found  to  be  powerfully  anti- 
ieptic.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  is  likewife  thought  to  refift  putre- 
iaOion  ;  but  above  all,  the  nitrous  air  is  found  to  be  the  mod  effectual 
in  preferving  animal  bodies  from  corruption.  The  lift  of  the  (eptics» 
m  of  thofe  fubftances  that  promote  putrefadlion,  is  very  (hort :  and 
fttch  a  property  has  only  been  difcovered  in  calcareous  earths  and  mag- 
nefia,  and  a  very  few  falts  which  have  thefe  earths  for  their  bafes. 

It  is  obfcrvable,  that  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  tendency  of  animal 
matters  to  putrefadion,  yet  brodis  made  from  them,  with  the  admixture 
of  vegetables,  inflead  of  putrefying,  turn  four.  Sir  John  Pr ingle  has 
found,  that  animal  flefh  in  fubftance,  beaten  up  with  bread  or  other 
farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  into  the  con- 
fidence of  a  pap,  and  kept  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body* 
grows  in  a  little  time  four ;  while  the  vegetable  matters,  without  the 
nefh,  fuifer  no  fuch  change. 

It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  feftion,  that  fomc  few  vegetables  in 
the  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  diicover  fome  agreement,  in  their  matter* 
with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  yielding  a  volatile  alkaline  (alt  in 
confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  no  acid,  or  fixed  alkali,  which  the 
generality  of  vegetables  afford.  In  animal  fubftances  alfo,  there  arc 
fome  exceptions  to  the  general  analyfis ;  from  animal  fats,  as  we  before 
obferved,  inftead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  ;  and 
their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  offenfivenefs  of  the  other  a- 
nimal  oils. 
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SECT-    III. 

Minerals. 

I.^  Oils  and  BiTUMSMS. 

IN  the  mineral  kingdom  is  foond  a  fluid  oil  calledl  nophtba  or  petrohupif ' 
floating  on  the  futface  of  waters,  or  iiTuing  from  clefts  of  rocks^  par- 
ticularly in  the  eaftem  countries,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  very  difFerent  from 
that  of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  almoft  as  limpid  as  water,  highly  in- 
flammable,  not  foluble  in  fpiric  of  wine|  and  more  averfe  to  union  with 
water  thap  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oilsi  more  or  lefs  tinged* 
pf  a  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a  ftronger  or  weaker  fmelU  By  the 
admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  conflift 
with  them*  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  conliftent ;  and  in  tbcfe 
dates  fu-e  called  bitumens, 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  lilye  the  correfponding  produSs  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  n^uch 
more  diflUcultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  pioft  part  only  partially ; 
they  liqu^y  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be  confiderably  ftronger 
than  vegetable  products.  Their  fmells  are  various  ;  but  all  of  tJbcsiB 
ei^bcr  in  the  natural  ftate,  when  melted  or  fet  on  ^tt^  yield  a  peculiar 
]d?id  of  Aroag  fcent,  called  from  them  bstumlnout. 

The  folid  bitumens  are,  amber,  jet,  afphaltuni  or  bitumen  of  Judea, 
and  foflU  or  pit  coal.  All  Jthefe  bitumens,  when  diftilled,  give  out  an 
odorous  phlegm,  or  water,  more  or  lefs  coloured  and  faline  ;  an  acid» 
frequently  in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  an  oil,  at  firil  refembling  the  native,  pe- 
trolea,  but  foon  becoming  heavier  and  thicker  ;  and  ladly,  a  quantity 
of  volatile  alkali  is  obtained  ;  the  refiduum  is  a  charry  matter,  differing 
in  its  appearances  according  xs>  the  nature  of  the  bitumeu  which  had 
been  analyfed. 

From  the  obfervations  of  feveral  naturalifts,  it  is  probable  that  all  bitu- 
mens are  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin ;  that  the  circumflances  by 
which  they  differ  from  the  reQnous  and  other  oily  matters  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  are  tlie  natural  effedls  of  time,  or  of  an  alteration  produced 
on  them  by  mineral  acids ;  or  perhaps  they  are  the  effect  of  both  thefe 
caufes  combined.  This  opinion  is  the  more  probablet  fiQce  bitumens, 
on  a  chemical  analyfis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali  i  neither  of  which  are 
found  in  any'other  minerals. 

II.  Earths. 
.'  Under  tlie  mineral  earths  are  included  (tones  ;  thefe- being  no  other 
than  earths  in  an  indurated  (late. — The  different  kinds  of  thefe  bodies 
hitherto  taken  notice  of,  are  the  following. 

!•  Earibs  foluble  tn  tbe  nitrous^  mun'oiief  and  vf^e fable  actds^  lui  not  ai  all 
or  exaedingly  fl>anngly  in  tbe  vitriolic  acid,  IVben  prcxioufly  dtffolvid  in 
oibtr  adds,  thy  are  pruift'atcd  by  the  addition  of  tbit  la/l^  whivb  ibue 

unites 
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unitet  wilb  them  into  infyid^  or  nearly  ifififod  eoncntes^fcarcefy^  or/ome* 
times  notfoluUe  m  ivater. 

Of  this  kind  are, 

1.  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  :  d/iflingidi/be/i  ly  its  being  convertible 
in  afirong  Jite  ^'itbnut  addition^  'into  on  acrimoniour  calx  cafied  quicklime. 
This  earth  occnrs  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom  :  The 
fine  fbft  chalk,  the  coarfer  lime-ftones,  the  hard  marbles,  the  tranfpa- 
rent  ipars,  the  eardi j  matter  contained  is  waters,  and  which  feparating 
from  them,  incruilates  the  tides  of  the  caverns,  or  hangs  like  ifides  from 
the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  appearances  di£R;rent  appellations* 
How  ftrongly  foever  fome  of  thefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for 
particular  medicinal  purpofes,  thej  are  only  fundamentally  different 
forais  of  this  calcareous  earth  ;  fimple  pnlverifation  depriving  them  of 
the  foperficial  characters  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  mafs. 
Hoft  of  them  generally  contain  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fome  of 
the  indiffoluble  kinds  of  earth  ;  which,  however,  affedls  their  medicinal 
qoalities  no  otherwife  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their  bulk. 
Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pureft  ;  and  is  therefore  in  general  pre- 
ferred. They  all  bum  into  a  (Irong  quicklime  :  in  this  (late,  a  part  of 
them  diffolves  in  water^  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  af- 
tfingent  and  lithontripcic  powers  that  have  been  errooeoufly  afcribed  to 

,    fome  of  the  earths  in  their  natural  ftate. 

Daring  the  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a  large  quantity  of  elaRic 
vqxnir  is  difcharged  :  the  abfence  of  this  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  the  caufti- 
dty  of  quicklime,  and  of  its  folubility  in  water  in  the  form  of  lime- wa* 
ter.  For  a  more  full  account  of  this  fubje^,  fee  the  articles  Fixed 
Aia,  LiMK- Water,  and  Caustic  Lky. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  ;  burning  into  quicklime  like  tbe  mineral. 
Q{  this  kind  ate  oyfter-fhells,  and  all  the  marine  (liells  that  have  been 
examined  ;  though  with  fome  variation  in  the  fifength  of  the  quicklime 
produced  from  them. 

3.  Ponderous  earth,  called  alfo  Barytes  ;  dtfl:nf>uijhable  from  tbe  former 
by  fuperior  fpectfc  gravity ^  being  about  tivice  tbe  weight,  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
Limf,  The  nature  of  this  kind  of  earth  has  not  been  long  known,  and 
it  was  not  received  into  the  lid  of  the  materia  medica  till  the  laft  edition 
of  the  £dinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  For  its  peculiarites  and  habitudes  fee 
the  article  Barytes. 

II.  Eartbs  foluble  wiib  eafe  in  the  vitriolic  af  well  as  other  acids ^  andyield* 
ingi  in  all  other  combinations  therewith^  faline  concretes  foluble  in  water. 

1.  Magnetia  alba  :  compofing  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a  bitter  purgative  fait. 
This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a  pure  ftate.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts  ;  from  the  bitter 
liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryftallization  of  fca-falt  from  fca-water ; 
from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncryftallized  in  the  puirefaflion  of  fome 
forts  of  rough  nitre.  It  alfo  occurs  in  mixture  with  other  earths,  in 
different  ftones,  as  in  foap-rock  and  others. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  :  compofing  with  the  vitriolic  add  a  ver^  q/lnngent 
fait.    This  ca^ih  has  been  fcld'om  found  naturally  pure.    It  is  obtained 

^  from- 
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from  a\uin ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  combination  of  it  with  the  vitrio- 
lic acid.  , 

III.  Earths  mthlcb  by  digeJHon  v:ith  acids  are  not  at  all  dijfolvtd. 

1.  Cryftalline  earths  ;  naturally  imird,  fo  as  tojirihejire  witbjleel s  ^^- 
eoming  friaile  in  ajlrongfre.  Of  this  kind  arc  flints,  cryftals^  &c  which 
appear  to  confift  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  ixl  the  purity, 
hardnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

2.  Talky  earth  :  not.  Jlriking  fire  with  Jleely  and  fcarctly  alterable  by  a 
vehement  fire.  The  maffes  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy 
texture ;  more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glittering,  fmooth  and  undtu- 
9US  to  the  touch  :  .too  flexible  and  elaflic  to  be  eafily  pulverifed  ;  and 
foft,  fo  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

III.       MXTALS. 

Of  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  moft  obvious  cha* 
raders  are,  their  peculiar  brightncfs,  perfcdl  opacity,  and  great  weight  ; 
the  lighted  of  them  is  feven,  and  the  heavieft  upwards  of  nineteen  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

To  underftand  the  writers  in  chemtftry,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed, 
that  metals  are  divided  into  the  perfeilf  the  tmperje^^  and  {ti^  Jemi-me- 
tals. 

Thofe  pofleiTed  of  dudility  and  malleability,  and  which  are  not  fen- 
fibly  altered  by  very  violent  degrees  of  heat,  are  called  perfeEl  metals  «* 
Of  thefe  there  are  three  :  gold,  filver,  and  platina.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  the  mark  of  their  indeftru^ibility  by  fire  is  only  relative  r 
and  indeed,  modern  chemiAs  have  been  able,  by  a  very  intenfe  degree  of 
heat,  to  bring  gold  into  the  date  of  a  calx^  or  fomething  very  nearly  re« 
fembling  it. 

Thofe  metallic  fubflances  which  poflefs  the  diftinAive  properties  of 
the  perfect  metals,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,  are  called  the  imperfiSi  metals  s 
Thefe  are,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead. 

Laftly,  thofe  bodies  having  the  metallic  charaders  in  the  moft  imperfeft 
ftate,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  have  no  dudlility  and  the  leall  fixity 
in  the  fire,  are  diftinguiflicd  by  the  name  oi  fmtmttals  :  Thefe  arc,  an- 
timony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganefe,  and  arfenic ;  which 
laft  might'  be  rather  confidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  metallic 
and  the  faline  bodies. 

Mercury  has  been  generally  ranked  in  a  clafs  by  itfclf. 

All  metallic  bodies,  when  heated  in  clofe  veifels,  melt  or  fufe.  This 
fufion  takes  place  at  different  degrees  of  heat  in  different  metals  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  procefs  produces  any  change  in  the  metals, 
provided  it  be  conduced  in  clofe  veffels.  Metals,  expofed  to  the  com- 
bined adion  of  air  and  fire,  are  converted  into  earth-like  fubftances 
called  calces  :  by  this  procefs,  called  calcination^  the  metal  fuffers  remaurk- 
able  changes.  From  the  diftindive  marks  we  have  before  given  of  the 
metallic  bodies,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  perfect  metsds  are  moft 
ilowlyi  tilic  imperfQft  more  quickly,  and  the  fcmi-mctals  aoft  eafily  and 
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fooneft,  aiSeded  in  this  operation.  This  earth-like  powder,  or  calxf  it 
i'oand  to  pofTefs  no  metallic  afped,  but  is  confiderablj  heavier  than  the 
metal  before  its  calcination :  it  has  no  longer  any  affinity  with  metallic 
bodies,  nor  even  with  the  metal  i'mm  which  it  has  been  produced. 

Beiides  this  metho(l  of  calcining  metals  by  air  and  fire,  iliey  may 
likewife  be  brought  into  the  ilate  of  a  calx»  by  diOving  them  in  acidi» 
from  which  they  may  be  afterwards  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or 
by  adding  to  the  folution  an  alkaline  falu  Metals  may  be  alfo  cal- 
cined by  detonation  with  nitre.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties 
11  generally  accompanied  with  a  lemarkiible  alteration  in  their  mcdi« 
cinal  virtues  :  thus,  quickfilver,  taken  into  tlic  body  in  its  crude  ftate^ 
aad  undivided,  feems  inaAive,  but  proves,  when  calcined  by  tire,  evca 
in  fmall  dofes,  a  ftrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  I'maller  ones,  a 
powerful  alterative  in  chronical  diforders  ;  while  regulus  of  antimony^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  changed  by  the  fiAme  treatment,  from  a  high  degree 
of  virulence  to  a  (late  of  inaAivity. 

Qalces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  below  ignition  :  thofe 
of  lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a  red  or  low  white  heat  run  into  a  tranfparcnt 
glafi ;  the  others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without  extreme  ve- 
hemence of  fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glares  recover  their  metallic 
form  and  qualities  again  by  the  (kilful  addition  of  fome  inflanomable 
fubftance.  This  recovery  of  the  metallic  calces  into  the  metallic  form 
is  called  reduQion.  During  this  procefs  an  elaftic  aerial  fluid  efcapes, 
which  is  found  to  be  pure  nhy  either  in  a  feparate  (late,  or  combined 
with  the  inflammable  fubftantVs  added  to  reduce  the  calx. 

The  converfion  of  metals  into  calce^  is  owing  to  the  abforption  o£ 
pure  air  ;  and  the  redudi<^n  to  the  extrication  of  pure  air. 

All  metallic  bodies  difiblvc  in  acids  -,  fome  only  in  particular  acids^ 
fome  only  in  compoiitions  of  acids,  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous 
and  marine  ;  and  others,  in  all  acids.  Moft  of  them  are  more  foluble 
in  acids  in  the  form  of  calx,  than  in  their  pure  metallic  form.  Some 
Uicewife  diiTolve  in  alkaline  liquors,  as  copper  ;  and  others,  as  lead,  in 
ezprefTed  oils.  Fufed  with  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  molt  of  them  are  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diflblved  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful 
efitds  in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their  pure 
ilate  to  be  inaftive.  Their  a(5tivity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  acid  combined  with  them  :  Thus  lead,  which  in  its  crude 
torm  has  no  ienfible  efFeA,  when  united  with  a  fmall  portion  of  vege- 
table acid  into  ceruf&,  difcnvers  a  low  degree  of  the  (lyptic  and  malig- 
nant quality,  which  it  fu  (Irongly  exerts  when  blended  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  fame  acid,  in  what  was  called  Jauharum  Jaiurnu  but 
now  more  properly  plumbum  mtla.um  :  and  thus  mercury,  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid,  forms  the  violent  cotrofive  fublimate» 
which  by  diminifhing  the  proportion  of  acid;  becomes  tlie  milder  me- 
dicine called  menwius  duJdu 
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IV.  AwDs. 

Tm  acids  of  this  order  are  very  numerous  ;  bat  as  we  are  at  prefent 
treating  of  Mineralsf  we  (hall  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  the  mineral 
or/c^acidfi.  -  , 

Thcfe  ave  diftinguifhcd  by  the  names  of  the  concretes  from  which 
they  have  been  principally  extracted ;  vittioiic  from  vitriol,  the  mtrotii 
from  nitre  or  {altpetrc ;  and  the  marine  or  muriniic  from  common  fea- 
ftlt.  They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  watery  fluid :  They  have  all  a 
remarkable  attraction  for  watwr^  and  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  atr 
with  rapidity,  and  the  generation  of  heat.  Although  heat  be  pibduced 
by  their  union  with  water,  yet,  when  mixed  with  ice  in  a  certain  man* 
ner,  they  generate,  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Acids  change  the  purple 
and  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a  red  :  they  refifl  fermentation  ;  imd 
lafUy,  they  imprefs  that  peculiar  {tnfatxon  on  the  tongue,  called/otinif^, 
and  which  their  name  imports.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
are  all  highly  corrofive,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  fafely  touched,  unlefs 
largely  diluted  with  water,  or  united  with  fuch  fubftances  as  obtund  or 
fupprefs  their  acidity.  Mixed  haftily  with  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a 
violent  ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a  copious  difcharge  of 
noxious  fumes :  a  part  of  the  acid  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous 
ipirit  into  a  new  conipound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  ffirtt  or 
EAtr.  It  i$  obfervable,  that  the  muriatic  acid  is  much  lefk  difpofed  to 
thifr  union  with  fpirit  of  wine  than  either  of  the  other  two ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  many  of  the  compound  falts  refulting  from  the  combination  of 
earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  are  foluble  in  fpirit,  while 
thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All  thefe  acids  c£fervefce  ftrongly 
with  mild  alkaline  falts,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  form  with  them 
neutral  falts ;  that  is,  fuch  as  difcovcr  no  marks  either  of  an  acid  or 
alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thin  li- 
quor: the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  widi- 
out  which  it  would  be  diflufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour :  the  vitriolic 
(lands  in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  condenfation  as  to  alFume 
commonly  an  oily  confiftence,  (whence  its  former  name,  oil  of  vitrioi\ 
and  ia  fome  circumftances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  fo- 
luble earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid  liquors  only  the  pure  acid 
part :  fo  that  the  water  may  now  be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  com- 
pound  fait  left  in  a  dry  form. 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with  the  three  different  alln- 
lies,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths  and  metallic  bodies,  refults  a  va- 
riety of  faline  compounds :  the  principal  of  which  (hall  be  particulartled 
in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  ftate,  is  much  more  pon- 
derous than  the  other  two ;  it  emits  no  vifible  vapour  in  the  heat  of  the 
atmofphere,  but  imbibes  moifture,  which  increafes  its  weight :  the  nitrous 
andmuriauc  emit  copious  corrofive  fumes ;  thenitrous,  yellowiflired;  and 
the  muriatic,  white  ones.  If  bottles,  containing  the  three  acids,  be  ftopt 
with  cork,  the  cork  is  tinged  black  with  the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a 
ycUow  fobftance  by  the  nitrous^  and  into  a  wbitiih  one  by  the  muriatic. 

It 
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It  is  aboTe  laid  down  as  a  chaxzQtr  of  one  of  the  clafl*es  of  earths, 
jhat  the  Titriolic  acid  precipitates  them  iwben  they  are  previoufly  dtf- 
fdvtd  in  any  other  acid :  it  is  obvious  that  on  the  fame  principle  this 
particular  acid  may  be  dUlinguifhed  from  all  others.  This  charader 
ienres  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  ftate,  but  iikewife  for  all  its  com- 
binations that  are  foluble  in  water.  If  a  folution  of  any  compound  £ilt» 
whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a  folution  of  chalk  in  any  other 
acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from  the  fubftance  with  which  it  was 
before  combined,  and  join  itfeli^  to  the  chalk,  formJDg  therewith  a  com- 
pound ;  which,  being  no  longer  foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole 
milky  at  firft,  but  by  ftanding  a  fliort  while  the  new  compound  gradual- 
ly'fabfides.  The  fame  phenomenon  occurs  in  a  much  more  evident  man- 
oecnf,  inftead  of  a  folution  of  chalk,  we  ufe  a  folution  of  Barytes. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined,  is 
both  diftingutihed  and  extricated  it'  any  inflammable  fubftance  be  brought 
to  a  ftate  of  ignition  with  it.  If  the  fubjedt  be  mixed  with  a  little  pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  made  red-hot,  a  deflagration  or  fulmination  enfues ; 
diat  is,  a  bright  flame,  with  a  hi  fling  noife ;  and  the  inflammable  matter 
and  the  acid  being  thus  confiimed  or  diflipated  together,  there  remains 
only  the  fubftance  which  was  before  combined  with  tli^  acid,  and  the 
finall  quantity  of  aflies  afforded  by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflngrating  with  inflammable  fub- 
fiances  ferves  not  only  as  a  criterion  of  the  acid  in  various  forms  and  dif- 
^ifes,  but  Iikewife  for  difcovering  inflammable  matter  in  bodies,  when 
Its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other  trials. 
.  All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  examined,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  eiich  of  them  apart.  There  are,  however,  a  few  other  mineral 
acids,  which  are  of  importance  10  be  known ;  thefe  are  aqua  regia  ;  acid 
^ borax  ;  ffarry  acid;  and,l;it\ly,^.x^</a/V,  which  has  of  late  been  called 
§irwi  actdf  add  of  chalky  and  cGrb'^nu:  acid. 

Aqua  regia  has  been  generally  pn^parcd  by  a  mixture  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  of  little  avail  in  phar- 
macy, whether  we  confider  it  as  a  diflindl  acid,  or  only  as  a  modification 
of  the  muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  thot  the  muriatic  acid,  when  diftil- 
led  with  mangamfe^  fuffers  a  change  which  renders  it  capable  of  diflbl- 
ving  gold  and  platina';  this  change  is  produced  by  the  acid  acquiring  a 
redundance  of  pure.  air.  This  experiment,  however,  renders  it  proba- 
ble, that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  regia,  is  only  fubfervicnt 
to  accompliihing  the  fame  change  in  the  muriatic  acid,  which  is  produ- 
ced by  diftilling  that  acid  with  manpaiicfe. 

'  As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer  operations  in  chemiftry, 
and  ip  the  art  of  aifaying,  we  think  it  unneceflkry  to  fay  more  of  it  in 
\3bis  place. 

'  TTie  eeid  of  borax ^  or  fedativefalt  ofHomberg^  may  be  extrad^ed  from 
borax,  a  neutral  fait,  whofe  bafe  is  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  native  in  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  in  Tufcany.  It  is  a  light, 
cryftallized  concrete  fait :  its  tafle  is  fenfibly  acid ;  it  is  diflicuUly  foluble 
in  water;- but  the  fohition  changes  blue  vegetable  colours- to  a  red. 
With  vitrefcent  earths,  it  fufcs  into  a  white  glafs :  it  unites  with  the 

other 
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other  alkalies,  with  magnefia*  and  with  quicklime.  The  falts  rehilting 
ftoin  thefe  combinations  are  very  imperfe^y  known.  The  fait  has  been 
'  called  y^^/ft;r,  from  its  fuppofed  virtues  as  an  anodyne  and  fefrigerdnt 
remedy ;  but  modem  phyficians  have  very  little  faith  in  this  once  cele- 
brated drug. 

The  /parry  acid  is  fo  called,  from  its  being  extracted  from  a  foflil, 
^2l\edJpanyJ!uor,  or  vitreous /par.  As  it  has  not  yet  been  employed  for 
any  purpofe  in  pharmacy,  we  think  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt  any 
further  account  of  it  here. 

Befides  the  acids  before  mentioned,  there  have  alfo  been  difcovered 
acids  feemingly  of  a  peculiar  nature,  in  amber,  in  arfenic,  and  other 
minerals:  but  as  thefe  have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ofe  in 
pharmacy,  they  cannot  properly  have  a  place  in  this  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  laft,  but  perhaps  the  moft  generally  difFufed, 
acid  in  nature :  this  is  the  aerial  acid,  or 

Fixed  Air. 

In  our  pharmaceutical  hiftory  of  this  body,  wc  (hall  only  ufe  the 
nzmz  fixed  air^  originally  given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Dr  Black.  Jit 
lias  received  many  different  names,  according  to  the  fubftances  •  frpin 
which  it  is  difengaged,  and  to  the  different  opinions  concerning  its  na- 
ture :  it  is  the  ga J  fivejir^  of  Helmont,  the  ccid  of  chalky  calcareous  gat^  mr* 
pbiticgaSf  mfpbitic  acid^  aerial  actd^  and  carhnnic  acid^  of  modem  chemifts. 
In  accommodating  our  account  of  it  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  it  as 
moft  convenient  to  oonfider  it  as  an  acid.  It  may  be  extricated  by  heat, 
or  by  other  acids, from  all  calcareous  earths;  that  is,  from  all  thofe  earths 
which,  by  calcination,  are  converted  into  quicklime  ;  fuch  as  chalks, 
marble,  limeftone,  fea- (hells,  Uz,  It  is  like  wife  extricated  from  mild, 
fixed,  and  volatil^e  alkalies,  ami  from  magnefia.  Thus,  if  the  vitriolic, 
or  almoft  any  other  acid,  be  added  to  a  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or 
mild  alkali,  a  briik  effervel'cence  immediately  enfues  ;  the  fixed  air 
is  difcharged  in  bubbles :  and  the  other  acid  takes  its  place.  If  thiji 
procefs  be  condudVed  with  an  apparatus,  to  be  afterwards  defcribed, 
the  fixed  air,  feparated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  receivec^ 
and  preferved  in  clofe  veffels.  When  thus  difengaged,  it  affuroes  its 
real  chara^er,  viz.  that  of  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid.  Fixed  air  is  alfp 
feparated  in  great  quantity  during  tlie  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable 
matters.  When  a  calcareous  earth  is  deprived  of  this  acid  by  heat,  it  is 
converted  into  the  caudic  fuhftance  quicklime.  When  alkalies,  fixed  or 
volatile,  are  deprived  of  ir,  they  are  rendered  cauftic,  incapable  of  cryf- 
tallifation,  or  of  cffcrvcfcing  with  other  acids.  .  They  are  alfo  in  this 
deae rated  fk'dtc  much  more  pc.werful  in  diffolving  other  bodies.  By  rc# 
combining  this  acid  with  quicklime,  calcined  magnefia,  or  cauftic  alkali, 
theie  fuftances  again  aflumc  their  former  weight  and  properties.  When 
thefe  bodies  are  combined  with  fixed  air,  they  are  called  mild^  as  miU 
calcareout  earthy  mVd  alkali^  Sec.  And  when  deprived  of  this  acid,  they 
are  called  caujiic  ;  as  caujlic  calcareout  earthy  caufiic  aliaUt  &c.  But  as 
magnefia  is  not  rendered  cauftic  by  calcination,  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  proper  to  call  them  arreted  and  deaerated.     Fixed  air  is  more  dif- 

pofed 
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po&d  to  nnite  widi  barytes  and  calcareous  earth  than  with  any  other 
fobftanee  ;  next  to  thefe  it  has  the  ftrongeft  attra^inn  for  fixed  alkali, 
then  for  magnefia,  and  laftly  for  volatile  alkali.  We  iliall  afterwards 
find,  that-tbeiie  relative  powers  of  the  different  I'ubftances  to  unite  with 
it,  lay  the  foundation  of  many  important  proceil'es  in  pharmacy. 

When  we  pour  a  fmall  ouantity  of  this  acid  into  lime-water,  the 
^  liqoor  inftantly  aiTumes  a  white  colour,  and  the  lime  gradually  prect- 
piutes,  leaving  the  water  clear  and  tafllefs  :  the  lime  in  this  experi- 
ment abforbed  the  acid,  and  has  therefore  become  milJ  or  aerated  cal-^ 
careoas  earth.  This  acid  is  capable  of  being  abforbed  by  water  ;  and 
the  water  thus  impregnated,  precipitates  lime  into  lime-water  :  but  if  a 
certsun  larger  quantity  of  this  impregnated  water  be  added,  the  lime  is 
rediflblvedt  and  the  liquor  recovers  its  tranfparency.  '  Water  impregna- 
ted, with  it  is  capable  of  diffolving  iron  ;  and  in  this  way  are  formed 
.native  and  artificial  chalybeate  waters.  Zinc  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  fame 
liquor.  This  acid  is  eaftly  expelled  from  the  water  by  boiling,  and 
even  by  time  alone«  if  the  veffcl  be  not  kept  clofe  Ihut  Fixed  air  extin- 
goiilies  flame  and  animal  life,  and  ought  therefore  lo  be  cautioully  raa- 
luged :  like  other  acids,  it  changes  tlic  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to 
I  red,  and  communicates  an  acidulous  talle  to  the  water  impregnated 
vith  it. 

From. thefe  feveral  fads,  it  will  appear  obvious,  that  miU or  efervcf- 
fiKg  alkaiies^  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  are  really  neuiral  falcs,  com- 
pounded of  this  acid  and  pure  alkali  :  like  other  acids  it  unites  with 
thefe  bodies,  dfminiihes  their  cauflicity,  and  efFcds  their  cryllalization. 
In  fpeakingy  therefore,  of  pure  alkali^  we  ought  to  confine  ourfelves 
to  thofe  in  the  caufiic  or  de^eraied  ftate.  Many  other  pr9pcrties  of  this 
acid  might  be.  mentioned,  but  we  have  noticed  all  thofe  which  we 
thought  .were  concerned  in  the  bufmefs  of  pharmacy.  We  fhill  have  oc- 
cafion  to  recur  to  the  fubje(fl  when  we  come  to  the  preparation  of  feve- 
ral compound  drugs. 

Ley  US  next  take  a  view  of  what  pa/fcs  in  the  combinatioos  of  acids 
with  different  fubftances. 

If  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable  acid,  as  vinegar, 
and  formed  into  a  neutral  fait,  on  aJding  to  this  compound  fome  muria- 
tic acid,  the  acetous  acid  will  be  ciifeng<i^ed,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally 
in  a  moderate  heat,  leaving  the  muriatic  in  pofTcfllon  of  the  alkali  t 
the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner  difpolTefs  the  muriatic, 
which  now  arifes  in  its  proper  white  fumes,  though  without  fuch  an  ad- 
dition it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of  heat ; 
on  the- addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  nitrous  jjlv^s  way  in  its  turn, 
exhaling  in  red  fumes,  and  leaving  only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali 
united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diffolvcd  in  an  acid,  the  addition  of 
any  earthy  body  that  is  diffoluble  in  that  acid  will  precipitate  the  metal : 
a  volatile  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  car»h  ;  11  fixed 
alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile:  and  the  remaining  faU.  -.ill  b*.  '\r  fame 
as  if  the  acid  and  fixed  alkali  had  been  joined  together  at  firft,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  kinds. 

E  The 
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The  power  of  bodies,  on  which  thefe  vatious  tranrpofitions  and  coiniM* 
nations  depend,  is  called  by  the  chemifts  affinity  or  eleSHve  attraSian  j  a 
term,  like  ihe  Newtonian  aUrafiion,  defigned  not  to  exprcfs  the  caofe^ 
but  the  e£Fe<5l.  .When  an  acid  fpontaneoafly  quits  a  petal  to  unite  with 
ap  alkali,  they  fay  //  has  a  gt eater  aitraSion  for  the  alkali  than  for  the 
ynctal :  and  when  on  the  contrary,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  attraflion  for 
fixe.i  alkali  than  for  the  volatile,  they  mean  only  that  it  will,  unite  with 
the  fixed  in  preftience  to  the  volatile  ;  and  that  it  previoufly  united 
wiih  a  volatile  alkah,  it  will  forfake  this  for  a  fixed  one. 

The  doftrine  of  the  a.tra^ions  of  bodies  is  of  a  very  extenfive  ufe  in 
chemical  pharmacy  :  many  of  the  officinal  proceffes,  as  we  (hall  fee 
hereafter,  are  founded  on  it :  feveral  of  the  preparations  turn  out  vcff 
different  from  what  would  he  expedted  by  a  perlbn  unacquainted  with 
thefe  properties  of  bodies  ;  and  if  any  of  them,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  or  other  caufes,  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  they  may  be 
rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes,  by  fuch  tranfpolitions  of  their 
component  parts  as  are  pointed  out  by  the  knowledge  of  their  attrao- 
tions. 

We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  attradions  obfcr- 
ved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  from  that  of  the  famous  Berg- 
man. 

The  tablci  is  to  be  thus  underftood  :  The  fabftance  printed  in  capitals 
on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  greateft  attradion  for  that  immediate 
ly  under  it,  a  lefs  attradlion  for  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the 
feries  :  that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has  been  combined  with  the 
top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  intermediate  bodies  will  difunite 
them  ;  the  intermediate  body  uniting  with  the  uppermoft  body  of  the 
feries,  and  thi  owing  out  the  remote  one.  Thus,  in  the  firft  column  of 
the  vitriolic  acid,  a  fixed  alkali  being  placed  between  the  acid  andiroos 
it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  wherever  vitriolic  acid  and  iron  are  mixed  to- 
gether, the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will  unite  with  the  acid» 
and  occafion  the  iron  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  fubftances  are  ex- 
preffed  in  one  feries,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  any  of  thofe  bodies 
which  are  nearer  to  the  uppermoft,  will  in  like  manner  difengage  from 
it  any  of  thofe  which  are  more  remote. 


TABLE 
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TABLE  OF  SINGLE  ATTRACTIONS. 


B»  WATER. 


Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid 

A(^l'A  RtOIA. 

Barytcs, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vc;rctablc  alkali. 

Vegeuble  alkali, 

FcfHl  alkali. 

Foffil  alkali, 

F'.ffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali. 

Barytes, 

Barytcs, 

Baryrcs, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Magneiia, 
Volatile  alkali. 

Magnefia, 

Magncfia, 

Mn^nefia, 

Volaiilc  alkafi. 

Volatile  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Cby, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Clay. 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Hh, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Coj>pcr, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Aniimcmy, 

Antimony, 

Aiicnic, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Mcrcary, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold. 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Water, 

W;*ier, 

Water, 

Alkohol.      .. 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol 

By  FIRE,    ■ 


{Vegetable  alkali, 

Barytes, 

Bafyies, 

ISarytes, 

Foffil  alkaK, 

Yefretable  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali.' 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Barytes, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkalir 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia. 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay. 

taay. 

[clay. 

Clay. 

Table 
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Tabl£  of  Single  Attractions  continued. 


By  water. 

Acid  ©f  Borax. 

Acid  of  Sugar. 

AcidopTartar. 

Acid  cf  Soiirel« 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime> 

Barytes, 

Barytes, 

Barytes, 

Barytes, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia,          ^ 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali. 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali. 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali, 

FoiHl  alkali, . 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volat'dc  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali. 

Clar, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tm, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol. 

AlkohoL 

By  fire. 

Lime, 

Barytes, 

• 

Magnefia, 

Vcgeuble  alkali, 

- 

Foffil  alkali, 

Metals, 

Volatile  alkalr, 

• 

Clay. 

... 
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Table  ^Single  Attractions  continued. 


Bt  water. 


ACIO  OF  LEMO^. 

Acetous  acid. 

Acid  of  phos- 

AfiaiAL ACID. 

phorus. 

Lime, 

Barytcs, 

Lime, 

Barytes, 

Barybs, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkiaili, 

Barytes, 

Lime, 

Slagnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Vegeuble  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Ve^eUble  alkali, 

Lime, 

Foffil  alkili, 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

CUy, 

Zinc. 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

IroD) 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron,  • 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Copper,      V 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Andmony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Mercury^ 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

SUver, 

Silver, 

SUver, 

SUver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water. 

Water. 

Alkobol. 

Alkofiol, 

Bt  fire. 


Barytes, 

Lime, 

Vegeuble  alkali, 

Barytes, 

• 

Foffil  alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Lime, 

■Vegeuble  alkali. 

Magneda, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay. 

Clay. 

Tails 
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Table  o/*  Single  J^ttkkctioih^  continued. 


By  water. 


Vegetable  Al- 

Fossil Alkali. 

Volatile  Al- 

Barttes^ 

kali. 

kali. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acidj 

Nitrous  acid. 

Nirrous  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Muriatic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid,  ' 

Muriatic  acid, 

Acid  of  forrcl^ 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Phbfplioric  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid. 

Phofphoric  acidt 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  of  forrel,  • 

Acid  of  forrcl. 

Acid  of  forrel. 

Acid  of  lemon» 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Acid  of  tartar, . 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Acid  of  benzoip, 

Acid  of  benzoin. 

Acid  of  benzoii, 

Acetous  acid. 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid. 

Acetous  acid. 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax. 

Acid  of  bora*, 

Aerial  acid. 

Aerial  acid. 

9i  erial  acid. 

Aerial  acid. 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Uudtuous  oils, 

Unduous  oils. 

UncHuous  oils. 

Undluous  0ftl«^ 

Sulphur, 

Sulphur, 

Snlphuj;, 

Sulphur. 

Metals. 

Metals. 

\ 

Metals. 

•• 

By  fire. 


Phofphoric  acid. 

Pholphoric  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid. 

Acid  of  borax. 

Acid  of  borax,   ' 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  borax, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

.Vitriolic  acidj 

Muriatic  acid,- 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nixrous  acid. 

Acetous  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Muriatic  acid, 

Barytes,. 

Muriatic  acid, 

Acetous  acid. 

Acetous  acid. 

Lime, 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Barytes, 

Barytes, 

Magncfia, 

Acetous  acid, 

Lime, 

Lime,    • 

Clay, 

Fixed  alkali. 

Magncfia, 

Magncfia, 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Lead. 

Sn'phiir. 

Sulphur. 

Table 
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Table  of  Single  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER. 


Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Clay. 

Watir, 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Acid  of  fugar^ 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vcgeuble  alkali, 
Folti]  alkali, 

Acid  of  forrely 

Phofphoric  acid. 

Nitreus  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Alkohol, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  of  forrel, 

iliihcr. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  forrcl, 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Vitriolated  tar- 

Acid of  lemon, 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Acid  of  phofpho- 

tar. 

Acid  of  benzoiut 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

rns, 

Alum, 

Acetous  acid. 

Acetous  acidy 

Acid  of  benzoin. 

Green  vitriol. 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax. 

Acetous  acid, 

Corrofive   fubli- 

Aerial  acid. 

Aerial  acid. 

Acid  of  horary 

mate. 

Water, ' 

Sulphur. 

Aerial  acid. 

Unduous  oil, 

Sulphur. 

« 

By  fire. 


Phofphoric  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax. 

Acid  of  borax. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Nitrous  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Nitrous  acid, 

Muriatic  acid. 

Muriatic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Fixed  alkali. 

Fixed  alkali, 

Fixed  alkali, 

Sulphur, 

Sulphur, 

Sulphur, 

Lead. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

Table 
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Table  of  Single  Attractioks  continued. 


By  water. 


Mercury. 


Muriatic  acid, 
vjicid  of  fugar, 
Phofphoric  acldy 
Vitriolic  acid^ 
Acid  of  urtar. 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Nitrons  acid. 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 


Lead. 


Vitriolic  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar,  ' 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  forrcl. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 
Fixed  alkali. 


Iron. 


Acid  of  fugar. 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  forrel. 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acetous  acid, 
A  cid  of  borax, 
Aerial  acid. 


Copper. 


Acid  of  fugar. 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Muriatic  acid,^ 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid, ' 
Acid  of  forrel. 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax, 
Serial  acid, 
Fixed  alkali, 
Volatile  alkali, 
ExprefTed  oils. 


By  fire. 


(Gold, 

Gold, 

Arfenic, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Silver^ 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Gold, 

Arfenic, 

Tin, 

Mercury, 

S'lver, 

Iron, 

Zinc, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Zinc, 

Copper, 

Antimony,         / 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony,  • 

Arfenic, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Arfenic, 

2inc, 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Mercury, 

Hep^  fulphuris. 

Hepaf  fulphuris, 

Sulphur. 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

jSulphur. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 
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Taible  of  Single  Attractions  continued. 


Br  WATER. 


TiK. 

Arsenic. 

Zinc. 

Antimont. 

Acid  of  tartar. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Vitriolic  acid, 
A<fid  of  fugar, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax, 
Fixed  alkali. 
Volatile  alkali. 

Muriatic  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar. 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Acid  of  tarUr, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  forrel. 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acetous  acid. 
Volatile  alkali, 
Unfkuous  oils. 

Acid  of  fugar. 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Muriatic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 
Volatile  alkali. 

Muriatic  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  lemon; 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 

By  fire. 


jZinc, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Iron, 

Mercury, 

Iron, 

Antimony, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Tin, 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Gold, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Zinc, 

Lead, 

Zinc, 

Arfenic, 

Gold, 

Iron, 

Antimony, 

Lead, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Iron. 

Arfenic, 

Hcpar  fulphuris, 

Sulphur* 

Hepar  fulphuris 

§ulpbur. 

Sulphur.           _ 

Caixs 
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Cases  of  double  elective  Attractions. 
By  water. 


i.  Epfom  fait  with 

,2.  Vitriolic  AmAioniac 
with 
Mild  mineral  alkiilf, 

3.  Vitrioliited  tartar 
with 
Nicroos  feleDitCf 

4«  Vitriolateti  tartar 
with 
Mercurial  nitrie^ 

5.  Saltpetre 

with 
Luna  corneay 


6.  Vitriplated  tartar 
with 
Luna  cornea, 


7.  Acetated  tartar 
with 
Mercurial  nitre. 


1 .  Vitriolatcd  tartar  and 
•  Common  niagocfia. 

2.  Mild  volatile  alkali 

and 
Glauber's  fait.      "   • 

3.  Saltpetre 

and 
Vitriolic  felcnite. 

4.  Saltpetre 


►  Give  ^  and 

Vitriol  of  mercury. 


5.  Cubic  nitre 
and 
Lunar  cauflic. 


6.  Febrifugal  fait 
and 
Vitriol  of  filver. 


7,  Saltpetre 

and 
Acetous  mercurial  fait. 


By  heat. 


1.  Vitriolic  aitimonlac 

Common  fait, 

1,  V'itriolic  ammotitac 
wth 
Acctated  water, 

3<  Vitriol  of  mercury  with 
Common  fait, 

4.  Crude  antimony  with 
Corrofive  fablimatei 


>  Give  1 


1.  Common  f^l  ammoniac, 

and 
Glauber's  fait, 

2.  Acetous  ammonical  fait 

and 
Vitriolated  tartar* 

3.  Corrofive  fublimate  and 
Glauber's  fait. 

4.  Butter  of  antimony  and 
Cinnabar 

CHAR 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  APPARATUS, 

ONE  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus  confifts  it, 
contrivances  for  conuining  and  applying  fire,  and  for  direding 
'  and  regulating  its  power.     Of  thefe  contrivances,  ctiWed/u mace ^f  tlicre 
*  are  different  kinds,  according  to  the  convcniency  of  the   place,  and  the 
particular  puqpofcs  they  are  iniendcd  to  anfwer.     We  Ihall  here  endea- 
vour to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  llrudure,  and  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  built. 

Furnaces. 

The  mod  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  dove,  otherwife  called  the 
furnace  for  ofen  fire.  This  is  ufually  made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  fijt 
inches  deep  ;  with  a  grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofs  the  bottom,  for  fup« 
porting  the  fuel.  The  following  conftru^ion,  however,  is  the  moft  con- 
venient, Fig.  I.  Plate  1.  It  is  a  cylii^der  of  plate  iron  about  lo  or  1 2  inch- 
es long  and  about  S  or  9  in  diameter,  open  at  the  top  and  clofe  below, 
and  is  fupported  by.  4  feet.  At  G,  about  four  inches  from  the  bottom, 
a  grate  is  placed,  the  plan  of  which  is  reprefcnted  at  C.  Below  the  grate 
is  the  afh-pit  with  its  door  D  for  the  admiifion  of  air  and  taking  out  the 
aihes.  This  flirnace  is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require  only  a 
moderate  heat ;  as  infufion,  decodtion,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids. 
The  veffel,  containing  the  fulye ft  matter,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a 
uevct,  or  by  fome  bars  laid  over  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

A  fimilar  cylinder,  lined  with  fuch  materials  as  are  capable  of  fuf- 
taining  a  ftrong  fire  ;  with  a  grate  and  alhpit  beneath,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  a  conical  dome  at  the  top,  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or 
chimpey,  makes  a  wind  tvukace.     Fig.  2. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater  will 
be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  intcnfely  will 
the  fire  bum  ;  provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fufficient  to  allow  a 
free  paffage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can  receive  through  the  grate ; 
for  which  purpofe  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  ihould  be 
half  the  area  of  the  grate. 

As  the  inteniity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  air 
fucceilively  paffing  through  and  animating  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  moft  vehement  fire  may  be  fuppreffed  or  leftraincd  at 
pleafure,  fey  clofing  more  or  lefs  either  the  alh-pit  door,  by  which 
the  air  is  admitted)  or  the  chimney,  by  which  it  paHTes  off;  and 
that  the  fire  jnay  be  more  or  lefs  raifed  again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening 
thdfe  pailages.  A  fnoveable  plate,  or  register.,  in  any  convenient  part 
of  the  chimney,  affords  commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of 
the  pafiage,  and  coi)fcquently .  of  regulating  the  heal.  But  th^  heat 
is  ipoft  convcnic»tly  regulated  by  keeping  the  afh-pit  door  entirely 

Ciut^ 
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Explanation  o/*  Plate  I. 

Fig.  I.  A  common  (love  which  (lands  on  feetyand  is  moveable  from 
place  to  place. 

A,  The  body  of  the  ftove. 

B,  Its  feel. 

C,  The  grate,  which  is  that  ufed  in  Dr  Black's  furnace,  to  be  after- 
wards defcribed,  and  which  we  wonld  recommend  as  the  beft  for  every 
kind  of  portable  furnace. 

Fig.  2.  A  wind-furnace. 

A,  Its  dome. 

B,  The  door  for  fupplying  fuel. 

C,  The  Chimnty. 

D,  The  door  of  the  alb-pit. 

E,  The  regider,  or  damping  plate. 

Fig.  3.  A  fimilar  furnace  with  its  vent  carried  off  to  one  fide  or  back- 
ward. 

A,  The  beginning  of  its  chimney  from  the  back  part. 

B,  The  mouth  of  the  furnace,  fcrving  as  the  door,  and  may  be  co- 
vered with  a  tile.  . 

Fig.  4.  Plan  of  a  wind-furnace  when  defip^ned  for  a  revcrberatory. 

A,  The  iron  bars,  which  cannot  be  fhewn,  but  may  very  eafily  be 
conceived. 

B,  A  retort  fupported  on  the  bars, 

C,  The  neck  of  the  retort,  coming  out  at  an  aperture  of  the  furnace 
in  the  oppoQte  fide  of  the  door. 

Fig.  5.  Plan  of  a  wind  furnace  when  defigned  for  a  fand-bath. 

A,  A  long  iron  plate,  one  end  of  which  clofcly  fhuts  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace. 

B,  A  Icd^e  of  free-ftone  or  brick- work. 

C,  The  mouth  of  the  canal. 
Regifters,  occ.  as  in  the  other  furnaces. 

Fig.  6.  An  Jihanor. 

A,  The  tower  which  .has  a  coyer  at  the  top  'B  when  ufed. 

C,  The  fire-place. 

D,  The  aOi-pit. 

£,  E,  An  oblong  frame  of  metal  or  (lone  connedled  with  the  tower  A . 

F,  F,  A  chamber  conne^d  to  the  fire-place  C,  and  continued  up  to 
the  chimney  G«  Above  this  chamber  the  reft  of  the  frame  is  lined  v/iih 
iron. 

H,  H,  A  cavity  for  holding  fand,  whicli  is  heated  by  the  long  range 
of  fire  in  the  chamber  below. 

Fi^.  7.  and  8.  Dr  Black's  furnace.  To  render  our  defcription  of  this 
inftrumeht  as  fimple  as  poj&ble,  let  the  reader  fuppofe  that  the  body  of 
the  common  (love.  Fig.  i .  is  made  of  an  oval  form,  and  dofed  at  each  end 
by  a  thick  iron  plate,  llie  upper  plate  or  end  of  this  furnace  is  perfo< 
rated  with  two  holes :  one  of  thefe,  A,  is  pretty  largCi  and  Is  often  the 

mouth 
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mouth  of  the  furnace ;  the  other  hole,  B,  is  intended  for  fixing  the 
vent  on. 

The  undermoft  plate  or  end  of  the  furnace  has  only  one  circular  hoIe» 
fomewhat  nearer  to. the  end  of  the  ellif^e  than  the  other;  hence  a  line 
pafling  through  the  centre  of  both  circular  holes  has  a  little  obliquity  for- 
wards :  this  is  (hewn  in  fig.  8.  which  is  a  fe^ion  of  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  exhibits  one  half  of  the  upper  and  one  half  of  the  under  near- 
ly correfponding  holes.  The  a(h  pit,  fig.  7.  and  8.  C»  is  made  of  an  el- 
liptical form  like  the  furnace  ;  but  is  fomewhat  wider,  fo  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  goes  within  the  brim  ;  and  a  little  below  there  is  a 
border^  D»  fig.  8.  that  receives  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Except  the 
boles  of  the  damping  plate,  £.  fig.  7.  and  8.  the  parts  are  all  dofed  by 
means  of  a  quantity  of  foft  lute,  upon  which  the  body  of  the  furnace  is 
prefled  down,  whereby  the  joining  is  made  quite  tight :  for  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  this  fnmace,  the  body,  afh  pitf  vent,  and  grate,  are  all 
(eparate  pieces,  as  the  furnace  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  workman. 
The  grate,  C,  fig.  i .  is  made  to  apply  to  the  outfide  of  the  lower  part  or 
circular  hole :  it  confifts  of  a  ring  fet  upon  its  edge,  and  bars  likewife 
fet  on  their  edges.  From  the  outer  part  of  the  ring  proceed  four  pieces 
of  iron  ':  by^means  of  which  it  can  be  fcfewed  on  :  it  is  thus  kept  out  of 
the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  and  preferred  from  the  heat,  whereby  it  lafts 
much  longer.  The  (ides  of  the  furnace  are  luted,  to  confine  the  heat, 
and  to  defend  the  iron  from  its  adtion.  The  luting  is  fo  managed,  that 
the  infide  of  the  furnace  forms  in  fome  meafuf  e  the  figure  of  an  inverts 
ed  truncated  cone. 

-  We  have  thus  combined  the  two  figures  7.  and  8.  in  order  to  defcribt 
as  exadly  as  pofilble  this  furnace  in  its  entire  (late  ;  but  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,  it  mu4k  be  under  flood,  that  fig.  7.  reprefents  the  body  of  the  fur* 
nace^  with  its  bottom  received  within  the  afh  pit*  As  in  this  figure 
we  could  not  exhibit  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  we  have  in  fig.  8.  fup* 
pofed  the  body  of  the  furnace  to  be  cut  down  through  its  middle ; 
whereby  one  half  of  the  undermoft  hole,  with  a  proportional  part  of  the 
grate  applied  to  it,  is  exhibited  along  with,  and  nearly  oppofed  to, 
one  half  of  the  upper  hole  F ;  and  the  doted  lines  L  L,  (hew  the  form 
of  the  cavity  of  the  furnace  after  the  lute  lining  has  been  got  in.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  underftood,  that  the;  afh  pit  of  fig.  8  is  not,  like  the  body  of 
the  furnace,  divided  in  its  middle,  but  is  the  alh  pit  of  fig.  7.  only  de- 
tached from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  border 
D,  on  which  the  bottom  of  tlie  furnace  is  received.       » 

Now,  to  adapt  this  furnace  to  the  d'fFerent  operations  of  chemiftry,  we 
may  firfl  obfcrve,  that  for  a  meltihp:  furnace,  we  need  only  provide  a  co- 
vering for  the  upper  hole  A,  which  in  this  cafe  is  niade  the  door  of  the 
furnace.  As  this  hole  is  nearly  over  the  grate,  it  is  very  convenient 
for  introducing,  and  examining  from  time  to  time,  tl)e  fubll^nces  that 
are  to  be  afied  on.  The  cover  for  the  door  may  be  a  flat  and  fquare 
tyle  or  brick.  Dr  Black  ufually  employed  a  fort  of  lid  made  of  plate 
iron»  with  ^  rim  that  contained  a  quantity  of  luting.  The  dcgtee  of  heat 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  holes  we  open  in  the 
daxhping-plate  £  :  by  this  means  the  furnace  may  be  employed  in  mofl 
operations  in  the  way  of  aflajing :  and  though  it  does  not  admit  of  the 
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introduction  oCa  muffle,  yet  if  a  fmall  piece  of  brick  if  placed  end-ways  in 
the  middle  of  the  grate,  and  if  large  pieces  of  fuel  are  employed,  fo  th^c 
the  air  may  have  free  pafTage  through  it,  metals  may  be  affayed  in  this, 
furnacjc  withotit  coming  in  conta^  with  the  fuel.  It  may  therefore  be 
employed  ya  thofe  operations  for  which  a  muffle  is  ufed  ;  and  thus  lead 
and  other  fundry  metals  may  be  brought  to  their  proper  calces. 

*  When  we  wilh  to  employ  this  furnace  for  thofe  diftillations  requiring 
an  intenfe  heat,  the  earthen  retort  is  to  be  fufpended  by  means  of  an  iron 
ring,  having  three  branches  (landing  up  from  it,  fig.  p.  This  ring  hangs 
down  from  the  hole  A  about  half  a  foot ;  fo  that  the  bottom  ot  the  re- 
tort refts  uppon  the  ring,  and  is  immediately  hung  over  the  fufel.  The  o- 
pening  reund  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  between  it  and  the  edges  of  the 
hole  A,  is  filled  up  with  broken  crucibles  or  potfherds,  and  thefe  are 
covered  over  with  afhes,  which  tranfmit  the  heat  very  flowly.  This  fur- 
nace then  anfwers  for  diftillations  performed  with  the  naked  fire. 

For  diftillations  with  Retorts  performed  in  the  fand-bath,  there  is  an 
iron  pot,  (fig.  i  o. )  fitted  for  the  opening  of  the  furnace  A,  and  this  is 
employed  as  a  fand-pot.  In  thefe  diftillations  the  vent  B  becomes  the 
door  of  the  furnace. 

This  furnace  anfwers  very  well  too  for  the  comnion  ftill ;  part  o*f  which 
may  be  made  to  enter  the  openrng  A,  and  hang  over  the  fire.  In  this'^ 
cafe  like  wife,  the  vent  B  is  the  door  of  the  furnace,  by  which  frefti  fuel 
is  to  be  added  :  but  in  ordinary  diftillations  it  is  never  neceiTary  to  add 
freih  fuel ;  and  even  in  the  tfiftillation  of  mercury,  phofphorus  of  urine, 
and  indeed  during  any  procefs  whatever,  the  furnace  generally  contains 
fufficient  to  finifh  the  operation  ;  fo  effedlually  is  ftic  heat  preferved  from 
diffipation,  and  the  confumption  of  the  fuel  is  fo  very  flow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces  for  experiments  and  operations 
in  a  fmall  fcale  may  be  con  ftru died  of  Black-lead  Crucibles,  as  follows  : 
Fig.  2.  plate  2.  reprefents  a  fe^ion  of  fuch  a  furnace  for  difiilling 
in  a  fand  heat.  A  B  is  a  black  lead  crucible,  (fuppofed,  for  the  m6re 
cafily  fhbwing  the  conftrufilion  of  the  infide  of  the  furnace,  to  be  cut  -^ 
down  through  the  middle).  In  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  circular 
hole  C  is  cut,  and  the  crucible  is  fupported  on  an  irpn  trevet,^f .  5., 
which  has  alfo  a  circular  hole,  correfponding  to  the  hole  in  the  boftom 
of  the  crucible  or  a  little  larger  :  at  a  little  diftance  above  the  bottom  a 
grate  G  is  plgcejd.  The  plan  of  the  grate  is  reprefented  by^^.  3.  having 
three  fmall  proje<flions  a^  a^  a,  which  reft  on  three  notches  cut  in  the 
infide  of  the  crucible.  The  top  of  the  crucible  is  covered  with  an  iron 
plate,/jf.  6.  having  two  circular  holes  in  it :  The  larger  one  L  for  hold- 
ing the  f;ind-pot  P  (the  form  of  which  is  feen  at,^^.  4.)  and  the  fmall- 
cr  hole  S,  anfwers  both  for  a  door  for  adding  frefli  fuel,  and  for  the 
vent-  The  lard  pot  P,  hangs  by  its  ledge  r  on  the  iron  plate  I,  and 
the  retort  R  \^  placed  with  its  neck  N  pointing  from  the  vent  S.  Fig. 
I.  is  a  perfpeftive  view  of  the  furnace  ftanding  on  its  trevet,  with  a  re- 
tort in  the  fand-pot.  f 

In  order  to  have  a  melting  furnace,  we  take  another  crucible  eiaftly 
of  the  fame  fize  with  the  firft,  which  has  a  circular  hole  cut  through 
its  bottom  :  tl:is  la  ft  crucible  is  inverted  over  the  other  as  in  Fig.  7.  A 
is  the  firft  crucible  ftanding  on  its  trevet  I{.    C  is  (he  fecond  crucible  in- 
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▼eited  over  the  other :  its  hole  in-  the  bottom  D  hecoihing  the  vent 
of  the  fania;ce»  which  may  be  heightened  into  a  chimney  by  an  iron 
pipe  £.  At  the  edge  of  die  upper  crucible,  a  femicircular  hole  F  is  cuts 
ivoich  ferves  for  introducing  fre(h  fuel,  or  for  infpedtlng  the  operation. 
The  piece  cut  out  mud  be  preferved,  and  will  ferve  as  a  door ;  and  two 
fmall  holes  h  b  muft  be  made  in  it  for  introducing  the  prongs  of  a  fork^ 
Fie*  lo.  in  order  to  open  or  (hut  the  door  when  the  furnace  is  hot. 
Areer  the  matter  we  are  working  on  is  in  fufion,  the  veHl-l  containing  it 
cannot  be  taken  dut<  by  the  door  F;  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  muft 
^remOye  the  upper  crucible  C.  As  it  is  too  hot  to  be  touched,  we  muft 
baye  a  wire  hoop  w  fixed  firmly  in  1^  fmall  groove  round  the  crucible. 
In  this  wire  are  two  loops  //,  by  which,  with  the  loofe  handles  m  m,  we 
can  eaiily  lift  off  the  hot  crucible.     This  wire  hoop  is  ufeful  alfu  for 

fiving  additional  ftrength  to  the  crucible  ;  and,  as  we  may  fometimet 
ave  occafion  to  lift  the  undermoft  crucible,  while  it  is  hot,  a  fimilar  hoop 
may  be  alfo  put  round  it,  as  at  n  »• 

This  melting  furnace  can  alfo  be  employed  as  a  reverberating  one  for 
diftillations  in  tlie  naked  fire,  the  door  F  fcrving  as  an  opening  fur  let- 
ting out  the  neck  of  the  retort. 

With  a  very  little  alteration  in  its  parts,  this  furnace  can  be  eafily 
converted  into  an  aflky  furnace.  For  this  purpofe  we  muft  remove  the 
grate  G  and  place  a  larger  one,  Fig.  9.  on  the  top  of  the  lower  crucible 
juft  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door  F,  and  on  this  grate  the  mufile 
Fig.  II.  IS  to  be  placed  with  its  mouth  correfponding  to  the  door  F. 
A  fcdion  of  this  aflay  furnace  is  reprefented  by  Fig.  8.  A,  the  larger 
grate,  refting  on  the  rim  of  the  under  crucible,  B  tlie  mufile  with  its 
mouth  correfponding  with  the  door  F. 

Baths. 

Whe&^  a  ftrong  degree  of  Heat  is  requifite,  as  in  the  fufion  of  metals, 
&c.  the  veffel  containing  the  fubje^-matter  is  placed  among  the  burn- 
ing fuel,  or  immediately  over  it :  this  is  called  operating  in  a  uakfdjire, 
l^ere  a  fmaller  heat  is  fufficient,  and  the  veffel  employed  is  either  of 
glais,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  the  fand-bath  or 
water-bath  is  ufed  to  defend  the  vefiel  from  the  immediate  adion  of  the 
fire,  and  to  render  the  heat  lefs  fluctuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  peculiar  advantages  and  inconveniences. 
In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through  every  part  of  the  fluid  :  whereas  in 
iand  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line,  decreafing 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be  made  to  receive,  or  to 
tranfmit  to  vefFels  immerfed  in  it,  above  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  viz. 
that  which  is  fujfficient  to  make  it  boil ;  and  hence  it  fecures  effe^ually 
agamft  any  danger  of  an  excefs  of  heat,  in  thofe  operations  wherein  the 
produd  would  be  injured  by  a  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water  ; 
but  this  advantage  renders  it  ufelefs  for  procefFes  which  require  a  greater 
heat,  and  for  which  fand  or  other  folid  intermedia  are  neceffarily  em- 
ployed. There  is  this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat 
may  be  readily  diminiflied  or  iucreafed  about  any  particular  veifel,  by 
raifing  it  higher  out  of  the  fand  or  finking  \i  deeper  \  that  different  fab- 
jedi  may  be  expcded  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire  \  and  that 
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it  keeps  the  vefTels  fteady.    The  (and  made  choice  of  fhoold  be  fepa* 
rated  from  the  finer  parts  by  waihing,  and  from  little  ilones  by  the  fievc. 

Coating  o/GLASSzSy  and IaVt^s. 

Some  procefl<ps  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  vefTels  in  a  naked 
fire/  For  thefe  purpofes,  ▼eflels  made  of  the  thinned  glafs  (hould  be  cho* 
fen  ;  for  thefe  bear  the  fire  without  cracking*  much  better  than  thofe' 
which  are  thicker,  and  in  appearance  (bonger. 

All  glaffes,  or  other  veilels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  muft  be 
caatioufly  heated  by  flow  degrees  ;  and  when  the  procefs  is  fiqifhed,/ 
they  ihould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the  vefTel  is  to  be  broken 
to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fome  fublimations  :  in  this  cafe  it  li 
more  advifable  to  expofe  the  hot  glafs  Suddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which 
will  foon  occafion  it  to  crack,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fal>-  - 
limed  matter  among  the  refiduum  by  a  blow. 

As  a  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire»  and  to  prevent  the  contafti 
of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frefh  fuel»  &c.,  the  glafs  is  to  be  coated  overi  . 
to  the  thicknefs  of  about  half-a-crown,  with  Windfor  loam,  fofcened 
with  water  into  a  proper  confiftence,  and  beaten  up  with  fome  horft- 
dung,  or  rather  clayey  compofitions  above  mentioned  in  p.  47. 

Tiiefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecuring  the  jundures  of  the 
▼effels  in  the  diftillation  of  the  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  of  animals  :  for  the 
difiillaiion  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moiftened  with  a  folution 
of  fixed  alkaline  fait  inftead  of  water.  For  moft  other  purpofes,  a  piece 
of  wet  bladder,  px  pafte  of  flour  and  water,' or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  is» 
the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion  of  oil  of  linfeed),  are  fufiicient  lutes. 

Sometimes  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  up  into  a  pafte,  and  fpread  upon 
flips  of  paper :  aod  fometimes  gum  arabic  Is  ufed  inftead  of  the  clay* 
and  mixed  up  in  the  fame  manner.' 

Wet  bladders  contrad  fo '  ftroi^gly  by  drying,  that  they  freqiient- 
ly  break  the  veGTels :  and  the  fat  lute  of  Mr  Macquer,  which  is  a 
compofition  of  clay  and  chalk  with  oil,  is  too  dofe  for  mod  operations. 
Where  very  elafiic  fteams  are  to  be  condeiifed,  we  are  often  obliged,  even 
where  the  common  lutes  ar^  employed,  to  leave,  or  make,  an  opening 
which  may  be  occafionally  ftopped  by  a  plug  :  By  this  means  we  give 
paflage  to  a  part  of  thefe  vapours,  which  prevents  the  burfiing  of  the 
Tefiels  and  facilitates  the  condenfation  of  the  reft.  If  we  wiib  to  colleft 
incondenfible  vapours,  we  receive  them  into  a  jar  inverted  under  a  bafon 
of  water  or  quickfilver,  as  direded  in  our  Analyfis'of  Vegetables  by  fire.  ' 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  required  fome  other  kinds  of  lutes  for 
joining  vefiels  together  in  operations  requiring  a  ftrong  heat,  and  for  li* 
ning  furnaces  Four  parts  of  fand  and  one  of  clay  anfwers  beft  for  la* 
ting  :  but  for  lining  the  infide  of  furnaces,  fix  or  feven  parts  of  fand  to 
one  of  clay  is  neceifary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contradHon  and  confe- 
queni  cracking  of  the  clay,  which  it  moft  readily  dbes  when  freeft  of 
^d.  Befides  this  lute  immediately  next  to  the  fire,  three  parts,  by  weight* 
of  charcoal  to  one  of  common  clay,  are  firft  mixed  in  a  dry  powder,  and 
as  much  water  is  to  be  added  as  will  make  them  into  balls  of  the 
confiftence  of  fnow :  thefe  balls  are  beat  very  firm  and  compaA,  by 
means  of  a  hammer,  on  the  infide  of  the  furnace,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about 
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one  inch  andahalF:  the  other  lute  is  fpread  oyer  this  to  about  the 
'  thicknefs  of  half  an  inch ;  and  this  too  is  beat  {olid  by  means  of  a 
hammer,  and  allowed  to  dry  flowly,  that  all  cracks  and  fiAures  may  be 
prevented.  After  the  body  of  the  furnace  is  thus  lined,  the  vent  is 
applied,  and  lined  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  the  whole  being  dried,  which 
requires  a  long  time,  a  fire  is  kindled  in  the  furnace,  vhich  is  gradually 
heated  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is  then  raifed  to  the  greateft  inten/iiy :  By 
thefe  means  the  whole  luting  acquires  a  hardnefs  equal  to  thai  of  free« 
done.  Thefe  are  the  lutes  recommended  1>y  Dr  Black  ;  and,  except 
for  fome  operations  in  metallurgy,  he  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
thought  of  employing  charcoal  as  an  ingredient  for  the  lining  of  fur- 
naces^ 

The  few  (imple  lutes,  here  defcribed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  the  more  operofe  compofitions,  recommended  for  thefe  in- 
tentions by  the  chemical  writers. 

Vessels. 

In  this  place,  we  fliall  only  give  the  operator  a  few  general  cautions 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  vcffels  defigneJ  for  containing  the  fub- 
jed  ;  and  refer  their  defcription  to  the  plates,  and  to  the  account  oi  the 
operations  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Metalline  veffels  pofTefs  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  bear  fadden  al- 
terations of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  being  very  ftrong,  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  confining  eUilic  (learns ;  but,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  platina, 
they  are  readily  corroded  by  acids,  even  by  the  mild  ones  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Copper  veflels  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors* 
and  by  fome  neutral  ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  is  obfervabley 
that  vegetable  acids  do  not  ad  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo  much  as 
by  Handing  in  the  cold  ;  for  even  lenu>n  juice 'may  be  boiled  in  a  clean 
copper  vefiel,  without  receiving  from  it  any  tafte  or  ill  quality ;  whereas, 
in  the  cold,  it  foon  diiTolves  fo  much  as  to  contrad  a  pernicious  taint. 
The  tin,  with  which  copper  veflen  aure  ufually  lined,-  gives  likewife  a 
ieniible  impregnation  to  acid  juices  :  and  thi^  impregnation  alfo  is  pro- 
bably not  innocent,  more  efpecially  as  a  quantity  of  lead  is  commonly 
mixed  with  the  tin.  From  the  want  of  tranfparency  in  thefe  vcifels,  we 
are  alfo  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  feeing  the  different  changes  du- 
rhig  the  operation. 

The  earthen  veiFels  poflefs  none  of  the  defxrable  qualities  for  chemi- 
cal operations,  except  that  of  fuftaining  very  violent  degreespf  heat,  with- 
out being  melted  er  otherwife  changed.  Thefe  veiiels  are  lefs  liable 
to  external  cracks  from  fudden  applications  of  heat  and  cold  when  they 
are  made  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fand  mixed  with  the  clay,  than 
-  when  they  are  made  of  clay  alone.  Black  lead,  too,  mixed  With  the 
clay,  makes  the  veflels  fuftain  violent  degrees,  and  fudden  alterations,  of 
heat  furprifingly  well :  crude  clay,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fand  by  violent 
heat,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  clay,  is  found  to  furniOi  veiFels  excellent* 
ly  fitted  for  thofe  operations  where  fand  might  be  corroded  :  but  of  all 
kinds  of  earthen  ware,  the  moft  perfed  is  porcelain,  compofed  of  the 
fineft  clay  mixed  with  a  ftony  matter  capable  of  meltin?  in  a  violent 
heat.    This^  however,  is.  too  coftly  an  article  for  general  uie.    Re^^umer 
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difcovered  a  method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  melting  the  coarfer 
kinds  of  glafs  with  a  mixtare  of  fand  and  clay  :  this  has  been  found  to 
be  nearly  of  the  colour  of  porcelaiui  to  be  much  ftronger  than  glafs* 
aYid  to  bear  the  moft  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  that  we  have  oc« 
cation  to  apply.  There  has  not  hitherto  been  any  manufadlure  of  this 
ware ;  and  till  then  it  will  not  probably  come  into  general  ufe. 

The  common  earthen  vefTels  are  of  a  loofe  porous  texture  :  and  hence, 
are  apt  to  imbibe  a  confiderable  quantity  of  certain  liquids,  particularly 
of  thofe  of  the  faline  kind  ;  which  foon  difcover  their  having  penetrated 
the  vefTel,  by  ihooting  into  faline  efflorefcences  on  the  outtide.  Thofe 
which  are  glazed  have  theof  glazing  corroded  by  acids :  by  vinegar  and 
the  acid  juices  of  fruits^  as  well  as  by  the  ftronger  acids  oi  the  mineral 
kingdom.  And  as  this  glazing  condds  chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the 
impregnation  which  it  communicates  to  thefe  .liquors  is  of  a  very  dai»- 
gerous  kind.  If  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  glazed  earthen 
veflely  it  will  yield  on  being  inrpiffated  acetated  lead. 

The  yeflels  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compadtnefs^^/if  nuarct  are 
in  a  good  meafure  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  the  coarfer  eardien 
onesi  Their  glazing,  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itfelf  fuperficially  vi- 
trified by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears  to  be  proof  s- 
gainft!  acids.  None  of  this  kind  of  ware  is  now  manufaflured  -in  Bri- 
tain.    It  is  therefore  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

G/fl/r-vcfFels  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of  the 
pharmaceutic  operations.  When  therefore  they  arc  made  of  a  pro* 
per  thinnefs,  when  they  are  well  annealed,  add  when  XAo^n  into  a  fphe- 
rical  form,  fo  that  the  heat  may  be  equally  applied,  they  are  preferable 
to  all  others,  where  th^  are  not  expofed  to  great  and  fudden  chan^M 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  where  ftrength  is  not  required  :  What  is  c^ed 
thtjmt  glafs t  which  contains  a  quantity  of  lead'  in  its  compotition,  is 
the  beft  for  chemical  purpofes.  ^  Having  made  thefe  general  remarks, 
we  next  come  to  defcribe  the  particular  inftruments  ufed  in  pharmacy  : 
but  as  the  nature  and  ufes  of  each  will  be  better  underftood  after  read- 
ing the  following  chapter,  and  the  procefTes  in  which  they  are  employed* 
we  ih^l  here  only  give  a  fhort  explanation  of  the  figures  of  thefe. in* 
ftruments ;  and  to  which  the  reader  may  occafionally  recur  in  going 
over  the  fequel  of  the  work. 

Explanation  o/Plate  III. 

Fig.  I.  An  evaporating  difh,  being  fuch  a  fedion  of  a  globe  of  glafr 
as  is  beft  fitted  for  expofing  a  large  furface. 

Fie.  1.  The  chemical  phial  or  matrafs,  fumiflied  with  a  long  neck 
for  aUowing  the  vapours  ratfed  by^heat  or  mixture  to  circulate  and  be 
condcnfed,  whereby  their  efcape  is  prevented. 

Fig.  III.  A  retort  and  receiver  together,  to  (hew  their  connedion 
during  dtdillation  or  fublimation.  The  receiver  is  of  a  conical  figure  ; 
whereby  the  iieams  have  more  room  to  circulate  and  condenfe.  Dr 
BLick  found  this  form  more  convenient,  when  he  wUhed  to  get  oat 
fublimed  matter,  or  to  clean  the  veflel. 

In  the  laft  figure  was  rcprefcnted  an  example  of  the  diftillitio  per  Ai- 
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fusi  or  the  diftillation  by  the  retort  and  receiver :  and  it  is  nfed  in  alt 
cmfes  where  nice  operations  are  required,  or  where  metallic  vefTels  would 
be  corroded  by  the  contained  matter.  The  diflillatio  per  afcenfum  is 
performed  by. 

Fig.  4.  A  copper  flill. 

A,  The  body  of  the  (lill,  containing  the  matter. 

By  The  head  of  the  (liU  into  which  the  vapour  immediately  arifes  : 
tlus  is  madp  to  ftt  very  cloiely  to  the  body,  fo  as  to  require  little  or  no 
loting. 

C,  A  pipe  ifTuing  from  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head,  and  de- 
feending  to  C,  is  received  into  the  pipe  D. 

D,  Ihe  pipe  or  worm  defcending  into  a  large  vefTel  £,  containing  a 
quantity  of  cold  water  to  keep  the  pipe  cool,  which  facilitates  the  con- 
denfatioD^of  the  Vapours. 

Ff  ITie  further  extremity  of  this  pipe,  coming  out  at  an  opening,'  in 
the  under  part  of  the  vefrel  £ ;  from  this  extremity  the  condenfed  mat- 
ter diftils. 

This  inftrument  is  on  the  conilruAion  which  was  ufed  and  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Black,  and  varies  a  little  from  the  common  form.  He 
found  it  unneceflary  that  the  pipe  D  fhould  be  made  ferpentinc,  which 
rendered  the  cleaning  of  it  very  difficult  and  uncertain. 
Fig.  5.  A  feparatory,  for  feparating  oil  from  water. 
This  inftrument  has  a  pipe  coming  from  its  fide  near  its  middle,  and  is 
to  be  placed  under  the  end  of  the  pipe  F,^^^.  4.  The  diftilled  mixture 
of  oil  and  water  by  refting  in  this  vefTel  feparates ;  the  oil  either  fwims 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  above  the  lateral  pipe,  or  finks  below  it ;  in 
either  cafe  the  watter  will  run  off  by  itfelf  tlirough  the  pipe,  and  the  oft 
will  be  detained  in  the  ve/Tel. 

•  Fig.  6.  A  fubliming  glafs.  The  under  part  of  which  is  kept  hot, 
.  when  intended  to  fublime  folid  matters,  and  the  upper  part  is  kept 
cool,  whereby  the  vapour  is  condenfed  in  the  form  of  a  cake  at  the 
top.  The  mouth  of  the  vcifel  is  to  be  ftopt  by  a  loofc  ftopper.  This 
method  is  not  fo  well  fitted  for  large  operations  as  the  retort  and  re- 
ceiver. 

Fig.  7.  Adopters,  which  arc  receivers  that  have  pipes  iffuing  from 
Aeir  farther  extremity,  which  are  ^  received  into  other  receivers  or 
adopters  ;  we  may  increafe  or  diminiOi  the  number  of  adopters  at  plea- 
fnre.  They  are  nfeful  for  the  condenfation  of  very  elaftic  vapours,  as 
thofe  of  the  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  vitriolic  ether,  &c. 

Fig.  8.  A  retort  funnel  for  pouring  liquors  into  n  retort,  without  . 
wetting  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  and  it  is  neceffary  that  in  drawing  out 
the  funnel  w«  (hould  keep  it  ap^slied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort, 
whereby  tlic  drop  hangs  from  the  under  edge  of  the  funnel,  and  there- 
fore canno^  touch  the  intide  of  the  retort. 

Fig.  9.    A  crucible  which  is  angled  at  the  top  for  the  conveniency 

of  pouring  out  the  contained  matter.     It  is  narrow  below  for  receiving 

I     fmall  quantities,  which  in  a  larger  conipafs  might  be  lels  eafily  brought 

together.     Th^  black  lead  land  clay  crucibles  are  often  a^^ed  on  by  fa- 

.    line  matters,  and  fome^imes  deftroyed ;  they  anfwcr  hd^'ever  much  better 

|br  fufmg  metals  than  thofe  of  clay  and  fand.    Thefe  laft  anfwer  beft  for 
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faline  fabftances  :  but  being  more  liable  to  break  than  the  other,  they 
may  be  made  fecurer  by  ihclofing  the  crucible  containing  the  matter 
within  another  crucible,  and  filling  up  the  iRterflice  with  fand. 

The  crucible  in  this  figure  ftands  upon  ^  pedeftal,  which  is  a  piece  of 
clay  or  brick  between  the  crucible  and  the  grate,  to  prevent  the  cold  air 
flriking  the  bottom  while  the  top  is  hot.  To  prevent  the  fuel  from  fall- 
ing in,  we  ufc  covers  made  of  clay,  or  we  invert  another .  crucible  upon 
that  containing  the  matter,  and  fecure  the  joining  by  a  proper  lute. 

Fig.  10.  A  pair  of  crucible  tongs  for  putting,  in  or  taking  out  the 
matter  to  be  wrought  on. 

Fig.  It.  The  form  of  the  cylindrical  glafs*meafures  recommeifded 
by  the  College  of  Edinburgh. — For  the  particular  defcripiion  of  thefe 
meafures  fee  the  fubfequent  article  Measures. 

Weights. 

Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  nfed  in  this  country  ;  one  in  the 
m^rckandife  of  gold  and  filver  ;  the  other  for  almoft  all  other  goods. 
The  firft^we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Avoirdupois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces  ;  the 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights  ;  and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty- 
four  grains.  The  Avoirdupois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen  ounces  \ 
and  the  ounce  into  fixteen  parts,  called  Drachms. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  is  that  of 
the  goldfmiths,  divided  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  poimd  "^  Ttwelve  ounces- 

The  ounce     /  .J  eight  drachnis.   . 

The  drachm  f  ^°°'^*"'  1  three  fcruples. 
The  fcruple  j  (^twenty  grains. 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  i;s  lefs  than  the  Avoirdupois,  bdt  the 
ounce  and  drachm  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5760  grains: 
the  Avoirdupois  7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  \  the 
AvoirJupois  only  43  7i--  The  Troy  drachm  60;  the  Avoirdupois  drachm 
fomewhat  morcithan  27. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned  great  confafion  in 
the  pra^ice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggifts  and  grocers  fiell  by  the 
Avoirdupois  weight,  the  Apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any 
weights  adjufleu  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drachmSi  ufing 
Avoirdupois  ounces.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all  compoft- 
tioHb,  where  the  ingredients  are  prefcribed,  ibme  by  pounds  and  others 
by  ounces,  they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each  other ;  and 
the  fame  happens  where  any  are  dtreded  in  lefTer  denominations  than 
tl)e  ounce,  as  t^iefe  fubdivifions,  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  are  made  to 
a  different  ounce. 

The  Eiiiuburgh  College  have  exprefsly  adverted  to  the  errors  arifing 
from  this  promii'cuous  ufe  of  weights,  and  ftrongly  recommend  the  ufe 
of  the  Troy  pound  ar.d  ounce.  Sets  of  thofe  weTy[hts  are  m^ide  with  ac- 
curacy and  fold  by  Mr  John  Milne,  founder  in  the  High  Street^  Edin- 
burgh. ♦ 
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chap,  11.  M^afures.  $j 

Mkahtrss. 

Tfii  meafures  employed  hj  the  London  College  are  the  common 
wine  mgifures. 

A  gallon     "^  r eight  pints  (libra.) 

The  pint      >contains4  (Izteen  ounces. 
The  ounce  j  C^*g^^  drachms. 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there  tj 
not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint-meafure  anfMrers  to  that  weight. 
A  pint  of  the  higheft  redlificd  f\>irit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pouqd  \^ 
above  half  an  ounce;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  ir  by  upwards' of  tir^ 
ounces ;  and  a  pint- of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more  than  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  fenfible  of  the  many  errors  from  the  prQ- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  of  their  different  khtA, 
have,  in  the  laft  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  entirely  rejected  mea- 
fures, and  employ  the  Troy  weight  in  dircding  the  quantity  either  of 
folid  or  fluid  fubftances.     For  greater  convenience  in  weighing  water, 
wine,  and  other  fluids  of  nearly  the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  fiey  have  re- 
commended the  ufe  of  glafs  meafures  fubdivided  lilce  the  weights  fnto  ^ 
ounces,  drachms,  and  grains.     There  are  three  of  thefe  meafures,  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  although  all  of  them  are  of  the  fame  Ihapc,  (fee  Plate  11 1.^/. 
II.)  the  largefl  of  them  is  lo  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  three  qtzarters 
wide  in  the  idfide  ;  a  longitudinal  line  is  engraved  on  one  fide  of  it,  and 
on  this  line  tranfverfe  marks  are  made  corre(^nding  to  ounces,  beginning' 
from  the  bottom,  and  proceeding  upwards  to  1 2  ounces,  or  one  pound. 
The  fecond  meafure  is  fix  iiKhes  long,  and  "one  inch 'diameter  within  ; 
the  fcale  engraved  on  its  fides  correfponds  with  drachnis,  beginning  fVom 
the  bottom,  and  proceeding  upwards  to  16  drachins  or  two  ounces..  The 
laft  meadire  is  4  inches  long,  ^nd  half  an  inch  diameter  within -^rth^  fcale 
engraved  on  its  fides  correfponds  with  grains,  beginning  from  the  bot- 
tom, and   proceeding  upwards  to   120  grains- or  2  drachms.     Thefe 
iicieafures  are  made  at  the  glafs  manufactory  at  Leith,  from  patterns  fent 
^em  by  the  CoUege^of  Phyficians. 

As  thefe  meafures  are  made  to  correfpond  with  the  refpe;ftive  weights 
^f  "watcrj  it  is  evident  that  they  can  only  be  employed  for'  afceftairting 
determined  weights  of  fuch  fluids  as  have  the  fame  or  nearly  the  f^me 
^Pe<;ific  gravity  vrith  water ;  as  wines,  tinftUres,  infnfions,  5cc.  And 
^^tfor  the  ftrong  acids,  rcAificd  fpirit,  &c.  whofe  fpecific  gravities 
^re  different  ftom  that  of  water.  Thus  the  quantity  of  flrong  yitx^iolic 
3>cid,  fiUifag  the  12  ounce,  or  pound  meafure,  would  weigh  22  ounces 
*  draclin;  and  36  grains.  Ahd  the  fame  meafure  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
^ine  Would  only  weigh  lo  ounces. 

A  uble  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids  may  on 
^any  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  aflifting  the  operator  in  regulating 
their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  (bowing  the  comparative  gravities 
of  the  fluids  themfelves.  We  here  infert  fuch  a  table  for  a  pint,  an 
ounce  and  a  drachm  meafure,  according  tp  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
Of  thofc  liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  determined  by  experiments 
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that  can  be  relied; on.  The  wme  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches; 
whence  the  pint  contains  287^  the  ounce  iTrft  smd  the  drachm  tViV  ^ 
z  cubic  inch* 
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AlKAUNX  LlQ^OlLS. 

Aqaa  kali  puri»  PharmM  L(md» 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
Strong  foap-boiler's  ley, 
Lixivioxp  tartari, 

Acid  Liquors. 

Wine-vinegar, 

Beer-vinegar,  -         -         . 

Glauber's  fpirit  of  fait, 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitrc» 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol. 


Animal  Fluids. 


Urine, 
Cow's  milk, 
Affes'  milk. 
Blood, 


Watirs. 


DiiUUed  water,     - 
Rain-water, 
Spring-water, 
8ea-water, 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  OPERATION^. 


SECT.    I. 

Solution. 


SOLUTION  is  an  intrmate  commixtare  of  folid  bodied  with  fluids 
into  one  fecitoingly  hornogcncous  liquor.  The. difTolving  fluid  is 
called  a  menjlrimm  or  Jbhent ;  and  the  body  difTolved  is  trailed  xhtfot'oend. 

Objeftions  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  with  propriety,  to  thcfe 
terms ;  as  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  two  bodies  uniting  m  folution  a£b  reci- 
procally on  each  other  :  there  is,  however,  no  danger  from  the  words 
tfiemfelve^,  if  we  do  not  derive  them  from  a  miftaken  theory.  Solution 
cannot  take  place,  unlefs  one  of  the  bodies,  at  lead,  be  in  a  fluid  ftate  ; 
and  this  fluidity  tsefe^ed  either  by  water  or  fire  :  hence  folution  is  (aid 
to  be  performed  in  the  humid  on  in  the  dry  way.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
if  any  quantity  of  brimftone  be  diflblved  in  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali,  the 
brimftone  is  faid  to  be  diffolved  in  the  bumid  way  :  but  if  the  brimllone 
be  diflblved  by  melting  it  with  the  dry  alkali,  the  folution  is  faid  to  be 
done  in  the  dry  way.  The  compound  produced  by  this  mixture  is  call- 
ed  hepar  fulphuris,  and  is'the  fame  in  both.  Another  kind  of  folution 
refembling  thai  by  the  dry  way,  is, -however,  to  be  carefully  diftia- 
guifhed  from-  \x  :  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  Glauber's^  fait  is  put 
into  a  pan  over  the  fire,  the  fait  very  foon  aflumes  a  liquid  ftate  ;  but 
on  continuing  the  heat,  it  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  becomes  a  white  pow* 
der  :  this  powder  is  the  fait  freed  from  its  water,  and  is  found  to  be 
very  refradlory.  This  liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of  cryftalliza- 
tion  being  enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep  the  fait  in  folution,  and  the 
fait  ceafed  to  be  fluid  as  fbon  as  its  cry ftalli zing  water  was  evaporated. 
This  kind  of  folution,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  watery  fufion,  dif- 
fers not  fVom  the  firft,or  humid  way . 

The  principal  menftrua  ufed  in  pharmacy,  are,  water^  vmous  ff>lriti^ 
oils^  add  and  alkaline  liqucrs. 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts  of  vegetable  ?!;ums,  and  of  animal 
jellies.  Of  falts,  it  d^olves  only  a  determinate  quantity,  though  of 
one  kind  of  fait  more  than  another ;  and  being  thus/aturatedy  leaves  any 
additional  quantity  of  the  fam^  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities  of  water 
which  diflferentfalts  require  for  the  diflblution.     Mr  Eller  has  given 'a 
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large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rojal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berluit 
fer^  year  17.509  from  which  the  following  table  is  eztraded. 

Eight  onnces  hj  weight  of  di(lilled  water  dt£blyed» 

oz.  dr.  gr. 
Of  Refined  fagar,  -  '  - 

Green  ▼itriol,  -  .  - 

Blue  yitrioly  -  -  - 

White  vitriol,  .  .  • 

Epfom  falt»  -  .  •  . 

Parified  nitre,  ... 

Soluble  tartar,  -  .     %  - 

Common  fait, 
Sal  gemmat, 

Sal  catharticus  Glauber!, 
Seignetu's  fait,  - 

Alum, 

Sal  ammoniac,  .  -  - 

Vitriolated  tartar,  -  -  - 

Salt  of  hartfborn,  -  ,  • 

'   Sugar  of  lead,  ... 

Cream  of  uutar, 
Borax,  -  .  .  - 

Though  thcfe  experiments  at>pear  to  have  been  made  with  great  care, 
yet  the  proportions  of  the  fevcVal  falts,  foluble  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  will  not  always  be  found  exadly  the  fame  with  tbefe  above  fet 
down*  Salts  differ  in  their  folubility  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
purity,  perfedion,  and  drynefs  :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial  coo* 
pound  falts  in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this  refpe^,  according  as 
tiey  are  more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  the  acid  ingredient,  llius^ 
vitriolated  tartar,  perfedly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficulty  of  fola- 
Uon :  the  matter  which  remains  on  making  nitrous  acid,  is  no  other  than 
a  vitriolated  tartar :  and  it  difTolves  fo  difficultly  that  the  operator  b 
obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order  to  get  it  out ;  but  on  adding  more 
of  Uie  vitriolic  add,  it  difTolves  with  eafe.  Hence  many  have  been 
tempted  to  ufe  an  over-proportion  of  acid  in  this  preparation  :  and  we 
frequently  find  this  acid  foluble  fait  in  the  (hops,  under  tW  name  of 
vitriolated  tartar.  The  degree  of  heat  occafions  alfo  a  remarkable  dif" 
ference^  in  the  quantity  of  fait  taken  up :  in  very  cold  weather,  eight 
ounces  ofwatcr  will  difTolve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre;  whereas  in 
warm  weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  four  ounces.  To  thefc 
circumftances  are  probably  owing,  in  part,  the  remarkable  differences  in 
the  proportional  folubilities  of  falts,  as  determined  by  different  authors. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  common  fait  is  lefs  affc<9ted  in  its  folubility  by 
a  variation  of  heat  than  any  other  ;  water  in  a  temperate  ftate  dif- 
folving  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water;  and  accordingly  thi^ 
is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree  the.beft.  In  the 
experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Newmann,  and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  thii 
fait,  on  2Lr  redudlion  of  the  numbers,  comes  out  cxa<fHy  the  fame,  viz. 
three  ounces  of  th^  fait  to  eight  of  water ;  Dr  Brownrigg  makes  tha 

quantity 
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ftances  of  which  occur  ia  the  preparation  of  foap,  ani^io  the  common 
caafticv  Thus  acuated,  they  reduce  the  fle(h»  bones,  and  other  folid 
parts  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter. 

This  increafed  acrimony  in  alkaline  falts^is  owing  to  the  abflradion 
of  their  fixed  air ;  that  acid  having  a  greater  attra6tton  for  ^quicklime 
than  for  alkalies. 

Solutions  made  in  water,  and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  pp^efs  the  virtues  of 
the  body  diflblved  ;  while  oils  generally  (heath  its  activity,  and  acids  and 
alkalies  vary  its  quality^*  Hence  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  the 
proper  men^rua  6f  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 

Moft  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  ealily  e£Fe^ed,  by  pouring  the 
menf^ruum  on  the  body  to  be  difTolved,  and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  to« 
gether  for  ibme  time  expofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A  (Irong  heat  is 
generally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform  their 
oSce  ;  nor  will  acids  a<5l  on  fome  metallic  bodies  without  its  aifidance. 
The  a^ion  of  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a 
jnodeaate  heat ;  though  the  quantity  which  tliey  afterwards  keep  dif- 
iblved  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by  this  means  increafed :  all  that  heat 
occafions  thefe  to  take  up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer 
lime  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again.  This  at 
leaft  is  vftofl, commonly  the  cafe,  though  there  may  be  fome  inftances  of 
the  contrary. 

Thr  a<flion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diflblve  is  generally  ac- 
companied with,  heat,  effervefcence,  and  a  copious  difcharge  of  elallic 
aerial  fluids,  different  in  different  cafes. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moifture  of  the  air 
is  the  menftruum.  Fixed  alkaline*  falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind, 
compofed  of  alkaline  falls  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  foluble  earths 
and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  metallic  falts,  on  being  ex* 
pofed  for  fome  time  to  a  moid  air,  gradually  attract  humidity,  and  at 
length  become  liquid.  Some  fubftances,  not  diffoluble  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  in  its  grofler  form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eaiily 
liquefied  by  the  ilow  adtion  of  the  aerial  molfture.  This  proceis  is 
called  dillquation. 


SECT.      IT. 

Extraction. 


THE  liquors  which  diffolve  certain  fubflances  in  their  pure  ftftte, 
ferve  likewife  to  extroB  them  from  admixtures  of  other  inatter. 
Tlius,  ardent  fpirit,  the  menftruura  of  elfential  oils  and  rcfins,  takes  up 
the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water  does  thofe  of 
the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ;  the  inadive  earthy,  parts  remaining  uq- 
touched  by.  both.  Water  extracts  likewife  from  many  plaiats  lub- 
ftances  which  by  themfelves  ic  has  little  effie^  upon  ;  ev^n  eilential  oils 
^betng,  as  we  have  formerly  obferved,  rendered  foluble  in  that  fiuij^  k^ 
the  admixture  of  gummy  and  faline  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  par- 
ticipate 
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•cicq>ate'in  a  ^tttxxt  or  IcTs  degree.  Thus*  many  ef  the  aronitic  plantSt 
.and  moft  of  tbe^  bitters  and  anringenu,  yield  their  virtuet  to  thii  mea- 
ftruom.  ... 

EztraAion  is  performed,  by  moceraiing  orfleepimg  the  fubjed  in  its  ap« 
propriaied  menftroa  in  the  cold :  or  digtjting  or  drotlating  them  in  a 
moderate  warmth :  or  infujuig  the  plants  ia  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuf- 
fcring  them,  to  ftand  in  a  covered  veflel  till  grown  cold ;  or  aAually  boif' 
tBg  them  together  for  fome  time.  If  the  iregetable  matter  is  itfelf  fuc- 
-cnlent  and  watery ,  it  is  fometimes  only  neceflary  to  exprefs  the  juice* 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  proper  confiftence 

The  term  digeJHon  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration  \  and  in  this  cafe^ 
the  procefs  is  dire^ed  to  be  performed  w'ihout  beat :  where  this  circnm- 
ftance  is  not  expreffed,  digeftton  always  .m plies  the  ufe  of  heat.  Circu- 
lation differs  little  from  digeltion ;  but  anly  that  the  fteam  into  which  a 
part  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  hett,  is,  by  means  of  a  proper  dif- 
pofition  of  the  veflelsyr  condenfed,  and  conveyed  back  again  upon  the 
iiibjedt.  Digeflion  is  ufually  peiforraed  in  a  matrafs  bolt>heaid,  Flo* 
rence  flaikyior  the  like  ;  either  of  wMdi  may  be  converted  into  a  citw 
culatory  veflel,  by  invertine  another  into  the  mouth  of  it,  and  fecnring 
the  jnndlure  with  a  piece  of  wet  bladder.  A  Tingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck 
be  very  long  and  narrow,  will  anfver  the  purpofe  as  e£fedually ;  the 
vapour  cooling  and  condenfing  befoie  it  can  rife  to  the  top  ;  in  a  veflcl 
of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wincp  oie  of  the  moft  volatile  liquors  we 
know,  may  be  boiled  without  any  ccnHderable  lofs.  The  ufe  of  this  in- 
ftrument  is  likewife  free  from  the  inconvenience  which  may  in  fome  cafes 
attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermoft  veflel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As 
the  long  necked  matraii'es  here  recommended  are  difficultly  filled  or 
emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear,  a  long  glafs  tube  may  be  occafionally 
luted  to  thofe  with  fhorter  necks. 

Heat  greatly  elpedites  extraSion ;  but  by  this  means  proves  as  inju« 
tious  to  ibme  fubftances,  by  occafioning  the  mendnium  to  take  up  their 
groffer  and  morie  ungrateful  parts,  as  it  is  necclfary  for  enabling  it  to 
extrad  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus,  guaiacum  and  logwood  impart 
little  to  aqueous  liquors  without  a  boiling  heat ;  while  even  a  fmall  de- 
gree 01  warmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine  bitter  of  carduus 
.benediftus.  This,  plant,  which  infaifed  in  boiling,  or  digefted  in  fenfibly 
hot  water,  gives  out  a  naufcous  tafte,  fo  offcnfive  to  tihe  ftomach  as  to 
promote  vomiting,  yields  to  cold  water  a  grateful  balfamic  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  di^olving  power  of  liquids ;  {o  cold,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminiflies  it.  Hence,  cinAures  or  extractions  made  by  a 
confiderable  he&t,  depofite  in  cold  weather  a  part  of  their  contents,  and 
thus  become  proportionally  weaker  :  a  circumftance  which  deferves  par- 
ticular regard. 

S  E  C  T.       III. 
Depuration. 

THERE  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  purifying  liquors 
from  their  feculencies,  according  as  the  liquor  ttfelf  is  more  or 
lefs  tenacious^  or  the  feculent  matter  oi  greater  or  lefs  gravity.  * 

I  Thitv 
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^  Thin  flttUi  readSy  depofite  their  more  pottderont  ^n^ssnties,  bf 
•Aaodmg  at  reft  for  fome  time  in  a;  cool  place ;  and  maydleia  be  deeamUd^ 
or  poured  off  clear^  by  indining  the  veffeL 

Glutinons^  unauous,  or  thick  fubibncesi  are  to  be  isqucicdbf  a  fiiit- 
aide  heat ;  when  the  groiftr  fec«lencie«  will  fall  tio  theibonom  ;  and  the 
lifter  arifing  to  the  mrfacc,  may  be  dtfpnmuud  or  fciimraed  off. 

Where  the  imporitie*  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as  to  fubTide  freely  to 
the  bottom,  nor  fo  light  ai  to  arife  readily  to  the  fur&ee,  they  may  be 
leparated  in  great  meafure  iy  colatutt  through  ftrainers  of  linen,  wool- 
len, or  other  doth,  and  more  perfedly  hjjiltration  through  a  fo^  bibn- 
loos  kind  of  paper  made  for  dis  purpofe. 

The  srey  paper,  which  cortrs  pill  boxes  as  they  come  from  abroad, 
is  one  of  the  beft  for  this  purpofe ;  it  does  not  eaAlybreak  when  wetted» 
4»r  tinge  the  liquor  which  paffei  throu^^h  it,  which  the  reddifh  fort,  call- 
ed bkfom  paper y  frequently  docs.  The  paper  is  fupported  by  a  funnelf 
or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame.  When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  ic  is  con- 
venient to  put  fome  ftraws,  fnasHi  fticks,  or  flender  ^lafs  rods,  between 
"die  paper  and  its  fidts,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  prefiing 
the  paper  fo  ciofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow  room  for  the  fluid  to  tranfude. 
fa  fome  caiee ,  a  funnel  made  of  wire  is  put  between  the  paper  and  the 
lafs  funnel..  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  |;)afs  funnel  with  ridges  down  its 
ides  made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Gkitinous  and  unAuous  liquors^  which  do  not  cafily  pafs  through  the 
j^res  of  a  filter  or  ftrainer,  are  ckr^ed  by  beating  them  up  with  whites 
of  eggs  ;  which  concreting  and  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  entan- 
gling the  impure  matter,  arife  witii  it  to  the  furface  :  the  muture  is  to 
be  gently  boiled  till  the  fcum  begins  to  break,  when  the  veffel  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire,  the  eruft  uken  off,  and  the  liquor  paffed  through 
a  flannel  bag. 

I>ecanUtion9  colature,^  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  moft  of  the 
medicated  liquors  that  need  purification.  Defpumation  and  clarification 
▼ery  rarely <have  place;  fmce  thele,  along  with  the  impurities  of  the 
liqnor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal  parts.  Thns,  if  the  decodion 
of  pof^  heads,  for  making  diacodiuni,  be  folicitoufly  fcummed  or  cla- 
rified, the  medicine  will  lofe  almofl  all  the  virtue  that  the  poppfes  com- 
municated ;  and  inftead  of  a  niild  opiate,  turns  out  little  other  than  a 
plain  (ynip  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forta  of  fikeriog  paper 
tre  apt  to  communicate  a  difagreeable  flavour :  and  hence,  in  filtering 
fine  bitters  or  other  liquor,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  confiderable  confer 
quence,  the  part  which  paiTes  through  firft  ought  to  be  kept  feparate  for 
inferior  purposes. 

SECT.     IV. 

CaTSTlXLIZATI  ON. 

WATER,  aflifted  by  heat,  diffolves  a  larger  proportion  of  moft  A- 
line  fttbftancee  that  it  can  retain  when  cold;  hence  on  the  abater 
ment  of  the  heat^  a  part  of  the  (alt  feparates  from  the  menftfuiun  and  con- 
cretes 
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cietes  at  tie  fides  and  lioaoia  of  the  reflel.  Tkcfi:  coacretioosv  mifeft  too 
haftHx  fenocd  hr  tlie  fudden  cooling  of  Uie  Uqaor«  or  dtfturbcd  in  their 
coakftenoe  by  agitadon,  or  other  fimiiar  canes,  prove  tranfpareat  and 
of  regular  figures. 

Salts,  dift>lred  in  a  large  qoantitj  of  walir,  may  be  recovered  from  it 
in  (heir  cryftattine  form,  by  boiling  down  tbe  folution  till  fo  much  of  the 
fluid  has  exhaled  as  that  the  remainder  will  be  too  little  to  keep  the  fait 
dMblredt  when  grown  perfedLy  cdd.  It  is  cuftomary  to  conrinoe  the 
craporation  ciU  the  lalt  fhews  a  difpofoionto  concrete  even  in  hoc  water^ 
by  foaning  a  pellicle  on  that  part  which  u  leaft  hot,  viz.  on  the  furface. 
If  large,  beautiful,  and  perfedly  figured  cryftals  are  required,  this  point 
is  fomewhat  too  late :  for  if  the  fait  this  begins  to  coalefce  while  con^* 
fiderably  her,  on  being  removed  to  a  cold  place,  its  particles  will  run  too 
haftily  and  irregulariy  together  ;  the  pdlide  at  the  lame,  time  falling 
down  through  the  liquor,  proves  a  furt>.er  difiurbance  to  the  regularity 
of  the  cryftadlization. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  pcrfedtion,  the  evaporiition  muft 
be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  thsn  till  lomc  drops  oif  the  liquor, 
let  tall  on  a  cold  glafs-plate,  difcover  cryltalline  filaments.  When  this 
mark  of  fuAclent  exhalation  appears,  ibe  vefTel  is  to  be  immediately  re* 
moved  from  the  fire  into  a  lefs  warm,  but  not  cold  place,  and  covered 
with  a  doth  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  confcquently  the  for* 
mafiion  £f  a  pellicle. 

The  fixed  alkalies,  efpeciaUy  the  mineral,  when  fully  faturated  with 
fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,,  aflume  2  cryftalline  form  ;  but  thefe  cryftals 
are  not  fo  perfed  as  when  the  fame  alkalies  are  united  with  the  other 
adds  ;  the  vdadk  alkalies  cannot  4r>'ftalli7e  by  the  method  juft  defcri- 
bed,  becaufe  they  efcape  before  the  nnenilruum  exhales. 

Some  even  of  the  other  neutral  falls,  particularly  of  thofo  of  which  cer- 
tain metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis,.  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous 
fluid,  itf  not  to  exl^ibit  any  appearance  of  cryftallization,  unleis  fome 
e&er  fubftance  be  added,  with  which  tbe  water  has  a  greater  affinity. 
The  Table  of  Affinity  (hews  that  fpirit  of  wine  is  fuch  a  fubftance  ;  by 
the  pradent  addition  of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  falu  feparate  freely  from 
the  menflruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals  fcarcely  obtainable 
by  any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit ;  lefi^ 
inftead  of  a  grachial  and  regular  cryftallization,  the  fait  be  haftily 
precipitated  in  a  powdery  form.  One^twentieth  part  of  tbe  weight 
of  the  liquor  will  in  moft  cafes^  be  a  fufficicat,  and  in  fome  too  large  a 
quantity. 

Diffierenc  (alts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them  dif- 
folved  :  and  hence  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  dilTolved  in  this  fluid,  they 
will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftallize  at  diflbreni  periods  of  the  evapora- 
tion. On  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed,  not  only  from  fuch  impurities 
as  water  is  not  capable  of  diflblving  and  carrying  flirough  the  pores  of 
a  filter,  but  likewife  from  admixture  of  each  otlier ;  that  which  requires. 
moft  water  to  diflblve,  (hooting  firfl  into  cryitals. 

it 'is- proper  to  remark,  that  a  fait,  when  cryft-iUizing,  ftill  rclainsr 
'  and  combines  with,  &  certain  portion  of  water  ;  thiii  waur  is  not  eifen- 
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tial  to  the  itklt  as  a  laic,  but  is  eflential  to  a  fait  as*  being  cryftallized ;  it  k 
therefore  called  by  thechemifts  the  water. of  cijfiaUi%ation.  Thequanttty 
of  this  water  varies  in  difFerent.falts  ^  In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber's 
fait,  ^um,  and  copperas,  it  makes  up  about  one-half  of  their  weight  y 
tn  others,  as  in  nitre,  coroxbon  falc,  and  efpecially  felenltes,  it  is  in  very 
fmall  .quantity.  As  falts  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryftallization,^y 
their  attraction  for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that  this  water  is 
perfedUy  pure,  and  contains,  in  complete  cryilals,  no  fubftance  foreign 
to  the  falts.  Salts  not  only  differ  in  the  quantity  of  water  neceiTary  to 
dieir  folution,  but  fome  of  than  are  alfo  foluble  with  equal  facility  in 
cold  as  in  hot  water.  -Sometimesy  then,  we  employ  evaporation ;  fome- 
times  cooling  ;  and,  at  other  times,  both  thefe  expedients  are  ufed  al- 
ternately/to  feparate  different  falts  diffolved  in  the  fame  liquor.  It  is 
obvious,  that  thofe  which  are  nearly  or  equally  foluble  in  cold  as  in 
boiling  water,  can  OAJy  be  cryftallized  by  evaporation ;  thofe  again 
which  are  much  more  foluble  ic  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  are  to  be 
feparated  by  cooling.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe,  is  common  or  muriatic 
fait:  of  the  latter,  is  nitre  or  faltpetre.  To  feparate  thefe  two  falts, 
whea  both  of  them  happen  to  be  diffolved  in  the  fame  water,  we  have 
recourfe  to  alternate  evaporation  and  cooling.  'If  in  fuch  a  folution,  a 
pellicle  appears  in  the  boiling  liquor,  before  cryftals  can  be  formed  in 
cooling,  we  then  conclude  that  the  common  fait  predominates :  In  this 
cafe,  we  evaporate  the  water,  and  ieparate  the  common  fait  as  faft  as  it 
is  formed,  till  the  liquor,  on  cooling;,  (hows  cryftals  of  nitre ;  we  then 
allow  the  nitre  to  cryftallize,  by  cooling.  After  all  the  nitre  which  had 
been  diffolved  by  the  heat  alone,  has  now  feparated  by  cooling,  we  re- 
fume  the  evaporation,  and  feparate  the  common  fait,  till  the  cooling  li- 
quor again /hews  cryftals  of  nitre.  We  thus  repeat  the  fame  feries  of 
operations,  by  which  mean^  thefe  two  falts  may  be  alternately  cryftal- 
lized ;  the  one  by  evaporation,  the  other  by  cooling,  till  they  are  per- 
fedly  feparated  from  each  other.  If  in  the  beginning  of  the  operation, 
the  liquor  had,  upon  trial,  given  cryftals  of  nitre,  by  cooling,  before  any 
pellicle  appeared  on  its  furface,  when  boiling,  tliis  would  have  indica- 
ted, that  the  nitre  was  predominant  in  the  (blution  ;  the  nitre  in  this 

'  ^afe  would  have  been  cryftallized,  fird  by  cooling,  till  the  quantity  of 
nitre  exceeding  that  of  the  common  fait  having  been  feparated,  the  com* 
Inon  fait  would  next  have  cryftallized  in  its  turn  by  evaporation. 
The  example  we  have  now  given  may  be  applied  to  other  falu,  or  to  a 
number  of  falts,  which  may  happen  to  be  diifolved'in  the  fame  liquor. 
For  though  there  are  few  fo  completely  foluble  in  cold  water  as  com- 
moi\  fait,  and  few  fo  fcantily  as  nitre  j  yet  there  are  fcarcely  two  falts, 
who  either  precifely  fhow  the  fame  folubility  or  the  fame  appearance  of 
their  cryftals.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  by  cryftallization,  we  difcovcr  the 
peculiar  predominant  fait  in  any  folution  of  mixed  faline  matter ;  but  as 
one  fait  always  takes  down  a  fmall  portion  of  another,  it  is  ncceffary  to 
redifFolve  the  firft  pfeduAs,  and  repeat  the  cryftallization,  in  order  to 
render  the  feparation  complete. 

We  fee,  then,  that  tliougli  the  cryftal  appearance  and  form  does  not 
alter  the  fait  itfclf,  yet  that  this  procefs  affords  an  elegant  method  of 
difcovejing  compouud  folutions  of  falts,  of  judging  their  purity,  and 
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laftly  of  feaonttingr  dtfierent  (alts  Sttm  each  other.  Cryftdlisatioo, 
therefore,  is' ope  of  the  moft  important  agenu  in  pharmacy,  an  J  ought 
to  be  well  underRood.  We  ihall  attempt  to  cxplahi  the  particular 
management  in  cryftallizing  particular  fuhs,  when  vre  come  to  treat  of 
each  (eparately. 

SECT.      V. 

pRECirZTATIOK 

BY  this  operation,  bodies  are  recoTcred  from  their  folutions,  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  fome  uther  fubftance,  with  which  either 
the  menftruum,  or  the  body  dilTolved,  have  a  greater  affinity  than  they 
ha^e  with  each  other. 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kiads ;  one,  where  the  fubftance 
.  fnperadded  unites  with  the  mcnftruump  and  occafions  that  which  was 
before  dlflblved  to  b^  thrown  down  ;  the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with- 
the  diflblved  body,  and  falls  with  it  c#  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft,  we 
hare 'an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  lulphur  from  alkaline  lixivia  by 
the  means  of  acids  ;  of  the  fecond  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from 
aquafortis  by  the  muriatic  acid. 

The  fubjeSs  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable  of  be- 
ing precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily  appear  by 
the  Table  of  Attractions.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  fb  fimple, 
as  to  need  no  particular  diredions  ;  all  that  ib  required,  is  to  add  the 
precipitant  by  degrees,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipita^ 
tion.  When  the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edui- 
corated^  tliat  is,  wafbed  in  feveral  freili  parcels  of  water,  and  afterwards 
dried  for  ufe. 

When  metals  are  employed  as  precipiunis,  as  in  the  purification  of 
martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frelh  iron,  they  ought  to 
be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy  matter  :  otherwife 
they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  dilfolve,  and  confequcntly  the  precipi- 
tation will  not  fucceed  ;  for  the  fubliiance  to  be  precipitated  fcparates 
only  by  the  additional  one  difli»lving  and  taking  its  place.  The  fepara- 
ted  powder,  often,  inftead  of  falliog  to  the  i>otcora,  lodges  upon  the 
precipitant;  from  which  it  muft  be  occalionally  fliakeu  ofif,  for  reafont 
Efficiently  obvious. 

Though,  ir*  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally  the 
part  required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage  may  be  frequently  made  of 
the  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus,  when  fixed  alkaline 
fait  is  diffolved  in  water,  and  fulphur  diffolved  in  this  lixivium ;  the 
addition  of  acids. feparates  and  throws  down  the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue 
of  the  acid  uniting  with,  and  neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  ful- 
phur was  held  diflblved :  confcquently,  if  the  precipitation  be  made 
with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gradually  dropt  in  till  the  alkaki  be 
completely  faturated,  that  is,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  pre- 
cipitation or  turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and 
cryftallization,  a  neutral  (alt,  compoftpd  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed 
alkali,  that  is,  vitriolated  tartar.     In  like  n:ianQer,  hi  the  precipitation 
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Evaporation. 

EVapOilatzosi)  the  third  method  of  recovering  folid  bodies  from  their 
folutioDSy  h  effeAed  by  the  means  of  heat ;  which  evirates  the 
fluid  part,'  and  the  mauer  vhidi  was  diffolved  therein,  is  left  behind  in 
its  fond  form.    ^ 

The  gcnend  rules  for  evapotationi  are^  To  place  the  matter  in  a  tbtf 
ihaitow  wide  veiTel,  to  that  a  large  furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  prefented 
to  the  air :  for  it  Is  onlv  from  tie  furface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  degree  of  heat  ou«it  to  be  proportioned  to  the  volatility  of  the  fub- 
Itance  to  be  evaporatea«  and  to  Ae  degree  of  the  fixity  of  the  matter  to 
be  left :  Thusjt  ^^  ^^f^  ^^^d  the  natter  to  be  left,  is,  and  the  more,  ftrong* 
ly  it  adheres  to  the  volatile  part,  die  left  the  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  | 
and  in  inch  cafes,  too,  a.  forcible  current  of  air  is  fometimes  icarcely 
admiffible  s  On  the  contrary,  when  die  matter  to  be  evaporated  is  not 
very  volatile,  and  whien  the  matter  to  be  left  is  vety  fixed,  and  does  not 
adhere,  ftrongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the  evaporation  may  be  urged  by  c 
Strong  heat,  aided  by  a  current  of  air,  dire^ed  upon  the  furface  of  the 
liquor. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  die  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubftances  which 
are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruun,  or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the 
hieat,  cequjfite  for  the  evaporation  of  die  fluid :  as  the  folutions  of  fixed 
alkaline  falts ;  of  the.  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodorous  partr  ci 
vc|;etables  and  animah  in  water ;  and  of  many  refinous  and  odorooa 
ftU)ftances  in  ipirit  of  wine. 
'  Water  extrads  the  virtues  of  fiindry  fragrant  aromatic  herbs,  almoft 
as  perfeAly  as  redified  fpirit  of  [wine :  but  the  aqueous  infufions  are  fiu" 
from  being  eqpally  fuited  to  this  procefs  with  thofe  made  in  fpirit ;  water 
carrymg  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjed,  which  that  light- 
tt  liquor  leaves  entire  behind  it.  Thus,  a  watery  iciufion  of  mint  lofes  in- 
evaporation  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  herb ;  while  a  tindtnr^ 
drawn  with  pure  fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a  thick  balTamic 
liquid,  or  iblid  gummy  refin,  extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care  muft  be  had,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  beat  be  very  gende :  otherwife  * 
the  matter,  as  it  grows  thick,  will  burn  to  the  vefTel,  and  contradt  a  dif«  ' 
ajj[reeable  fmelL  and  ufle :  tUs  burnt  flavour  is  called  mpyremmu  The 
liquor  ought  to  be  kftpt  ftirring  during  the  evaporation ;  otherwife  a 
part- of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms 
Ik  pellicle  which  impedes  the  farther  evaporation.  More  particular  direc- 
tions for  performinj^this  operation  to  the  greateft  advanuge  will  be  given 
fatreafter. 

SECT« 
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SECT.     VII. 

DllTILLATlONS. 

IN  the  (arepcing  operation,  fluids  are  rarefied  hj  heat  into  fteam  or  ra- 
pour,  which  is  fuilered  to  exhale  in  the  air»  but  which  it  is  the  buC^ 
nefs  of  diftillation  to  collet  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofev  the  fteam 
is  received  in  proper  veflels,  and  being  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a 
fluid  form  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation ;  by  the  one,  the  more  fubtile  and 
volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  fron  the  groflcr ;  by  the  other  li- 
quids incorporated  with  folid  bodies  are  forced  out  from  them  with  ve- 
hemence by  fire. 

To  the  firft  belong  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflammable  fpirit  frdm 
vinous  liquors :  and  of  fuch  of  the  adive  parts  of  vegetables  as  are  ca- 
pahk  of  being  eztra&d  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit*  and  at  the  fiune  time 
of  arifiag  aloi^  with  their  fteam. 

As  bofling  water  cztraAs  or  diflblvei  the  eflential  oils  of  v<;getables» 
while  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubjedb,  without  faturatiop, 
but  imbibes  only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  finall  proportion  of  them,  ia 
their  pure  ftate ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubftancesi  contained  in  com- 
mon ve^eubles»  which  prove  totally  volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat ;  and 
as  it  is  m  diem  that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour  aad 
flavour  of  all  planu,  refide ;  it  is  evident,  that  water  may  be  impregna- 
ted  by  diftillation^  with  the  more  volatile  parts  of  many  vegetables:  that 
this  impregnation  is  limited,  the  oil  arifiog  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe 
'paru  of  the  plant  which  befdfe  rendered  it  foluble  Jn  water  without  G- 
mitation :  hence  greateft  part  of  tlic  oil  feparaces  from  the  dtftilled  aque- 
ous liquor,  and,  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs  wavity,  either  finks  to 
the  bottom,  or  fwims  on  the  furface  :  that  coniequently  iofiifions  and 
diftiUed  waters  are  very  different  from  each  other :  that  the  firft  may  be 
rendered  ftrongcr,  by  pouring,  the  liquor  on  frefh  parcels  of  the  fnbjed ; 
but  that  the  latter  cannot  be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cobobatingf  or 
re-diftilling  them  from  frefh  agents. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegeubles  do  not  freely  diftil  with  a  lefs  heat  than 
that  in  which  water  boils ;  as  redified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fufceptible  of 
this  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  this  menftruum  touUy  difFolves  thefe.eils  in 
their  pure  ftate  ;  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates  far  lefs  from  moft  ve^^e- 
tables  than  water ;  but  that  neverthelefs  the  diftiUed  fpirit,  by  keeping 
all  that  it  does  elevate  perfedly  diftblved,  may»  in  fome  cafes,  prove  as 
ftroofi:  of  the  fubJeA  as  the  diftiUed  water.  Ilie  more  gentle  the  beat, 
and  the  flower  the  diftiUation  goes  on,  the  volatile  parts  are  the  more 
perfedly  (eparated  in  their  native  ftate. 

The  apparatus  ufed  for  difUlling  fpirits,  waters,  and  oils,  confifts  of  a 
ftiUy  at  copper  veflel,  for  containing  the  fubjed,  on  which  is  luted  a  large 
AfA/,  with  9Lfvxtm-neck,  The  vapour  arjfing  into. the  head,  is  thenoe  con« 
veyed  through  a  worm^  or  long-fpiral  pipe,  placed  in  a  veffielof  cold^wactr 
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called  a  refngerdtory  ;  and  beine  there  condenfed»  runs  down  into  a  n^ 
ceiver,     (Sec/^.  4.  Plate  III!) 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  a%  the, parts  which  are  prepared  in  evapora- 
tion cannot  arife  in  diftillationy  the  liquor  remaii[iing  after  the  diftillationy 
properly  depurated  and  infpiflkted»  will  yield  the  fame  extrads  as  thofe 
prepared  from  the  tin^re  or  decodlion  of  the  fubjeft  made  on  purpofc 
for  that  ufe ;  the  one  of  thefe  operations  colledting  only  the  volatile  part;, 
and  the  other  the  more  fixed :  fo  that  where  one  fubje^  contains  medi- 
cinal parts  of  both  kinds,  ^tbey  may  thus  be  obtained  diftit^d^  ivithcAit 
one  being  injured  by  the  procefs  whiph  colleds  the  other. 

The  fubjeAs  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation,  are,  the  grofs  oils  of  vc- 

Sretables  and  animals,  the  mineral  acids^  and  the  metallic  fluid  quick- 
ilver :  which,  as  they  acquire  a  much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  to  elevate 
them  than  tbe  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo  they  likcwife  condenfc, 
without  arifing  fo  far  from  tlu  a<ftion  of  the  fire,  'l^ht  diftillation*  of 
'thefe  is  performed  in  low  glafeivcffels,  called,  from  their  neck  beine 
bent  to  one  fide,.rt7or/J  ;  to  the  farther  end  of  the  neck  a  rfceio^r  is  luted, 
li^hich  (landing  without  the  furnace,  the  vapours  Toon  cor. denfe  in  it, 
without  the  ufe.  of  a. refrigeratory  :.  (fec^j^.  3.  Plate  III.  and  R.  fig.  1. 
Plate  II.)  ne\'«rthelefs,  to  promote  this  effeft,  it  is  ufual,  efpeciauy  in 
warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receifcr,  by  ocicafionally  applying  wet  clothes 
to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immcrfed  in  a  veflfel  of  cold-water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifli,  or  ftrongly  retained  by 
a  fixed,  matter,  as  fcarcely  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort. 
Thefe  arc  nioft  cnmmodioufly  dilHlled  in  ftraight-necked  earthen  vefi*eft, 
called  long  tiecks^  laiid  on  their  fide,  fo  that  the  vapour  paffes  off  laterljr 
with  litt;le  or  no  alcent :.  a  r^eiver  is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  with- 
out the  fnrhacei  In  this  manner,  the  vitriolic  acid  was  diflilled.  Thfe 
matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or  long-neck,  after- the  diflillation,  fa 
vulgarly  called  caput  Wiortuum. 

Ib  thefe  diHilbitions,  a  quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  frequently  generated : 
which,  nnlefs  an  exit  be  allowed,  blows  off  or  bur  (Is  the  receiver.  The 
danger  of  this  mafy  be  prevented^  by  leaving  a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting, 
Ito  be  occafionaQy  opened  or  flopt  with  a  wooden  plug,  or  by  fitting  to  the 
apparatus  other  Veffelsi  by  whieh  the  vapours  may  be  condcnfcd,  or  con- 
veyed away. 

SECT.      VIII. 

Sublimation. 

• 

AS  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of  being 
feparated,  in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
cefs ;  fo  various  folid  bodies  are  fubjeAed  to  a  fimilar  treatment.  Fluids 
are  faid'to  djrJ^iV,  and  folids  to  fuUime  $  though  fometimes  both  are  ob- 
tained in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If  the  fubliming  matter  concretes 
into  a  folid  hard  mafs,  it  is  commonly  called  Tifublmate;  if  into  a  pow- 
dery iom^Jkmers. 
^  The 
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The  principal  fubjeds  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline  fiiits ; 
nentral  Calu,  conapofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fal  ammohiac  ; 
the  £dt  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin  ;  mercurial  prep.iratloz.5 ;  and 
fulphur.  Bodies  of  themfelves  nuL  volatile,  are  t'requL*ntly  made  to 
fublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  :  thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal 
ammoniac  in  ihe  preparation  of  ihcfi.r^r wia-tiaJex^  or ferrum  ammcnucalc. 

The  fumes,  of  I'olid  bocSes  in  clofe  vefTels  rife  hut  a  little  way,  and  ad- 
here to  thac  part  of  the  veiFel  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a  receiver  or 
condenfer  is  lefs  neceiTary  here  than  in  the  preceding  operation  ;  a  ficgle 
TciTel,  as  a  mo/n;/,  or  tail  vlal^  or  the  like,  being  frequently  fufficicat. 

3  E  C  T.     IX. 
£xriLL£s:ox. 

THE  frffs  is  chiefly  ufed  for  forcing  out  the  juices  of  fucculent 
herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  infipid  oils  of  the  unAuous  feeds  and 
kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  Se  prcvioufly  well  beat  or 
ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifcJ.  The  fubje^  is 
then  rncluded  in  a  hair^bag,  and  prclHd  bciwccn  wooden  plates,  ia  ths 
common  fcrew.profs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from  it. 

The  cxprefilon  of  oils  ib  performed  nearly  in  the  f:ime  manner  as  that 
of  juices ;  only  here,  iron  plates  are  fubfiiiuted  for  the  wooden  ones. 
The  fubjeA  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a  (Irong  eanvafs  bag,  be- 
tween which,  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs,  a  haircloth  is  intcrpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  undluoui  feeds  arc  obtained  uninjured,  by 
this  operation,  if  performed  without  beat ;  which,  thoupji  it  greatly  pro- 
motes the  extraction  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  gives  an  ungrateful 
flavour,  and  increafes  the  oil's  difpofltion  to  grow  rancid. 

The  oils  exprefled  from  aromatic  fub (lances  generally  carry  with  them 
a  portion  of  their  cflcntial  oil ;  hence  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  ex- 
prefled oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  arc  very  rarely  found  impreg- 
nated with  any  of  the  otlier  qualities  of  the  fubjed  :  oil  of  mudard-fced, 
for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony  as  that  of  the  almond,  the 
pungency  of  the  muilard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  es- 
prcffion. 

SECT.     X. 

Exsiccation. 

THERE  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or  drying  mold  bo* 
*  dies  ;  in  the  one,  their. humid  parts  are  exhaled  by  heat ;  in  ilic 
other,  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbcd  by  fubftances,  whofe  foft  and 
fpongy  uxtare  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combined 
with,  or  difTolved  in  a  fl aid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  their  jnices,  re- 
quire the  fir  ft  ;  fuch  as  are  only  fnperficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or 
indiflbluble  powders  are  ground  with  water,  are  commodioufly  feparated 
from  it  by  the  fccood. 
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Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  air;  the  affiHance  of  a  gentle  artificial  heat  may  ntfveti 
thelefs,  in  geniral,  be  not  only  fafely,  but  advantageoufly,  had  rccourfe 
to.  By  a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be  driecl»  in 
a  little  time,  without  any  confiderable  lofs,  either  of  their  odour  or  live- 
ly colour ;  which  would  both  be  greatly  injured  or  dedroyed  by  a  more 
flow  exficcation  in  air.  Seme  plants  indeed,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
acrid  kind,  as  horfe-radiih,  fcuryy-grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues 
by  this  procefs,  however  caitfully  performed  ;  but  far  the  greater  num* 
her  retain  them  unimpaired,  and  often  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; 
or,  where  this  is  not  fufficient.  by  that  of  a  water-bath,  or  an  oven  mo- 
derately warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till  they  begin 
to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  The  pfocefs  termed  /«- 
fpijfatton^  or  evaporation^  has  been  fpoken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome 
plants,  as  arum- root,  briony-rcot,  orris-root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.,  fepa^ 
rate,  on  ftanding  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick. pare  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one  which  fwims  above  it :  this  laft-  is  to 
be  poured  off,  and  the  fird  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth.  Preparations 
of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called y^ra/^  ;  that  of  the  cucumber,  to 
be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  ts  the  only  one  which  ^radUce  now  retains. 

Indilfoluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  confidence,  may 
be  eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a  chalk- 
Jione^  or  fome  powdered  chalk  preflfed  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  which  readily 
Imbibes  their  humidity.  .Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large,  as  in  the 
edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be  feparated  by  decantatioxi  or  fil- 
tration. 

We  obferved  before,  that  one  of  the  principal  circumftances  favouring 
fermentation,  was  a  certairi  degree  of  moifture.  Exficcation  is  therefore 
employed  to  diffipate  humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby  lefs  liable 
,  to  thofe  changes  produced  by  a  kind  of  infcnfible  fermentation. 

S  E  C  T.     XL 

Comminution. 

COMMINUTION  is  the  bare  rednftion  of  folid  coherent  bodies  into 
fmall  particles  or  powder.  The  methods  of  eflPedling  this  are  va- 
rious, according  to  the  texture  of  the  fubjed. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fucli  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and  mix- 
tures of  thefe  with  fonffcwhat  moift  ones,  are  eafily  puhmfed  in  a  mortar* 

For  very  light  dry  fubftanccs,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  tenacious  tex- 
ture, the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufly  rubbed  with  a  little 
fweet  oil,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  be  occalionally  added :  this  prevents  the 
finer  powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  off.  Camphor  is  commodioufl/ 
powdered  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  re^ified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Tough  fubflances,  as  woods^  the  peels  of  oranges  s^nd,  lemons,  &c. 
are  moll  conveniently  rafped ;  and  foft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmegs,  ^ra/ffi/. 

The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals^  as  calamiiie,  cryfta),  flint, 
&c.|  is  greatly  facilitated  by  extinQion  ;  that  is,  by  heating.  Uiem  red-hoi: 

aud 
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and  quenching  them  in  water  :  by  repeating;' this  prnccfs  a  few  times, 
moft  of  the  hard-ftones  become  eafily  pulveri fable.  This  procefs,  however, 
is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  ca1careou>  floncs ;  left,  in- 
Aead  of  au  inlipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acrimnni.us  calx  nr  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  thnu]B:h  (Iron;.'!;'  cr)h»in;;  in  their  1  utural  ftate« 
prove  extremely  brittle ,  when  heated,  inibmnch  a&  rn  be  eafiiv  divided  in- 
to fmall  particles  by  dextrous  agitati<in.  Hmce  the  officinal  nittli'd  of 
pulveriiiDg  tin,  by  melting  it«  and,  at  iht  in/laiit  of  its  beginning  to  re- 
torn  into  a  date  cf  folidicy,  briikly  (hakinp^  it  in  a  wondcn  box.  The 
comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  qranulat'wu. 

On  a  fimilar  principle,  certain  fahs.  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced  into 
powder  in  large  quant  ity*  by  ciifolving  them  in  boil  in  «r  water,  fetting 
the  folution  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  couilar.tly  liirring 
during  its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  h%  particles,  dibjr*ined  by  the  Huid, 
from  reuniting  together  into  larger  maHes. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  d;:]:;ree  of  finenefs,  by  tritur/ttintr^  or 
rubbing  them>  for  a  length  of  time,  in  a  mortar.  Such  as  are  not  diflblu- 
ble  in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fliiiJ,  are  moidened 
with  it  into  the  confidence  of  a  paile.  and  hviqat.d  or  ground  on  a  flat 
finootb  marblf  or  iron  plate,  or»  what  is  bed,  a  porphyr ;  or  where  a  latge 
quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in  miih  made  for  tliat  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  molt  fi:nple  operations  of  pharmacy, 
bas^  in  many  cafes^  very  confiderable  effe^.  The  rciinous  purgatives, 
when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and 
confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irriiatingt  than  in  their 
groffer  iiate.  Crude  antimony,  whicli,  when  reduced  to  a  tolerable  fine 
powder,  difcovers  little  medicinal  virtue; if  Ievi/;;;a:ed  to  a  great  degree  of 
fubtilty,  proves  a  powerful  medicine  ia  many  chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavied  bodi^  may  he  made  to  float  in  the  light- 
ed daids,  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  are  fumithed  witli  an  excellent  criterion  of 
the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a  metliod  of  feparating  the  more 
fubtile  parts  from  the  groffer,  didinguilhed  by  the  name  of  eiutriai'ony  or 
Kvq/h'wg  over. 


s  £  c  T.    xrr. 

Fusion. 

FUSION  is  the  reduftion  of  foliJ  bodies  into  a  ft  ate  of  fluidity  by 
fire.  Aimed  all  natural  fabdances,  the  pure  earths,  and  ihe  folid 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  excepted,  melt  in  proper  degr(.es  of  fire  ; 
fomc  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  while  others  require  its  utmod  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  rednous  fubftaiices,  liquefy  in  a  gentle 
warmth  i  wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens,  require  a  heat 
too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport :  fixed  alkaline  fait,  common  fait, 
nitre,  require  a  red,  or  almuU  uhite,  heat  to  melt  them  ;  andglafs,  a 
fall  white*  tieat. 
Among  metallic  fubdances,  tin^  bifmutb,  and  lead,  flow  long  before 

ignition* 
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ignition  :  antimony  likeiivife  mejts,  before  it  is  vifibly  red-hot,  bnt  not 
before  the  veiTel  is  confiderablyfo :  the  regnlus  of  antimony  demsM:ids  a 
much  flronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a  red  heat ;  gold  and  (liter 
require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper,  a  bright  white  heat ;  and  iron«  an 
extreme  white  heat. 

Qne  body,  rendered  fluid'by  heat,  becomes  fometimes  a  menftmum 
for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat.  Thus  red- 
hot  filvcr  melts  on  being  thrown  into  melted  lead,  lefs  hot  than  itfelf: 
and  thus  if  (leel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and 
applied  to  a  'roll  df  fulphur,  ihe  fulphnr  inftantly  liquefying;  occafiont 
the  ftcel  to  melt  with  it ;  hence  the  chalyhs  cum  fulphur e  of  the  (hops. 
This  fubfiance,  neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes  the  fufion  of  fomc  other 
inetals,  as  lead ;  which,  when  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphtir, 
requires  a  very  ftrorig  fire  for  its  fufion. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubi^ance,  which  mixes  in  fufion  with 
metals.  Earthy,  falipei  a"nd  other  like  matters,  even  the  calces  and 
glaHes  prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  didin^l  upon  the  furfacc, 
and  form  what  is  called  fcortie  or  drofs.  Where  the  quantity  of  this  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  ic  is  mod  commodioufly  feparated  by 
pouring  the  whole  into  a  cotiical  mould:  the  pure  metal  or  regulut^ 
though  fmall  in  quantity,  occupies  a  confiderable  height  of  the  lower 
narrow  part  of  the  cone :  and  when  congealed,  may  be  eafily  freed  from 
the  fcoriae  by^  a  hammer.  The  mould  fhould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or 
rather  fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  outj  and  thoroughly 
dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion,  which  fometimes  happeni 
from  the  fudden  contact  of  melted  metals,  with  moift  bodies. 


5  E  c  T.    xin. 

Calcination. 

BY  calcination,  is  underftood  the  redo<Sion  of  folid  bodies,  by  the 
means  of  ^fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  powdery  (late,  acconipanied 
with  a  change  of  ihtir  quality  ;  in  which  lall  refpt^  this  procefs  differs 
from  comminution. 

To  this  head,  belong  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters* 
otherwife  called  vfiior..  incineratln,  or  concrf'mtition  ;  and  the  change  of 
metals  into  an  earthy-like  powder,  which  in  the  fire  cidier  docs  not 
melt,  or  vitrtf.eSy  that  is,  runs  into  glafs. 

The  nrietals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined,  by  keeping 
them  in  fufion  for  fome  trme.  The  f-ee  admiffion  of  air  is  effentially  nc- 
cclfary  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  ;  and  hence,  when  the  furfacc 
of  the  metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this  muft  be  taken  offer  raked 
to  one  fide,  otherwife  the  remainder  excluded  from  the  air  will  not  tin- 
dcrgo  ihf'  change  intended.  •  If  any  coal,  or  unfluous  inflammable  mat- 
ter, be  fuffcred  to  fall  into  the  vcffel.  the  effea  exjjeftcd  from  this  ope- 
ration will  not  be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined  will 
httroive'loT  rtifuced  i  that  is,  it  will  return  into  its  original  metallic 
ftatc  a^aia.  : 

Thofc 
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Thofe  metab  which  require  a  ftrong  fire  for  fafion,  calcine  with  a 
xnoch  left  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make  then  flow.  Hence  the  bam- 
ing  or /cor^atioH  of  fuch  iron  or  copper  veHelf  at  are  long  expofed  to  a 
confiderabie  fire  without  defence  from  the  air.  Gold  and  fiWer  are  not 
calcinable  except  in  a  very  ftning  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  veflels  vifibly  emit  fumes:  neverthelefs  the  weight 
i>f  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies,  gold,  filver,  and  mercury  excepted, 
is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  procefs  is  ufaally  termed  dijli^ratiom^ 

All  the  metallic  calces,  and  fcoriae  are  rerived  into  their  metallic  flate 
by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter,  lliey  are 
all  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  the  refpcAtve  metals  themfelves  ;  and 
fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  .imimony,  lead,  and  bifmuth  excepted, 
can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in  the  flrongcft  fire 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  furnaces.  The  add U ions  called 
fiixesf  employed  for  promotinpr  ;heir  fufion,  confift  chiefly  of  fixed  alka* 
line  falts.  A  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  with  inflammable  matter*  as 
powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a  reducing  jlux^  as  contributing  at  the  fame 
time  to  bring  the  calx  into  fufion,  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such 
a  mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two  parts 
of  tartar,  by  grinding  diem  well  together,  fetting  the  powders  on  fire 
with  a  bit  of  coal  or  red-hot  iron,  dicn  covering  the  vefFel  and  fuf- 
fering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are  changed  into  a  black  al- 
kaline coally  mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing  flux  of  the  chemifts, 
and  is  called  from  its  colour  the  black  flux.  Metallic  calces  or  fcoriae, 
mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound,  and  expofed  to  a  pro- 
per fire  in  a  clofe  povered  crucible,  melt  and  refume  their  meuUic  form. 
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PART      II. 


MATERIA     MEDIC  A.- 


THE  Materia  Medica  comprehends  all  thofe  fubfVances,  whether 
,  natural,  or  artificial,  that  are  employed  in  medicine. 
Mach  pains  have  been  beftowed  by  the  writers  on  the  materia  inedica* 
in  attempting  to  form  ufcful  arrangements  of  thefe  articles.  Some  have 
arranged  them,  according  to  their  natural  affinities ;  other5,  according  to 
their  adive  conftituent  parts  ;  and  a  third  fet,  according  to  their  real  or 
fuppofed  virtues.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  fome  of  the(e  ar- 
rangements are  not  without  confiderable  ufe,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  particular  articles ;  but  no  arrangement  has  yet 
been  propofed,  which  is  not  liable  to  numerous  objedions.  According- 
ly, in  the  Pharmacopceias,  publiftied  by  the  Colleges  of  Phyficians,  both 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,,  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  ar« 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  the  fame  plan  is  alfo  now  adopted  in 
almoft  every  Pharmacopoeia  of  eftimation,  lately  publiihed  on  the  cond- 
nent  of  Europe.  This  plan,  thft-eforc,  we  (hall  here  follow :  fubjoining 
jto  the  name  of  each  article,  which  we  think  ought  to  enter  fuch  a  lift,  a 
ihort  view  of  its  natural^  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  hiftory. 
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ABELMOSCHUS.  [Zfnrii  .]> 
minft* 

Hihifcut  abelmofcbus  Linnari. 

Maik  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  the  produft  of  a 
plant  indigenous  in  £(?ypt,  and  in 
many  places  both  of  iJic  Eilt  and 
Weft  Indies.  They  ar«  of  a  fmall 
(ize,  and  rcntform  thape :  ihcy  are 
very  remarkaSle  for  poflcffini^  a 
peculiar  :k.nd  very  fragrant  odour ; 
the  fmell  which  they  give  out  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  mnfk  and 
amber  conjoined  :  thofe  brought 
from  the  illand  of  Martinico  are 
,  gencrallycfteemed  the  mo  ft  odorous, 
but  we  have  feen  fome  the  produdt 
of  hot-houfcs  in  Britain,  which,  in 
point  of  flivonr,  f-emed  not  inferi- 
or co  any  imported  froi^  abroad. 

Thefe  feeds,  although  introdu- 
ced into  fome  of  the  foreign  phar- 
macopceias,  have  hitherto  been 
principally,  if  not  only,  nfed  as  a 
perfume :  and  as  their  mciliclnal 
powers  ftill  remain  to  be  afc^rrain- 
\  cd,  it  is  perhaps  with  propriety 
that  hitherto  no  place  has  been 
given  them  in  the  lift  either  of 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  Colleges. 
But  their  peculiar  flavour,  as  well 
as  other  fcnfible  qualities,  point 
them  out  as  a  ful)je<5l  well  defer- 
ving  a  particular  invcftigation. 

ABIES.    [G«.]  SummUaUj  coni 
Pinus    ahles    iy     Pinus  fylveftrls 

llie  common  and  the  Scotch  fir. 

Thefe  are  large  evergreen  trees, 
frequent  in  northern  climates.  Tho* 
they  have  now  no.  place  either- in 
ihtf  London  or  Edinburgh  Phar- 
roacopceias,  yet  they  ftand  m  feveraj 
of  the  foreign  ones,  jind  are  employ- 
ed for  different  purpofes  in  me- 
dicine. They  urc  indigenous  in 
fome  parts  of  Britain,  but  are  chiefly 
•*•  to  be  met  with  in  plantations. 
Inhere  Uicy  grow  with  great  luxu- 


riance. From  thefe  trees  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Germany,  the  Straf- 
hiuj>h  turpentine  is  extradled.  The 
br;iTiches,  and  the  fruit  or  cones, 
gatliered  about  the  end  of  autumn, 
abound  vith  a  refinous  matter,  and 
yield.  Of  dillillation,  their  effcntial 
oil,  and  a  liquor  impregnated  with 
a  peciiUar  acid.  It  has  been  fty« 
\ti\  allium  aluih ;  and  when  add- 
ed to  water,  is  thought  to  com- 
munieate  to  it  both  the  tafte  and 
other  properties  of  tar- water.  The 
aciJum  abietis  was  frequently  pre* 
fcribtd  by  the  late  Dr  Hope  in  thtf 
Royal  Fririrmary  of  Edinburgh;  and 
he  thought  that  he  found  good  cf- 
fc£U  irom  it  in  fome  inftances  of 
obOinate  coughs,  particularly  in 
thofe  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh^ 
which  arc  C'ftcn  benefited  by  diu- 
retics. The  wood  and  tops  of  the 
fir-ircc  are  fometimcs  employed 
under  the  form  of  dccodion  or  in- 
fnljop,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
urine  and  fvvcat ;  and  thefe  formulae 
have  been  thought  ferviccable  in 
lealing  internal  ulcerations,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fagcs. 

Infufions  of  the  fpruce-fir  are 
much  employed  in  Canada,  with  a 
view  both  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  genuine  fcorbutus.  And 
we  are  told,  that  with  thefe  inten- 
tions they  were  found  beneficial  in 
the  Britiih  army  at  Bofton,  when 
the  fcurvy  prevailed  in  an  alarming 
degree. 

ABROTANUM.  [LW.]  FoS- 
urn.  [-£^.]   Herba. 

Artemtfm  abrotanum  Lin, 

Southernwood. 

This  is  a  ihrubby  plant,  clothed 
with  very  finely  divided  leaves  of  a 
light  green  colour.  The  flowers, 
which  are  very  fmall  and  yellowilh, 
hang  downwards,  feveral  together, 
from  the  middle  of  the  branches  to 
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the  top;  !•-  is  not,  like  fome  other 
fpecies  of  the  artemifiat  bdigenous 
in  Britain;  but  though  a  native 
of  ^^a^m  climates,  it  readily  bears 
the  viciflitudes  of  ours,  and  is  eafily 
cultivated  in  gardens  ;  from  thence 
aloi;ie  it  is  obtained  Avhen  employ- 
ed for  medical  purpofes :  the  leaves 
fall  oif.every  winter,  but  the  roots 
and  ftalks  continue  for  many  years. 

Southernwood  has  a  (Irong  fmell 
which,  to  mod  people,  is  not  difa- 
greeablc ;  it  has  a  pungent,  bitter, 
andfomewhatnaufcoustaftc.  Thefe 
qualities  are  very  cumpletelj  ex- 
tradlcd  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  the 
tinfture  thus  formed  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful green  colour.  They  are  lefs 
pcrfedly  extradled  by  watery  li- 
quors, the  infufion  being  of  a  light 
brown  colour. 

tJoutbernwood,  as  well  as  fome 
'Other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus, 
particularly  the  abtinthiuni  ar.d 
iantoaicum,  h^s  been  recommend, 
ed  as  an  anthelmintic ;  and  it  has 
>alfo  been  fometimes  ufed  as  a  ftimu- 
lant,  detergent,  and  fudoridc.  It 
has  likewife  been  employed  exter- 
nally in  difcutient  and  antifeptic 
fomentations.  It  has  alfo  been 
ufed  under  tlie  form  of  It) lion  and 
ointment  for  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  for  preventing  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  But  although  it  Hill 
retains  a  place  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, it  does  not  enter  any  fixed 
formula  in  either  of  thefe  works, 
and  is  at  prefent  very  little  employ- 
ed in  pra^ice. 

ABSINTHIUM  MARITI- 
MUM.    [Lond.'}   Cacvmm, 

jirtemtjia  mariiima  Lin. 

Sea-wormwood.     The  tops. 

The  leaves  of  fea  wormwood  arc 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common;  they  arc  hoary  on  the 
upper  fide  as  well  as  the  lower  \ 


the  (lalks  alfo  afe  hoary  all 
over.  It  grows  wild  about  fait 
marOies,  and  feveral  parts  about 
the  fea  coalh — In  tafte  and  fmell  it 
is  weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than 
the  common  wormwood.  The  tops 
of  fea-wormwood  formerly  entered 
fome  of  tlie  compound  diftilled 
waters  ;  but  they  are  now  rejedted, 
and  are  very  little  employed  in 
pracflice. 

ABSINTHIUM  VULGARE. 
\Lond,'\  hirba. 

:  ABSINTHIUM.  [J?J//i.]  Sum- 
tniiu  tes  Jlorentes, 

Aitemifia  abfiitthium  Lin. 

Common  wormwood.  The  leaves 
and  flowering  tops. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood are  divided  into  roundifli  feg- 
ments,  of  a  dull  green  colour  above, 
and  whitifh  underneath.  It  grows 
wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain  ; 
about  London,  large  quantities  arc 
cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe ;  it 
flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  and  after 
having  ripened  its  feeds,  dies  down 
to  the  ground,  except  a  tuft  of 
the  lower  leaves,  wl:ich  generally  a- 
bides  tlie  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a  ftrong  bitter ; 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as  fuch 
againd.  weaknefs  of  the  ftomachy 
and  *the  like,  in  medicated  wines 
and  ales ;  but  its  uie  with  thefe  in- 
tentions, is  exceptionable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  rclifh  and  offeniive 
fmell  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 
It  may  be  freed  from  thefe  qualities 
partly  by  keeping,  and  totally  by 
loug  co^ion,  the  bitter  remaining 
entire.  An  extraft  made  by  boil- 
ing  the  leaves  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  evaporating  the  liquor^ 
proves  a  bitter  fuiHcientiy  grate- 
ful, without  any  difguftful  flavour. 
This  extra<S,  whicli  had  formerly 
a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharma^ 
copoeia,  is  ftill  retained  in  fome  of 
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the  beft  foreign  ones :  but  it  is  pro- 
bably lefs  adbive  than  the  (Irong 
tindure  now  dircftcd  by  the  Edin- 
burgh College. 

ACACIA  VERA.     iBrun.-] 
Jirlimq/a  ntiotiea  Lin. 
Acacia  is  the  iiifpifTated  juice  of 
the  unripe  fruit  cf  the  lame  tree 
which  produces  the  gum  Arabic. 

This  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt  in  roundiih  malfcs,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  black  ;  inwardly  of  a 
reddilh  or  yellowifn  brown  ;  of  a 
"firm  confiflcnce  but  not  very 
dry.  It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth, 
and  difcovers  a  rough,  not  dlf- 
agreeable  taftc,  which  is  followed 
by  a  fwectifb  relilh.  This  infpif- 
fatcd  juice  entirely  diffolvcs  in 
watery  liquors;  but  rectified  fpir it 
of  wine  fcarccly  produces  any  cficdl 
on  it- 
Acacia  is  a  nitld  aflringcnt  me- 
dicine, llie  Egyptians  give  it  in 
fpitling  of  bloot,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  drachm,  difTolved  in  any  con- 
venient liquor  ;  and  repeat  this 
dofe  occalionally  ;  they  like  wife 
employ  it  in  coilyria  for  ftrcngthcn- 
ing  the  eyes,  and  in  gargurifm**  for 
quinfies.  Among  us  it  is  little 
vfed,  and  is  rareiy  met  with  in 
the  Ihops.  Wliat  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpiffi- 
tcd  juice  cf  unripe  floes:  this  is 
harder*  heavier,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  foinewhat  (harper  taftc, 
than  the  true  fort.  In  feveral 
pharmacopccias,  as  in  the  SuecJca, 
and  Genevenfis,  this  infpifFatcd  floe 
juice  has  a  place  under  the  title  of 
Acacia  Noftras. 


Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  mroughout  Britain.  The 
leaves  have  a  reibingent  acid  tafte, 
without  any  fmcll  or  particu- 
l.ir  ilavonr  :  their  medical  efFeAs 
arc,  to  cool,  quench  thirft,  and 
promote  the  urinary  difcharge  :  a 
dcco^lion  of  tbem  in  whey  affotdt 
an  ufefol  and  agreeable  drink  in 
febrile  or  inHimmatory  diforders  : 
and  isreconjmended  l»)C  Bocrhaave 
to  be  ofed  in  the  fpring  as  one  of 
the  moil  ellicacious  aperients  and 
dcterg'ints.  Some  kinds  of  fcurvics 
have  yielded  to  the  continued  ufe 
of  this  mcdicJn*  :  the  Grccn- 
landcrs,  who  are  very  fubjedt  to 
this  di.lcmjver,  wrz  laid  to  employ 
with  gofki  fuccds  a  mixture  of 
the  juices  cf  fijrrcl  and  of  fcurvy- 
gmis. 

The  roots  of  forrel  Iiave  a  !)Itter- 
iil  anftcre  t^lte,  without  any  aci- 
dity :  ihcy  are  faid  to  be  dcobftru- 
eit  and  diuretic.  TJicy  had  for- 
rerly  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  arc  now  rejeft- 
cd  from  it,  Thi:y  are  ftill,  how» 
ever,  rct:nned  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
Surcica,  and  fome  otlier  of  the 
heft  foreign  ones  :  but  they  have 
It  trie  other  cfrc<Sk  than  of  giving  a 
reddifh  colour  to  the  articles  with 
which  they  are  combined. 

Tlie  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  ufe  J  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfentaries ;  but  liave  long  been 
ftrangers  to  the  iliops,  and  are 
now  juftly  expunged  both  from 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
rrjiicopocias,  and  indeed  from  moft 
of  the  foreign  ones.  They  have 
no  remarkable  fmell,  and  fcarcely 
any  taftc. 


ACETOSA. 
^Edin,"}  Folia. 

Rumex  acetofa  Lin. 
Sorrel.    The  leaf. 


ACETUM  VINI.     IFsd.'l 
ILonJ."]    Forum         Vinegar  ;     an     acid     produced 
from  fermented  vinous  liquors  by  a 
fecond  fermentation. 

Wine  vinegar  is  confidcrably  pu- 
rer 
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rcr  than  that  prepared  from  malt 
liquors ;  the  latter,  however  acid 
and  fine,  contains  a  large  portion 
of  a  vifcous  mucilagi&ous  fub- 
ftance  ;  as  is  evident  bovcx  the 
ropinefs  and  iliniinefs  to  vkixch  this 
kind  of  vinegar  is  very  mach  fub- 
jeft  ;  the  ftronger  and  more  fpirit- 
ous  the  wine,  the  better  and  ftrong- 
er vinegar  it  yields.  The  French 
vinegars  are  faid  by  Geo&ey  to 
faturate  above  one  thirty-fifth  of 
their  weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
and  fome  of  them  no  lefs  than  one- 
twelfth  ;  the  bed  of  the  German 
vmegars  little  more  than  one-for* 
fieth. 

Vinegar  is  a  medicine  of  excel- 
lent ufe  in  all  kinds  of  inflammatory 
and  putrid  diforders,  either  inter- 
nal or  external :  in  ardent,  bilious 
fevers,  pcftilential  and  other  n\a* 
lignant  diftempers,  it  is  recom? 
zneiided  by  3oerhaave  as  one  of  the 
xnoft  certain  fudorifics.  W^akriefs, 
Jointing,  vowiting,  hiccup,  hyftc- 
rical  apd  hypochondriycal  com- 
plaints, have  been  frequently ,  re. 
lieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into 
the  ftomach.  It  has  been  ufed  in- 
ternally in  rabies  icanina.  Jt  is 
pften  ufefuUy  employed  as  a  power- 
ful mcnftruum  for  extra«fling  the 
virtues  of  other  articles. 

ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM. 
ILond.  Ed  ] 

Vitriolic  acid. 

This  is  infcrted  in  the  Materia 
Medica  on  account  of  its  being  ge- 
nerally made,  not  by  the  apothe- 
cary, but  by  the  trading  chemid, 
and  moll  commonly  from  fulphur. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  lead- 
en vefiels,  fometimes  20  feet  high 
fmd  10  broad  ;  with  an  eighth  part 
of  nitre  to  fupply  the  abfcncc  of 
the  external  air,  and  feme  water  to 
pndcnfc  the  fteams.  |t  is  co&ccn- 


trated  and  confiderably  purified  by 
evaporation.  It  is  then  colourlefs, 
without  fmell;  extremely  corrbfive, 
very  fixed,  and  the  moll  ponderous 
of  all  unmetallic  fluids.  Its  fpeci- 
fic  gravity,  according  to  both  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges, 
Ihould  be  to  that  of  dilblled  water 
as  185  to  100.  It  powerfully 
attrads  water  from  the  air,  and  in 
uniting  with  water  produces  a  great 
degree  of  heat.  It  poflefles  the 
general  properties  of  acids  in  an  c- 
minent  degree. 

On  account  of  its  fluidity,  it  is 
not  ufed  as  a  corrofivc.  Blended 
with  undluous  maticr  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  eight,  it  ib  applied 
in  itch  and  other  chronic  eruptions, 
and  like  wife  as  a  rubefacient  in  lo- 
cal palfy  and  rheumatifm.  Diluted 
with  water,  it  (hews  confiderablc 
,  action  on  the  human  calculus  out 
of  the  body  ;  and  therefore  has 
been  propofed  internally  in  that  dif- 
eafe,  particularly  where  furgical 
operation  is  improper.  As  check* 
ing  fermentation,  as  well  as  being 
aftringent  and  tonic,  it  is  much 
ufed  in  morbid  acidity,  relaxations 
and  weaknefs  of  the  (lomach.  Its 
effeAs  are  propagated  over  the  fy- 
flem  ;  and  hence  its  eflablilhcd  ufe 
in  pafljve  hxmorrhagies,  gleetSp 
and  fevers  of  tire  typhous  kind.  I( 
i;i  alfo  ufed  internally  in  itch  and 
other  chroniciil  eruptions;  and 
when  given  to  nurfes  having  the 
itch,  it  is  faid  to  cOVe  both  them* 
felves  and  their  children.  As  com- 
bined with  ardent  fpirit,  with  dif- 
ferent Hietallic  lubilances,  &c.  it 
enters  feveral  articles  to  be  me^* 
tiuned  after  war  di. 

ACONITUM.  lLonl'\Hcrbai 
[£^.]  Folia* 

Aconitum  nnpellus  [Jn. 

Large  blue  Wolfsbane,  or 
Monk'ohood.  The  herb  a^d  leaves. 
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This  is  a  perecnial  plant,  grow- 
ing natorally  in  various  mouiiuin- 
ous  paru  of  Europe.  The  juice 
has  a  difagreeableimcll  and  an  acrid 
iafte»  becoming  lei's  acrid  011  iu* 
fpiiTation.  It  has  long  been  cun- 
iidered  as  one  of  the  niuli  active  id' 
the  vegetable  poilous,  and  vwlicn 
taken  to  any  coniidcrablc  extent,  it 
occadons  fickncl's,  vomiiiu^,  purg- 
ing^ vertigOy  delirium,  laiiuin^, 
cold  fweat^,  convuHions,  and  even 
death.  Dr  Siocrk  of  Vienna  was 
probably  the  tirli  who  employed  it 
for  medical  purpoles ;  and  Jie  re- 
commended it  to  (he  utlcniiun  C'f 
otlier  pravfliiiuners,  in  a  ircatife 
publilhed  in  1762.  He  reprefcnts 
it  as  a  very  tdEe^ual  lemcJy  in 
glandular  fwcllings^  venereal  nodes* 
anchylods,  fpina  ventola,  iich, 
amauroQs»  gouty  and  rheumatic 
pains,  intermittent  fevers,  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders.  Stocrk^  formula 
was  two  graiub  01  llm  inipilFated 
juice  rubbed  duwu  wiih  two 
drachms  of  fugar.  He  began  with 
ten  grains  of  thib  puwder  niglit  and 
morning,  and  increafed  it  gradual- 
ly to  fix  grains  of  the  mlpilfaied 
juice,  twice  a-day.  Others  have 
uled  a  tindure  made  oi  one  part  of 
the  dry  leaf,  and  fix  parts  ot  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  the  dofe  of  forty  drops, 
■But  although  the  aconitum  has  now 
a  place  in  the  pharmacoi^^xlas  both 
of  the  London  and  Jtuin burgh  Col- 
leges, and  like  wife  in  molt  of  the 
other  modern  phaimacopceias,  yet 
it  has  by  no  means  anfwcred  thole 
expe<5tations  which  might  have  been 
formed  from  Dr  Stoerk's  account. 
It  is,  however,  unqueflionably  a 
very  adive,  and  in  fome  cafes  an 
ufeful  artide. 

Sec  Calamus  aro- 


ACORUS. 

MATICUS. 


jERUGO.    [£^.3  Verdcgrls. 
This  is  a  preparation  of  copper. 


made  chiefly  at  Montpelier  in 
France,  by  Uratifying  copper  plates 
with  grape  (talks  that  have  been 
impregnated  with  a  fermented  ve- 
getable acid  ;  in  a  few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a  pala 
green  downy  matter,  which  is  icra* 
ped  oS  from  the  copper,  and  the 
procel's  again  repeated.  The  ap* 
pellacion  therek>re  of  Cuprum  ace* 
taiui  11  gives  a  pioper  ideaof  its  con« 
(litueot  parts. 

VerJegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mixed  with  ftalks  of  the 
grape ;  they  may  be  feparatcd,  ia 
pulverization,  by  dlfcontinuing  the 
operation  a:»  fooi;  as  what  remains 
feems  to  be  al.xoii  entirely  compo* 
fed  of  them. 

Verdegrib  is  never  or  rarely  ufed 
inlernally.  Some  writers  highly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  (ay,  that 
a  grain  or  two  being  taken,  a^s  at 
A;on  as  received  into  the  ftomacb  ; 
but  iis  ufe  has  been  too  often  fol- 
k)wed  by  dangerous  confequenccs 
lu  allow  of  ii»  employment.  Ver- 
degris  applied  externally,  proves  a 
genile  detergent  and  efcharotic^ 
and  ferves  to  take  down  fungous 
ilelh  arifing  in  wounds.  With 
thefe  intentions  it  is  an  ingredient 
in  di£fercnc  officinal  compofitions* 

AGARICUS.    IEJ.2  . 

Uo/ttuj  i^niarius  Lin. 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the 
oak,  called,  from  its  being  very 
eafily  inflammable.  Touchwood,  or 
Spunk. 

Thii  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees 
in  Britain ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the 
(hops  mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of 
the  larch  :  from  this  it  is  ead- 
ly  diftinguifliable  by  its  greater 
weight,  dufky  colour,  and  muci- 
laginous  tafte  void  of  bitternels. 
The  medullary  part  of  this  fungus, 
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beaten  foft,  and  applied  external- 
}y,  has  been  mucl^  celebrated  as  a 
ftyptic ;  and  faid  to  reftrain  not 
only  venal  bu^  arterial  hxmor- 
rhagiesy  without  the  ufe  of  liga- 
tures. It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  any  real  ftyptic  po>yer, 
•  or  to  aA  any  otherwile  than  dry 
lint,  fponge,  or  other  fpft  fungous 
applications. 

AGRIMONIA.  IRofy-]  Utrba. 

Agrimonia  eupatoria ,  Lin. 

Agrinvony.     The  plant. 

This  is  a  comrtion  plant  in  hedges 
and  the  borders  of  fields.  The 
leaves  have  an  herbaceous,  feme- 
what  acrid,  roughlfti  lalte,  accom- 
panied with  an  aromatic  flavour. 
Agrimony  was  fuppofed  to  be  ape- 
rient, detergent,  and  to  ftrength- 
%cn  the  tone  of  the  vifcera ;  hei\cc 
it  has  been  recommended  in  fcor- 
butic  difordcrs,  in  debility  and 
laxity  of  the  inteftines,  &c.  Dir 
gelled  in  whey,  it  ■  affords  a  diel- 
drink,  grateful  to  the,  palate  and 
ftomach.  It  is  very  little  employed 
by  regular  pradlitioners,  and  has 
no  place  in  the  lift  either  of  the 
London  or  Edinburgh  Colleges. 

ALCHEMILLA.  [Brun,-]Fui{a. 

jilchen.illa  vulgaris  Lin, 

Lady's  mantle.    The  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  :  the  leaves  fecm 
as  if  plaited  or  folded  topjether,  fo 
as  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
Englilh  name  of  the  plant.  The 
leaves  of  the  alchemilla  difcover  to 
the  lafte  a  moderate  aftringcncy, 
and  were  formerly  much  efteemed 
in  fome  female  wcakneiTes  and  in 
iluxes  of  the  belly.  They  are  now 
rarely  ufed  ;  though  both  the 
leaves  and  roots  might  doubtlefs  be 
of  fervice  in  cafes  where  mild  af- 
tringents  arc  required. 


ALKEKEKGI.  iBrun.l  Baccit. 

Phyfalts  aikckengi  Lin, 

Winter  cherry.    The  berries. 

This  is  a  low,  branched  ilirub, 
with  leaves  like  thrrfe  of  night- 
fliadc  ;  and  white  flowers,  which 
ftand  fmgle  at  the  joints.  .  The 
flower  cup  change*  into  a  membra- 
nous  cover,  which  at  length  burfts 
and  difcovers  a  fruit  of  a  fine  rtd 
colour^  about  the  fize  of  a  com- 
mon cherry.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
Oflobcr,  and  continues  frequent- 
ly to  the  middle  of  December. 
This  plant  ^rows  wild  in  fome  parts  » 
of  France,  Germany,  6cc.  The  beau- 
ty and  latenefs  of  its  fruit  have 
gained  it  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

Winter  cherries  have  in  gene- 
ral been  reprefented  by  moft  wri- 
ters to  be  extremely  bitter:  bat, 
as  Haller  juilly  obfcrves,  the  cherry 
itfelf,  if  carelully  freed  from  the 
cover  (which  is  very  bitter  and 
pungent),  has  .merely  a  fubacid 
tafte.  They  were  formerly  high- 
ly  recommended  as  detergent,  a- 
perient,  diuretic,  and  for  expel- 
ling gravel  ;  four,  five,  or  more 
of  the  cherries  are  dircdied  for  a 
dofe,  or  ah  ounce  of  the  exprcifed 
juice.  Mr  Ray  tells  us  of  a  gouty 
j)erfon  who  was  cured  and  kept 
free  from  returns  of  this  difordcr, 
by  taking  eight  of  thefe  cherries  at 
each  change  of  the  moon ;  ihcy 
occafioned  a  copious  difchargc  of 
extremely  fetid  urine. 

They  have  not,  however,  fup- 
ported  this  char.i(5ler  with  others  ; 
infomuch  that  they  have  now  no 
place  either  in  the  London  or 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  and 
are  very  little  employed  by  any 
Britilh  praditioner. 

ALLIARIA.    [Fr///i.]  lUrla. 
Eryfimum  alliaria  Un. 
Sauce-alonc,orjack-by-the-bcdgc. 
The  plant. 
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This  plant  is  comnvon  in  hedges 
and  Ihady  wafic  places,  flowering; 
in  May  and  June«  The  ienves  have 
a  bitterifh  acid  caltc  ;  and,  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  emit 
a  ftrong  fmtll,  approaching  to  that 
of  garlic.  They  have  been  rcconn- 
mended  internally,  as  i'udorrBcs  and 
deobftrneuts,  ibmcwhat  ci  the  na- 
tare  oi  garlic,  but  much  milder ; 
and  externally,  as  autlTeptics  in 
gangrenes  and  cancerous  ulcers. 
Hildanus  ufed  to  gather  the  herb 
for  thefe  lail  purpofcs  in  the  fpring, 
and  expofe  it  tor  a  day  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  dry  air  in  a  Ihady  place  ; 
being  then  commitietl  ro  the  pref^. 
It  yielded  a  juice  pofFcdlng  tlie  I'niell 
and  tade  ot  the  alliaxia  :  this,  he  in- 
forms ns,  with  a  iinlc  oil  on  the  lur- 
face,  keeps  in  perfeiflion  i'or  years ; 
whereas  the  iicib  in  fubitancc  foon 
loies  its  virtues  in  keeping.  At  pre- 
fent  it  is  very  little  employed  either 
in  medicine  or  iurgery. 

ALLIUM.   [/.<W.  /:*/.]  Railix, 

yfiliu ffi  faUvum  Lin> 

Garlic.     1'he  rocjt. 

Thefe  roots  ;ire  of  the  bulbous 
k^ncLy  of  an  irregularly  roundidi 
ihape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bot- 
tom I  each  root  is  compofed  of  a 
nomber  of  lefTer  bulbs,  called  cloves 
of  garlic,  inclofed  in  one  common 
membranous  coat,  and  eafily  fe- 
parable  from  each  other.  All  the 
parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  cfpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a  ilrong  of- 
fenfive  fmell,  and  an  acrimonious 
alm^jft  cautUc  talle.  The  root  ap- 
plied' to  the  ikin  inflames,  and  of- 
ten exulceraccs  the  part.  1ij>  fmell 
is  extremely  penetrating  and  difFu- 
five  ;  when  the  root  is  applied  to 
the  feet,  its  fcent  is  ioon  difcover- 
ablc  in  the  breatli ;  and  taken  in- 
ternally, its  fmell  is  communicatsd 
to  the  urine,  or  the  matter  of  an 


i/Tue,  and    perfplres  through  the 
pores  of  the  (kin. 

This  ptingent  root  ftimulates  the 
whole  body.  Hence,  in  cold  leu- 
cophlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a 
powcrlul  cJiLpedorant,  diuretic,  and 
if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  fu- 
dorific  ;  it  has  alfo  been  fuppo- 
fcd  to  be  cmmenagogue.  In  ca- 
rarrhouf  d  fordero  of  the  brea(^« 
flatulent  cholics,  hyQerical,  and 
other  difeafes  proceeding  from  lax- 
ity of  the  folids,  it  has  generally 
good  tfl^cAs :  it  has  likcwife  been 
iound  lerviceable  in  fome  hydropic 
cafes.  Sydendam  relates  that  he  has 
known  the  dropfy  cured  by  tlic  ufe 
of  garlic  alone  ;  he  recommends 
it  chiefly  as  a  warm  flrengthcning 
medicine  in  the  beginning  of  the 
diffarc. 

Garlic  is  alfo  a  favourite  reme- 
dy in  the  cure  of  inter mittcnts  ; 
and  it  has  been  laid  to  have  fame- 
times  fuccecded  in  obflinatc  quar- 
tans, after  the  Peruvian  bark  had 
failed,  particularly  when  taken  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  cloves 
daily  in  a  glafs  of  brandy  or  otlier 
fpirits. 

The  liberal  ufe  of  parlic  is  apt 
to  occafion  headachs,  flatulencies, 
third,  icbrile  heats,  inflammato- 
ry dillcmpers,  and  fomctimes  dif- 
charges  of  blood  from  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veifcls.  In  Ijot  bilious 
conllitutioi!S,  where  there  is  al- 
ready a  degree  of  irritation,  and 
where  there  is  rcafon  to  fufpcfl 
an  unfound  ftate  of  the  viicera, 
this  Simulating  medicine  is  mani- 
fcftly  improper,  and  never  faijs  to 
ag^^ravate  the  difttmper. 

The  moft  conuiiodious  form  for 
talcing  garlick,  a  medicine  to  moft 
people  not  a  little  ur.pleafant,  is 
that  of  a  bolus  or  pih.  Jufufions 
in  fpirit,  wine,  vine^;ar,  ^nd  water, 
although  containing  the  whole  of 
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its  virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious,  as 
to  be  Unfit  for  general  ufe,  A  fyrnp 
and  oxymel  of  it  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  fliops  :  but  it  does  not 
now  enter  any  officinal  preparation 
in  our  pharmacopoeias  ;  and  it  is 
'proper  that  even  the  pills  (hould 
always  be  an  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcription,  as  they  fafftr  much  from 
keeping. 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  difcufs 
cold  tumors,  and  has  been  greatly 
cfteemed  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  It 
has  likewife  been  fomctimes  cm- 
ployed  as  a  repellent.  When  ap- 
plied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice  to 
the  pubis,  it  has  fometimes  proved 
cfFedlual  in  producing  a  difcharge 
of  urine,  when  retention  has  arifen 
from  a  want  of  due  a<5tion  of  the 
bladder  ;  and  fome  authors  have 
recommended,  in  certain  cafes  of 
deafnefs,  the  introduction  of  a 
fmgle  clove,  wrapt  in  thin  muflin 
or  gauze,  into  the  meatus  andi- 
torius.  Sydenham  aiTures  us,  that 
among  all  the  fubltances  which 
occafion  a  derivation  or  revulfion 
from  the  head,  none  operates  more 
powerfully  than  garlic  applied  to 
the  foles  of  the  feet :  hence  he  was 
led  to  ufe  it  in  the  confluent  fmall- 
pox  :  about  the  eighth  day  after 
the  face  began  to  fwell,  the  root 
cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a  linen 
cloth,  was  applied  Co  the  foles  of 
the  feet,  and  renewed  once  a  day 
till  all  danger  was  over. 

ALNUS.     IRvfs.']  Folia,  Cortex, 

Betula  alnui  Lin* 

The  l^ves  and  bark  of  the  elder 
tree. 

They  have  a  bitter  flyptic  difa- 
grecable  tafte.  The  baik  is  re- 
commended in  Intermittent  fevers ; 
and  a  deco^Ion  of  it^  in  gargarifms, 


for  inflammations  of  the  tonfils ; 
but  it  is  little  employed  in  modern 
pradice. 

ALOE.    \Lfmd,  E'd.l 

Aloe  per foliata  Lin. 

Aloes. 

Aloe  is  the  infpiflated  juice  of 
certain  plants  of  the  fame  name. 
The  ancients  diftinguiftied  two  forts 
of  aloes  :  the  one  was  pure  and  of 
a  yellowifh  colour  inclining  to  a 
red,  refembling  the  colour  of  a 
liver,  and  thence  named  hepatic, 
the  other  was  full  of  impurities,  and 
hence  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  drofsi 
of  the  better  kind.  Ac  prefcnt, 
various  forts  are  met  with  in  the 
fhops  ;  which  are  diftinguifhed  ei- 
ther from  the  places  whence  they 
are  brought,  from  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,  or  from  fome  diifcrences'fn 
the  juices  themfelvcs.  Three  diffe- 
rent kinds  m^y  be  mentioned,  al. 
though  two  of  them  only  have  now 
a  place  in  our  pharmocopceias. 

(i.)  Aloe  Socotorina.  \Lond. 
Ed.] 

Socotorine  aloes. 

This  article  is  brought  from  the 
ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean9 
wrapt  in  Ikins  ;  it  is  obtained  from 
the  variety  i  of  j^loe  pefoUata  Lin, 
This  fort  is  the  pureft  of  the  thrte  : 
it  is  of  a  gloffy  furface,  clear,  and 
in  fome  degree  pellucid:  in  the 
lump,  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour, 
with  a  purple  caft ;  when  reduced 
to  powder,  of  a  bright  golden 
colour.  It  is  hard  and  friable  in 
the  winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in 
fummer,  and  grows  foft  between  tlje 
fingers.  Its  tafte  is  bitter,  accom* 
panied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but 
infufficient  to  prevent  its  being 
difagreeable  ;  the  fmell  is  not  very 
unpieafant,  and  fomewhat  refembles 
that  of  myrrh. 
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(2.)  ALO£  fiARBADENSIS 
ILtmd.']  HEPATICA  [i?^.] 

Barbsidoes  or  hepatic  aloes. 

Hepatic  aloes  is  not  fo  clear  and 
bright  as  the  foregoing  fort :  it  is 
alfo  of  a  darker  colour,  more  coin- 
pad  texture,  and  for  the  mod  part 
drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  (Ironger 
and  more  difagreeable :  the  tafte  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeou*,  with 
little  or  nothing  of  the  fine  aroma- 
tic flavour  of  the  Socotorine.  The 
beft  hepatic  aloes  come  from  Bar- 
badoes  in  large  gourd  fhells ;  an 
inferior  fort  of  it  (which  is  gene- 
rally foft  and  clammj)  is  brought 
otFer  in  calks. 

(A.)  ALOE  CABALLINA. 

Fetid,  caballine  or  horfe  aloes. 

This  fort  is  eaiily  didinguifiied 
from  both  the  foregoing,  bj  its 
ftrong  rank  fmell :  although,  in 
other  refpedSy  it  agrees  pretty 
inoch  with  the  hepatic,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  fold  in  its  ftead. 
Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is 
prepared  fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not 
to  be  diftinguidiable  by  the  eye 
even  from  the  Socotoiine  :  but  its 
offSMifive  fmell,  of  which  it  cannot 
be  divefted,  readily  betrays  it.  It 
has  not  now  a  place  in  the  lift  of 
almoft  any  modem  pharmacopceia, 
and  is  employed  chiefly  by  farriers. 

AH  the  forts  of  aloes  diflbWe  in 
.  pure  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  proof 
ipirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight 
bif  water ;  the  impurities  only 
being  left.  They  diiFolve  al(b  by 
the-  a^Sftance  of  heat  in  water 
alone  ;  but  as  the  liquor  cools,  the 
refinous  part  fubfides,  the  gummy 
remaining  united  with  the  water. 
The  hepatic;  aloes  is  found  to  con- 
tain more  refin  and  lefs  gum  than 
the  Sdcotorine,  and  this  than  the 
caballine.  The  refins  of  all  the 
fcns,  purified  by  fpirit  of  ^tLt\ 


have  little  fmell  9 .  that  obtifaied 
from  the  Socotorine  has  fcarce  any 
perceptible  tafte ;  that  of  the  hepa- 
tic, a  flight  bitteriih  relifh ;  and 
the  re  (in  of  the  caballine,  a  little 
more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extraAs  of  all  the  forts 
are  lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
aloes :  the  extraft  of  Socotorine 
aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and 
is  in  tafte  not  unpleafant  ;  that 
of  the  hepath:  has  a  fomewhat 
ftronger  fmell,  but  is  rather  more 
agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  extra^ 
ot  tile  Socotorine ;  the  gum  of  the 
caballine  retains  a  cpnfiderable 
(haie  of  the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of 
this  fort  of  aloes,  but  iu  tafte  if 
not  much  more  unpleafant  than  that 
of  the  extrads  made  from  the  two 
other  forts. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulating  bitter 
cathartic.  If  gifen  in  fo  large  a 
dofe  as  to  purge  eiFeftaally,  it  often 
occafions  an  initation  about  the 
anus,  and  fometimes  a  drfcharge  of 
Hood.  Small  dofes  of  it  frequent- 
ly repeated,  not  only  cleanfe  the 
prims  viae,  but  likewife  warm  the 
habit,  quicken  the  circulation,  an! 
promote  the  uterine  and  hzmor- 
rhoidal  fluxes.  This  medicine  is 
particularly  ferviceable  in  habitual 
coftivenefs,  to  perfons  of  a  phle- 
gmatic temperament  and  fedentary 
life,  and  where^  the  ftomach  is  op- 
preifed  and  weakened :  in  dry  bi- 
lious habits  aloes  proves  injurious^ 
immoderately  heating  the  body» 
and  inflaming  the  bowels. 

The  juice  is  likewife,  on  account 
of  its  bittemefs,  fuppofed  to  kill 
worms,  cither  taken  internally,  or 
appKed  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for 
retraining  external  h^morrhagies^ 
and  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  Ifl.touch 

largef  dofet  than  is  cuftQiftiiry  at 
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prefent.  Diofcorides  orderi  half  a 
drachm  or  a  drachm  for  gently 
loofefbing  the  belly  :  and  three 
drachms  when  intended  to  have  the 
full  effect  of  a  cathartic.  But 
modem  pradice  rarely  exceeds  a 
fcruple,  'and  limits  the  greatefl 
dofes  to  two  fcruplcs.  For  the 
common  purpofes  of  this  medicine^ 
ten  or  twelve  grains  fuffice  :  taken 
in  thefe  or  lefs  quantities,  it  adts 
as  a  general  ftimulating  eccoprotic, 
capable  of  removing,  if  duly  con- 
tinued, very  obftinate  obilrudions. 
Aloes  are  much  lefs  frequently 
ufed  to  operate  as  a  purgative  than 
merely  to  obviate  coftivencfs  :  and 
indeed  their  purgative  e£Fe£i  is  not 
increafed  in  proportion  tp  the  quan- 
tity that  is  taken.  Perhaps  the 
chief  objedlion  to  aloes,  in  cafes 
of  habitual  coflivenefs,  is  the  ten- 
dency which  they  have  to  induce 
and  augment  bsemorrhoidal  affec- 
tions. And  with  thofcT,  liable  to 
ifiich  complaints,  they  can  feldom 
be  employed.  '  Their  purgative  ef- 
feds  feem  chtefTy  to  depend  oh  their 
proving  a  ftimulus  to  the  re6kum. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  purgative  virtue  of  aloes 
re  fides  entirely  in  its  refin :  but 
experience,  has  fhewn,  that  the 
pure  redn  has  little  or  i^o  purga- 
tive quality  ;  and  that  the  gummy 
part  feparated  from  the  reGnous, 
adts  more  powerfully  than  the 
crude  aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed  be 
made  to  undergo  long  codiion  in 
the  preparation  of  the  gummy  ex- 
trads,  its  cathartic  powers  will  be 
ttondderably  leflened,  not  from  the 
reparation  of  the  redn,  but  from  an 
alteration  made  in  the  juice  itfelf 
by  the  heat.  The  ftrongeft  vege- 
table cathartics  become  mild  by  a 
like  treatmeot»  without  any  re- 
markable feparation  of  their  parts. 

Sopc^forine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
fenredi  conuia  mgrc  ^omipy  mat- 


ter th^  the  hepatic ;  and  hence 
are  likewife  found  to  purge  morOf 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The 
firft  fort,  therefore,  is  moft  proper 
where  a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for 
promoting  or  exciting  the  men- 
(Irual  flux  ;  while  the  latter  is 
better  calculated  to  ad  as  a  com- 
mon purge.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
the  vulnerary  and  balfamic  virtues 
of  this  juice  refide  chiefly  in  the 
refm  ;  and  hence  that  the  hepatic 
aloes,  which  is  mod  re(inous»  is 
mod  ferviceable  in  external  appli- 
cations. 

Aloes  enter  many  of  the  officinal 
preparations  andcompo{itions,efpc- 
cially  different  pills  and  tindtures  : 
And  according  to  the  peculiar  pur- 
pofes for  which  thefe  are  intended* 
fometimes  the  Barbadoes,  fome- 
times  the  Socoioiine,  aloes,  are  the 
XRoi  proper. 

ALTHiEA  iUnJ.  Ed.-]  Radix, 
folium, 

JlJuta  officinalis  Un. 

Marfh  Mallows.  The  leaf  and 
root. 

Though  this  plant  grows  fponta^ 
neoufly  in  marihes,  and  other  moift 
places,  in  fever al  parts  of  England, 
it  is  frequently  cultivated  for  medi- 
cinal ufe.  All  the  parts  of  it  have 
a  ilimy  taffe,  and  abound  with  a 
foft  mucHagihous  fubftance,  whicK 
is  readily  extradled  by  water;  the 
mucilage  of  the  roots  appears  to  be 
the  ftrongeft  ;  and  hence  this  part 
is  generally  ufed  in  preference  t» 
the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  virtpes 
of  an  emollient  medicine  ;  and 
proves  ferviceable  where  the  natural 
mucus  of  the  inteftines  is  abraded*. 
It  is  chiefly  recommended  in  (harp 
defl^axions  upon  the  lijngs,  hoarfe- 
nefs,  dyfenteries,  and  likewife  in 
nephritic  and  calculous  complaints; 
BOU  as  has  been  fuppofed>  that 
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thisinediciiie  hasanypeciiliar  power 
of  diflblThig  or  expelling  the  cal- 
calat ;  tmt  as,  by  lubricating  and 
Tdazing  the  Teffels*  it  procures  a 
more  fm  and  eafy  paffage.  Althsea 
root  it  ibmetiroet  employed  ezter^ 
oally  for  fofcening  and  maturating 
hard  tumors :  chewed»  it  is  faid  to 
gire  eafe  in  difficult  dentitions  of 
children. 

AtUMEN  ILmJ.  Ed."} 

Ahim* 

Alum  is  a  fait  artificially  pro- 
dnced  from  certain  minerals,  by 
calcining  and  expofmg  them  to  the 
air  ;*  after  which  the  alum  is  elixa- 
tcd  by  means  of  water.  The  lar- 
geft  quantities  are  prepared  in  £ng- 
hind,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a  white  or  pale 
red  colour,  of  an  auftere  (lyptic 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a  naufeous 
fweetifhnefs.  It  difTolvcs  in  about 
twetve  times  its  weight  of  water ; 
and  concretes  again,  upon  duly 
eyaporating  the  folution,  into  femi- 
tranfparent  ctyftals  of  an  oAago- 
nal  figure.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it 
eafily  melts,  bubbles  up  in  blilVers, 
emits  a  copious  phlegm,  and  then 
turns  into  a  light  fpongy  white 
mafs,  confiderably  more  acrid  than 
the  alum  was  at  firft  ;  this  urged 
with  a  ftronger  fire,  yields  vitriolic 
acid  ;  the  part  which  remains,  if  the 
heat  ha9  been  lufficicntly  intenie 
and  long  continued,  is  an  infipid 
white  earth- 

Solutions  of  alum  coagulate  milk, 
change  the  blue  colour  of  vegetable 
juices  into  a  red  or  purple,  and 
turn  an  infbfion  of  galls  turbid  and 
whitiih.  Upon  adding  fixt  alka- 
line falts  to  thefe  folutions,  the 
earth  of  the  alum  is  precipitated 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ve- 
getable, and  its  acid  uniting  to  the 
pxt  alkali  forms  a  neutral  fait. 

^Itmi  is  a  powerful  aftringent : 


It  it  reckoned  particvkrly  fervice- 
able  for  reftraining  hcmorrhasieip 
and  immoderate  fecretions  mm 
the  blood ;  but  lels  proper  in  in« 
teftinal  fluxes.  In  violent  he* 
morrhaflies,  it  may  be  given  in 
dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains* 
and  repeated  every  hour  or  half 
hour  till  die  bleeding  abates:  in 
other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes  are  more 
advifable ;  large  ones  being  apt  to 
naufette  the  ftemach,  and  occafion 
violeat  conflipations  of  the  boweli. 
It  is  ufed  alfo  externally,  in  aftrin« 
gent  and  repellent  lotions  and  col- 
lyria.  Burnt  alum  taken  internally 
hat  been  highly  extolled  in  cafes 
of  colic.  In  fuch  inftances,  when 
taken  to  the  extent  of  a  fcmple 
fot  a  dofe,  it  has  been  faid  gent- 
ly to  move  the  belly,  and  give  ' 
very  great  relief  from  the  fevere 
pain. 

AMBRAGRISEA  [Dmi.] 
^    ^mbra  amhrofiaca  Lin. 

Ambergris. 

Ambergris  is  a  bituminons  fub- 
ftance  of  a  greyiih  or  aOi  colour, 
intermixed  with  ycllowidi  and 
blackiQi  fpecks  or  veins  ;  it  is  nfn- 
ally  met  with  in  little  opaque  rug- 
ged maffes,  very  light,  of  a  loofe 
texture,  friable  in  a  certain  degree 
like  wax ;  they  break  rough  and  un- 
even, and  not  unfrequenuy  contahi 
pieces  of  (hells,  bones  of  fifhes,  and 
other  like  matters.  This  concrete  is 
found  floating  on  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  or  thrown  on  the  (bores  ; 
the  greateft  quantities  are  met  with, 
in  the  Indian  ocean ;  pieces  have 
like  wife  been  now  and  then  dif- 
covered  in  our  own  and  other 
northern  feas.  It  is  fuppo(e4 
to  be  an  animal  produft,.  from 
its  being  fo  frequently  found  in  the 
belly  of  the  pbyfeUt  macrocephalus 
Lin. 

Pure  ambergris  fgfiieas  between 
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the  fiogtrs ;  aieUs  iir  a  iitiiall  degrte 
of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oU, 
and  in  a  Wronger  heat  proves  almoft 
totally  volatile.  Wanned  a  little^ 
it  emits  a  peculiar  fragrant  ihieU ; 
fet  on  fircy  it  fmelts  like  bnmiDg 
mnber.  It  difTolves,  though- diffi- 
•'foldy,  in  fpirit  of  wine  and  effen- 
tial  oils.  I  but  not  in  expreffed  oils 
or  in  water. 

Ambergris  is  in  general  the  moft 
agreeable  of  the  perfumes,  and 
rardy  accompanied  with  die  in- 
conveaiencies  which  other  fub* 
fiances  of  this  clafs  frequently  oc- 
cafion.  It  has  been  confidered  as 
an  high  cordial,  and  efteemed  of 
great  lerrice  in  all  diforders  of  the 
Seady-and  in  nervous  complaints;  a 
folation  of  it  in  a  fpirit  diftilled 
from  rofes,  (lands  recommended  by 
Hoffinan  as  one  of  the  moft  ef- 
jEcacious  corroborants  of  the  mr« 
vous  fyftem.  The  Orientals  enter- 
tain an  high  opinion  of  the  aphro- 
difiac  virtues  of  this  concrete ;  they  ' 
likewife  fuppofe  that  the  frequent 
Ufe  ^  it  conduces  to  long  Ufe: 
Sat  is  now  very  little  employed 
in  pradice,  and  has  no  [dace 
either  in  the  I^ondon  or  £din- 
bnrrii  Pharmacopoeias ;  yet  its 
icanble  qualities  give  reafon  for 
believing  that  it  may  be  a  more 
adrre  medicine  than  fome  articles 
whidt  are  retained ;  although  cre- 
dit ta  by  no  means  to  be  paid 
to  aU  that  has  been  feid  with  re- 
gard to  it. 

AMMONIA;  See,  Sal  Ammo- 
vucus,  SAb  CoaNQ  Ciavi. 

AMMONIACUM.    Gummi  nr- 

Ammonsacom.  '  The  gum  refin. 

Avunoaiaciim  is  a  concrete  nm- 
n^  refinons  |tticc,  brought  mm 
the  Eafl  Indies,  nfually  in  large 
wiiiflfi»  QOflspofed  of  little  lompi  or 
tean  of  a  inill^y  colour,  but  foon 


cbangiagt  hy  being  eipofed  to  the 
air,  to  a  yeUowifli  hue.  We  have 
no  certain  aocount  of  the  pbut 
which  affords  this  juice :  the  feeds 
ufually  found,  among  the  tears  r«- 
femble  thofe  of  tbe  umbelliferoitf 
clafs.  It  has,  however,  been  al- 
leged, and  not  without  fome  de- 
gree of  probability,  that  it  is  an 
exudation  from  a  fpecies  of  the 
ferula,  another  fpecies  of  which 
produces  the  a(afoetida.  The  plant 
producing  it,  is  faid  to  grow  in 
Nubia,  Abyffinia,  and  the  interior 
parts  of  Egypt.  Such  tears  as 
are  large,  dry,  free  from  little 
ftones,  ittdst  or  other  impurities, 
(hould  be  pi<;ked  out  and  preferved 
for  internal  ufe;  the  coarfer  kind 
is  purified  by  folution,  colaturct 
and  infpiffation ;  unlefs  this  be 
aKfully  managedf  the  gum  will  lofe 
a  confiderable  portion  of  its  more 
volatile  parts.  There  is  often 
vended  in  the  (hops,  under  the 
name  of  drained  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  a  compofttion  of  ingredients 
much  inferior  in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  naufeous 
fweet  tafte,  foUowcd  by  a  bitter 
one  ;  and  a  peculiar  fmell,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  galbanum,  but 
more  grateful ;  it  foftens  in  the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a  white  colour 
by  being  chewed.  Thrown  On 
live  coals,  it  bums  away  in  flame  : 
it  is  in  fome  degree  fbluble  in  wa- 
ter and  in  vinegar,  with  which  it 
aflumes  the  appearance  of  milk; 
but  the  refindus  parts,  amount* 
ing  to  about  one-half,  fubfide  on 
(landing. 

Ammoniacum  is  anufeful  deob* 
ftruent;  and  it  is  frequently  pre- 
fcribed  for  opening  obflrudions  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  in 
hyfterical  diforders  occafioned  by 
a  deficiency  of  the  menftrual  eva« 
cuations.  It  is  likewife  fuppofed 
to  a6k  on  the  pulmonary  veflels ; 
and  to  prove  of  confiderable  fcrvice 
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ia  fimit  kbdt  -of  afthmas*  where 
the  limgi  v%  oporefled  bj  rifcid 
pHrm :  with  Uiis  inuntioiiy  a 
TobuuMi  of  gum  ammooiacaBi  in 
vinegar  of  iqaills,  though  not  a  little 
onpleaftnt,  proves  a  medicine  of 
great  efficacy.  In  long  and  ob- 
iinate  colics  this  gummy  reiin  has 
produced  happy  effeds,  after  pur* 

a  and  the  common  carminatives 
been  nfed  in  vain.  Am* 
moniacnm  is  moft  commodioufly 
taken  in  the  form  of  pills :  about 
a  fcruple  may  be  given  every  night» 
or  oftener.  Externally^  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  foften  and  ripen  hard  tu- 
mors :  a  folution  of  it  in  vinegar 
ftands  recommended  for  refolving 
even  fchirrous  fwellings.  A  plau 
ter  made  of  it  and  fquili-vinegar^ 
is  recommended  in  white  fwellings. 
A  dilated  mixture  of  it  is  likewife 
robbed  on  the  parts^  which  are  alfo 
fumigated  with  finoke  of  juniper 
berries. 

AMYGDALA  AMARA, 
DULCIS    ILond.  Ed.-^    Nwcieuu 

AmygtUdii  communis  Lin, 

Bitter  and  fweet  almond.  The 
kernel. 

vThe  almond  is  a  flattiih  kernel, 
of  a  white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  browniih  fkin  ;  of  a  foft  fweet 
tafte,  or  a  difagreeable  hitler  one. 
The  (kins  of  both  forts  arc  unplea- 
fant,  and  covered  witli  an  acrid 
,  powdery  fubftance  ;  they  are  very 
apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a  kind  ^ 
infed»  whicli  eats  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  ap- 
pearance entire.  To  thefe  circum- 
ftances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

They  are  the  produce  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  peach  tree ;  and  the  eye 
diftinguiOies  no  difference  between 
the  trees  which  produce  the  fweet 
^d  bitter>  or  between  the  kernels 


diemCdves^  itiifiudtbattheiame 
tree  has,  by  a  difference  in  cnltnrc^ 
afforded  beth. 

Both  ioru  of  almonds  yield,  oq 
expreffioa,  a  large  quantity  of  oilp 
which  has  no  {inell  or  any  partial- 
lar  tafte ;  this  oil  feparates  likewiie 
on  boiling  the  almonds  in'waUTy 
and  is  gradually  coUeded  on  the 
furface:  but  on  triturating  the  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and  wa- 
ter unite  together,  by  the  medift» 
tion  of  the  other  matter  of  the  ker- 
nel, and  form  an  unduous  milky 
liquor. 

Sveet  almonds  are  of  greater 
u(e  m  food  than  as  medicines,  but 
they  are  reckoned  to  afford  little 
nourilbment;  and  when  eaten  in 
fubftance,  are  not  eafy  of  digeftion, 
unfcCs  thoroughly  comminuted. 
They  are  fuppofed,  on  account  of 
their  foft  unduous  quality,  to  ob- 
tund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  pri- 
ms vise  \  peeled  fweet  almondi, 
eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a  time,  fome- 
ttraes  give  fpeedy  relief  in  the 
keartburn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poifonous  to  dogs  and  fundry  other 
animals ;  and  a  water  diftilled  fixMn 
them,  when  made  of  a  certain  de» 
gree  of 'ftrength,  has  the  fame  ef- 
feds.  Nevenhelefs,  when  eaten, 
they  appear  innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  frequently  ufed  as  medi- 
cines. Boerhaavc  recommends  them 
in  fubftanccy  as  diuretics  which 
heat  but  moderately,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  be  ventured  on  in 
acute  difeafes. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreffion 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame. 
The  general'  virtues  of  thefe  oils 
are,  to  blunt  acrimonious  humours, 
and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids  i 
hence  their  ufe  internally,  in  tick* 
ling  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammatioos ;  and  externallyi 
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in  tenfion'  and  rigidity  of  particu- 
lar parts. 

The  millcy  folyttons  of  almond^ 
in  wateiy  liquors,  commonly  call- 
ed emulfions,  contain  the  ell  of 
the  rubjed»%nd  participate  in  fome 
degree  of  its  emollient  Tirtue  ; 
\mi  have  this  advantage  above  the 
pare  oil;  that  they  may  be  given 
in  acnte  or  inflammatory  diforders, 
without  danger  of  the  ill  effects 
which  the  oil  might  fonetimes 
produce  ;  fince  emulfions  do  not 
turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by  heat, 
as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a 
little  time  do.  Several  unduous 
and  rcdnous  fubftances,  of  diem- 
fclvcs  not  mifcible  with  water,  may 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ea- 
sily mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of 
an  emulfion  ;  and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In 
this  form  camphor  and  the  reft- 
nous  purgatives  may  be  comno- 
dioufly  taJcen.  Th^  only  o£Eciral 
preparations  of  almonds  are,  the 
expreffed  oil  and  emulfion.  The 
oil  is  chiefly  ezprefled  from  the  bit- 
ter almond,  as  being  cheaper,  but 
the  emulfion  is  made  with  the  fweet 
almond.  An  emulfion  formed  en* 
tirely  of  bitter  sdmonds,  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  a  pint  or  two  daily, 
is  faid  t«  have  been  given  in  obfti* 
nate  intermittents  with  fuccefs, 

A'MYLUM  lEdin.1^  Ex  tritic^ 
prteparatum. 

Starch, a  preparation  from  wheat. 
See  TaxTicuM. 

ANCHUSA  [£</.]  Radix. 

Anchufa  tinSoria  Lin. 

Alkanet  root. 

Alkanet  IS  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
much  refemblipg  the  viper's  bug- 
lofs :  its  chief  difference  from  the 
common  buglofles  confifts  in  the 
colour  of  its  roots :  the  cortical 
port  of  which  it  of  a  duiky  red> 


aosd  impart!  an  elegant  deep  red 
to  oils,  wax,  and  all  unifhious  Tub* 
fiances,  but  not  to  watery  liquors. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe : 
|t  is  fometimes  cultivated  in  our 
gardens;  but  the  greateft  quan- 
tities are  raifed  in  Germany  or 
France,  particularly  about  Mont- 
pelier,  from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  ufually  imported  to  ug. 
The  alkanet  root  produced  in  Eng- 
land is  much  inferior  in  colour  to 
that  brought  from  abroad  ;  the 
Englifli  being  only  lightly  reddifli, 
the  others  of  a  deep  purpliih  red  t 
and  it  has  been  fufpedted,  but 
without  fufficient  foundation,  that 
the  foreign  roots  owe  part  of  their 
colour  to  art. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell ;  when  recent,  it  has  a  bit- 
teriih  aftringent  tafte ;  but  when 
dried,  fcarccly  any.  As  to  it^  vir- 
tues, the  prefent  pradtice  expeAs 
not  any  from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  H 
for  colouring  oils,  ointments,  and 
plafiers.  As  the  colour  is  confined 
to  the  cortical  part,  the  fmall  rooH 
are bcft,  having  proportionally  more 
bark  than  thp  large. 

ANETHUM  ILend.  Ed.^  Si- 
men. 

Anetbum  graveolens  Lin* 

DUl.    The  feed. 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  far 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  of  a  pale  yellowifii  colour,  in 
fbape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  flat  on  the  other.  Their 
tafte  is  moderately  warm  and  pun- 
gent ;  their  fmell  aromatic,  but 
not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind. 
Thefe  feeds  are  recommended  as 
a  carminative  in  flatulent  cholics. 
The  moft  efficacious  preparations 
of  them,  are,  the  diftilled  oil,  and 
a  tinAure  or  extract  made  with 
reaified  fpirit.    A  fimple  diftilledl 
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water  prepared  frOm  thefe  feeds  has 
a  place  both  iQ  the  London  and 
£dfnbttrgh  Pharmacopceias. 

ANGELICA  lLonJ.EJ.2  Ra- 
iix^  cauUsf  folium^  fnmin. 

^ngtlica  arcbangelica  Lin. 

Angidica.  The  root,  ftalk»  leaf 
.  alid  feed. 

It  is  a  large  umbelliferous  plant* 
growing  fpontaneouflj  in  the 
northerfi  climates «  for  the  ufe  of 
the  {hops»  it  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Angelica  roou  are  apt  to 
grow  mouldy;  and  to  be  preyed 
on  by  infeds,  unlefs  thorough- 
ly dried*  kept  in  a  dry  place*  and 
frequently  aired.  We  apprehend, 
that  the  roots  which  are  fubjed  to 
this  inconvenience,  might  be  pre- 
finrved,  by  dipping  them  in  boil- 
ing fpirit*  or  ezpoiing  them  to  its 
fteam,  after  they  are  dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica*  efpe- 
cially  the  roots*  have  a  fragrant 
aromatic  fmell ;  and  a  pleafant  bit- 
terifh  warm  tafte*  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long 
time  after  they  have  been  chewed. 
The  flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves 
is  very  perifhable;  particularly  that 
of  the  latter,  which*  on  being 
barely  dried*  lofe  the  greateil  part 
of  their  tafte. and  fmell :  the  roots 
are  more  tenacious  of  their  fla- 
vour* though  they  lofe  part  of  it 
with  keeping.  The  frefh  root. 
Wounded  early  in  the  fpring*  yields 
an  odorous  yellow  juice;  which, 
ilowly  exficcated,  proves  an  ele« 
gant  gummy  reQn*  very  rich  in 
me  virtues  of  the  angelica.  Qn 
drying  the  root*  this  juice  con- 
cretes  into  diftindl  moleculx,  which* 
on  cutting  it  longitudinally*  ap- 
pear diib-ibuted  in  little  veins  ;  in 
this  ftace*  they  are  extraded  by 
I  pure  fpirit*  but  not  by  watery  li* 
qoors- 


Angelica  is  od«  of  tfat  moft  ele- 
gant aromatic  t  of  European  growth* 
though  liule  regarded  in  me  pre> 
fent  pradice.  The  root*  which 
is  the  moft  efficacious  part*  ts  nfed 
in  the  aromatic  tindure.  .The 
ftalks  make  an  agreeable  fwcet- 
meat. 

Beddesthe  angelica  archangelica» 
or  garden  angelica*  as  it  is  common- 
ly called*  the  Edinburgh  College 
ilill  alfi)  give  a  place  to  the  root  of 
the  angelica  fylveftris*  or  wild  an* 
^lica.  But  it  feems  to  differ  only 
irom  the  former  in  being  much 
weaker*  and  might  with  proprietj 
be  rejeded. 

ANGUSTURA    [£*«.]  'Cortex. 

Anguftura  bark. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  this  bark 
is  hitherto  unknown.  The  firft 
parcel  of  it  that  was  imporud  came 
from  Dominica  in  July  1788*  with 
an  account*  *'  that  it  had  been 
''  found  fuperior  to  the  Peravian 
••  bark  in  the  cure  of  fevers."  Sub- 
fequent  imporutions  from  the 
Spani(h  Well  Indies*  either  imme- 
diately or  through  the  medium  of 
Spain,  give  rcafon  to  fuppoie,  that 
it  is  the  produce  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. Angoftura  is  the  Spanifh  term 
for  a  narrow  pafs between  twomoun* 
tains.  This  alfp  corroborates  the 
fuppodtion. 

Its  appearance  is  various*  owing 
to  its  having  been  taken  from  larger 
or  fmaller  branches;  The  outer 
furface  of  it  is  more  or  le(s  wrrink- 
led,  and  covered  with  a  greyifh 
coat,  below  which  it  is  of  a  yeU 
lowilh  brown :  the  inner  furface  is 
of  a  dull  brown.  It  breaks  (hort 
and  refmous.  The  tafte  is  iotenfVly 
biiter,  and  flightly  aromatic,  leaving 
a  ftrong  fenfe  of  heat  and  pungency 
in  the  throat  and  fauces.  ^  The 
odour  is  Angular. 

Water,  either  cold  or  wann*  ex-. 
trade 
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tradi  the  bitter  quality ;  and  fpirit, 
the  aromatic  and  acrid  part  of  this 
bark ;  and  the  bark,  when  tritura- 
ted with  quicklime^  or  with  fixed 
rikaU;givesottt  an  odour  of  volatile 
alkali ;  an  infufion  of  the  bark  is 
not  changed  hj  vitriolated  iron. 

As  being  an  aromatic  bitter,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  a  (Irengthener 
and  ftimukmt  of  the  organs  of  digef- 
tiott.  It  increafes  the  appetite  for 
food ;  removes  flatulencies  tnd  aci- 
dity in  confcquence  of  dyfpep(ta.  It 
is  found  to  have  no  aftringent  power, 
but  by  its  ftrengthening  quality  it  is 
Tery  e8e£lual  in  diarrheKt  from 
weaknefs  of  the  bowels,  and  in  dy- 
fenteries.  It  is  found  InefFc^ual  in 
the  cure  of  mtermittents.  Future 
obfervations,  and  further  trials  of 
this  new  Bark,  may,  we  hope,  lead 
to  a  more  perfeA  knowledge  of  its , 
medicinal  powers. 

ANISUM  [  W.  Eii.'}  Semen. 

Fmtmeiia  anifum  Lin, 

Anife.    The  feed. 

Aniie  is  an  annual  umbeUiferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  eaft. 
I^  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
Franee,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raifed  alfo  in  England.  The 
feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which 
are  fmaUer  than  the  other,  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Aniieeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  pleafant  warm  tafte,  accom- 
panied with^  degree  of  fweetnefs. 
Water  eztrads  very  little  jof  their 
flavour ;  rectified  fptrit  the  whole. 

The  principal  u(e  of  thefe  feeds 
is  in  flatulent  diforders,  and  in  the 
gripes  to  which  young  children 
are  fubjeft.  Frederick  Hoffman 
ireii^Wrecommeads  them  in  weak* 
aefi  of  the  ftomacb,  diarrhoeas, 
and  for  nrtngthening  die  tone  of 
Hit  vifcera it^eeBeral;  uid  diinks 
dicy  WW  dcicivc  die  appeUatioii 


given  them  by  Helmont,  ItOefUno^ 
rumfolamen. 

There  were  formerly  fcvend  offi- 
cinal preparations  of  thefe  feeds, 
but  the  only  one  now  retained  is  an 
effential  oil. 

ANTIMONIUM  ILmld.  Ed^l 

Stikium^Jive  Antimonkumfulphura- 
tttm. 

Antimony.. 

Antimony  is  a  ponderous  brittle 
mineral,  compofed  of  long  (hining 
ftreaks  like  needles,  mixed  wim 
a  dark  lead-coloured  fubftance  ;  of 
no  manifeft  tafte  or  imdl.  There 
are  feveral  mines  of  it  in  Germany^ 
Hungary,  and  France :  and  fome 
likewife  in  England.  The  Englifh 
feems  to  be  of  all  thefe  the  leaft  pro- 
per for  medicinal  ufe,  as  frequently 
containing  a  portion  of  lead.  The 
fubftances  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
reign forts  are  generally  of  the  in- 
fufible  ftony  kind,  from  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  ont  in  veilels 
whofQ  bottom  is  perforated  witlf 
fmall  holes,  and  received  in  conical 
moulds;  in  thefe,  the  lighter  and 
more  droflTy  matter  arifes  to  the. 
furface ;  while  the  more  pure  and 
ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bcHtora ; 
hence  the  upper  broad  pars  of  the 
loaves  is  confiderably  lefs  pure  than 
the  lower. 

The  goodnefs  of  antimony  h 
judged  of  from  its  weight ;  from 
the  loaves  not  being  fpongy  or  blcfc- 
by ;  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
ftrix ;  and  from  the  antimony  to- 
tally evaporating  in  a  ftrong  fire. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  di« 
ancients,  in  colly ria,  againft  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes ;  and  for  fhwn- 
ing  the  eye-brows  black«  Its  inter- 
nsd  ufe  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
cflablifhed  tjH*  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  «nd  even 
dien  many-  praditioners  thought 
it  poifonous.    But  experience  Em 
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now  follj  evinced,  tliat  aintimon^, 
in  Its  erode  ftatc,  has  no  noxious 
quality,  being  often  ufed,  particu- 
larly in  chronic  eruptions ;  tliat  feme 
of  the  preparations  of  it  arc  medi- 
cines of  great  cfficncy ;  and  that 
though  many  of  them  arc  mod  vio- 
lently emetic  and  cathartic,  yet  even 
thefcy  by  a  (light  alteration  or  addi- 
tion, lofe  their  virulence,  and  be- 
come mild  in  their  operation. 

This  mineral  confifts  of  a  metal, 
united  with  common  fulphur,  and 
feparable  in  its  metallic  form,  by  the 
fame  means  by  which  other  metallic 
bodies  are  extradled  from  their  ores. 

The  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
Tery  minute  dofc,  with  extreme  ve- 
hemence, as  a  purgative  and  eme- 
tic :  when  combined  with  fulphur, 
as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its  power 
is  reftrained. 

Antimony  is  at  prefent  the  bafis 
of  many  officinal  prcp.irations,  to 
be  afterwards  meniioncd.  But  be- 
lidesthofeftillreuined,  many  others 
have  been  formerly  in  uf  •,  and  are 
ftill  employed  by  different  practi- 
tioners. We  fhall  here,  therefore, 
fobjoin  a  tabic,  d^a^vn  up  by  Dr 
Black,  exhibiting  a  diftinft  view  of 
the  whole. 

Dr  Black's  Tablk  of  the  Prepara- 
tions of  ANTIMO^Y. 

Medicines  are  prepared  either  from 
crude  Antimony,  or  from  the  pure 
metallic  paii  9f  it  called  regulus. 

From  Crude  Antimony. 

I.  By  trituration. 
Antimonium    praeparatum.        Ed.     et 
L"nd. 

IL  By^the  adion  of  heat  and  air. 

FlorM  Antimoiiii  fine  adclito. 
Vitram  Antimonii.   Kd. 
Antimonium  'oitrijicatum,  "Lofid. 
Vitrum  Antiraonii  ceratumi  Fd. 
Antimonium  Calcareo-pbofphoratnm, 

five  PulviS  Antimoiiialis    £d. 
^ulvii  Antirnonialis.  Lond.      -* 


III.  By  the  aAion  of  alkalies. 

Hepar  Antimonii  mitiflimiim. 
^tgtitui  Antimonii  meiticinatis, 
Hrpar     fd    Kermes     minerals. 

Genffrtti. 
Ilcpar  ad  Tjndl.  AntimoniL 
Kermes  minerale.  * 
Sulphar  Antimonii  przcipiutam. 

Jb!d.  et  Lond. 

IV.  B;  the  adion  of  nitre. 

CrtKTus  Antimonii  mitiflimns, 
VulgOt  Regutut  Antimonii  meii' 
ruilis. 
Cfocus  Antimonii.    Ed.  et  Lond. 
Antimonii  emeticum  mitiui.  Bfrt, 
^Dtiinoniuin  uftum  cun  Nitro,  vu/jOt 

Calx  Antimonii  nitrsta.     £d. 
Aotimoiiium  calcinatom.    Lond.  ««/• 
^9,  diaphont. 

V.  By  the  a£lion  of  acids, 

Aittim.  Titriolat.  Kiaunig, 

Antini.  cathartic.   fVilfon*  . 

Anti:noniiim  muriatum,  vu/go,  Butjr* 

rum  Anrim.    Ed. 
Antimonium  muriatum.    Lond. 

Pulvis   Al^aiothi,    fire    I^Iercw 

rius  Vita, 
Bi;^oirdicum  minerale. 
Antimonium  ttfrtarifAtum,  liulgo,  TslT- 

taius  emfticu^.    Ed. 
Antimonium  tar  tar  ifatum.    Lond. 
Vmum  Ancimunii  tartarir.iti.    fid.  et 

l.ond. 
Vinum  Antimonii.    Lond. 


From  THE  Reculus. 

This  metal,  feparated  from  the  ful- 
phur by  different  proceffcs,  is 
called  Kegului  antimonii  Jimpltx^ 
Rtgulus  martialisy  Hegulus  jovia^ 
Hsy  &c.    From  it  were  prepared, 

I.  By  the  adion  of  heat  and  air, 

Flores  argentei,  five  nix  antim. 

II.  By  the  a^ion  of  nitre, 

Ceruffa  Antimonii. 
Stdmachicum  Poterii. 
Antihe^icum  Poterii.  '« 

Cardiacum  Poterii. 

Preparations  which  have  their  name 
from  antimony,  but  fcarccly  con- 
tain any  of  it. 

Cinnabaris  antimonii. 
Tin^lura  amimonii. 
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In  the  various  preparations  of 
antimony,  the  regiiline  part  is  ci- 
ther combined  with  an  acid,  or  in  a 
condition  to  be  a^Sed  upon  by  acids 
in  the  ftomach  ;  and  the  general 
cffedls  of  antirponials  are^.diapho- 
refis,  naufea,  full  vomiting  and  pur- 
ging, which  perhaps  may  be  bed 
obtained  by  the  forms  of  prepared 
antimony  and  emetic  tartar.  Some 
allege  thatantimonials  are  of  moft 
ufe  in  .fevers  when  they  do  not 
prpduce  any  fenfible  evacuation, 
as  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe  fome- 
tjnies  with  James's  powder.  Some, 
therefore,  prefer  it  in  typhus,  and 
emetic  tar^tsir  in  fynochus,  in  which 
there  is  the  appearance  at  firft  of 
more  aftivity  in  the  fyftem,  and 
tnore  apparent  caufe  for  evacua- 
tion. 

'  APIUM.  [Geo.]  nJ.FoI./cmcn. 

yff>ium  p-aveolens  Lin. 

Smallage.  The  root,  leaves,  and 
feeds. 

;  This  plant  is  larger  than  the 
garden  parfley,  of  a  darker  green 
colour,  and  of  a  ftronger  and  more 
unpleafant  flavour.  The  roots  have 
been  fomeiimes  prefcribed  as  an  in- 
gredient in  aperient  apozems  and 
diet  drinks  :  but  arc  ai  prefent  djf. 
fegar4ed.  The  feeds  of  the  plant 
^te  moderately  aromatic,  and  were 
formerly  ufed  as  carminatives ; 
\V'ith  which  intention  they  are, 
doubtlcfs)  capable  of  doing  fervice, 
thoueh  the  other  warm  feeds  with 
whlth  the.fhpps  are  fiitniftied,  ren- 
der ihefc  un'neceffary. 

ARABICUM  GUMMI. 
ILvtuI,  Kii.'] 

Mimofc  nilotica  Lin»  ' 

Gum  Arabic. 

tJuiii  Arabic  is  a  concrete  gum; 
exuding  frona  a  ireie  growing  in 
jjrcat  abunJancc  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,    which   has    accprdingly 


given  name  to  this  gum.     It   is 
brought  to   us   from    Turkey,  in 
fmall  irregular  maiTes  or  firings,  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  colour.     The  true 
Gum  Arabic  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  (hops  ;  gum  Senega  or 
Senica,  which  comes  from  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  being  ufually  fold  for 
it      This  greatly  refembles  the  o- 
ther,   and  perhaps,  as  Dale  con- 
je(flures,  exudes  from  a  tree  of  the 
fame  kind  :  it  is  generally  in  large 
pieces,  rough  on  ihe  out(ide  ;  and 
in  thefe  circumdances  poffibly  con- 
fifls  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  ;  although  the  former  is  held 
to  be  the  purer  gum,  and  tliere- 
fore  preferred  for  medicine ;  and 
the  latter  the  ftrongeft,  moft  fub- 
Aantial,  and  cheapeft,  and  confe- 
quently  more   employed   for  me- 
chanic ufes.     The  virtues  of  this 
gum  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
gummy    and    mucilaginous    fub- 
ftances  in  general :  it  is  given  from  a 
fcruple  to  two  drachms  in  hoarfe- 
ncfTes,  a  thin  acrimonious  (late  of 
the  fluids,  and  where  the  natural 
mncus  of  the  inteftines  is  aSraded. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  white  dc- 
codtion,  chalk  julep,  the  common 
emulfion,   and  fome    of   the  tro* 
ches. 

ARGENTUM.  [LW.] 

Silver.   " 

Silver  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  materia  medica,  only  as  being 
the  bafis  of  diff'-rent  preparation's : 
and  of  thefe,  although  feveral  were 
formeily  in  ufe,  yet  only  one  now 
retains  a  place  either  in  the  Lon-* 
don  or  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Abundance:  of  virtues  have 
been  attribute«.i  to  rru«.le  filvcr 
by  the  Arabians,  and  by  lome  alfo 
of  later  times,  but  on  very  little 
foundation.  This  mcial,  taken 
in  its  crude  flate,  has  no  cffedl  on 
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the  body :  combined  with  a  fmall 
qaantity  of  the  nitrous  acid,  it 
proves  a  powerful*  though  not 
always  a  fafc*  hydragogue ;  with 
a  larger,  a  ftrong  cauUic.  The 
nitrous  acid  is  the  only  one  that 
perfedly  diffoWes  this  metal :  on 
lulding  to  this  folution  a  minute 
portion  of  marine  acid,  or  fuh- 
ftances  containing  it,  the  liquor 
turns  milky,  and  the  filver  falls  to 
the  bottom  in  form  of  a  white  calx  : 
hence  we  are  fumiflied  with  a  me- 
thod of  difcovering  muriatic  acid 
in  waters. 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  [£//.]  Rad. 

Biithworc.    The  root. 

Three  roots  of  this  name  were 
formerly  diredled  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  have  Hill  a  place  in  feme  phar- 
macopoeias. 

'     (i.)     Aristoi-ochia     longa 
Lin. 
.   Long  Birthwort. 

Tliis  is  a  tuberous  root,  fome* 
times  ab«'Ut  the  fize  of  the  linger, 
fomecimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm, 
and  a  tooc  -in  length  :  it  is  nearly 
of  an  equal  tluckncfs  all  over,  or  a 
little  thicker  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  ends  :  the  outfide  is  of  a 
browniih  colour :  tlie  inilde  yellow- 

iih. 

(2.)    Aristolochia    rotunda 
Lin, 
.Round  Birthwort. 

This  has  fcarce  any  other  vidble 
difference  from  the  foregoing  than 
its  roundilh  ihape. 

{3.)  Aristolochia  TBNuis. 
.  ArifiiAochia  CUmaiis  Lin, 

Slender  Birtliwurc. 

This  is  a  long  and  (lender  root, 
rarely  exceeding  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe-quill. 

L 

..  Thcfe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain,   Italvj    and    the  fouthern 

^;      -         ...  N 


parts  of  .France.  Their  fmell  is 
lomewhat  aromatic  ;  tlieir  ufte 
warm  and  bitterilh.  Authors,  in 
general,  reprcfent  them  as  extreme- 
ly hot  and  pungent ;  fome  fay  they 
are  the  hotted  of  all  the  aromatic 
plants  (  but  as  ufually  met  with  in 
the  (hops,  they  have  no  great  pun- 
gency. The  long  and  round  forts, 
on  being  firll  chewed,-  fcarcely  dif- 
cover  any  tade,  h'lt  in  a  little  time 
prove  naufenuilybitterifh  ;  the  long 
fomewhat  the  leaft  fo.  The  other 
fort  inibntly  fills  the  mouth  with 
an  aromatic  bittemefs,  which  is 
not  ungrateful.  Their  medical 
virtues  arc  to  heat,  Simulate,  and 
promote  the  fluid  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral ;  but  they  are  principally  ce- 
lebrated in  iiippreflions  ot  female 
evacuations.  'I'he  dofe  in  fubdance 
is  from  a  fcruple  to  two  drachms. 
The  long  fort  is  recommended  ex- 
ternally  for  cleanfing  and  dryinf( 
wounds  and  ulcers,  and  in  cuta- 
neous difcafes.  None  of  them, 
however,  are  now  in  fo  much  e- 
Iteem  as  formerly  :  and  while  all  of 
them  are  haniHied  from  the  pharma- 
copoeia of  the  London  College,  the 
arijiol'cbia  tenuis  is  the  only  one  re-* 
tained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARNICA.  ILorid.Ed.^  Herlfa, 
J!ast  radix. 

ylrniia  Montana  Lin, 

German  leopard'.s-bane.  The 
herb,  flowers,  and  roots. 

This  article  had  formerly  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopceias,  under  the 
title  of  Doronicum  Germanicum^ 
Then,  however,  it  was  little  known 
or  ufed  ;  and  being  juftly  confider* 
cd  as  one  of  the  deleterious  vege- 
tables, it  was  rejected  :  but  it  has 
been  again  introduced  into  the  lift 
both  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Colleges,  on  the  authority  of  frelh 
obfervatioQS,  particularly  of  thofe 
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to  beal,  the  progrefs  of  the  ulcera- 
tion being  even  mote  rapid  than 
before. 

White  arfenic  has  alfo  been  re- 
commended as  a  remedy  for  cancer 
when  takeil  internally.     With  this 
intention,    ^y^  grains   of  arfenic, 
of  a  clear  white  ihining  appear- 
•nce,  and  in  fmall  cryftals,  are 
directed  to  be  diffolved  in  forty- 
leight  Troy  ounces  or  four  pound 
t)f  dillilled  water  ;  and  of  jihis  fo- 
Itttion  the  patient  is  to  take  a  table 
fpoonful,  with   an  equal  quantity 
of  milk,  and  a  little  fyrup  of  white 
poppies,  every  morning  fading,  ta- 
king nothing  for  an  hour  after  it. 
Aftec  this  has  been  continued  (or 
about  eight  days,  the  quantity  is  lo 
be  increafed,  and  the  dofes  more 
frequently  repeated,  till  the  folution 
be  taken  by  an  adult  to  the  extent 
of  iix  table  fpoonfuls  in  the  courfe 
of  a  day.     Mr  Le  Febure,  who  is, 
wc  believe,  the  introducer  of  this 
pja^ice,  afErms  that  he  has  ufed  it 
in  more  than  two  hundred  inftan> 
CCS,  without  any  bad  efiFeft,  and 
with  evident  proofs  of  its  efficacy. 
But  when  employed  by  others,  ic 
has  by  no  means  been  found  equal- 
ly efficacious. 

Arfenic,  in  fubftance,  to  the 
cxrient  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  for 
a  dofe,  combined  with  a  little  of 
the  flowers  of  fulphur,  has  been 
faid  tp  be  employed  internally  in 
fame  very  obflmate  cafes  of  cuta- 
neous difeafes,  and  with-  the  bcft 
effects :  but  of  this  we  have  no  ex- 
peiiciKe. 

Of  all  the  difeafes  in  which 
white  arfenic  has  bevn  ufed  inter- 
nally, there  is  no  one  in  which  it 
has  been  fo  frequently  and  fo  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  employed  as  in  the  cura 
of  intermittent  fevers.  It  has  been 
long  ufed  in  Ltncolnfhire,  and 
other  fenny  countries,  under  the 
zuime  of  the  urfcr.k  dnp^  prepared 


in  different  ways ;  And  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  an  article,  which  hat 
had  a  v^ry   extenfive  fale,  under 
the   title,  of  the   tajlelefs  ague-dropf 
is  nothing   clfe  but  a  folution  of 
arfenic.     Whether  this  be  the  cafe 
or  not,  we  have  now  the  mpft  fatis- 
fadlory  information,  in  a  late  vo- 
lume of  the  Medical  Reports,^  of 
the  cffefts  of  Arfenic  in  the  cure 
of  Agues,  Remitting  Fevers,  and 
Periodic  Headachs,  by  Dr  Fowler 
of    Stafford.      He    directs,   fixty- 
four  grains  of  arfenicj  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with 
as  much  fixed   vegetable  alkaline 
fait,  to  be  added  to  half  a  pound 
of  diftilled   water,   in   a  Florence 
Balk ;  that  it  Ihould  then  be  placed 
in  a  fand  heat,  and  gently  boiled 
till  the  arfenic  be  completely  dif- 
folved  ;  when  the  folution  is  cold, 
half  an  ounce  of  conjp.^und  fpiric 
of  lavender  is  to  be  added  to  it, 
and  as  much  diftilled  water  as  to 
make  the  whole  folution  amount  to 
a  pound.     This  folution  is  taken 
in  dofes,  regulated   according   to 
the  age,  ftrcngth,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  of  the   patient,  from 
two  to  twelve  diops,  once,  twice, 
or  oftener  in  the  courft  of  the  day. 
And  in  the  difeafes  above  mention- 
ed,  particularly    in    intermittents, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  a  fafe  and 
very  efficacious  remedy,  both  by 
Dr  Fowler  and  other  pra^tioners: 
but  in  fome  inftnnces,  even  whea 
given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  wc  have 
found  it  excite  violent   vomiting. 
But  be  fides  this,  it  has  alfo  been. 
alleged  that  perfons  cured  of  inter* 
mittv^nts  by  arfenic,  are  very  liable 
to  become  phthifical. 

If  arfenic  be  cverextenfively  em- 
ployed internally,  it  will  probably 
be  moft  certain  and  moft  fafe  in  its 
operation  when  brought  to  tho 
ftate  of  a  fait  readily  foluble  in 
water.    Mr  MorveaHi  tells  us,  thac 
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it  may  be  brought  to  the  (late  of 
a  true  neutral  fait  by  the  toUowing 
procefs.  Mix  well  together  equ^l 
qoaatities  of  nitre,  and  of  pure 
white  arfenic  ;  put  them  into  a 
retort,  and  diftil  at  firll  with  a 
geotle  heat,  but  afterwards  with 
S>  ftrong  a  heat  as  to  redden  the 
bottom  of  the  retort.  By  this 
means,  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  ni- 
tfe  will  unite  with  the  acid  of  the 
ar&nicy  and  will  be  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  in  the  form 
of  a  neutral  fait,  from  which  cry- 
ftals  of  a  prifmatic  ^gure,  may  be 
obtained  by  folution,  and  fubfc- 
qucnt  cryQallization«  This  fal  ar- 
fenici  has  been  employed  with  great 
fuccefs  by  feveral  praftitioners. 

The  red  and  yellow  arfcnics, 
both  native  and  fa^itious,  have 
litde  talle«  and  are  much  lefs  vi- 
rulent in  their  cfFedls  than  the  fore- 
going. Sulphur,  which  reftrains 
the  power  of  mercury  and  anti- 
mony, remarkably  ah^ites  the  vi- 
rulence of  this  poifonnus  mineral 
alfo.  Such  of  thefe  fubl^ancers  as 
participate  more  largely  of  fulphur, 
feem  to  be  almoft  innocent :  the 
faSitious  red  arfenic  and  the 
native  orpiments,  have  been  gi- 
ven to  dogs  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, without  their  being  pro- 
•  dndire  of  any  apparent  bad  confe- 
qnences. 

ARTEMISIA.    [£(/.]  Folia, 

Artitnijia  vult^arix  Lin, 

Mugwort.     The  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wafte  places, 
throughout  Britain :  and  flowers 
in  July.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
>»hat  refembles  the  common  worm- 
wood :  the  difference  moft  obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
while  the  flowers  of  mugwort  (land 
ercft.    . 


The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  herba- 
ceous bitterilh  tafte.  Tiiey  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  uterine  and 
antihyflcric  :  an  infufion  of  them 
is  fometimcs  drank,  either  alone 
or  in  coTijun^ion  with  other  fub- 
flances,  in  fuppreOlon  of  the  men- 
iiru.1l  evacuations.  This  medicine 
is  certainly  a  very  mild  one,  and 
conflderably  lefi  hot  than  moft 
others  to  which  thefe  virtues  are 
attributed  :  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  mugwort  is  now^  how- 
ever, very  little  employed  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  it  is  probably  with  pro- 
priety that  the  London  College 
have  reje^ed  it  from  their  pharma- 
copoeia. 

ARTHANITA,  Radix. 

Cyclamen  Europ^rum  Lin. 

Sowbread.     The  root. 

This  plant  is  met  with  In  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious,  'i'he  root 
has,  wJien  frefh,  an  cxtremtiy  acri- 
monious burning  tafte,  which  it  al- 
moft  entirely  loles  on  being  dried. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  errhine  : 
in  cataplaims  for  fchirrous  and 
fcrofulous  tumors ;  and  internal- 
ly as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient:  it  operates  very  flnwly, 
hut  with  great  virulence,  inflaming 
the  fauces  and  inteAincs. 

ARUM.    ILond.  Ed. 2  Radix. 

/irum  viacu/atum  Lin. 

Wakerobin.  The  root. 
.This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks, 
in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  f^nds 
forth  in  March  three  or  four  trian- 
guKir  leaves,  wliich  are  followed 
by  a  naked  ftalk»  bearing  a  pur- 
plifti  piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  flicath: 
tliis  is  fucceeded  in  July  by  a  bunch 
of  reddifli  herpes.  Jn  fome  plants, 
the  leaves  are  fpotted  with  black, 
in  others  with  white  fpots,  and  in 
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others  not  fpottecf  jsit  all :  the  black 
fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
mod  efficacious. 

All  the  parts  of  arum»  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  tafte  ;  if  the 
root  be  but  flightly  chewed,  it  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  vcllicate  the 
tongue  for  fome  hours,  occafion- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable 
thirft :  ihefe  fymptoms  are  allevia- 
ted  by  butter-milk  or  oily  liquors. 
Dried  and  kept  for  fome  time,  it 
lofes  much  of  its  acrimony,  and  be- 
comes at  length  an  almoil  indpid 
farinaceous  fubftance. 

The  root  is  a  powerful  ftimulant. 
It  is  reckoned  a  medicme  of  great 
efficacy  in  fome  cachetic  and  chlo- 
rotic  cafes,  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  occafioned  by  a  loo^d  of 
vifcid  phlegm.  Great  benefit  has 
been  obtained  from  it  in  rheumatic 
pains,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
fixed  kind,  and  which  were  deep 
feated.  In  thefe  cafes,  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple  of  the  frefii  root 
may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  made  into  a  bolus  or  emulfion 
with  undtuous  and  mucilaginous 
fubftances,  which  cover  its  pungen- 
cy, and  prevent  its  making  any 
painful  impreffion  on  ,the  tongue. 
It  generally  excites  a  flight  ting, 
ling  fenfation  through  the  whole 
habit,  and  when  the  patient  is  kept 
warm  in  bed,  produces  a  copious 
fweat. 

The  arum  was  formerly  an  ingre- 
dient in  an  officinal  preparation, 
called  the  compound  powder  oiF 
arum  ;  but  in  that  form  its  virtues 
are  very  precarious.  Some  recom- 
mend a  tindlure  of  it  drawn  with 
wine  ;  but  neither  wine,  water,  nor 
fpirits  extradt  its  virtues. 

ASAFCETIDA.  ILond.  Ed.l 
Guirmi  refina, 

Firula  afiifo^tiia  Lin. 


Afafoetida.    The  gnm-refii 

This  is  the  concrete  juice 
large  umbelliferous  plant,  a  i 
of  Perfia.  Till  very  lately  ii 
not  to  be  met  with  in  our 
houfes ;  but,  by  the  induftry  c 
late  Dr  Hope,  it  is  now  growi 
the  botanic  garden  at  Edinbi 
and  in  fome  other  places :  am 
found,  that  it  not  only  bear 
viciffitudes  of  our  climate,  cv 
the  open  air,  but  that  the  ph 
here  ftrongly  impregnated  wi 
peculiar  juice. 

This  juice  exudes,  liquid 
white  like  milk,  from  wounds  i 
in  the  root  of  the  plant :  on  I 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns 
brown i(h  colour,  and  gradual! 
quires  different  degrees  of  co 
ency.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  ! 
irregular  mafles,  compofed  o; 
rious  little  fliining  lumps  or  gr 
which  are  partly  of  a.whiliil 
lour,  partly  reddifh,  and  part 
a  violet  hue.*  Thofe  ma(Ics  ai 
counted  the  beft  which  arc  c 
of  a  pale  reddifh  colour,  and 
riegated  with  a  great  numbi 
elegant  white  tears. 

This  drug  has  a  ftrong 
fmcll,  fome  what  like  that  of 
lie  ;  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  b 
tafte.  It  lofes  fome  of  its  1 
and  ftrength  by  keeping,  a 
cumftance  to  be  parti cularlyrcg 
ed  in  its  exhibition. .  It  confiS 
about  one-third  part  of  pun 
fin,  and  two  third  parts  of  gui 
matter  ;  the  former  foluble  in 
tificd  fpirit,  the  other  in  w 
Proof  fpirit  diflblves  almoft 
whole  into  a  turbid  liquor) 
tin<5ture  in  redlified  fpirit  is  t 
parent. 

Afafoetida  is  the  ftrongcft  o 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent 
in  hySeriic  and  different  kmc 
nervous  complaints.  It  is  lik< 
of  confiderable  efficacy  in  flati 
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coltct,  and.  for  promoting  all  die 
fluid  fecretions  in  either  fez.  The 
ancients  attributed  to  this  medi- 
cine mkaj  other  virtaes,  which 
are  at  prefent  not  ezpeded  from 
it 

This  gnmrny  refin  is  an  ingre- 
&nt  in  the  .officinal  p;um  pillsp 
fetid  tindurei  and  feud  volatile 
fpirit. 

ASARUM.  iLmd.  Ed.'}  FoKum. 

jtfiurum  Europmm  Lin, 

Aiarahacca.  The  leaves. 
.  Afimim  is  a  very  low  plant, 
growing  naturally  in  France,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries.  It 
grows  readily  in  our  gardens  ;  and 
although  the  dried  roots  have  been 
generally  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant, thofe  of  our  own  growth  do 
not  feem  to  be  weaker. 

^th  the  roots  and  leaves  have 
a  naufeousy  bitter,  acrimonious, 
hot  tafte;  their  fmell  is  ftrong, 
and  not  very  difagreeable.  Given 
in  (hbllance  from  half  a  drachm  to 
a  drachm,  they  evacuate  power, 
fiilly  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. It  is  faid,  that  tindtures 
made  in  fpirituous  menftrua,  pof* 
fefs  both  the  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic virtues  of  the  plant ;  that 
the  extraA  obtained  by  infpiflating 
thefe  tindures,  ads  only  by  vomit- 
ing, and  with  great  mildnefs: 
that  an  infufion  in  water  proves 
cathartic^  rarely  emetic  :  that 
aqueous  decodions  made  by  long 
boiling,  and  the  watery  extraft, 
have  no  purgative  or  emetic 
qualityi  but  prove  good  dtaphp- 
r^ics,  diuretics,  and  emmenk- 
gognes. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  ixs  is  as  a  ftemutatory. 
The  root  of  afarum^  i^  perhaps 
Che  ftrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable 
errhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf 
not    excepted.     Snuffed   up   the 


nofe,  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain 
or  two,  it  occafions  a  large  eya^ 
cuation  of  mucus,  and  raifes  a 
plentiful  fpitting.  The  leaves 
are  coniiderably  milder,  and  may 
be  ufed  to  the  quantity  of  three, 
four,  or  five  grains.  GeoStoj 
relates,  that  after  fnuffing  up  a 
dofe  of  this  errhine  at  night,  he 
has  frequently  obferved  the  dif- 
charge  from  the  nofe  to  continue 
for  three  days  together :  and  that 
he  has  known  a  paralyfis  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue  cured  by  one 
dofe.  He  recommends  this  me- 
dicine in  ftubbom  diforders  of  the 
head,  proceeding  from  vifcid  tena- 
cious matter,  m  palfies,  and  in 
foporific  diftempers.  The  leaves 
are  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
pwhii  Jierntitatormut  or  ^Jvis  afari 
eon^tusi  as  it  is  now  termed,  of 
the  f hops. 

ASPARAGUS.  [Co/.]  Radix, 
tunomi, 

Jfjparavui  o/LinaUs  Urn* 

Afparagus.  The  root  and  (hoots. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufe.  The  roots 
have  a  bitterilh  mucilaginous  tafte, 
inclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit 
has  much  the  fame  kind  of  tafte  ; 
the  young  fhoots  are  more  agree- 
able than  either.  Afparagus  pro- 
motes appetite,  but  affords  little 
nourifliment.  ,  It  gives  a  ftrong 
fmell  to  the  urine  in  a  little  time 
after  eating  it,  and  for  this  reafon 
chiefly  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  diure- 
tic :  it  is  likewife  efieemed  aperi- 
ent and  deobftruent.  Some  fup- 
pofe  the  (hoots  to  be  moft  effica- 
cious ;  others  the  root ;  and  others 
the  bark  of  the  root.  Afparagus 
appears  from  experience  to  con- 
tribute very  little  either  to  the  ex- 
citing of  urine  when  fuppreHVd, 
or  increafing  its  difcharge  ;  and  in 
cafes  where  aperient  m^icines  ge* 
)  netall^ 
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nerallf  do  fenrice,  this  has  little 
or  no  effeft. 

ATRIPLEX  FCETIDA.  [-&/.] 
Hirha. 

Chenopod'tum  vuhafiu  Lith 
Stbulcing  orach.  The  leaves. 
^  This  k  a  low  plant,  fprinkled 
all  OTcr  with  a  kind  of  ^hitini' 
ciammy  meal:  it  grows  about 
dunghUs  and  other  wafte  places. 
The  leaves  have  a  ftrong  fetid 
fmelly  with  which  the  hand  by  a 
flight  touchy  becomes  fo  impreg- 
nated as  not  to  be  eaiiiy  freed 
from  it.  lis  fmell  has  gained  it 
the  character  of  aa  excdhnt  anti- 
hyderic  ;  and  this  is  the  only  ufe 
to  ^ich  it  is  applied.  Toumefort 
recommends  a  fpiritqous  tin^re» 
others  a  decodion  in  water,  and 
others  a  conferve  of  the  leaves,  as 
of  wonderful  efficacy  in  uterine 
diforders ;  but  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice it  is  little  employed. 

AVENA,  ILond.  Edin.']  Semen. 

Avenafativa  Un.  . 
'  The  oat.     Its  feed. 

"niis  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fnf- 
ISctently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion.  The  gruels  made  from  it 
have  likewife  a  kbd  of  foft  muci- 
laginous quality;  by  which  they 
obtund  acrimonious  humours,  and 
prpve  ufeful  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders, coughs,  hoarfenefsi  rough- 
nefs  and  exulcerations  of  the  fau- 
ces. They  sure  by  no  means  an 
unpleafant,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  gently  hutritiye  drink,  in  febrile 
dileafes  in  general.     . 

APRANTIUM  HISPALEN. 
SE.  ILottd.']  Folmm.  ^oi,  Jhtc- 
tus\fuect\  et  cortex  ex.'efw,  C-^</.] 
FjSa%  fiores^  cqtutJUktitla  ei  oleum 
egewiiaie  florum^  Jniffus^  foccus^  it 
edriex  exterior, 
^rus  jiuramfium  Lin.  ^ 


Seville  orange.  The  leaf,  flowcfft 
juice  of  the  fruit  and  its  outer 
rind. 

The  orange  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree  or  rather. flirub;  it  if 
a  native  of  the  warmer  climates^ 
and  does  not  eaGly  bear  the  win- 
ters of  Great  Briuin.  . 
'  The  flowers  are  highly  odori- 
ferous, and  have  been  for  forat 
time  pail  in  great  efteem  as  a 
perfume  :  their  ufte  is»  fomewhac 
warm,  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  bittemefs.  They  yield  meir 
flavour  by  infufion  to  reAified  fpi* 
rit,  and  in  diftillation  both  to  fpi- 
rit  and  water;  the  bitter  matter 
is  difTolved  by  water,  and,  on  eva- 
porating the  deco^ion,  remains 
entire  in  the  extract.  An  oil  dif^ 
tilled  from  thefe  flowers  is  brought 
from  Italy  under  the  name  of  oietftn 
or  efintia  Nero/i, 

Orange  flowers  were,  at  one 
time  (aid  to  be  an  uieful  remedy 
in  convulfive.  and  epileptic  cafes  ; 
but  experience  has  not  confirmed 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them. 
The  leaves  .of  the  orange  have  alfo 
been  recommended  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  have  by  no  means 
anfwered  the  expeftations  enter- 
tained by  fome. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the 
fruit  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter  : 
and  proves  an  excellent  ftomachic 
and  carminative,  promoting  apr 
petite,  warming  the  habit*  and 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifce- 
ra.  Orange  peel  appears  to  be  very 
confiderabiy  warmer  than  that  of 
lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with 
efl*ential  oil;  to  this  citcumftaace 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines. 
Tbie  flavour  of  the  firll  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  be  lefs  peicifliable  thaa 
that  of  the  oAer:'  hence  the  Lon- 
don College  employ  oragige-peel  in 
the  fpirituouft  bitter  tind^urCi  which 
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U  defigndl  for  keeping  \  while  in 
the  bitter  waierf  bfanon,  lemon- 
peel  is  preferred,  A  fyrnp  and 
diftiHed  %rater  are,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  prepared  from  the  rind  of 
oranges,  in  preference  to  that  of 
lemons* 

The  .^oter  rin<d«f  the  orang^e  it 
die  bafis  of  a  conlenre  both  in  the 
Edinlmrgh  and  London  pharma- 
copsiaft ;  thd  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  moft  elegant  and  convemeot 
forms  for  exhibiting  it. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grate- 
fol  acid  liquor,  of  confideratMC  ufe 
iQ  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftem- 
pers,  for  allaying  heat»  quenching 
thir^»  and  promoting  the  fahitary 
excretions :  it  is  likewife  of  ufe  in 
genuine  fcorbutos  or  fea  fcurry. 
Ahfaongh  the  Seville,  or  hkier- 
•naagif  as  it  is  called,  has  alone 
a  p&ce  in  onr  pharmacopceias,  jet 
the  juice  of  the  China  orange,  fs 
mndb  more  employed.  It  is  m41d« 
er,  and  lefs  acid ;  and  is  employed 
in  its  moft  fimple  ftate  with  great 
advantage,  both  as  a  cooling  me- 
dicine, and  as  an  nfeful  antifeptic 
in  ferers  of  the  worft  kinds,  and 
many  other  acute  difeafes. 

AURANTIA  CURASLA- 
VENStA. 

Corajflfao  oranges. 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  They 
art  modierately  warm  bitter Ifh  aro« 
ma^cs,^  6f  a  flavour  fafficieotly 
a^tceafale. 

AURUM.  rBnm.2 

Gold. 

This  metal  was  introduced  fiAto 
medicine  by  rtw  Arabians,  who 
efteemed  it  one  of  the  ?reaieft  <k>V- 
dials^  and  comforters  oftbe-iietVes.- 
Prem  them  Europe  reeeii^ed-it 
^thont  «ii7  diminution  of  ks  eha;-  • 
xsAet^  in  foreign  ftiuaalsi^pa^ 
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it  is  ftill  retahiedy  and  even  mixed 
with  the  ingredients  from  which 
ftmple  waters  are  to  be  diftilled. 
But  no  one,  it  is  prefumed,  at' 
this  time,  expeAs  any  fingulaf 
virtues  from  it,  fince  it  ceruinly 
is  not  alterable  in  the  human  bo* 
dy.  Mr  Ge<iffroy,  chough  unwiU 
ling  to  rejed  it  from  the  cordial 
preparations,  honeftly  acknowled* 
ges,  that  he  has  no  other  realbn 
for  retaining  it,  than  complain 
fance  to  the  Arabian  fchools.  The 
chemifts  have  endeavoured,  by 
many  elaborate  proceifes,  to  ex- 
trad  what  they  call  a  fulphur  or 
anima  of  gold ;  but  no  method  is 
as  yet  known  of  making  this 
metal  an  ufefol  medicine ;  all  the 
tmdures  of  it,  and  aurnm  po* 
ubile,  which  have  hitherto  ap« 
peared,  are  real  folutions  of  it  in 
aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fpirit  of* 
wine  or  other  liquors,  and  prove 
injurious  to  the  body  rather  than 
boaeficial.  A-  place,  however,  is 
now  given  in  fome  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopceias  to  the  aurum  fol* 
midans ;  and  it  has  of  late  been  re- 
commended  as  a  remedy  in  Ibme 
convulfive  difeafes,  and  particularly 
in  the  chorea  fandi  Viti. 

AXUNOIA  PORCINA.    Sec 

Sus. 

BALSAMITA.    [(?«!.]  Folia* 

Tanaceium  Bal/amka  Lm, 

Coftmary.     The  leaves. 

This  was  formerly  a  very  cofti- 
mon  garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  rn^ki** 
j>al  puqyofes  9  but  it  is  at  prefent 
very  little  regarded  for  either  | 
though  it  Iho'tdd  feem,  fiom  its 
fdnfible  qualitiefi,  to  be  eqoal  or 
fuperiov,  ^as-  a  ^medicine,  to  i^^me 
aromatic 'herbs  which  pradtice  h^S 
retained.  ■  TKe  leaves  have  "a  Wt^ 
tei^j  warmi  aromatic  tafte  %  smd 
2  a 
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a  yery-plcafant  fineUi  appit>aching 
to  that  of  mintf  or  a  mixture  of 
mint'  and  maudlin.  •  Water  ;ele- 
vates  their  flavour  in  diftillatipn ; 
and  redlified  fpirit  icxtrads  it  by 
infiilion.  It  .has.  been:  recom- 
mended in  hyfterical  affedios^ ; 
and  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  very 
powerful  in  correAing  the  influ*. 
ence  of  opium.  The  leaves  fhpuld 
be  cpUeQed  in  the. months  lof  July 
or  Au|;uft*. 

BALSAMUM  CANADENSE. 
ILoni.  £J.] 

Fmus  haifanua  Lin, 

Canada  balfam. 

The  Canada  baUsjim  is  a  tranf- 
parent  reiinous  juicei  of  a  light 
amber  colour,  and  pretty  firm  con- 
fiftence»  brought  tfy  this  country- 
from  Canada  in  North  America. 
It  is  a  very  pure  turpentine,  being 
the  produ^  of  a  fpecies  of  fir.  It 
has  an  agreeable  flnell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  tafte*.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  but  little  employed  in 
medicine:  but  is  thought  capable 
of  anfwering  every  purpofe  for 
which  .the  next  article  is  employ* 
ed. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIVA, 
[Lfl«/.3  COPAIBiE  [£i.]. 

Copaifera  halfamum  Lin. 

Balfiun  of  Copaiva. 

The  tree  which  produces  this 
balfam  is  a  native  of  the  Spaniih 
Weft  India  Iflands,  and  of  fome 
parts  of  the  continent  of  South 
America.  It  grows  to  a  large  fize, 
and  the  baUamum  Copaiva  flows, 
under  the  form  of  arefmous  juice, 
from  incifions  made  in  the  tnink.  , 

The  juice  is  clear  and  tranfpa^ 
rent,  of  a  whitifli  or  pale  yellowi^ 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmeUjianda 
bitterifli  pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  about  the  confiftence  of  oil 
or  a  iittlc  duckcr : .  wJica  long  kept, 


it.  becomes  nearly  a»  thick  at. 
honey,  retaining  its  cleamefi|. 
but  has  not  been  obferved  to  grow 
dry  or  folid,  as  m6ft  of  the  otfa.er 
lefinous  juices  do.  We  fometimes 
meet  with  a  thick  fort  of  bali^ 
of  Copaiva,  which  is  not  at  all 
tranijparent,  or  much  lefs.fo  tl^ 
the  foregoing,  and,  generally,  has 
a  portion  of  turbid  wsaery-  liquor, 
a^  the  bottom.  This  fort  is  pro- 
bably: either  adulterated  by  t^e 
mixture  of  other  fubftances,  or  has 
been  extrai^d  by  codlon  from  the 
bark  and  branches  of  the  tree: 
its  fmell  and  taOe  are  much  left 
F^^s^ant  than  thofe  of  the  genuine 
balfam.. 

iPure  balfam  of  Copaiva  diflblves 
entirely  in  redlified  fpirit,  efpccially 
if  th^  mcnftruum  be  previoufly 
alkalized  :  the  folution  has  a  very 
fragrant  fmelL  Diftilled  vnch 
water  it  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  a; limpid  eflential  oil;  and  in. a 
ftrong  heat,  without  addition,  a 
blue  oil. 

The  baUafti  of  Copaiva  is  an  u£e« 
ful  corroborating  detergent  medji- 
cine,  accompanied  with  a  .degree 
of  irritation.  It  ftrengthens  the 
nervous  fyftem,  tends  to  loofen  the 
be)ly;  in  large  dofes  proves  purga- 
tive,  promotes  urine,  and'clean^. 
and  heals  exulceratioaB  in  die 
urinary  paflages,  which  it  is.  fup- 
pofed to  peiTorm  more  effedually 
than  any  of,  the  other  baUamy. 
Fuller,  obferves,  that  it  gives  the 
urine  an  intenfely  bitter  taAc,  pat 
not  a  violet  fmell  as  the  turpeii'^ 
tines  do.  /        • 

This  balfam  has  been  priacU 
paUy  jcelebrated  in  gleeu  and  the 
fluor  alims,  and  eztemglly  as  a 
vulnerary.  The  author  above. 
iQcntioned  recommends  it .  like^ 
wUe  in  dyfenteries,  in  fcorbotie 
cachexies,  in  difeafts  of  the  breaft 
sumI  Iv^Si  a94  in  an  a^rimonuNH: 
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or  pnixelfaeiit  Oate.  of  .ttc  juices. 
He  fiiyst  he  has  kaosirn  very  .'don- 
serous  coughv .  which  uaanifedr 
17  tbcfatened  a  ccmfiimpttpn*  cure4 
by  ,tl|(  «fe  of  thu,iM)lam  atone  1 
^nd  tbfit  nocwithftmiding.  its  being 
iMtt  asd  bitter,  it.  has  ^^oid  eiFcd» 
eyea.'in  hedic  caTes.'  Moft  phy-, 
ticiaiiSj.Jteeni  nbwi  .^hpwevcr,  to. 
coofidfer .  baliaip.  aD4...?;cSn8  too 
fiimulant  in.phdiificai  aSedions. 
.  The  d9fe,  of  this  .medicine  rare*; 
It  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops* 
thought  ifimie  authors  dirc^  ^-. 
ty. or' upwards.  Il  may  be  con- 
veniently taken  in  the  form  of 
an  olccofaccharumy  or  in  that  of 
an  emulfion,  into  which  it  may 
be  'reduced,  by  triturating  it 
wiUi  almonds,  with  a  thick  mu- 
cilage of  gum  Arabic,  or  with  the 
y(dk  of  egssy  till  they ,  are  well 
iacorporaced,  and  then  gradual- 
ly; adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
waur.    . 

BALSAMUM  GlLEADEN- 
SE.  [£^.]. 

Amvrix  Gileadtt{fif  Lin* 
..&J^  of  Gilead.  .  . 

This  article,  which  has  alfo 
ha4  tt^  name  of  JBaUamUm  Judaia- 
,  cnm^  Syriacum,  e  Mecca»  Opo- 
haiiraipm*  &c.,  is  a  refindus  juice, 
obuined  &om  an  ever-grf  en  tree, 
gcpwing  fpontaneouily,.n^r  Mec- 
ca, on., the  Afiatic  fi4e  of  die 
Red  Sea.  The  beft  fipn  of  it  is 
aiponuneous  exudatibn^/rom  the^ 
tree  ;  .and  is  held  in ',  Ai^jhigh 
tAeem  by  the  Turks^  who  are  in  . 
pdflei&on  of  the  country  where  it 
is  produced^  that  it  is,  r^cly, 
if  ever,  to  be  met  with  genuine 
among  us.  From  the  Hfgh  price 
Cet  upon  it,  many  adultenitions 
are  praQifed.  The  true  epobal- 
baum,  according  to  Alpinus,  is 
.  at  firft  turbid  and  white,  of  a  very 
flm^  pui^at  fineUy  like  that  of 


turpentine,  .  hut  much .  fweeter : 
and.  of  a  bitter^  acrid,'.  aAringent 
tafte  ;  by  being  '  kept  for  lome 
time,  it  becomes  thin,  Umpidy  of. 
a  greeni(h  hue,  then  of  a  gold  yel- 
low, and  at  length  of  the  colour 
of  .  honey.  According  to  .  Dr 
Alfton,  the  fureft  mark  of  its  b^ 
ing'  pure  and  unadulterated  is  its 
fprea4in|g  quickly  on  the^  furface 
of  water,  when  dropt  into  it.  He 
tdUs  li^,.  tliat  if  a  (Ingle  drop  be 
let  fall  intb  a  large  faucer-fnll  of 
water,  it  will  inmiediately  fpread 
over  ics  furface,  and  feem  in  a  (hort 
time  to  diflblve  or  diiappcar :  but 
in  about  the  fpace  of  hut  an  hour, 
it  becomes  a  tranfparent  .pellicle, 
cqvcring  the  whole  fttr£ue,  and 
may  be  taken  up  with  a  pin.  In 
this  (late,  it  has  loft  botli  iu  fluidi- 
ty and  colour ;  it  has  becoipe  white 
and  cohering,  and  has  communica- 
ted its  fmell  and  tafte  to  the  water. 
It  i«,.  however,  he  obferves,  rare  to 
get  it  in  a  condition  that  bears  this 

tfft: 

'  This  balfam  is  in  hijgh  efteen 
among  the  eaftem  nations,  both  as 
a  medicine  and  as  an  odoriferous 
unguent  and  cofmetic.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  a  variety  of 
complaints ;  but  its  great  fcarcity 
has  prevented  it  fron^  coming  into 
ufe  among  us ;  and  it  is  now  in  ge- 
neral believed,  that  the  Canada  and 
Copaiva  balfam  will  anfwer  every 
purpofe  for  which  it  can  be  employ- 
ed. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVI- 

ANUM.    lUnd.Ed.'] 
Myroxylon  Pennferum  Lin% 
Balfam  of  Peru. 
The  cozpmon  Peruvian  baUani 
IS  faid  to  be  extra^ed  by  codtlon 
in    water,    from    an    odoriferous 
flirub  growing  in  Peru,  and  the 
warmer  parts'  of  America,.     This 
talfam,  as  brought  to  us.  Is  nearly 
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of  the  confiftente  of  thin  honey/ 
of  a  rtdfiih  brown  cpl6ur»  indf- 
ning  to  blacky  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fipellt  and  ^  very  'hot  biting 
tafte.  '  Dlfttlled  with  water,  it 
yields  si  ftiiall  quantity  of  a  frsTgrtf nt 
eflentiaf .  oil  of  a  reddifh  colour; 
and  in  a  ftrong  'fire,  without 'addi- 
tfon«  a  yeUowifli  red  oil. 

9al£un  of  Pern  Is  a  Ycr^^wiutti 
aromatic  medicine,  donfidetably 
hotter  and  more  acrid  than  Copa^- 
▼a.  lu'^rixicipal  effeds  are^  to 
warm  the  habit,  and  to  ftrengtfaen 
the  nervous  fyftenu*  Hence  its  ulb 
i'nfome  iipds  of  aftbmas,  gonor- 
rhoeas, dyfenteriesy  fuppreffions  df 
the  uterine  difcharges,  and  other 
diforders  proceeding  from  a  debi* 
lity  of  the'  folids.  It  is  alfo  em- 
ployed  eztemally,  for  cleanfmg  and 
healinc;  wounds  and  ulcers;  and 
fometimes  a^ainft  palfies  and  rheu- 
matic pjuns. 

This  balfam  does  not  umte  widi 
water,  milk,  expreffed  oils,  animal, 
fats,  or  wax ;  it  may  be  mixed  in 
the  cold  with  this  laft,  and  likewife 
with  the  febaceoiis  fubftance  called 
cxpreffed  oil  of  mace ;  but  if  the 
mixture  be  afterwards  liquefied  by, 
heat,  the  balfam  feparates,  and  fklis ' 
to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  mix- 
ed with  water  into  the  form  of 
an  emulfion,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  balfam  of  Copaiva.  Al- 
kaliae  lixitla  diiTolve  great  part 
of  it;  and  reaified  fpirit  the 
whole. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  of- 
ficinal compofitions :  in  fome  of 
which,  as  we  (hall  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  (how,  it  has  rather  a  bad 
than  a  good  e£Ped. 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  of  a  uitu  colour,  and  con- 
fiderably  more  fragrant  than  the  for- 
mer.^ Thb  is  very  rarely  brought 
to  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  prorace 
of  the  (ame  plant  which  yields  the 


common  cir  Slaci  baUkm  ;  atid  to 
exude  from- Inctfio^s  made  Ih'th^ 
trunk ;  while  the  former  is  obtam- 
ed  by  boiling.  There  is  al{^  a 
third  Itind^  commonly  caHei^'the 
red  or  dry.  This  is  fuppofed  to 
obtain  a  different  ftate  frotk»'th<* 
white,  mcrely.itrconfequence  bfthe 
treatment  to  which  it  is  fubjefted 
after  it  is  got  from  the  trce.^.ft  Is 
almoft  as  &agVant  as  the  b^lfaijli  pf 
Gilead,  held  in  fo  high  efteem 
among  the  eaftem  nations.'  It  il 
very  rarely  ufed  in  Britain,  and 
almoft  never  to  be  met  with  in  our 
(hops. 

BALSAMUM    RAKASIRI. 

We  are  lefs  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  this  balfam  than  any  o* 
ther.  It  is  the  produ^  of  an  A- 
merican  tree  unknown  to  us ;  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpontaneous 
exudation.  If  the  accounts  given 
of  it  by  feveral  writers,  particular- 
ly by  Mr  Fdmin  in  bis  Hiftory  of 
Surinam,  are  to  be  depended  on, 
it  is  one  of  the  moft  powerAil  apd 
u(eful  balfams  yet  dlfcovered:  It  - 
is  faid  to  poifefs  all  the  virttretfof 
balfam  Copaiva,  but  in  a^miich 
higher  degree,  h  is  repre(exfted'8S' 
a  moft  ulefdl  apprtcation,'both  m 
cafes  of  recent  wounds  arrd  did  ttfei' 
cers ;  and  it  is  held  forth  ar  an'hr-^ 
fallible  remedy,  both  for  the  goi; 
norrhceai  inifien,  and  fluor  atbusjpli 
women.  Thefe  accounts,  boweVek', 
are  (bletv  founded  on  the  reprefen-* 
tatioii  dp  Ae  Indian^,  who  are  alone 
in  the  habit  of  ufing  it ;.  for  hither-^' 
to  it  has  been  very  little  employed 
in  Europe,  and  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

BALSAB«JM  TOLUTANUM. 
[Lofu/.  Ed.2 

Toluiftra  BMmum  Lin* 

Balfam  of  Toltt. 

This  flows  from  a  tree  gro«ni|||' 
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inTolminlhe  SpaniA.W«ft  Indicsi 
ffism  'v'beace  .;hc^lb«VaW  U  brought 
(p^ns  in  lihle  gt^li  Ibulf.^  It  U  of 
a  f  diowifli  brown  coldar^scliniog 
10.  red  I  in  confiftcniSf  tbick  suxftt- 
i^iops :  by  age  it  g^ows  hard  an4 
brktle*  without  fuffering  arrj  great 
iofiio^its  more  raluable  parts.  The 
fmell  of  thii  baUaflO'it  extremely 
fi^y^qt,  fomewhat  refembling  that 
on»aons ;  ita  ufte  warm  and  tweet* 
ifli,  with  little  of  the  pungcncy»  and 
nothing  of  the  saufeous  relifh. 
which  accompany  the  other  baU 
fams.  It  has  the  fame  general 
▼inues  with  the  Peruvian ;  but  is 
much  miklery  and  for  fome  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  as  a  corroborant 
in  gleets  and  feminal  weaknefl*es,  is 
fnppofed  to  be  more  efficacious. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  fwypus 
tQlutaHuSf  and  iinihtrm  ioiutma, 

BARDANA.  iL9U  Ei.']  Rs- 

ArBimm  lappa  Lm* 

Btirdock.    The  root* 

This  is  a  common  plant  about 
way-Mesv  fuffictently  known  from 
its icaly  heads*  or  bnrs^  which  ftick 
to  the  clothes.  The  iceds  Kate  a 
kittcrifli  fubacrid  tafte  s  they  are 
recosnaacnded  as  very  offica^ioua 
divKticSy  given  cithtrin  thtf  fonn  of 
emnliiont  or  in  powtter,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm.  Th«  Foot&  tafte 
fweetifhy  with  a  flight  aufterity  and 
biltcriihnefs :  they  are  eftcemed  a- 
periienty  diuretic,  and  fodorific  \  and 
are  laid  to  ad  without  irritation,  fd 
aa  to  be  fafely  ufed  in  acute  diA>r- 
ders.  Decodions  of  ihsm  have  of 
latjcbeen  ufed  in  theomattc,  gouty, 
venereal,  and  other  diforders  ;  and 
are  preferred  fomedmes  to  thoft  of 
faiiaparilla.  *•  -  • 

BARILLA  Natrum  impttrum 
[Laa</.]  Kali  SpmeJ  cifures  [£^.] 
IfmtrMm  antiquprum  Lin* .. 


Barilla«  or  impure  foffil  alkalL 
Barilla  is  a  ialine  fubSance  in  a 
very,  impure  lUte^  jchiciDy  imported 
into -Britain  (rom.!the  Meditersa* 
lieani.  Its  gteat  conflfituent  is  the 
foffil  alkali  \  andi  it  i»  un^r  that 
form  alone  that  it  is  now  employed 
in  medicine,  either  hy  itfcl^  or  con* 
bined  with  other  articles^  '  It^m^ 
dical  virtues  will  therefore  fnore 
^operly  be  mentioned  under  thi^ 
title  of  Natron  praeparattuEn  of  .tine 
London,  and  Soda  purificata  of  the 
Edinburgh,  College. 

The  barilla,  or  natron.of  the  an* 
cients,  haa  fometimes  been  founi 
native  in  the  earth«  particularly 
near  Smyrna,  and  in  ditterent  places 
of  Afia ;  it  has  alfo  been  founit  in 
fome  paru  of  Barbery,  tiungaryp 
and  Ruflia  i  but  it  is  chiefly  ob« 
uined  by  artificially  feparating  it 
from  thofe  fnbftances  which  contain 
lU  Our  barilla  is  chiefly  importecl 
from  Spain,  where  it  is  obtained  by 
the  calcination  of  vegetables,  parti- 
cularly the  kali  growing  on  this  fea« 
fliore.  In  Britain,  much  of  it  is 
obtained  in  a  very  impure  ftate^  by 
the  calcination  of  the  di^ent  fucip 
or  fea*weed^  growing  on  the  rocks» 
and  covered  by  the  iisa-water  e« 
very  tide.  It  is  probable  that  all 
thefe  different  vegetables  derive  it 
entirely  from  the  fea«falt.  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  a  procefa 
will  be  difcovered  for  obtaining  it 
from  fea-falt  in  an  eafy  manner, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  it  is  at 
prefent  imported  of  obtained  at 
home. 

BARYTES.    [£/] 

TVrrA  "BonJerofa^  op  heavy 
earth. . .    : 

.  This  earth  is  one  of  thofe  of 
the  alkaline  or  abforbeiit  kind^ 
and  differs  from  the  xeft  in  many 
refjpiedsy  but  ciiiefly  in  weighty 
being  .nearly  twice  as-  Wvy  aa 
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on  the  tongue  :  its  fmell  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable, 
efpecially  when  heated.  Com- 
mitted to  the  fire  in  proper  veffels, 
it  yields  a  conflderable  quantity  of  a 
white  faline  concrete  called^^cvfrj, 
of  an  acidulous  tatle  and  erate- 
fill  odour,  foluble  in  rectified  ipirit ; 
and,  by  the  afli (lance  of  heat,  in 
water. — ^We  (hall  have  occafton  to 
treat  of  thsfe  afterwards. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine  is 
in  perfumes,  and  as  a  cofmecic  ;.  it 
is  rarely  met  with  in  extempora- 
fieous  prefcriptions,  and  enters  in 
fubftance  only  one  officinal  compo- 
sition, the  balfamum  avomaticum^ 
or  tifiBura  ben^oes  cnrnpofita^  as 
it  is  now  more  properly  ftyled  by 
the  London  College.  It  feems  to 
have  no  ill  title  to  the  virtues  of 
ftorax  and  balfam  of  Tolu,  at  leaft 
in  a  fubordinate  degree.  The 
lowers  are  recommended  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  bread ;  and  with  this 
intention  they  are  made  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  paregurk  elixir^  or  cam- 
phorated tinware  of  opium. 

BERBERIS.  [5tfff.]  Cortex, 
baccarum  fuccus. 

Berberis  vulgaris  Lm, 

Barberry.  The  bark  of  the  tree 
and  the  juice  of  the  berries. 

The  barberry  is  a  fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a  large  bufh,  covered  with 
an  afh-coloured  bark,  under  which 
is  contained  another  of  a  deep 
yellow :  the  berries  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  and  contain 
each  two  hard  brown  feeds.  >  It 
grows  wild  on  chalky  hills  in 
leveral  parts  of  England  ;  and  is 
frequently  planted  in  hedges  and 
in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the  branch- 
es, and  th^  leaves,  have  .a(|  ar 
dringene  acrid  taile ;  the  inner 
yellow  .bark,  a  bitter  oiic;  ^Kis 
^It".is  .fold  to.  be   ferviceable  in 


the  jaundice ;  and  to  be  an  afeful 
purgative. 

1  he  berries,  which  to  the  taRe 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderate- 
ly reilringent,  have  been  given 
with  good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes, 
and  difeafes  proceeding  from  acri- 
mony. Among  the  figyptians^ 
barberries  are  employed  m  fluxes 
and  in  malignant  fevers,  for  aba- 
ting heat,  quenching  thirft,  railing 
the  ftrength,  and  preventing  pu- 
trefadlion ;  the  fruit  is  macerated 
for  a  day  and  nighty  in  about 
twelve  times  its  q.uantity  of  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fennel 
feed,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  of- 
fence to  the  (lomach :  the  liquor 
drained  of,  and  fweetened  with 
fugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  is  libe- 
rally given  the  patient  to  drink. 
Profper  Alpinus  (from  whofe  trea- 
tifc,  Z>^  medicina  Egyptiorum,  this  ac- 
count is  extradled)  informs  u&» 
that  he  took  this  medicine  himfelf 
with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a  pedilential 
fever  accompanied  with  an  immo- 
derate bilious  diarrhoea. 

The  barberry,  however,  is  now 
fo  little  ufed  for  medical  purpofes 
in  Britain,  that  it  is  rejected  from 
the  lid  both  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Colleges. 

BETA.     IGen,']   Folium,  radix. 

Bit  a  vulgaris  Un, 

The  white  and  red  beet.  The 
root  and  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 

BETONICA.  iBrunJ]  Folia  a 
fiorcs. 

Betonica  officinalis  Lin* 

Betony.  The  leaiies  and  flowers. 

Betony.  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  fliady  places.  in,le^ 
yeral  parts  of  England ;  the  flo«i;ieni 
C9];ne  forth  in  Jun^  apijl  Julj  ;. 
thc;j' are  of  a'  purjpliih.cQlour»  and 
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ftand  in  friices  on  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks.  Hie  leaves  and  flowers 
have  an  herbaceous,  roughith, 
fomewhat  bitteri/h  taAe,  accom- 
panied with  a  very  weak  aromatic 
flarour.  This  herb  has  long  been 
a  favourite  among  writers  on  the 
materia  medica,  who  have  not  l>een 
wanting  to  attribute  to  it  abun- 
dance of  good  qualities.  Expe- 
rience does  not  dilcover  any  n- 
thcr  virtue  in  betony  thaii  tliat 
of  a  mild  corroborant ;  as  fuch, 
an  infnfion  or  light  decodlion  of  it 
may  be  drank  as  tea,  or  a  faturatcd 
tinAnre  in  reflified  fpiiit  given  in 
fnitable  dofes,  in  laiity  and  debi- 
Kty.  The  powder  of  the  leaves, 
fnuflfed  up  the  nofe,  provokes 
fncezing ;  and  hence  betony  is 
Ibmetimes  m;ide  an  ingredient  in 
fternutatory  powders ;  tkis  efEc^ 
doei  not  feem  to  be  owing,  as  is 
generally  firppofed,  to  any  pecu- 
Kar  (limulating  quality  in  the  herb, 
t>at  to  the  rough  hairs  with  which 
the  leav«  are  covered.  The  roots 
of  tliis  plaTTt  dilFcr  greatly  in 
quality  from  the  other  parts  ;  their 
tafte  is  bitter  and  very  naufeous : 
taken  in  a  fmall  dofe,  they  vomit 
and  purge  violently,  and  are  fnp- 
pofed  to  have  fomewhat  in  com- 
mon with  the  roots  of  hellebore. 
It  is  pretty  fmguhr,  if  true,  that 
betony  affc<as  thofe  who  g:itlier 
any  coniiderable  quantity  of  it, 
with  a  diforder  relVmbling  drunk- 
ennefs  ;  as  affirmed  by  Simon 
Panlli  and  Bartholinus. 

From  'ihefe  fenfible  qualities  :ind 
operative  effefts,  although  it  has 
nowno  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
it  certainly  defervcs  attention. 


BETULA.  [Gcrw.]  Cortex,  fuc^ 


cus. 


Bftula  alha  Lin, 

The  birch  tree.  The  bark  and  fap. 

Tfci«  trer  grows  wild  in  inoft 


woods  :  its  bark  confifts  of  a  thick 
brittle  fubllance  ot  a  l>rownllh  red 
colour ;  and  of  feveral  very  thin, 
fmooih,  white,  iranfparent  •  mem- 
branes, Thefe  lad  are  highly  in- 
flammable  ;  and  though  fcarcely  of 
any  particular  fmell  or  tafte,  a- 
bound  with  refinous  matter  :  the 
thick  brittle  part  is  lefs  refmous, 
and  in  ta(lc  roughifli ;  of  the 
medical  virtues  of  either,  lirtle 
or  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. 

On  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  in  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  a  fwectilh  juice  ilfucs  forth, 
feme  times,  as  is  fa  id,  in  fo  large 
a  quantity  as  to  equal  in  weight 
the  whole  tree  and  root :  one 
br-inch  will  bleed  a  gallon  or  more 
ill  a  day.  This  juice  is  chiefly  re- 
commended in  fcorbutic  diforders ; 
its  mod  fenfible  effe^  is  to  promote 
the  urinary  difchargc. 

BEZO.\R.    [/?/•/;«.] 

Culculus  capf'ic  b€Z,oarau'et<, 

Bezoar  ft  one. 

The  bezoar  ftone  is  a  calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  ftom.ich  of 
certain  animals,  which  are  faid  to 
be?  of  the  gnat  kind.  It  is  compo- 
fed  of  concentrical  coats  furround- 
ing  one  another,  wi;h  a  little  cavi- 
ty in  the  middle,  containing  a  bit 
of  wood,  ftraw,  hair,  orfomc  fimi- 
l;ir  fubll:incc, 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks ;  and  is  firft  taken 
n«.tice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who  ex- 
tol it  in  a  great  variety  of  difor- 
ders, particnliuly  againft  poifons. 
Later  writers  aUo  beftow  extraor- 
dinary commendations  on  it  as  a 
fiiJorific  and  alexipharmic ;  vir- 
tues, to  which  it  certainly  has  no 
pretence.  It  is  a  morbid  concre- 
tion, of  no  fmell  or  tafte,  not  di- 
gcftiblc  in  the  ftomach  of  the  ani- 
mal in  which  it  is  found,  and 
fcarcclj 
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fcarc<?ly  capable  of  being  a<n:ed  on 
by  a?^y  "1  the  juices  of  the  hoixian 
body.  It  cannot  be  coniidered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  an  abfor- 
bent ;  and  is  much  the  weakcft  of 
all  the  common  fubftaiices  of  that 
clafs.  It  has  been  given  to  half 
a  drachm,  and  fometimes  a  whole 
drachm,  witTiout  an  fenfible  ef- 
fed  ;  though  the  general  dcfe  is  on- 
ly a  few  graios,  from  which  no- 
thing can  be  expe6l^d. 

BISMUTHUM..[5rii/i.] 

Vifi:  uthum  nativum. 
"  Bifmutjj. 

A  calx  and  flowers  of  this  fe- 
Tnirtietal  have  been  recommended 
as  fimilar  in  virriie  to  certain  anti- 
inonial  preparations;  but  are  at 
prefeni  of  no  other  ufe  than  as  a 
pigment  or  cofmetic :  and  it  is 
now  rcjcd^ed  from  the  Britifh 
pharmacopcsias. 

BISTORTA.  [Lend.  Ed,"] 
Radix. 

Polygonum  BtJJfniit  Lin. 

Biltort,  or  fnakewced.  The 
root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moid 
meadows  in  fcvsral  pans  of  Eng- 
land. The  root  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  little  finger,  of  a  black- 
ifli  brown  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  rcddifh  within  :  it  is  writhed 
or  bent  vermicularly  (whence  the 
name  of  the  plant)  with  a  j  Mut  at 
each  bending,  and  full  ot  bulKy 
fibres  ;  the  root  of  the  fpecies  here 
mentioned  has,  for  the  mo(l  part, 
only  one  or  two  bcndings  :  others 
have  tliree  or  more. 
'  All  the  parts  of  biilort  have  a 
rough  auftere  tafto,  particularly 
the  root,  which  is  one  of  the 
ftrongtft  of  the  vegetable  afirin- 
gents  It  is  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  immoderat..  1  a:niorrhagieR  and 
Other  fluxes,  both  internally  and 


externally,  where  aftrmgencf  is 
the  only  indicatic^n.  It  is  cer« 
lainly  a  very  powerful  ftyptic* 
and  is  to  be  lopked  on  (imply  su 
fuch ;  to  the  fudorific*  antipeAi- 
lential,  and  other  virtues  attribu- 
ted to  it,  it  has  no  other  claim 
than  in  confcquence  of  its  aftrin- 
gency,  and  of  the  antifeptic  power 
which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  vegetable  ftyptics.  The 
large  ft  dofe  of  the  root  in  powder 
is  one  drachm. 

BOLL 

Boles  are  vifcid  clayey  earthr, 
lefs  coherent  and  more  friable  fhan 
clay  ftri^ly  fo  called.  They  arc 
foft  and  unduous  to  the  touch, 
adhere  to  the  tongue  aind  by  de- 
grees melt  in  the  mouth,  impref- 
fing  a  flight  fenfe  of  aflringeocy. 
A  great  variety  of  thefe  kinds  of 
earths  were  formerly  ufed  in  medi- 
cine ;  the  principal  of  which  arc 
the  following. 

(i)  EoLos  Armena.  \jSuec.'\ 
Armenian  bole,  or  bole  armenic* 

Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow :  It  is  one  of  the  hard- 
e(l  and  mod  compad  of  the  bo- 
dies of  this  clafs,  and  not  fmooth 
or  glofTy  like  the  others ;  but  ge- 
nerally of  a  rough  dufty  furfacc.  It 
raifes  no  effervefcencc  with  acids. 

(2.)  Bolus  Gallicus  [Lo/ri/.] 
Ficnch  bole. 

I'he  common  French  bole  is  of 
a  pale  red  colour,  variegated  vith 
irregular  fpecks  or  veins  of  white 
and  yellow.  Ic  is  much  foftet 
than  the  foregoing :  and  (lightly 
cfTcrvefccs  with  acids. 

(3.)  Boivs  Ble^ensis.  Bole  of 
Blois. 

I'hts  is  a  yellow  )>Qle,  remark- 
ably 
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Mj  ^hter  than  the  fonner»  and 
than  moft  of  the  other  yellow 
earths.  It  efferyefces  ftrongly  wiih 
acids. 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemica.  Bohe» 
nian  bole. 

This  IS  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
a  call  of  red,  gcneially  of  a  flaky 
texture.  It  is  not  aded  on  by 
acids. 

(5)  Tear  A  Lemma.  Leznnian 
earth. 

I'his  is  a  pale  red  earth  ;  (light- 
ly eiServefciiig  with  acids. 

(6.)      TbKRA     SlLESIACA.         Silc- 

fian  eanh. 

lliis  IS  of  a  brownifh  yellow 
colour ;  acids  have  no  iienfible  ef- 
feA  on  it  — Thefe  and  other  c  irths, 
in«d^  into  little  maiTci,  and  (lump- 
ed with  certain  imprcfllons,  are 
called  urrceJigiliQ*<g 

Tlie  bohs  of  Armenia  and 
Blois,  and  the  Lcmnian  earth,  are 
rarely  met  with  genuine  in  the 
(hops ;  the  coarfer  boles,  or  white 
clay  coloured  with  ochre,  caput 
mortuum  of  vitriol,  6cc.  frequent* 
ly  fupply  their  place.  The  ge- 
nuine may  be  dtdinguiilied  by  thei? 
fiibfi^ing  unifornjly  from  water, 
without  any  feparation  of  their 
parts  ;  the  genuine  yellow  boles 
retain  their  colour,  or  have  it 
deepened,  in  the  Bre  :  while  the 
counteifeit  forts  biKn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aftringent,  fuJorific, 
and  alexipharmic ;  and  they  have 
been  ufed  in  diairhoeas,  dyfenteries, 
hxmoxrhagies,  and  in  malignant 
and  pedileniial  diftempers.  In 
iniellinal  fluxes,  and  complaints 
in  the  firft  pafrjp;es,  from  thin  a- 
crimonious  humours,  they  may 
doubilefs  be  of  fome  ufe  :  but  the 
TOtaes  afcribed  to  them  in  the  o« 


ther  cafes  appear  to  have  no  foun- 
dation. 

BORRAGO  \Gtn,-\  Herba. 

Jio/ra^o  officinalis  Lin, 

Borage.    The  herb. 

This  is  a  rough  plant,  clothed 
with  fniall  prickly  hairs  ;  it  growi 
wild  in  wade  places,  and  upon 
old  walls.  An  exhilarating  virtue 
has  been  attributed  to  tlie  flowers 
oi  borage,  but  they  appear  to 
have  vtry  little  claim  to  any  vir» 
tue  of  tiiis  kind,  and  feem  to  be 
altcgether  infi^nificant, 

BORAX  [W.  U.\ 

h'uir^n  borjcictitum. 

Borax,  i^r  tincal. 

I'liis  is  a  falir.c  fubfl^nce* 
brou;5ht  from  the  Frtft  Indies  in 
^reat  maffes,  compofcd  of  a  few 
Itrge  cryllals,  but  chiefly  of  fmall- 
er  ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were 
by  a  greafy  yellow  fubflance,  in- 
termixed with  fifnd,  fmall  (lones» 
and  other  impurities :  Lie  purer 
cryflals,  expofed  to  the  Are,  melt 
into  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  is  ne- 
verthelefs  foluble  in  water. 

This  fait,  diffjlvcd  and  cryftal- 
i7«ed,  forms  fmall  tranfparent  maA 
fes  :  the  refiners  have  a  method 
of  Ihooting  it  into  large  cry- 
(1.1s;  but  ihefe  di£F;:r  in  feveral 
icfpeds  from  the  genuine  fait,  in- 
fomuch  that  Cramer  calls  them 
not  a  puritied,  but  adulterated  bo- 
rax. Experiments  have  clearly 
Ihewn,  that  it  confifts  of  foflil  al- 
kali in  fome  degree  neutralized  by 
a  peculiar  acid. 

The  medical  virtues  of  borax 
have  not  been  fufliciently  afcer- 
tained  by  experience  :  it  is  fuppo« 
fed  to  be;  in  dofes  of  half  a  drachm 
or  two  fcruples,  diuretic,  emme* 
nagogue,  and  a  promoter  of  deli* 
very.    Mr  fiiifet;  in  an  eflay  on 
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the  medical  conftitution  of  Great 
Britain,  recommends  a  folution  of 
this  fait  in  water,  as  the  mod  pow- 
erful diffolvent  yet  known,  of  aph- 
thous crufts  in  the  mouth  and  fau- 
ces of  children.  And  for  the  fame 
pnrpofe  alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of  it 
iffi  oftcfi  applied  in  the  form  of 
powder  mixed  up  with  fiigar. 
There  are  ftrong  reafons  to  believe, 
that  the  virtues  of  borax  are  much^ 
greater  than  they  arc  in  general 
fuppofed  to  be  ;  and  that  it  may 
be  more  extenfively  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

BOTHRYS.  iSaec.^  Herha,fe' 
men, 

Chenopodtum  lotrys  Lin. 

Jerufalem  oak.  The  leaves  and 
feed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  has  a  ftrong  not  difagree- 
2ib]e  fmell,  and  a  warm  fomewhat 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  carminative  pedtoral ;  and  it 
has  alfo  been  highly  extolled  as  an 
emmenagogue.  Infuiions  of  it  may 
be  drank  as  tea :  and  in  this  form 
it  has  been  recommended  in  cafes 
of  chronic  catarrh.  But  the  proper 
menftruum  for  the  adlive  matter, 
both  of  the  leaves  and  feed,  is  rcc- 
tified  fpiric. 

BRASSICA.  IGen.']  Herba.fe^ 
mhta. 

BraJJica  ohracea  Lin, 

White  and  red  cabbages,  Cauli- 
fiower^  Brocoli,  S^c. 

Thefe  a/e  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
ufc.  They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 
hard  of  digellion,  to  afford  little 
nourifliment,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
limcies ;  though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  They  tend 
ftrongly  to  putrcfaftion,  and  run 
into  this  ftate  fooner  than  almoft 
any  other  vegetable :  when  putrid, 


their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moift  o£» 
fenfive,  greatly  refembling  chat- of 
putrified  animal  fubflances.  Hence 
it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude,- 
that  few  of  the  oleraceous  herbs  are 
more  eafily  foluble  in  the  ilomacb, 
more  nutritious  or  lefs  remote  from 
the  nature  of  animal  food.  It  is 
undeniable,  that  in  general  at  leaft 
they  are  not  unwholefome ;  that 
they  do  not  induce  or  promote  a  pu- 
trid' difpofition  in  the  body ;  but  on 
the  contrary  prove  a  falubrious  ali- 
ment ;  that  when  taken  freely,  they 
tend  to  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  that 
their  laxative  matter  is  extraded' 
by  long  boiling  in  water.  Of  alt 
thefe  plants,  cauliflower  is  reckoned 
the  eafieft  of  digeftion.  The  white 
cabbage  i&  the  moft  fetid  ;  and  the 
red  the  mod  emollient  or  laxative  : 
a  deco6lion  of  this  lad  is^  recbm- 
mended  in  fome  diforders  of  the 
bread  and  in  hoarfenefs. 

Sliced  cabbages,  cafked  up  with 
fait,  SiC.  become  four,  and  are  ufed 
in  Germany  at  table  under  the 
name  of  fourcrout ;  and  it  has  lately 
been  introduced  as  an  article  of  diet 
with  the  BTitirti  forces,  either  in 
garrifcns  bcfiegcd,  or  on  long  voy- 
a<];es.  It  is  now  clearly  demon* 
drated,  that  in  thefe  fituations  it 
operates  as  a  mod  powerful  pre^ 
ventivc  of  the  fcurvy  ;  and  that  it 
has  even  had  very  great  influence 
in  curing  the  difeafe  after  it  has  ta^ 
ken  place. 

Cabbage  has  alfo  been  ufed  ex- 
ternally applied.  The  leaves  gently 
bruifed  are  often  applied  to  parts 
prevfoufly  blidered,  with  the  efFed 
of  promoting  a  difcharge.  Iliey 
excite  a  confideraWe  watery  dif- 
charge tliroiigh  the  fkin  in  cafes  of 
anafarca»  partic\]larly  w*hen  applied 
to  the  ankles  :  And  they  have 
fometimes  even  the  effed  of  indu- 
cing vefications.  As  thus  exter* 
nally  applied,  they  have  in  fotfie 
indances 
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iaftances  produced  z  complete  dif- 
charge  of  the  water  in  cafes  of  ana- 
farca. 

BRASSICA  MARINA. 
Brmn. 

Cmtvolvulus  fuUanelia  Liir« 

8ea-colewortt,  Scots  four  vygrafs, 
or  foldanella.    The  leaves. 

This  is  a  trailing  plane,  growing 
on  the  Tea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  ftalk»,  yield  a  milky 
jaice. 

Soldanella  is  a  (Irong  ai\J  violent 
cathartic,  and  hence  defervedly  rc- 
jeded  from  pradice.  l^iofe  who 
recommend  its  ufe  differ  cunfider-> 
ably  with  regard  to  die  dofe ; 
fome  dired  half  a  drachm  ;  others 
three  drachms,  and  others  a  whole 
handfuL 

BRITANNICA.  See  Hydro- 
la  fathum. 

BRYONIA.     [^^.]  Radix. 

hryoaia  alba  Lin. 

"White  bryony,  or  wild  vine. 
The  roou. 

This  is  a  rough  plant,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The 
roou  are  large,  fometiiQes  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh ;  their  I'mell,  when 
frefh,  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable ; 
the  tafte  naufeouily  bitter,  acrid, 
ai^d  biting  ;  the  juice  is  fb  iharp,  as 
in  a  little  time  to  excqriate  the  (kin : 
in  drying,  they  lofe  great  part  of 
their  acrimony,  and  almod  the 
whole  of  their  fcent. 

Bryony  root  is  a  ftrong  irritating 
cathartic :  and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times  been  fuccefsfuUy  exhibited  in 
maniacal  cafes,  in  fume  kinds  of 
dropfiesy  and  u»  fevcral  cluonical 
diforders,  whei  c  a  fuJden  ftimulus 
is  required.  An  extraft  prepared 
by  water,  a<3s  mors  mildly  -find 


with  greater  fafety  than  the  root 
in  fubftance;  given  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  it  n  faid  to 
prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and  like- 
wife  to  operate  powerfully  by 
urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied  extemadlf, 
is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  difcutient. 
Hence,  although  this  as  well  as 
many  other  draftic  and  aAive  ar- 
ticles are  now  rcjc^cd  by  the  Lon- 
don College,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
retained,  and  a  place  ihould  alfo 
be  given  in  our  pharraacopceias  to 
the  extradl. 

BUGL03SUM.  IGtn.-^  Radix, 
folia, 

Amhnfa  r^fjcinalis  Lin, 

Garden  buglofs.  The  root  and 
leaves. 

ITiis  is  a  rough,  hairy  plant,  rc- 
fembling  borage,  but  Icfs  prickly : 
a  wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with  in 
hedges  and  among  corn,  which  dif- 
fers froni  the  garden  one  in  being 
fmallcr.  Buglofs  has  a  (limy  fjveet- 
iHi  talle,  accompanied  with  a  kind 
of  coolncfs :  the  roots  are  the  moft 
glutinous,  and  the  flowers  the  leaft 
fo.  The  llowers  were  fuppofed  to 
be  cordial ;  the  only  quality  they 
have  that  can  entitle  them  to  this 
appellation,  is,  that  they  moderate- 
ly cool  and  foften  without  offending 
the  palate  or  ftomach ;  and  thus, 
in  warm  climates,  or  in  hot  difeafes, 
may  in  fome  meafure  rcfrelh  the 
patient;  but  at  prefent  they  are 
very  rarely  employed. 

BURSA  PASTORIS.  [Braw.] 

Fulia, 

Thiafyi  hi,rfa  ptijloris  Lin, 

Shepherd's  purfe-     The  leaves. 

This  plint  is  common  in  wafte 

places,  and  is  found  in  flower  all 

the  fumraer.    Shepherd's  purfe  has 

long  been  ccle!)ratcd  us  an  aftrin- 

gent,  aud  Ilrono;ly  recommended  in 

diarrhtras. 
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diarrh«cas»  dyfenteries,  uterine  f!u- 
orsy  and  in  general  in  all  difeafes 
•where  aftringents  of  any  kind  can 
avail.  Some  have  cfteemed  it  fo 
powerful  a  ftypttc,  as  fcarcely  to 
be  fafely  exhibited  internally. 
Others  have  thought  it  to  be  of  a 
hot  fiery  nature,  and  fuppofed  it 
Co  (lop  Huxes  and  hizmorrhagies, 
by  coagulating  the  juices  like  al- 
kohol,  and  burning  or  fearing  the 
orifices  of  tlie  veflels.  The  fcn- 
fible  qualities  of  fhepherd's  purfc 
difcover  little  foundation  for  either 
of  thefe  opinions  ;  it  has  no  per- 
ceptible heat,  acrimony,  or  pun- 
gency, and  fcarcely  any  aftringen- 
cy;  the  tafle  is  almoll  meiely  her- 
baceous, fo  as  ful!icicntly  to  war- 
rant the  epithet  given  tliis  plant  by 
Mr  Ray,  Fatuum. 

BUXUS.  IBrun.']  Fottn,  Ugnurn, 

Buxus  fempervirens  Lin, 

Box  tree.   The  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a  fniall  tree,  grow- 
ing wild  in  fome  places  of  Kent  and 
Surry.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  more  folid,  compaA,  and 
ponderous  than  any  other  of  the 
European  woods.  The  leaves  have 
a  ftrong  naufeous  tafte,  and,  when 
frefli,  a  fetid  fmell:  ihey  arc  faid, 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofc  of  a 
drachm.  A  deccdlion  of  the  wood 
is  recommended  as  powerfullv  fu- 
dorific,  preferable  eventoguaiacum : 
but  the  taile  readily  difcovers  that 
it  wants  the  qualities  of  that- wood. 
Neither  the  wood  nor  leaves  are  at 
prcient  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpofe  in  Britain  ;  aud  they  are 
nov/  rcjedled  by  our  Colleges  : 
But  fr«  m  their  active'  qualities, 
particular!^  that  of  the  leaves,  tJiey 
detlr\'e  fr  i  :••  attention;  and  may 
perhapi  ■  -  ailvantageoufly  fubfti- 
tutcd  for.erpc::fivc  article*  import- 
ed &pxn  abroad. 


CACOA.     ISuec.^Nuc/ei. 

Tbeohrtnna  Cacoa  Lin, 

Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ame- 
rican tree  refembling  the  almond. 
The  tree,  though  fmall,  bears  a 
large  fruit,  (haped  like  a  cucumber, 
which  contains  thirty  or  more  of 
the  nuts.  Thefe,  by  prcffure,  yield 
a  coniiderable  quantity  of  a  fluid 
oil.  Boiled  in  water,  they  give  out 
a  large  Dortion  of  a  febaceous  mat-' 
ter,  which  congeals  on  the  furface 
of  the  liquor  as  it  cools.  The 
principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the 
preparation  of  chocolate,  which  is 
a  mild,  unduous,  nutritious  fluid,, 
of  great  fervice  in  confumptive  dif- 
orders  ;  cfpecially  if  made  with 
milk,  and  with  only  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  aromatics. 

CAJEPUT.     lEdiru.2  Oltum^ 

Melaleuca  hucadendra  Uu, 

Cajcput  oil. 

This  article  is  mentioned  by  (e* 
vcral  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica  as  being  in  very  high  edeem* 
among  the  eadern  nations :  though 
it  had  been  long  in  fome  ol  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  it  never 
entered  the  lift  ot  the  Britifh  CilT 
the  laft  edition  but  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
faid  to  be  obtained  by  didlllatioiit 
from  the  fruit  of  the  maleleuca 
leucadcndron.  When  brou;jht  in-* 
to  thi>  country  it  is  a  liquid  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  of  a  fragrant,  but 
at  the  fame  time  a  very  peculiar 
odour,  and  of  a  warm  pungtnt 
tafte.  Some  authors,  however, 
reprefenl  this  oil  as  being,  when  of 
the  beft  quality,  a  white  or  co- 
lourlcfs  fluid  :  and  it  has  been  faid 
by  the  authors  of  tlie  difpenfatori- 
uni  Brunfriccnfo,  whin  prepared 
in  Europe  frorh'  the  feeds  feht  from 
India,  to  be  entirely  of  thic  Ap^ 
pearancc. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto  the  oleum  cajeput  has 
been  bat  little  employed,  either  in 
firitain  or  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  in  India  it  is  ufed  both 
internally  and   externally,   and  is 
highly  extolled  for  its  medical  pro- 
perties.    It   is   applied   externally 
where  a  warm  and  peculiar  liimulus 
18  requifite  :  it  is  employed  for  re- 
ftorirg  vigoar  after  luxations  and 
fprains,  and  for  eafing  violent  pain 
in  gouty  and  rheumatic  cafes,  in 
tootfa.ach,  and  fimilar  afF^dtions  ; 
but  it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated 
as  taken  internally,  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly faid  to  operate  as  a  very 
powerful  remedy  againft  tympani- 
tic affedions. 

CALAMINARIS     LAPIS. 
ILonJ.  Ed-] 

ZincuM  cniaminarix. 

Calamy,  or  calamine  ilone. 

This  mineral  is  found  plentifully 
in  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  either  in  didindl  mines, 
or  intermixed  with  the  ores  of  dif- 
ferent metals.  It  is  ufually  of  a 
greyiih,  brownifii,  yellowilh,  or  pale 
reddifli,  colour ;  confidcrably  hard, 
though  not  fufficicntly  fo  to  ftrike 
fire  with  fteel.  Calamine  is  generally 
roafted  or  calcined  before  it  conies 
into  the  fhops,  in  order  to  I'epar.ite 
fome  fulphureous  or  arfenical  mat- 
ter* which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain,  and  to  rendv-r  it 
mone  eafily  reducible  into  a  fins 
powder.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  collyria,  againft  defluxr 
ions  of  thin  acrid  humours  upon 
tbe  eyes  ;  for  drying  up  moiil, 
running  ulcers  ;  and  healing  exco- 
riation. It  is  the  bafis  of  the  6'*- 
raiitm  lapidu  caJaminaris, 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS. 
[Lond.]  Radix. 

ACORUS.  [£^.]  Radix, 
jtcorus  calamus  Lin, 


Sweet  ff.ig.    The  roots. 

This  Aag  r^embles»  ai  to  ict 
leaves,  the  common  iris  £  but  in 
oiher  refpeds  differf  greatly  from 
it :  the  flalk  grows  at  a  little  dif- 
ranee  from  the  leaves  |  the  lower 
half,  up  to  where  the  flowers  come 
hirth,  is  voundilh  ;  the  part  abore 
this,  broad  like  the  other  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  whitifli, 
and  (land  in  a  kind  of  head  about 
the  fize  of  a  finger.  This  plant 
grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
marlhy  places  about  Norwich,  and 
other  pars  of  this  iiland,  in  the 
canals  of  Holland,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  nther  countries  of  Europe. 
The  ihops  have  been  ufually  fup- 
plied  from  the  Levant  widi  dried 
roots,  wliich  do  not  appear  to 
he  fuperior  to  thofe  of  our  own 
j^rowih. 

The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
jf>ints,  crooked,  fome  what  flatted 
on  rhe  iidcs,  internally  of  a  white 
c<»lour,  and  loofe  fpongy  texture  : 
its  fmell  is  (Irong;  the  tade  warm, 
acnd,  bitterifh,  and  aromatic  | 
b<  th  the  fmell  and  tafte  are  im* 
proVwd  by  exficcation.  This  root 
IS  (renerally  confidered  as  a  carmi- 
native and  flomachic  medicine, 
'Hiul  as  fuch  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
praftlce.  Ic  is  faid  by  fome  to  be 
fuperior  in  aromatic  flavour  to  any 
o:hcr  vegetable  that  is  produced 
in  thcfe  northern  climates :  but 
tills  afL"rtion  is  by  no  means  ftri^- 
ly  true.  It  is,  ncverthelefs,  a 
fiifhciently  elegant  aromatic.  It 
was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  the 
michridatc  and  theriaca  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  ;  and  in  the 
aromatic  and  flomachic  tindtures, 
and  compound  arum  powder,  of 
the  Edinburgh  ;  but  it  is  now  fe- 
jefted  from  thefe ;  and  it  does  not 
at  prefcnt  enter  any  officinal  pre* 
paration.  The  frcfh  root,  can- 
died after  the  manner  directed  for 
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candying  eringo  root,  is  faid  to  be 
ufed  at  Conftantinople  as  a  prefer- 
vative  againfl  epidemic  difeafes. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
fweet  fragrant  fmell,  more  agree- 
able, though  weaker  than  that  of 
the  loots  ;  but  they  have  no  place 
either  in  the  Britifli  or  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias. 

CALENDULA.  IBrun.']  FIus. 

Calendula  officinalis  Lin. 

Garden  marigold.^  The  flower. 

This  herb  is  common  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  Marigold 
flowers  were  fuppofed  to  be  aperi- 
ent and  attenuating :  and  alfo  car- 
diac, alexipharmic,  and  fudorific  : 
they  have  been  principally  celebra- 
ted  in  uterine  obftruAions,  in  the 
jaundice,  and  for  throwing  out 
the  fmall-pox.  Their  fenfible 
qualities  give  little  foundation  for 
thefe  virtues  :  they  have  fcarccly 
any  tafte,  and  no  confiderable 
fmell.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
difcover  a  yifcid  fweetiftinefs,  ac- 
companied with  a  more  durable 
faponaceous  pungency  and  waiinth: 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering 
fomd  ufeful  purpofes,  but  at  pre- 
sent they  are  fo  little  employed  in 
Britain,  that  they  have  now  no 
place  in  our  pharmacopo&ias,  and 
they  are  alfo  rejected  from  fe- 
veral  of  the  lated  and  beft  foreign 
ones. 

CALX.  [ZoW.] 

Lapis  talcerKiis purus  recens  ufiusm 

CALX  VIVA.  [£1///,.]  Ex 
lapide  talcareo  &  Ex  tiftis  conchy- 
liorum. 

Quicklime. 
'  Quicklime  is  ufually  prepared  a- 
mong  us  by  calcining  certain  (lones 
of  the  chalky  kind.  All  chalks 
and  marbles  bum  into  quicklime  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  more 


compact  the  (lone,  the  ftronger  is 
the  lime.  In  maritime  countriesy 
in  defe£t  of  the  proper  (lones,  fea- 
(hells  are  ufed,  which  afford  a  calx 
agreeing  in  mod  refpe^s  with  the 
ftone-limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  fre(h 
burnt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive,  being  thus  freed  from  fixed 
air.  In  this  (late,  they  arc  em* 
ployed  in  fome  external  applica- 
tions as  a  depilatory ;  for  reodering 
fulphur  foluble  in  water,  and  for 
depriving  alkalies  of  their  fixed  air, 
thus  increafmg  their  power,  either 
for  the  purpofes  of  a  cauftic,  or 
to  enable  them  more  readily  to 
difTolve  oils  for  making  foap.  If 
the  linie  be  expofed  for  a  length 
of  time  to  the  air,  it  abforbs  wa- 
ter ;  falls  by  degrees  into  a  pow- 
der ;  and,  by  attrading  fixed  air, 
lofes  its  acrimony. 

Water  poured  diredly  upon 
quicklime,  takes  up  a  portion  of 
it :  the  folution  has  a  (Irong  tafte, 
fomewhat  ftyptic,  drying  the 
mouth,  and  accompanied  with  a 
kind  of  fweetnefs.  This  liquor 
does  not  effervefce  witli  acids,  but 
is  rendered  by  fixed  air  turbid  and 
milky  :  as  preventing  the  coagula- 
tion of  milk,  it  is  fometimes  uf«d 
along  with  milk  diet  ;  agitated 
with  exprefFcd  oils,  it  unites  with 
them  into  a  thick  compound,  re- 
commended ami  much  ufed  againft 
burns  and  infi  immations.  Both 
the  fimple  folution  of  the  Unit, 
and  the  folution  impregnated  with 
other  materials,  are  direded  as 
officinal,  under  the  title  of  lime* wa- 
ter. 

Lime-water,  drank  to  the  qnaa- 
tity  of  a  quarter  q{  a  pint  tliree 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  long  con- 
tinued, has  been  found  ferviceable 
in  fcrofulous  cafes,  and  other  ob- 
ftinaie  chronic  diforders.  It  fre- 
quently promotes  uriht  and  pcr- 
fpiration : 
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fptnbop  :   for  tbe  mod  part  it 
btods  the    belly,   and  fometimes 
produces  tronbleiome  cnftivenefs 
odefs  this  effect   be   occafionally 
provided  againft,  by  che  interpofi- 
tion  of  proper  medicines.     It  does 
good  fervice  in  debility  nr.d  laxity 
of  the  TiTcera  in  general ;  in  thofe 
of  the  uterine  and  feminal  reffels, 
fhicr  albus,  chronic  menorrhagia, 
and  gleets,  it   is   pariicnlarly  re- 
ccmmended.       It  has   been   nfed 
as  alithontriptic:  and  although  in* 
capable  of  diflbWing  calculi  in  the 
urinary  organs,  yet  under  its  ufe 
calculous   patients  have  experien- 
ced great  relief.     In  the  form  of 
iRJcdlion,    it    is    very   efF;.'ftnal    in 
killing    and  bringing    gS   afcari- 
dcs. 

CAMPHOR  A.    ILonJ.EJ,'] 

I^aurus  campb'ira  Lin, 

Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  very  peculiar  fab- 
(lance,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
folid  concrete,  chiefly  cxiraded 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  tree 
growing  in  iaumatra  and  Japan. 
The  former  is  by  much  the  bed. 
As  it  fir  ft  fublimes  from  the  wood, 
it  appears  brown iih,  conipofed  of 
femipellucid  grains  mixed  with 
dirt :  in  this  (late  it  is  exported 
by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by 
a  fecond  fublimation  ;  after  which 
it  is  reduced  into  loaves  (in  which 
it  IS  brought  ns)  probably  by 
fufion.in  clofe  veffels;  for  it  docs 
not  affume  this  form  in  fubli- 
yiation.  Camphor  is  procurable 
in  fmall  quantities  from  varioiis  o- 
ther  vegetables  by  diftillation.  It 
may  be  confidered  as  a  peculiar, 
concrete,  very  volatile,  effential 
oil. 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white, 
pellncid,  fomewhat  undtuous  to 
the  touch ;  of  a  bittcrifh,  aroma- 
tiC|  acrid  tafte,  yet  accompanied 


with  a  fenfe  of  cooinefs ;  of  a 
fmell  fomewhat  like  that  of  rofe- 
mary,  but  much  ftronger.  It  is  , 
totally  volatile  and  inflammable  ; 
foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  oils,  and 
the  mineral  acids;  not  in  water, 
alkaline  liquors,  or  the  acids  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  This  con- 
crete is  eftcemed  one  of  the  mod 
efficacious  diaphoretics  ;  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  epidemical  dif- 
tcmpers.  In  delirium,  where 
opiates  fail  of  procuring  deep, 
and  aggravate  the  fymptoms, 
this  medicine  frequently  fuc- 
ceeds. 

Dr  Alexander,  fomc  time  ago 
a  pradlitioner  in  Edinburgh,  made 
many  experiments  on  this  article, 
particularly. by  taking  it  hirafelf  in 
large  dofes.  On  taking  a  fcruple 
of  camphor,  he  found  his  pulfc 
fomewhat  Icfs  frequent :  on  taking 
two,  his  pulfe  fell  from  77  to  70, 
but  returned  to  77  in  Icfs  than 
half  an  hour  i  at  which  time  ver- 
tigo and  a  gradual  abolition  of 
confcioufnel's  came  on,  fucceeded 
by  violent  retchings,  convuliions, 
and  mania,  the  pulfe  rifing  to 
ic-o*  He  then  began  to  recover 
bis  rcfolle^ion,  felt  extremely 
hot,  with  tremors  of  the  whole 
body.  By  ufing  warm  water,  he 
threw  up  the  camphor,  the  effefts 
of  which  j^radoally  wore  off,  only 
he  frit  his  bod/  for  two  days  very 
fore  and  rigid. 

Frederick  Hofirman  has  written 
an  cxprefs  diflertaiion  De  Campho^ 
re^  ufu  inUmo  firfurijfimd  et  preefion' 
tiffimo.  The  lubftance  of  his  ob- 
fcrvarions  is,  that  camphor  feems 
to  penetrate  very  quickly  through 
the  whole  body,  and  increafe  per- 
fpiration  :  that  though  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm,  dif- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  duly 
diluted,  it  docs  not  raife  the  pulfe 
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or  occaGon  any  heat,  but  rather 
caufes  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  about 
^e  prxcordia :  that  on  continu- 
ing its  ufe  for  fome  time,  the 
blood  became  fcnfibly  more  fluid, 
and  the  quantity  of  watery  fcpum, 
vrhich  the  habit  before  abounded 
ivith,  W2IS  confiderably  diminilh- 
cd  :  that  in  malignant  fevers,  and 
^U  diforjdiers,  whether  acute  or 
•  chronical,  proceeding  from  an  acrid 
or  pulrefcent  ft  ate  of  the  juices, 
camphor  •'has  excellent  efFefts,  cor- 
re<5^ing  thie  acrimony,  expelling 
the  putrid  morbific  matter  through 
the  cutaneous  pores,  and  prevent- 
ing an  inflammation  or  fphacelus, 
where  there  is  previoufly  any  dif- 
pofition  thereto  :  that,  by  ftrength- 
ening  the  veffels,  it  reftrainS  h«- 
porrhagies  happening  in  acute  fe- 
vers, and  promotes  critfcal  and  pe- 
nodical  evacuations  ;  that  it  ex- 
pels even  the  venereal  virus ;  that 
^e  has .  known  examples  of  the 
Jues  being  cured  by  camphor  a- 
lone,.^  purgative  only  being  pre- 
XniCtd  ;  and  that  in  recent  infec- 
tions he  has  found  no.  medicine 
equal  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  inflam- 
xnatgry  cafes,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  morti^cation,  intenfe 
heat,  thirft,  or  where  the  (kin  is 
dry  an^J  parched,  whether  before 
or  after  a  delirium  has  come  on, 
fmall  dofes  of  camphor  joined  with 
nitre  produced  happy  cfFeds,  al- 
moft  immediately  relieving  the 
ifymptoms,  occafinnipg  a  calm  fieep 
and  plentiful  fveat,  without  fa- 
tiguing the  patient,  Ac  further 
obferves,  that  this  fimple>  by  its 
sintiphlogitlic  quality,  pfevents  tl>e 
ill  efTeds  of  the  pipre  irritating 
medicines ;  that  cantharides  and 
the  acrid  ftimulating  cathartics 
and  diuretics,  by  the  ^dpixture  of 
a  fmall  proportion  of  caniphor,  be- 
come much  more  mild  and  fafe  in 
^cir  operation. 
Tlie  common  dofc  of  camphor 


i^  from  one  grain  to  tea.  It  en- 
ters, feveral  officinal  preparations, 
both  for  external  and  internal  ofe ; 
particularly  the  Linimentum  cam" 
phora^  Linimentum  fapBnis^  Lini- 
mentum opiatum^  Oleum  campbora- 
tum^  Spt,  vino/us  camphoratuSy  Mi' 
Jiura  camphorala,  Tin6Iura  opti  cam' 
phorato^  &c. 

in  modem  pra<5lice,  it  is  exter- 
nally employed  chiefly  to  diminifli 
inflammation,  to  difcufs  tumors, 
to  obviate  gangrene,  to  (liroulats 
in  looal  palfy,  and  to  allay  rheu- 
matic and  paralytic  pains.  Inter* 
nally,  it  is  given  in  nervous  af- 
fedions,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
the  vis  vitse,  and  alleviating  fpaU 
modic  complaints  :  with  the  fame 
view  to  the  vis  vitse,  to  obviato 
putrefcence,  and  ta  procure  deep, 
it  is  ufed  in  fevers  o(  the  typhous 
kind.  Some  recommend  it  as  An- 
gularly ufeful  in  cafes  of  ardor 
nrinx ;  and  others  find  it  effica- 
'Cious  in  what  are  called  nervous 
headachs. 

CANCER.  Chelar.  ILond.^ 
Chela<t  LapiUi  vul^o  oculi  di6iL 
[Ed.2 

Cancer  pai(nrus  ^  ajiacus  Liiu 

Crabs'  claws  are  the  black  tips 
of  the  common  crab  (Caiicer  pa» 
gurus,)  After  being  broken  down 
and  well  waihed  in  broken  water. 
they  are  reduced  to  powder,  and 
employed  as  an  abforbeni.  They 
confift  of  a  calcareous  eartht  and 
of  courfe  neutralize  thofe  acids 
with  which  they  come  in  coniaf^ 
in  the  primx  vis.  But  beiides  an 
earth,  they  contain  alfo  a  gluti- 
nous animal  matter,  which  givts 
them  a  tendency  to  concrete  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.  They 
enter  fome  officinal  preparations, 
as  the  Pulvis  chdurum  cancromm 
comp'Jiius, 

Crabs'  eyes,  as  they  have  been 
very  improperly  calledy  are  concre- 
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tioiu  formed  in  the  indde  of  the 
thorax  of  the  Craw.filh  (Cancer  , 
4fiacus)  s  there  is  one  on  each  fide 
.adhering  to  the  fliell  of  the  ani- 
naal  :  uicj  are  generally  about 
the  (ize  of  peas,  or  larger  :  of  a 
fpherical  (hape,  but  a  little  Hatted 
on  one  fide.  They  are  of  a  white 
€oloar»  but  fometimes  with  a  red- 
difh  or  blueilh  caft,  and  internally 
of  a  laminated  itrudure.  The 
jrreateft  p^rt  of  them  are  tlie  pro- 
|llice  of  Mufcovy,  pailiciilarly  (>f 
the  river  Don,  wliere  the  dead 
crabs  are  laid  upon  tlic  hanks  in 
heaps  to  putrefy,  after  which  llic 
ftoncs  are  picked  out. 

Crab  claws  and  ftones  are  em- 
ployed as  abforbeiUs,  cfpecially 
where  acidity  is  fupcrabundant  in 
(he  ftomach,  as  in  heartburn  : 
they  are  alfo  very  ufcful  in  diar- 
rhoeas proceeding  from  acidity,  as 
they  do  not,  like  other  abfoibent 
garths,  form,  with  the  acids  they' 
jneet.with  in  the  bowels,  purgative 
fait. 

Crabs'  (lones  are  f.iid  by  mod 
writers  on  the  materia  medica  to 
be  frequently  counterfeited  with 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  compofi- 
tions  of  chalk  with  mucilaginous 
fubftances.  This  piece  of  fraud, 
if  really  praftifed,  may  be  very 
eafily  difcovered  ;  the:  counterfeits 
wanting  the  leafy  texture  which 
p  obfervcd  on  breaking  the  ge- 
liuine  ;  more  readily  imbibing  wa- 
ter ;  adhering  to  the  tongue  ; 
and  diflblving  in  vinegar,  or  the 
ftroQger  acids  diluted  with  water, 
dther  entirely,  or  not  at  all,  or 
by  piecemeal  ;  while  the  true 
^rab  (lones,  digeiltd  in  thefe  li- 
quors, become  foft  and  tranfparcnt, 
their  original  form  remaining  the 
fame  :  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  earthy  part,  on  which  depend- 
ed their  opacity  and  hardnefs,  be- 
jpg  diflblved  by  the  gentle  adion 


of  tlie  acid,  which  leaves  the  coa- 
glutinating  matter  entire. 

CANELLA  ALBA.     ILoaJ. 
£*/.]  C'.rUx, 

WmUrania  canella  Un. 

Canella  alba. 

This  bark  is  brousrht  to  us  roll- 
ed  up  in  long  quills,  thicker 
than  cinnamon,  and  both  outward- 
ly and  inwardly  of  a  whitiih  co- 
lour, lightly  inclining  to  ycllow. 
It  is  Uie  produce  of  a  tall  tree 
growing  in  great  plenty  in  the 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
Well  India  lUands.  Infnfions  of 
it  in  water  arc  of  a  yellowifli  co- 
lour, and  fniell  of  the  canella  ; 
but  tlicy  arc  r.ither  bitter  than 
aromatic.  Tindlurcs  in.  re^ified 
fpirit  have  the  warmth  of  the  bark, 
but  little  of  its  fmcll.  Proof  fpi- 
rit diilblves  the  aromatic  as  well 
ai  the  bitter  matter  of  the  c:Lnella»  ' 
and  is  therefore  the  bed  menftiu- 
urn. 

The  cancUa  is  the  interior  bark, 
freed  from  an  outward  thin  rough 
one,  and  diied  in  the  ihade.  The 
Ihops  dillinguini  two  forts*  of  ca- 
nella, differing  from  each  oiher  in 
the  length  and  thickntfc  of  the 
quills  :  they  are  both  the  bark  of 
the  fame  tree,  the  thicker  being 
taken  from  the  trunk,  and  the 
thinner  from  the  branches.  This 
bark  is  a  warm  pungent  aromatic, 
not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind  : 
nor  are  any  of  the  preparations  of 
it  very  grateful. 

Canella  alba  is  often  employed 
where  a  warm  ftimulant  to  die  fto- 
mach  is  neccffary,  and  as  a  corri- 
gent  of  other  articles.  It  is  now, 
however,  little  ufed  in  compofi* 
tion  by  the  London  College  ; 
the  only  officinal  formula  which  it 
enters  being  the  pulvh  alcetjcus  : 
but  with  the  Edinburgh  College 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  tinSiura 
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mmara^  vtnum  amarumf  vtnum 
rbei^  &c.  It  is  ufefiil  as  cover- 
ing the  tade  of  fome  other  arti- 
cles. 

.CANABJS.     {Brun^l  Semtn. 
'  Canahis  fativa  Lin, 

Hemp.     The  feed. 

This  plant,  when  frefh,  has  a 
rank  narcotic  fmell :  the  water  in 
which  the  ftalks  are  (baked,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  feparation  of  the 
toogh  rind  for  mechanic  ufes,  is  faid 
to  bc^rioiently  poifonous,  and  to 
produce  its  effeds  almoft  as  foon  as 
drank.  The  feeds  alfo  have  fome 
fmell  of  the  herb ;  their  tafte  is 
tindtuous  and  fweetifli ;  on  expref- 
fion  they  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  infipid  oil ;  hence  they 
are  recommended  (boiled  in  milk, 
or  triturated  with  water  into  an 
cmtdlion)  ag^inCl  coui^hs,  heat  of 
urine,  and  the  like.  They  arc  alfo 
faid  to  be  afeful  in  incontinence  of 
urine,  and  for  rellraining  venereal 
appetites  ;  but  experience  does  not 
warrant  their  having  any  virtues 
of  this  kind.  Althuugh  the  feeds 
only  have  hitherto  been  principally 
in  ufe,  yet  other  parts  of  the  plant 
feem  to  be  more  active,  and  may-, 
be  coniidcrcd  as  deferving  further 
attention. 

CANTH(\RIS.    ILond.Ed.'l 

Meioe  ve/icatoriiu  Un. 

The  Spanifh  fly. 

1*hefe  infeds  ar^  of  a  fhining 
green  colour,  intermixed  with  more 
or  lc{s  of  a  blue  and  a  gold  yellow. 
They  are  found  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France ;  the  large  ft  come  from 
Italy,  but  the  fmaller  kind  from 
Spain  are  preferred. 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri- 
monious ;  applied  to  the  (kin,  they 
firft  iilflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 
riate the  part,  raiHng  a  more  per- 
ket  Uifter  than  any  of  the  vegetable 


acrlds,  and  occafioning  a  more 
plentiful  diftharge  of  ferum.  Even 
the  external  application  of  can- 
tharides is  often  followed  by  a 
ftrangury,  accompanied  with  t^trft 
and  feverifh  heat ;  this  ioconveni* 
cVice  m^y  be  remedied  by  foft  unc- 
tuous or  mucilaginous  liquors  li- 
berally drank.  The  ftrangury  is 
probably  owing  to  the  aftion  of 
the  abforbed  a(5live  parts  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

Cantharides  taken  internally,  of- 
ten occafion  a  difcharge  of  bloody 
urine,  with  excjuifite  pain ;  if  the 
df»fe  be  confiderable,  they  feem  to 
inflame  and  exulccrate  the  whole 
inteflinal  canal ;  the  ilools  become 
mucous  ar>d  ptirulent ;  the  breath 
fetid  and  cadaverous  ;  intenfe  pains 
are  felt  in  the  lo*er  belly  ;  the  pa- 
tient faints,  grows  giddy,  raving 
mad,  and  dies.  All  thefe  terrible 
confequcnces.?iave  fometimes  hap- 
pened from  a  few  grains.  Herman 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  inflame  the  kidneys, 
and  occafion  bloody  urine  with  vio- 
lent pain.  There  are  never thelefs 
cafes  in  which  this  Simulating  fly, 
given  in  larger  dofes,  proves  not 
only  fafe,  but  of  fingular  efficacy 
for  the  cure  of  difeafes  that  yicl4 
little  to  medicines  of  a  milder  clafsi 
In  phlegmatic  habits,  where  the 
vifcera  are  overloaded,  and  tljc 
kidneys  and  ureters  obflniftcd 
with  mucous  matter,  cantharides 
have  excellent  eflFeds  :  here  the 
abounding  mucus  defends  thefolids 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  fly,  till  it 
is  itfelf  expelled ;  when  the  llie«^ 
dicine  ought  to  be  difcondnued. 
Groenvelt  employed  cantharides 
with  great  fuccefs  in  dropfies,  ob- 
ftinate  fuppreflions  of  uritie,  and 
ulcerations  of  the  bladder :  giving 
very  confiderable  dofes  made  into 
bolufes  with  camphor ;  and  inters 
poflng  large  draughts  of  emulflonr, 
«   milki 
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milk,  or  other  emollient  liquidt ; 
by  this  means  the  cxccfEve  irri- 
tauoD  which  they  would  otherwife 
have  occafioned,  was  in  a  groat 
meafure  prevented,  llie  cam- 
phor did  not  perhaps  contribute  fo 
much  to  this  cffed,  at  is  generally 
imagined :  fince  it  has  no  fenfible 
quality  that  promifes  any  conQder- 
able  abatement  of  the  acrimony  of 
cantharides :  nitre  would  anfwer 
all  that  the  camphor  is  fuppofed  to 
do:  this,  with  milk,  or  emol- 
lient mucilaginous  liquors,  drank 
in  large  quantity,  are  the  beti 
corredors.  Cantharides,  in  very 
fmall  dofes,  waj  be  given  with 
fafety  alfo  in  other  cafes.  Dr  Meid 
obferves,  that  the  obftinate  gleets 
vrhich  frequently  remaiir  after  the 
cure  of  venereal  maladies,  and  which 
rarely  yield  to  balfaniic  medicines, 
are  effedually  remedied  by  cantha- 
rides :  and  that  no  one  remedy  is 
more  efficacious  in  leprous  dif- 
orders  ;  in  which  lad,  proper  pur- 
gatives are  to  be  occafionally  taken 
during  the  ufe  of  the  cantharides. 
The  beft  and  fafeft  preparation  of 
cantharides  for  thefe  purpofes,  is 
a  fpirituous  tindiure ;  and  indeed 
in  all  cafes  the  tindture  is  preferable, 
for  internal  ufe^  to  the  fly  in  fub- 
ftance. 

On  the  idea  of  the  (limulus,  ac- 
cumulated about  the  genital  organs, 
being  propagated  to  parts  in  the 
ncighboarhood,  the  internal  ufe  of 
that  tindure  has  alfo  been  reconi- 
mended  in  diabetes,  leucorrhoea,  a- 
menorrhoea,  &c.;  but  from  ihe  dan- 
gerous effeds  fometimes  obferved 
from  feemingly  inconfldcr  able  dofes, 
cantharides* are  now  almofl  entire- 
ly confined  to  external  application. 

They  are  fometimes  ui'cd  as 
merely  rubefacient,  as  in  ffidion, 
with  the  tindture,  on  indolent  fwell- 
ings.  or  in  form  of  weak  plafter  : 
but  moft  commonly  in  brdet  to  blif- 


ter,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  reliering 
torpor,  of  determining  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  from  the  part  aifcdtcd 
to  the  part  of  application,  of  dif- 
charging  fcrnm,  and  of  relieving 
fpafms  in  certain  internal  parts. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are 
extraded  by  rediiied  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof  fpirit  and  water ;  but  do  not 
arife  in  diilillation.  The  watery 
and  fpirituous  extrads  blider  as 
freely  as  the  fly  in  fubilance :  while 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral 
mentirua  have  performed  their 
office,  is  to  the  ufte  infipid,  and 
does  not'  in  the  lead  blider,  or  in- 
flame the  (kin ;  hence  the  Umgmtm^ 
turn  infufi  can:baridum  :  But  be  fides 
this,  cantharides  are  the  adive  baiis 
of  feveral  other  "Officinal  prepara- 
tions, as  the  TinBura  canthandtu 
Emplajhum  caruharUu,  UngUiMlum 
cunihuriJijy  8lc, 

CAPPARIS.  lBrufi.2  R^dldi 
cortex  etjl'jrum  gemma\ 

Cni'faiv  Jpinofa  Lin* 

Caper  buih.  The  bark  of  the 
root,  and  buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  prickly  bu(k,  found 
wild  in  Italy  and  other  countries  ; 
it. is  raifed  in  England  by  fowing 
the  feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they 
take  root  between  the  bricks,  and 
endure  for  many  years. 

The  baik  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  afh  colour,  with  feveral 
tranfverie  wrinkles  on  the  furface  ; 
cut  in  flices  and  laid  to  dry,  it  roils 
up  into  quills.  This  bark  has  a 
bitterifh  acrid  tafte  ;  it  is  reckoned 
aperient  and  diuretic  ;  and  recom- 
mended in  feveral  chronic  dilbr- 
ders,  for  opening  obdrudlons  of 
the  vifccra. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
are  ufed  at  table.  ITiey  arc  fup- 
pofed to  excite  appetite  and  pro- 
mote digedion. 

CARDAMINL. 
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CARDAMINE.  ILond.  E4.'] 
Flos. 

Cardomlne  protcnjis  Un* 

Lady 's  Srootfc,     The  flower. 

The  cardan^ine  is  a  perenaial 
plant,  which  grows  in  meadow 
grounds,  fends  forth*  purpliih  flowers 
ip  the  fpring ;  and  in  its  fenfible 
qualities  refembles  the  nqfturtium 
aquaticum.  Long  ago  it  was  em- 
ployed as  a  diuretic  ;  and  of  late 
it  has  been  introduced  in  nervous 
difeafes,  as  epilepfy,  hjfleriat  cho- 
rea, adhma,  &c.  A  drachm  or 
two  of  the  powder  is  given  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  It  has  little  fenfi- 
ble operation,  except  that  it  fome- 
times  promotes  fweat. 

CARDAMOMUM  MINUS. 
{^Lond.  Ed^  Semen. 

jimomum  repens,  Soneratu 

LefFer  cardamon.     The  feed. 

Formerly  a  place  was  given  in 
our  pharmacopoeias  to  diflPerent 
kinds  of  cardamon  feeds,  and  par^ 
ticularly  to  the  large  as  well  as  the 
Anall  ;  but  the  latter,  though 
fcarcely  half  the  fize  of  thp  former, 
are  confiderably  flronger  both  in 
fmell  and  taftc.  Hence  this  fort 
has  long  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
other  in  the  ihops,  and  is  the.  only 
one  now  directed. 

Cardamon  feeds  are  a  verj 
warm,  grateful,  pungent,  aromatic, 
and  are  frequently  employed  as  fuch 
in  pradke :  they  ure  faid  to  have 
this  advantage,  that,  notwithdand- 
ing  their  pungency,  they  do  not, 
like  thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  iin- 
XDoderatcly  heal  or  inflame  the 
bowels.  Both  water  and  redified 
fpirit  extrai5l  the  virtues  by  in- 
fufion,  and  elevate  them  in  di fil- 
iation ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  tindlure  and  diHilled  fpirit  are 
confiderably  more  grateful  than  the 
infufion  and  diflilled  water :  the 
watery  infufion  appe»rs  turbid  and 


mucilaginous:  the  tiodure  madtr 
in  fpirit,  limpid  and  trai^arent. 
The  hufks  of  the  feeds,  which  hanre 
very  little  fmell  or  tafte,  may  be 
commodioufly  feparated,  by  com- 
mitting  the  whole  to  the  mortar, 
whei>  the  feed  will  readily  pulveriie, 
fo  as  to  be  freed  from  the  fhell  by 
the  fieve  :  this  (hould  not  be  done 
tilljuft  before  uling  them;  for  tf 
kept  without'  the  hulks,,  they  foon 
fpoil  by  lofing  their  flavour.  The 
ofiicinal  preparations  of  thefe  feeds 
are  fpirituous  tindtures,  Ample  and 
compound  ;  they  are  employed 
alfo  as  a  fpicy  ingredient  in  feveral 
of  the  oflicinal  compofitions. 

CARDUUS  BENEDICTUS. 
[_Lond.  Ed."]  Heiha. 

Centaurea  bened't£ia  Lin, 

Blefl*ed  thiftle.     The,  plant. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens  ;  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  perfects  its  feeds  in 
the  autumn.  The  herb  fliould  be 
gathered  when  in  flower,  Suddenly 
dried  and  kept  in  a  very  dry  place, 
to  prevent  its  rotting  or  growing 
mouldy,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
The  leaves  have  a  penetrating 
bitter  tafte,  not  very  (Irong  or  very 
durable,  accompur^ied  with  an  un- 
grateful flavour,  which  they  are 
m  a  great  meafure  freed  from  by 
keeping.  Water  extra  As,  in  a 
little  time,  even  without  heat,  the 
lighter  and  more  grateful  parts  of 
this  plant ;  if  the  drgeftion  be  con^ 
tintied  for  fome  hours,  the  diiagree- 
able  parts  are  taken  up ;  a  ftroor 
decodion  is  very  naufeous  and  of- 
fenfive  to  the  (lomach.  Rcdified 
fpirit  gains  a  very  pleafant  bitter 
tafle,  which  remains  unmjured  io 
the  extras. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  (eem 
to  be  little  known  in  the  prefent 
pradice.  The  naufeous  decodion 
is  fgmetimcs  ufed  to  provoke  vo- 
miting ; 
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midag;  and  a  ftrong  mfafion  to 
promote  the  operation  of  other 
emetics.  But  this  elegant  bitter, 
vrhen  freed  from  the  ofFenfive  parts 
of  the  herby  may  be  advantageoiif- 
I7  applied  to  other  purpofes.  We 
have  frequently  experienced  excel- 
lent efieds  from  a  (light  infufion 
of  carduus  in  lofs  of  :fppetite, 
where  the  (lomach  was  injured  by 
irreealarities.  A  (Ironger  infufion 
made  in  cold  or  warm  water,  if 
drank  freely,  and  the  patient  kept 
warm,  occasions  a  plentiful  fweat, 
and  promotes  the  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral / 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame  in- 
tention as  the  leaves. 

C  A  RICA.  iLond.  Ed.']  Fruaus. 

Ficus  carico  Lin* 

The  fig.     The  dried  fruit. 

The  principal  of  thefe  is  as 
a  foft*  emollient  fweet ;  with  this 
intention  they  enter  the  DfcnBum 
bordei  compqfiium  and  EhSiuJrium 
fettna.  They  are  alfo  efteemed  by 
feme  as  fuppurati^es,  and  hence 
have  a  place  in  maturating  cata- 
plafms ;  and 'they  are  fometimes 
applied  by  themfelves,  as  warm  as 
they  can  eafily  be  borne,  to  promote 
the  fpppurationof  a  phlegmon,  par- 
ticularly when  fo  (ituated  that  other 
cataplafms  cannot  eafily  be  kept  ap- 
plied. 

CA'RLINA.   {Gen.-]  Radix. 

Car  Una  acaulis  Lin. 

Carline  Thiftle,     The  root. 

.This  -is  a  very  prickly  fort  of 
diiftle,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  tlie  mountains 
of  Swifferland  5  from  whence  the 
dried  roots  are  brought  to  us. 
This  root  is  about  an  inch  thick, 
externally  of  a  pale  rufty  brown  co- 


lour, corroded  as  it  were  on  the 
furface,  and  perforated  with  nu- 
merous fmall  holes,  appearing 
when  cut  as  if  worm-eaten.  Ic 
has  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  foba<^rid| 
bitterilh,  weakly  aromatic  tafte. 
Carlina  is  confidered  as  a  warm 
diaphoretic  and  alexipharmic  ;  and 
has  been  for  fome  time  greatly 
efteemed  by  foreign  phyucians, 
but  never  came  much  into  ufe  a- 
mong  us  :  the  prefcni  praftice  ha» 
entirely  rcj?<f^ed  it ;  nor  is  it  of- 
ten to  be  met  with  in  the  iliops. 
Hoffman  relates  that  he  has  obfer- 
Trid  a  dccodlion  of  it  in  broth  to  oc* 
.  cafion  vomiting. 

CARPOBALSAMUM. 

[i?rz/fr.]   Frnflu.x, 

jinyris  GiUadinfis  Lin. 

Carp'^baham.     The  fruit. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam  or  balfam  of 
Gilcad.  It  is  about  the  fizs  of  a 
[^ea,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  inclofed 
in  a  dark  bro\iii  wrinkled  bark. 
This  fruit,  when  in  perfcdion, 
has  a  pleafmt  warm  glowing  tafte, 
and  a  iVagrantfmell.refcmblingthat 
of  the  opoballamum  ilfelf.  It  is 
very  rarely  found  in  the  fliops ;  and 
Inch  as  we  meet  with,  has  loft  al- 
moft  all  its  fr.-icU  and  tafte.  It  had 
formerly  a  place  in  the  mithridate- 
and  thcriaca  formula,  now  b.inifti- 
ed  from  our  pharmacopoeias  ;  but 
even  then  the  College  permitted 
cubebs  to  be  employed  as  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  the  -carpobalfamum, 
which  could  feldom  be  procured  ; 
and  it  is  probably  on  this  account 
that  it  has  now  no  place  in  our 
lifts. 

CARTHAMUS.  \Brun:\  Se- 
men. 

Carthami'S  finSIoh'us  Lin. 
Baftard  SalFron.     The  feeds. 
The   baftard  faffron  is  a  kind 
R  oC 
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of  thiftle,  with  only  a  few  prickles 
about  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  It 
is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in 
feme  places  of  Germany ;  from 
•whence  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  fupplied  witli  the  flowers  as  a 
colouring  drug,  and  the  feeds  as  a 
medicinal  one.  The  flowers,  well 
cured,  arc  not  eafily  diftinguifli- 
able  by  the  eye  from  faffron  ;  but 
their  want  of  fmell  readily  difcovers 
them.  Tlie  feeds  arc  abojat  a  quar» 
tcr  of  an  inch  long,  y^hite,  fmooth, 
of  an  oblong  roundifti  fliape,  yet 
■with  four  fenfible  corners,  and  are 
fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  ;  of  a 
vlfcid  fwcetifh  tafte,  v^hich  in  a 
little  time  becomes  acrid  and  nau- 
feous.  They  have  been  celebrated 
as  a  cathartic  :  they  operate  very 
llowly,  and  for  the  moft  part  dif- 
order  the  bowels,  efpecially  when 
given  in  fubftance  :  triturated  with 
aromatic  diftilled  waters,  they  form 
an  emulfion  lefs  offenfive,  yet  infe- 
rior in  efficacy  to  more  common 
purgatives. 

CARUON.    [Lond.-] 

CARVl.   lEd.']    Semen. 

Carum  carvi  Lin, 

Caraway.     The  feeds. 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe-  The  feeds  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tafte.  They  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, as  a  flomachic  and  carmi- 
native, in  flatulent  cholics,  and  the 
like. 

They  were  formerly  the  bafis  of 
feveral  officinal  preparations,  and 
entered  many  compofitions  by  way 
of  a  corrigent.  But  although 
they  be  now  lefs  frequently  em- 
ployed  than  before,  yet  a  place  is 
ilill  given  to  their  effential  oil  and 
diftilled  fpirit ;  and  they  enter  the 
compound  fpirit  of  juniper^  the 


tincture  of  fenna,  and  feme  other 
compofitions« 

CARYOPHYLLUS  AROMA- 
TICUS.  [Lond."}  Pericarpium  im» 
maturum  et  ejus  oleum  ejfentiale. 

CAROPHYLLA  AROMA- 
TICA.  [^</w.j  Fruam  Iff  oleum 
ejus  ejfentiale, 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  Lin. 

Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  fruit^of  a  tree    - 
growing  in  the   Eaft  Indies.     In 
fhape,  they  fomewhat  refembte  a 
fliort  thick  nail. 

Cloves  have  a  very  ftrong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
pungent  tafte,  almoft  burning  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  wc  have  this  fpice^ 
frequently  mix  it  with  cloves 
which  have  been  robbed  of  their 
oil :  Thefe,  though  in  time  they 
regain  from  the  others  a  confider- 
able  ffiare  both  of  tafte  and  fmell, 
are  eafily  diftinguifliable  by  their 
weaker  flavour  and  lighter  colour. 
Cloves,  confidered  as  medicinest 
are  very  hot  ftim'ulating  ^romatics, 
and  poflefs,  in  an  eminent  degree^ 
the  general  virtues  of  fubftances  of 
this  clafs.  An  extract  made  from 
.ihem  wiih  redlified  fpirit  is  exceC- 
fively  hot  and  pungent :  the  diftill- 
ed oil  has  no  great  pungency ;  aa  * 
extrad  made  with  water  is  nanfer 
ous,  and  fomewhat  ftyptic-  ,  The  " 
only  officinal  preparation  of  them 
is  the  effential  oil.  Both  the  cloves 
themfelves  and  their  oils  are  ingre* 
dients  in  many  officinal  compofi- 
tions. 

CARYOPHYLLUM       RU- 

BRUM.   ylond.']  Flos,      • 

CARYOPHYLLA  RUBRA- 
[£^(«.]   Flores. 

Dtanthus  caryofbylius  Lin* 

Clove  July- flowers. 

A  great  variety  of  thcfc  flowers 

are 
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are  met  with  in  our  gardens  ;  thofc 
ofcd  in  medicine  ought  to  be  of  a 
deep  crimfon  colour,  anJ  a  pleafant 
atomatic  fmell,  fbmewhat  like  ih4X 
of  cloves  :  many  forts  have  fcarce- 
ly  any  finell  at  all. 

They  are  faid^  to  be  cardl;ic  and 
alexipharmic.  Simon  Pauli  re- 
lates, that  he  has  cured  many  ma- 
lignant fevers  by  the  nfe  of  a  de- 
codion  of  them  ;  which  he  fays 
powerfully  promotes  fweat  and 
urine,  without  greatly  irritating 
nature,  and  alfo  raifc^  the  fpirits 
and  quenches  tliirll.  At  prcfont 
the  fl :>wers  are  chiefly  valued  tor 
their  pleafant  flavour,  which  is 
entirely  loft  even  by  light  co<5tion  ; 
I^cnce  the  College  diredl  the  f\  rnp, 
which  is  the  only  officinal  pre* pa- 
ration  cf  them,  to  be  made  by  in- 
fuGon. 

CARYOPHYLLATA. 
[^BrunJ]  Raflix. 

Geum  urbanum  L'm, 

Avens.     The  root. 

Avens  is  a  raigh  plant  found" 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  has  a  warm,  bitterilh,  aftrin- 
•gent  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  fmcll, 
fomewhat  of  the  clove  kind,  efpe- 
cidVLj  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
produced  in  diy  warm  foils.  It 
ha»  been  employed  as  a  ftomachic, 
and  for  ftrcngthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera  in  general :  it  is  ftill 
in  feme  cfteem  in  foreign  countries, 
though  not  taken  notice  of  a- 
mong  us.^  It  yields  on  diftillation 
an  elegant  odoriferous  efTentiid 
oil,  which  concretes  into  a  lijky 
form. 

Befides,  the  geum  rivale,  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  has 
a  place  in  fome  pharmacopoeias, 
under  the  title  of  Carjtophy/iata  a- 
quatica.  The  root  of  this  fpecies, 
which  is  larger  than  the  odier,  is 
f^d  to  be  employed  by  tlie  Indi- 


ans in  South  America  for  the 
cuT%  of  intermittents,  and  to  be 
equally  fucrcisful  with  the  Peru- 
vian hark.  Dr  Withering  men- 
tions, that  the  powder  of  the  root 
is  ufcd  for  this  purpo^c  by  the  Ca- 
nadians. 

CASCARILLA.  iLond.  EJ,2 
Cor!tX. 

Croton  Ehuthttia  Lit:,  ^ 

Cafcarilla.     The  bark. 

This  bark  is  ifnp.>rtcd  Into  Eu- 
rope from  the  Bahama  Iflands,  and 
par:ictil  nly  fn^in  one  of  them  of 
the  name  of  tlciuhcra  :  from  which 
circuiiift.mce  it  was  long  known 
by  the  title  of  Eleutheria.  The 
Cdfcarilla  is  in  general  brought 
to  us  either  in  curled  pieces,  or 
rolled  up  into  fhort  quills,  about 
an  inch  in  width,  fomewhat  re- 
fenibling  in  appearance  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  It  is  covered  on  tlic 
ouifide  with  a  rough  whiiifli  mat- 
ter ;  and  in"  the  inlide  it  is  of  a 
brc^wnifii  raft.  When  broken,  it^ 
exhibits  a  finooth  clofe  darkfbrown 
furf.tce.  * 

This  hark,  when  freed  from 
the  oiittr  v.hitifh  coat,  which  is 
infipid  and  inodorous,  has  a  light 
agreeable  imtll,  and  a  moderate- 
ly bitter  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a  confiJeriiblc  aromatic  warmth. 
It  is  eafilyiiiilammable,  and  yields, 
when  hnrninc?:,  a  very  fragrant 
fmell  refembling  ihat  of  muflt ; 
a  property  which  dilVinguiftics 
the  cafcarilla  from  all  other  barks. 
It  was  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
and  fcems  firft  to  have  been  ufcd 
in  Germany,  where  it  is  ftill  in 
very  high  efteem.  ^  There  it  is 
frequently  employed  againft  com- 
mon intermittent  fevers, .  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Peruvian  bark,  as 
being  Icfs  fubjcft  to  produce  fome 
inconvcnicncics,  which  the  latter 
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on  account  of  its  great  aftrlngcncy 
is  apt  to  occadon.  It  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  been  employed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  fome  very  dangerous 
epidemic  fevers  attended  with 
petechia :  and  it  is  frequently 
employed  with  advantage  in  fla- 
tulent colics,  internal  hamorrha- 
gies,  dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and 
iimilar  diforders.  In  Britain  it 
has  been  ufed  by  fome  pradliiion- 
crs,  particularly  by  the  late  Dr 
Keir  of  London,  who  thinks  that 
Jt  is  by  no  means  fo  generally  em- 
*    ployed  as  it  defcrves  to  be. 

Its  virtues  are  partially  extrafted 
by  wat^r,  and  totally  by  redified 
fpirit;  but  it  is  moft  effectual 
when  given  in  fubftance. 

CASSIA  FISTULARIS. 
l^LonJ.  Ed,"]  Fn/diis. 

Ctjftaffiula  Liu. 

Caffia.     The  fruit. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  an  oriental 
tree*  and  is  a  cylindrical  pod, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a 
foot  or  more  long  :  the  ouifide  of 
it  is  a  hard  brown  bark:  the 
infide  is  divided  by  ,thin  tranfverfe 
woody  plates,  covered  with  a 
foft  black  pulp  of  a  fweetifli  tafte, 
with  folne  degree  of  acrimony. 
There  are  two  forts  of  this  drug 
in  the  fhops  ;  one  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from 
the  Weil :  the  canes  or  pods  of 
the  latter  are  generally  large, 
0  rough,  thic^- -rinded,  and  the  pulp 
naufcous  ;  thofe  of  the  former  are 
lefs,  fmootljcr,  the  pulp  blacker, 
and  of  a  fweeter  t.ifte  ;  this  fc  rt 
is"  preferred  to  the  other.  Such 
pods  ihould  be  chofcn  as  are 
weighty,  new,  and  do  not  m^ke 
a  rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds 
being  loofe  within  ihcm)  when 
il)  iken.  The  pulp  ihould  be  of 
a  bright  fhining  black  colour,  and 
of  a  fveet  taftci  not  harib,  which 


happens  from  the  fruit  being  «• 
thered. before  it  has  grown  fwy 
ripe ;  nor  fourilh,  which  it  is 
apt  to  turn  upon  keeping:  it 
(hould  neither  be  very  dry  noi^  very 
moid,  nor  at  all  mouldy ;  whicbp 
from  its  being- kept  in  damp  cel- 
lars, or  moiftened  in  order  to  in* 
creafe  its  weight,  it  is  vciy  fub- 
je6l  to  be.  Created  part  of  the 
pulp  diifolves  both  in  water  and  in 
redtified  fpirit ;'  and  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  cane  by  either. 
The  (hops  ertiploy  water,  boiling 
the  bruifed  pod  therein,  and  after- 
wards  evaporating  the  folution  to 
a  due  confidence. 

The  pulp  of  caf&a  is  a  gentle 
laxative,  and  is  frequently  given, 
in  a  dofe  of  fome  drachms,  in  coi^ 
tive  habits.  Some  dire^  a  dofe  of 
two  ounces  or  more  as  a  cathartic, 
in  inflammatory  cafes,  where  the 
more  acrid  purgatives  have  no 
place  :  but  in  thefe  large  auanci* 
ties  it  generally  naufeites  the  fto« 
much,  produces  flatulencies,  and 
fometimes  gri  pings,  efpecially  if  the 
caflia  be  not  of  a  very  good  kind  s 
thefe  eflfcdls  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  and  ex-. 
hibiting  it  in  a  liquid  form.  Geof- 
froy  fays,  it  does  excellent  ier» 
vice  in  the  painful'tenflon  of  the 
belly,  which  fometimes  follows 
the  imprudent  ufe  of  antimonialsf 
and  that  it  may  be^  advantageoufly 
acuated  with  the  more  acrid  pur- 
gatives or  antimonial  emetics,  or 
employed  to  abate  ,lheir  force. 
Vallifnieri  relates,  that  the  purga« 
tive  virtue  of  this  medicine  is  re- 
markably promoted  by  manna  x 
that  a  mixture  of  four  drachms  of 
caflia  and  two  of  manna,  purges  as 
much  as  twelve  drachms  of  caflia  or 
thirty -two  of  manna  alone.  Sener- 
tus  obfervcs,  that  the  urine  is  apt 
to  be  turned  of  a  green  col9url>y 
the  ufe  of  caflia :  and  fometimes, 
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where  a  Izrgt  qoantit/  has  been 
taken*  Uackifh.  This  drug  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  ele^uary,  and 
is  aa  ingredient  alfo  in  another. 

CASSIA  LIGNEA.  [£^/».J 
CorUx^Jhret  ntmdum  expRcati, 

Lmvnu  caffia  Lin. 

CaflKi.     The  bark  and  buds. 

This  bark,  which  is  imported 
from  difFerent  parts  of  the  £aft 
Indies  and  from  China,  has  a  very 
exad  refemblance  to  the  cinnamon, 
and  is  obtained  from  a  fpecies  nf 
the  fame  genus  of  tree.  It  is  dif- 
tiDgrui/hable  from  the  cinnamon, 
by  being  of  a  thicker  and  coarfer 
appearance,  and  by  its  breaking 
ihort  and  fraooth,  v^hile  the  cinna- 
mon breaks  fibrous  and  ihivcry. 

This  bark  refcmbles  cinnamon 
ftill  more  exadly  in  its  aromatic 
flavour  than  in  its  external  appear- 
ance, and  feems  only  to  differ 
from  it  in  being  fomewhat  weaker, 
in  abounding  more  with  a  vif- 
cous  mucilaginous  matter,  and  in 
being  lefs  a(lringent.  According- 
ly»  it  has  not  only  a  place  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but  is 
alfo  the  bafis  of  a  diftilled  water. 
It  is  perhaps  furprifing  that  the 
London  College  have  not  given  it 
a  place  in  their  lift.  But  although 
k  does  not  enter  their  pharmaco- 
pceia,  yet  we  may  venture  to  affert, 
that  it  will  not  be  negle61ed  by 
dike  apothecaries.  At  prcfent  it 
is  very  common  with  many  of 
them  to  fubftitute  the  caflia  in 
every  cafe  for  the  more  expcnfive 
avdcle  cinnamon  :  and  indeed  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  what  is  at  pre- 
•  font  fold  under  the  title  either  of 
fimple  or  fpiritous  cinnamon-wa- 
ter, is  entirely  prepared  from  caffia, 
and  not  even  entirely  from  the 
bark,  but  from  a  mixture  of  the 
i»rkan4  buds. 


CASTOREUM.    ILond.  Ed."} 

Cafiorjiber  Lin, 

Cartor. 

Caftor  appears  to  be  a  peculiar 
fatty  depofition,  found  in  cells  or 
bags.fuuated  near  the  return  in 
'the  beaver,  a  four-footed  amphi* 
bious  animal  freqOent  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
Tbe  be  ft  comes  fron^  RufTu :  thb 
is  in  large  round  hard  pods,  which 
appear,  when  cut,  full  of  a  brittle 
red  liver-coloured  fubftance,  inter- 
fperfed  with  membranes  and  fibres 
exquifitcly  interwoven.  An  infe- 
rior fort  is  brought  from  Dant- 
zick ;  this  is  generally  fat  and 
moift.  The  worft  of  all  is  that  of 
New  England,  which  is  in  longilh 
thin  pods.  But  of  late  fome,  ap- 
parcitly  not  inferior  to  the  Ruf- 
fian caftor,  has  been  brought  from 
Hudlon's  Bay. 

Caftor  has  a  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  an  acrid,  biting«  bit- 
tcrifh,  naufeous  tafte.  Water  cx- 
tracfls  the  naufeous  part,  with  little 
of  the  finer  bitter ;  redified  fpirit 
extra(5ls  this  Lift,  without  much 
of  the  naufeous  :  proof-fpirit  both ; 
water  elevates  the  whole  of  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  :  redified  fpirit 
brings  over  nothing. 

Caftor  is  confidcred  as  one  of 
the  capital  nfervine  and  antihyfte- 
ric  medicines :  fome  celebrated 
practitioners  have  neverthelefs 
doubted  its  virtues ;  Newmann 
and  Stahl  declare  it  infignificant. 
Experience,  however,  has  fhewn 
that  the  virtues  of  caftor  are  con- 
fiderable,  though' they  are  certain- 
ly far  lefs-than  they  have  been  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be.  Its  offi- 
cinal preparations  are  a  fimple 
and  compound  fpirituous  tindure. 
It  is  an  ingredient  jn  fome  other 
compofitionsy  as  tbe  compound 
powder  of  myrrh. 

CASU 
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CASSUMUNAR.  IBrun,-] 
This  is  a  tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  thick,  marked  on  the  fur- 
face  with  circles  or  joints  like  ga- 
lang^l,  of  a  brownilh  or  afh  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  a  duiky  yellow, 
ifh  within  ;  it  is  brought  from  the 
Eail  Indies,  cut  into  tranfverfe 
ilices :  what  kind  of  platu  it  pro- 
duces is  not  known. 

Caffumunar  has  a  warm  bitterifli 
tafte,  and  ah  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  ginger. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  hyfteric 
cafes,  epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of  me- 
•inory,  and  other  diforders  ;  the 
prefent  pradllce  fometimes  employs 
it  as  a  ftomachic  and  a  carminative, 
but  it  is  not  fo  much  ufed  or  known 
as  it  deferves  to  be. 

CATECHU,  vulgo  Terra  Ja^ 
ponica.  \^Lon</.  Ed.'] 
Mimofn  laltcbu  Lin, 
Catechu.  ,The  extra<ft. ' 
This '  vegetable  extrad,  which 
has  long  had,  but  very  impioperly, 
the  name  of  Terra  JaponicOy  is  the 
produdl  of  a  plant  growing  in  the 
Jiaft  Indies.  A  particular  account 
of  the  vegetables  from  whence  it  is 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
preparation,  was  feme  time  ago 
publifbed  by  Dr  Keir  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Obfervations.  The 
only  earth  which  it  contains,  con- 
fifts  entirely  of  adhering  '  impu- 
rities from  the  furnaces  or  kilns 
in  which  it  is  prepared.  Hence 
it,  is,  with  great  propriety,  that 
in  fome  of  the  beft  foreign  pharroa- 
copceias,  zfuccut  Japonicus  depuraiut 
is  introduced,  although  not  adopt- 
ed either  by  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh Colleges. 

Ihc  cxtradt  of  catechu  in  its  pu- 
reft  ftate  is  a  dry  and  pulverifable 
fubftance.  Outwardly  it  is  of  a 
reddifti  colour  ;  internally  of  a  {hi-. 
ning  dark  brown,  with  a  flight  caft 
of  red.    It  is  a  mild,  but  at  the 


fame  time  a  powerful  aftriogent. 
It  is  more  agreeable  in  tafte  than 
moft  other  fubftances  of  tliat  clafs^ 
It  Jeav'es  in  the  mouth  a  kind  of 
fweetnefs  and  mucilaginous  feci. 
It  maybe  ufefuUy ^ employed  for 
moft  purpofis  where  an  aftringent 
is  indicated,  provided  the  moft: 
powerful  be  not  requifite^  But 
it  is  particularly  uleful  in  alvine 
fluies  ;  and  where  thefe  require 
the  ufe  of  aftringents,  ,wc  are  ac- 
quainted witli  no  one  equally  be- 
neficial. Befides  this,  it  is  ein- 
ployed  alfo  in  uterine  profluvia,  in 
laxity  and  dt;bility  of  the  vifcera 
in  general,  in  catarrhal  aftedions, 
and  various  other  difeafes  where 
aftringents  are  indicated.  It 'is 
often  fuffcred  to  diflblve  leifurcly 
in  the  mouth  as  a  topical  aftrin- 
.gent  for  laxities  and  exulcerations 
of  the  gums,  for  aphthous  ulcers 
in  the  mouth,  and  fimilar  a£Fec- 
tioris:  And  it  is  in  forhe  other 
cafes  applied  externally  both  under 
the  form  of  folution  and  of  oint- 
ment. 

Catechu  dlffolves  almoft  entirely 
in  watir,  excepting  its  impurities 
But  thefe  are  in  general  fo  conil- 
derable  in  point  of  quantity,  that 
Dr  Lewis  computes  them  to  CQOr 
ftitute  one  eighth  part  of  the  inafs. 
Of  the  pure  matter,  redtified  fptric 
diffolves  about  fevep-eighths  into 
a  deep  red  liquor  ;  the  part  which 
it  leaves  undiilolved  is  an  almoft 
infipid  mucilaginous  fubftance. 

Catechu  is  the  bafrs  of  feveral 
fixed  formula;  in  our  pharinaco* 
poeias,  particularly  of  a  tindhire 
and  an  electuary :  But  the  beft 
form  under  which  it  can  be  exhi* 
bited  is  that  of  fimple  infufion  ia . 
warm  v?ater,  with  a  proportion  of 
cinnamon  or  caftla;  for  by  this 
means  it  is  at  once  freed  from  its 
impurities,  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  the  aromatic. 

CEN- 
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CENTAURIUM  MAJOR. 
Radix. 

Ceniaurta  eentmtrium  Lin. 
-    Greater  centaury.     The  root. 

The  greater  centaury  is  a  large 
plant  ciUuyated  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a  rough  feme  what  acrid 
tafte,  and  abounds  with  a  r^d  vifcid 
juice  ;  fks  rough .  tafte  has  gained 
it  fome  efteem  as  an  aftringent ;  its 
acrimony  as  an  aperient ;  and  its 
glutinous  quality  as  a  vulnerary  : 
the  prefent  pradice  ukes  little  no- 
tice of  it  with  any  intention. 

CENTAURIUM        MINUS. 
[^Lond.  Md,'\  Cacumen, 
Ginttann  centaurlum  Lin. 
LcfTer  centaury.     The  top. 
^     This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  in  dry  pafture  grounds, 
and  among  corn.     The  tops  are 
an  ufeful  aperient  bitter. 

CEPA.     ISufc.y  Radix. 

jilium  cepa  Lin. 

Oniom     The  root. 

Thefe  roots  are  coiifidcred  rather 
as  articles  of  food  than  of  medi- 
cine :  they  are  fiippofed  to  afford 
little  or  no  nourifhment,  and  when 
eaten  liberally  produce  flatulencies, 
occaiion  thirft,  headachs,  and  tur- 
bulent dreams ;  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  where  a  vifcid  mucus  a- 
bounds,  they  donbtlefs  have  their 
ufe  ;  as  by  their  (limulating  quality 
they  tend  to  excite  appetite  and 
•  prombte  fweat :  by  fome  they  are 
ftrongly  recommended  in  fuppref- 
(\on  of  urine,  and  in  dropfies.  The 
chief  medicinal  ufe  of  oniops  in 
the  prefent  prad^ice  is  in  external 
applications,  as  a  cataplafm  for 
fuppurating  tumors,  &c. 

CERA  FLA VA.    U-ond.  Ed^ 
Yellow  bees  wax. 
This  is  a  folid  concrete  obtained 
from   the    honeycombs   after   the 


honey  is  got  out,  by  beating  and 
pr<:{Iing  them  between  iron  plates. 
The  bed  f9rt  is  of  a  lively  yellow 
colour,  and  an  agreeable  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  honey ;  j^hen 
new,  it  is  toughiih,  yet  eafy  to 
break;  by  age  it  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle,  it  lofes  its  Snt  co* 
lour,  and  in  great  meafure  its  fmelK 

CERA  ALBA.     ILond.  Ed.'] 

White  wjax. 

Wtiite  wax  is  prepared  from  the 
yellow,  by  reducing  it  into  thin 
flakes,  and  expofmg  it  for  a  length 
of  time  to  the  aflion  of  the  fun, 
air,  and  water ;  when  fufficiently 
bleached,  it  is  melted  and  caft  into 
cakes.  The  heft  fort  is  of  a  clear 
and  almoft  iranfparcnt  whitenefs, 
and  of  a  light  agreeable  fmell.  like 
that  of  the  yellow  wax,  but  much 
weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  Is 
in  cerates,  plafters,  unguents,  &c. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup- 
puration,  &c.  It  readily  unites 
with  oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not 
with  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors. 
It  is  given  alfo  internally  ih  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries,  when  mixed 
with  oily  fubftances. 

CER  ASUS.  ISuec.  ]  Folia, 
fruBus,  gummi. 

Ptttnus  ctrafus  Lin. 

The  cherry.  The  leaves,  fruit, 
and  gum. 

Of  this  fruit  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  varieties  arc  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  :  particularly  the  fweet 
cherry  with  a  black  juice  ;  the 
plea  fan  tly-fonridi  cherry,  with  a  co- 
lourlefs  juice  \  and '  the  very  fame 
cherry  with  a  blood-red  juice  ; 
commonly  called  black,  red,  and 
morcUo  cherries. 

Thefe  fruits,  efpecially  the  acid 

forts,  are  very  ufefiil  and  agreeable. 

coolers,  and  quenchers  of  thirft ; 

t  and 
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and  are  fometimes  directed  with 
this  inteotion^  in  hilious,  or  febrile 
diftexnpers.  Boerhaave  was  ex- 
tremely fnnd  of  thefe  and  the  other 
fruitSy  called  horai^  as  aperients  in 
fome  chronic  cafes  ;  and  declares 
himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  obftrudtion  of  the  "vifcera 
capable  of  being  removed  by  me* 
dicine,  which  will  not  yield  to  the 
continued  ufc  of  thefe.  They  are 
rather,  however,  ufed  as  an  article 
of  diet  or  loxury,  than  in  the  way 
of  medicine ;  and  accordingly  have 
no  place  in  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh^ pharmacopcrias. 

I'he  gum  of  the  cherry  is  a  pret- 
ty pure  vegetable  mucilage,  nearly 
the  fame  with  gum  Arabic. 

CEREFOLIUM.  ISuec.:]  Her^ 
ha. 

ScantUx  cerefoltum  Lin, 

Chervil,     The  plant. 

This  is  a  low  annual  plant  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens  for 
<;ulinary  purpofes.  It  is  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  fiomach, 
gently  aperient  and  diuretic. 
GeofFroy  affures  us,  that  he  has 
found  it  from  experience  to  be  of 
excellent  fervice  in  dropfies  ;  that, 
in  this  diforder,  it  promotes  the 
difcharge  of  urine  when  fuppre/Ted ; 
renders  it  clear  when  feculent  and 
turbid  ;  and  when  high  and  fiery, 
of  a  paler  colour  ;  that  it  a<5ls 
mildly  without  irritation,  and  tends 
rather  to  allay  than  to  excite  inflam- 
mation. He  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  dropfies  which  do  not  yield  to 
this  medicine,  are  fcarcely  capable 
of  being  cured  by  any  other.  He 
dircfts  the  juice  to  be  given  in  the 
dpfe  of  three  or  four  ounces  every 
fourth  hour,  and  continued  for 
fome  time,  eitlier  alone,  or  in  con- 
junftion  with  nitre  and  fyrup'  of 
the  five  opening  roots. 


CERVUS  CORNU.    [iW.] 

Sug's  or  Hart's  horn. 

Many'cxtraordinary  virtiies  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horat ,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  atiiftial  in 
general :  but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them  \  nor  do  they 
feeih  to  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  great  timidity  of  tie  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns, 
and  an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary 
longevity.  From  thefe  circum« 
(lances  it  was  inferred  that  all  the 
parts  of  him  muft  be  proper  for  in- 
timidating the  enrage.d  Archxas, 
renewing  health  and  ftrength,  and 
prolonging  life.  They  arc  of  the 
fame  nature  with  bones  ;  and  their 
products  by  heat  are  thofe  of  the 
folid  animal  fubftances  in  general. 
As  fuch  they  were  ^t  one  time  fo' 
much  employed  for  yielding  the 
volatile  alkali,  that  they  even  gave 
a  name  to  that  article. 

The  horns  boiled  in  water,  give 
out  an  emollient  nutritious  j«ly* 
Burnt  to  whitencfs,  they  ryidd  an 
earth,  which  is  employed  in  the 
officinal  white  deco^ion,  or,  as  it 
is  now  more  properly  (lyled,  the 
DecoBum  cornu  cervL 

CHALYBS.    See  Ferrwm. 

CHAMjEDRYS.    [5ir«:.]i?^. 

Teuaium  chamadrys  Lin. 

Germander.     The  herb. 

This  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  .  The  leares, 
tops,  and  feeds  have  a  bitter  taftci 
with  fome  degree  of  aftringency 
and  aromatic  flavour.  They  are. 
recommended  as  fudorific,  diorettc, 
and  emmenagogue,and  for  ftrength* 
ening  the  flomach  and  vifcera  in 
general.  With  fome  they  hare 
been  in  great  eflcem  in  intermittent 
fevers,  and  alfo  in  fcrofulous  and 
other  chronic  diforders ;    but  at 
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the  prdem  they  are  very  little  dcd, 
aod  hare  now  no  place  citlier  in 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  4)har» 
ancopflBtas. 

CHAM£M£LUM.  [Im^.] 
FUifimplmt*   [^.]  lUrba  ei  Flutes. 

jinihrmis  moifilis  Lin, 
Chamomile.    The  herb  and  flow- 
ers. 

Theie  have  a  ftrong  not  ungrate- 
ful aromatic  fineU,  and  a  very  bit- 
ter naufeout  ufte.  Tbey  are  ac- 
counted carminative,  aperient^  e- 
moUienty  and  in  feme  degree  ano- 
dyne ;  and  (land  recommended  in 
flatnlent  colics,  for  promoting  the 
uterine  purgations,  in  fpafmodic 
patnsy  and  uie  pains  of  women  in 
childbed  :  fometinies  they  have 
been  employed  in  intermittent 
fevers,  and  in  nephritis.  Thefe 
flowers  are  frequently  alfo  ufed  ex- 
ternally in  difcutient  and  antifeptic 
foiaentatioas,  and  in  emollient  gly- 
fteri :  they  enter  the  Decorum  pro 
ememata  and  Deco8um  pro  foments  of 
the  London,  and  the  Di:cc6ium  cba» 
wutme/iol  the  Edinburgh  pharma* 
copocia.  An  eflential  oil  was  for- 
inerly  direded  to  be  prepared  from 
them,  but  it  is  now  omitted.  A 
fimple  watery  infuHon  of  them 
taken  in  a  tepid  ilate  is  at  prefent 
frequently  employed  to  promote 
the  operation  of  emetics. 

CAJIEPITHYS.  [Si/rr.]  Ihr. 
ki. 

Tfucriam  Camajntbys  Li'i, 

Ground  pine.     The  herb. 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  clam- 
my to  the  touch,  of  a  ftrong  aro- 
matic  refinous  fmell,  and  a  bitter 
roughiih  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  aperient  and  vulneraryp  and 
aUb  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains. 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS. 
\Brim*1  heriof  Radix. 


Che&Jonmm  majtti  Iah. 
Celandine,  The  leaves  and  roo^ 
This  plant  grows  upoq  old  walli« 
among  rubbi&,  and  in  waDc  (hafhr 
places.  The  herb  is  of  a  blueiln 
green  colour ;  the  root  of  a  doep 
red  ;  both  contain  a  yellowi& 
gold* coloured  juice  ;  their  bwHX  is 
difagreeable ;  the  tails  fomcvHbat 
bitterifli,  yftxy  acrid,  biting  an^ 
blimioig  the  mooih ;  the  ro^  is 
the  moft  acrid.  The  jniee  of 
celandine  has  long  been  celebralfd 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes :  but  it  is 
too  fliarp,  unkfs  well  diluted,  to  be 
applied  with  iSifety  to  Uiat  tender 
organ.  It  has  been  fometimei 
ufed,  and  it  is  fiud  with  good  foe* 
ce£s,  for  extirpating  wartSf  cleant 
fing  old  ulcers,  and  in  cata^afms 
for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This  aco* 
monions  plant  is  rarely  given  in* 
ternally ;  the  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  tho&  of  a  ftimulating  ape* 
ricDt,  diuretic,  and  fudorific  :  it  is 
particularly  recommended  in  jaunv 
dices  where  there  are  no  fymptoms 
of  inflammation*  and  in  /dropfiesh 
Some  fuppofe  tlie  root  ta  have  beea 
Helmont's  fpecific  in  the  hydrops 
afcites.  Half  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  of  the  dry  root  is  diie^ed 
for  a  dofe  ;  or  as  infufion  of 
an  ounce  of  the  frefli  rooc  in 
wine. 

CHELIDONIUM  MINUS. 
IB/un"}  Radix. 

Ranunculus  ficaria  Lin. 

Pilewort.   The  root. 

This  is  a  very  (mail  plant,  found 
in  moid  meadows,  and  by  hedge* 
fides :  the  roots  confift  of  flender 
fibtes,  with  fosne  little  tubercles 
among  them*  wfaidi  are  fuppofed 
to  rdfemble  the  hsemorrhoids ; 
hence  it  has  been  conclttded»  ihat 
this  root  muft  needs  be  of  won- 
derful efficacy  for  the  qiire  of  that 
d  feafe ;  to  the  taOe^  it  is  little 
S  other 
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Other  than  macilaginous ;  and  al- 
though ftill  retained  in  feveral  of 
die  «>reigii  pharmacoixftias,  it  is 
pi^vt  nfed  in  this  conntr^.    . 

CHINA.    ISuet.']  Radix. 

■SmUax  China  Lin, 

China  root.    '     ' 

This  root  is  brought  {romthe 
Bail  Indies.  .  But,  befides  the  ori> 
entat  china  root,  there  is  alfp  \ 
root  under  the  fame  name  brought 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  obtained 
horn  a  different  fpecies  of  the  fame 

Senus.  Thef  are  both  longifh, 
ill  of  joints,  of  a  pale  reddifli  co- 
lour>  of  no'fmelly  and  very  little 
tafte :  the  oriental,  which  is  the 
nioft  efteemed,  is  confiderably 
harder,  and  paler  coloured,  than 
the  other.  Such  fhould  be  chofen 
as  is  frefb,  clofe,  heavy,  and,  upon 
being  chewed,  appears  full  of  a 
fat  unduous  juice.  China  root 
^as  either  unknown  or  difregarded 
by  the  ancient  phyficians.  It  was 
firft  introduced  into  Europe  about 
die  year  1535,  with  the  character 
of  being  a  fpeciiic  againft  vene- 
real and  cutaneous  ditorders  ;  and 
as  -fuch  was  ufed  for  fome  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi- 
cines of  a  more  powerful  kind.  It. 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
infcndble  perfpiration  and  the  uri- 
nary difcharge. 

CICHOREUM.  ISaec.^  Radix, 
berba- 

Cicboreum  iutybut  Lin,  ' 

Wild  fuccory.  The  roots  and 
herb. 

The  root  has  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of'  rough- 
nefs  ;  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter :  ^  the  roots,  ftalks,  and 
leaves  yield,  on  being  wounded, 
a  milky  faponaceous  juice.  By 
culture  this  plant  lofes  iu  green 
polour  and  its  bitteme&i  and  in 


this  ftate  is  employed  iti  fsdadi ;  the 
darker  coloured  and  more  deeply 
jagged  the  leaves,  the  bitterer  it 
their  tafte.  *  Wild  fucoory  adt 
without  much  irritatipn,  tending 
to  cool  the  bodyj  and  at  the  fame 
time  corroborate  the  tone  of  the 
inteftines.  The  juice  taken  in 
large  quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up 
a  gentle  diarrhoea,  and  continued 
for  fome  weeks,  has  been  found  to 
produce  excellent  effedts  in  cuta- 
neous a£FeAions  and  other  chronU 
cal  difeafes. 

CICOTA.    ILond.'i  Herba,flos, 
femth,    [^E^tn.']  Foiiaifemtn.  ^ 

Conium  macuiatum  Lin. 

Hemlock.  The  leaves,  flower, 
and  feed. 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  common  about  the  fides  of 
fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moift 
ihady  places  :  the  leaves  are  wing« 
ed,  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
fmall  fern-like  felons,  of  a  dark 
or  blackifh  green  colour,  and  ap- 
pearing as  it  were  rough :  the  ftalk 
is  hollow  (as  is  likewife  great  part 
of  the  root  after  the  ftalk  ha^ 
arifen),  and  fpotted  with  feveral 
blackiih,  red,  or  purpl&  fpou. 
Hemlock  is  fometimes  applied  ex- 
ternally  in  the  form  of  deco^ion, 
infufion,  or  poultice,  as  a  di(ca* 
tient.  Thefe  are  apt  to  excoriate, 
and  their  vapour  is  fometimes  par* 
ticularly  difagreeable  and  hnrtfoL 
The  ftalks  are  infignificant,  and 
the  roots  very  virul^t.  With 
regard  to  its  virtue,  when  taken 
internally,  it  has  been  generally 
accounted  poifonous ;  which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high  degree, 
when  ufed  in  any  confideraUa 
quantity.  But  Dr  Stoerk  hat 
found,  that  in  certain  fmall  dolct^ 
it  may  be  uken  with  great  fafety } 
and  Uiat,  without  at  all  difordcrw 
ing  the  conftitutioDi  or  eren  prq* 
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dnctng  any  fenfible  operation,  it 
fbmetimes. proves  a  powerful  re- 
folTent  in  manf  obftinace  difor- 
ders»  In  fcirrhus,  the  internal 
and  external  ufe  of  hemlock  has 
been  found  afeful,  but  then  mer- 
cary  has  been  generally  ufed  at  the 
(anie  time.  In  open  cancer,  it 
often  abates  the  pains,  and  is  free 
from  the  conftipating  effedts  of 
opinm.  It  i$  likewife  ufed  in 
^  fcrofulous  tumors  and  ulcers,  and 
other  ill-conditioned  fores.  It  is 
alfo  recommended  by  fome  in 
chincough,  and  various  other  dif- 
eafes.  its  common,  and  perhaps 
beft  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  in  the  dofe  at  firft,  of  two 
or  three  grains  a^day,  which  in 
fbipe  cafes  has  been  gradually  in« 
crez&d  to  upwards  of  two  ounces 
ftpday,  without  produciing  giddi- 
oefs.  Both  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Colleges  have  given  a  place 
to  £e  Succus  fpijfatus  cicutie. 

CINARA.  ILoHil.  Ed.l  Folium. 
'    Cynara  fcolymus  Un,  ^ 

Artichoke.     The  leaves. 

The  artichoke  is  a  large  rough 
plant,  with  greyiih  leaves,  which 
is  wdl  known  in  our  gardens,  be- 
ing ^trf  commonly  cultivated  for 
cminary  purpofes.  The  leaves 
are  bitter;  and  on  being  prefled 
•{^▼c  out  their  biftemefs  along  with 
their  juice.  This  ezprcfied  juice  is 
ffiven  in  dropfies,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  has  proved  fuccefsful  after 
other  medicines  hav«  failed.  For 
tlus  purpofe,  the  czprefTed.  juice 
pailedonly  through  a  coarfe  ftrain- 
ery  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  white  wine,  and  of  this  mixture 
two  or  three: table  fpoonfuls  are 
taken  every  morning  and  evening.- 
It'Opferat^  by  promoting  diurefisi 
For  diis  pnrpofe^  an^  infufion  of  the 
leaf  is -adfo  5ifed  ;  .and  -both  ihe 
leaves 'and  ftalks  enter  into  many 


of  the  diuretic  decoAioift  ufed  by 
the  country  people. 

CINNABARIS       NATIVAJ 

[Bnrif.] 

Native  cinnabar. 

This  is  a  ponderous  mineral,  of 
a  red  colour,  found  in  Spaing 
Hungary,  and  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  fined  fort  if 
in  pretty  large  mafles,  both  ester* 
nally  and  internally  of  an  elegant 
deep  red  colour,  which  is  much 
improved  by  grinding  the  mafs 
into  fine  powder:  There  is  ano^ 
ther  fort,  of  a  good  colour,  in 
roundifh  drops,  fmooth  withioutf 
and  ftriated  within. 

This  mineral  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  fix  parts  of  mercury  and 
one  of  fulphur ;  the  finer  the  colour 
of  the  cinnabar,  the  more  mercury 
it  is  found  to  hold.  Native  cinnabar 
has  been  by  many  preferred  as  a 
medicine  to  that-  made  by  art: 
The  native  has  fometimes  been  ob^ 
ferved  to  occafion  naufea,  vomit« 
ing,  and  anxiety :  thefe  probably 
proceeded  from  an  admixture  *dif 
fome  arfenical  particles  which  it 
could  not  be  freed  from  by  repeat*! 
ed  ablution.  When  pure,  it  haa 
no  quality  dr  medical  virtue  di£» 
tin&  fiaiD  thoie  of  the  artificial 
cinnabar,  now  ftyled.  Hydrargyrum 
JulphunAut  rubtr^  and  afterwards 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  mer« 
curial  preparattoos. 

CtNCHONA.    [ZoWO  Cortex. 

CORTEX  PERUVIANUS- 
lEdm  ] 

CifiebQnu  ojfficinalii  Lin. 

Peruvian  bark. 

The  tree,  which  furniflies  this 
bark  is  defcribed  as  being  in  ge* 
neral  aboujt  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
fix  inches  thick.  It  fomewha^ 
refcmble$..oi]r-  cherry-tree,  gro^ 
promifcuoufly  in  forefts,  particu- 
larly 
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\»t\y  in  the  htllt  parts  of  Quito 
in  PerUy  and  is  fpontaneoufly  pro- 
pagated from  its  feeds. 
.  The  bafk  has  fome  odoar,  to 
SQoft  people  not  unpleafanty  and 
Tery  perceptible  .  in  the  difttUed 
^atcft  in  which  floating  globules, 
like  efTentiai  oil,  have  been  ob- 
icFTed.  .  Its.  tafte  16  bitter  and 
•ftringetit»  .accompanied  with  a 
degree  6f  pungency,  and  leaving  a 
confiderably  lafting  impreilion  on 
the  tonguci 

Two  fpecies  are  mentioned, 
▼iz.  the  coloured  and  the  white. 
The  coloured  includes  the  pale, 
the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  knot- 
ty ;  their  barks  being  coloured. 
The  white  includes  four  varieties, 
dicir  barks  being  of  a  whittQi  co- 
lour. 

The  proper  red  bark,  and  one 
of  the  white  kind,  have  been  found 
in  the  province  of  Santa  F^. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo 
been  difcovered  in  the  Weft  India 
Iflandt,  particularly  in  Jamaica: 
It  19  accurately  defcrtbed  by  Dr 
Wright,  under  the  'title  of  €i$»^ 
dtona  Jamaiceufis^  in  a.  paper  pub- 
liflitd  in  thePhilofophical  Tran- 
faftions.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
die  fea  fide  beech,  and  grows  from 
tw«Qicy  to  forty  feet -nigh. '•  The 
white,  furrowed,  thick  c»uter  bark 
k  not  ufed  1  the  dark-brOwn  in^ 
A«r  bark  has  the  common  flavour, 
with  a  mixed  kind  of .  tafte,  at 
firft  of  horfe-radiih  and  ginger, 
bec»)ming  at  laft  bittier  and  aftrtn- 
gent  It  feems  to  give  out  more 
eztra6tive  matter  than  the  cincho- 
na officinalis^  Some  of  it  iK^as  im- 
ported from  St  Lucia,  in  confe- 
^uetice  tX  iu  having  bcbn  ufed 
with  advantage  in  the  army  and 
navy  during  the  laft  war»  The 
frefli  bark  is  found  to  be  confider- 
tUy  emetic  and  cathartic,  whkh 


properties  it  is  iaid  to  lofc  on  dbx* 
ing. 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly 
m  ufe  in  Britain.  The  pale  it 
brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  either  flac  or  quilled,  and 
the  powder  is  rather  of  a  lighter 
colour,  than  that  of  cinnamon. 
The .  red  is  generally  in  much 
larger,  thicker «  flatter  pieces,  but 
foroetimes  alfo  in  the  form  of 
quills,  and  its  powder  is  reddiflir 
like  that  of  Armenian  bole.  It 
is  much  more  reiinous,  and  pof- 
fefles  the  fenfible  qualities  of  xbe 
cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  other  forts  c  and  tht 
more  nearly  the  other  kinds  re- 
femble  the  red  bark,  the  better 
they  are  now  confidered.  The 
red  bark  is  heavy,  firm,  foaod# 
and  dry  \  friable  between  the 
teeth-;,  does  not  feparate'  into 
fll^res  ;  and  bveaks,  not  flxivery* 
but  ihort)  clofe,  and  fmooth.  It 
has  three  layers  :  the  outer  is 
thin,  rugged,  of  a  reddiih  brown 
colour,  but  frequently  covered 
with  mofiy  matter ;  the  middle  is 
thicker,  more  compad,  darker-to- 
loured,  very  ^efmous,  brittle,  and 
yields  firft  to  the  peftle  e  the  in- 
moil  is  more  woody,  fibrous,  and 
of  a  brighter  red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yiddi  its 
virtues  both  to  £old  and  boiling 
water ;  but  the  decodion  is 
thicker,  gives  out  its  ufte  more 
readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with 
a  chalybeate  more  fuddenly  than 
the  frdfa'  cold  infufion.  This  iiu 
fufion,  however,  contains  at  leaft 
as  much  extradive  matter,  bnt 
more  in  a  ftate  of  folution;  and 
its  colour  on  ftanding  fome  time 
with  the  chalybeate,  .  becomes 
darker ;  while  that  ef  the  decoc- 
tion  becomes  more  ftMUt.;  When 
iztfafions  are  of  a  eertain  age,  the 
•    .  .additie& 
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sdditfoiii  of  a  chalybeate  rendert 
them  green ;  and  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  they  are  fonnd  to  be  in  a 
ftate  of  fermentation,  and  fpoilt. 
Mild  or  caaftic  alkalies,  or  lime, 
precipitate  the  extraflive  matter, 
whidiy  in  the  cafe  of  the  cauftic 
alkali,  is  rediifolved  by  a  further 
addition  of  the  alkali.  Lime  wa- 
ter precipiutes  Icfs  from  a  frclh 
infnfion  than  from  a  frcfh  decoc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  precipitate  of 
this  laft  ibme  mild  earth  is  per* 
ceptible.  The  infufion  is  redu- 
ced by  age  to  the  fame  ftate  with 
iSbs  fre(h  decodion,  and  then  they 
dcpofit  nearly  an  equal  quantity 
of  mild  earth  and  extradtive  mat* 
•ter ;  fo  that  lime-water,  as  well 
as  a  chalybeate,  may  be  ufed  as 
a  left  of  the  relatiye  ftrength  and 
perithable  nature  of  the  different 
preparations,  and  of  different  barks. 
Accordingly,  cold  infuiions  are 
foond,  by  experiments,  to  be  lefs  pe- 
riihable  than  decodions  ;  infiifions 
and  deco^tons  of  the  red  bark, 
diaa  thofe  of  the  pale ;  thofe  of 
the  red  bark,  however,  are  found 
by  length  of  dme  to  feparate  more 
mild  earth  with  the  lime  water,  and 
xnbre  extraAivc  matter.  Lime* 
ivater,  as  precipitating  the  extrac- 
tive matter,  appears  an  equally 
improper  and  dtiagreeable  men- 
ftronm. 

Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the 
refin,  by  means  of  much  lefs  gum 
daan  has  been  fuppofed.  Reftified 
{piric  of  wine  extracts  a  bittemefs, 
bot-no  aftringency,  firom  a  refiduum 
of  twenty  affufions  of  cold  water; 
and  water  extra^s  aftringency,  but 
90  bitternefs,  from  the  refiduum 
of' as  many  affofions  of  redified 

Snrtt.    The  refidna  in  both  are  in* 
pid. 

From  many  ingeoions  cxperi- 
flaents  made  on  the  Peruvian  bark 
by  Dr  Inring,   which  .^e   now 


pobliflied  in  a  differtation  that 
gained  the  prize-medal  given  by 
the  Harveian  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh for  1783,  the  power  of 
different  menftrua  on  the  Peni" 
Tian  bark,  is  afcertained  with 
greater  accuracy  than  had  before 
been  done :  and  it  appears,  that 
with  refpeA  to  their  comparative 
power,  the  fluids,  after  mention* 
ed,  ad  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Cauftic  ley. 

French  brandy. 

Rhenilh  wine  * 

Soft  ^vater. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Uulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Remitted  fpirit  of  wine. 

Mild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime-water. 

The  antifeptic  powers  of  vinegar 
and  bark,  united,  are  double  the  fom 
of  thofe  taken  feparately.  The  af« 
tringent  power  of  the  bark  is  increa* 
fed  by  vitrblic  acid ;  the  bitter  tafte 
is  dcftroyed  by  it. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  the 
bark,  are, 

1 .  The  powder :  Of  this,  the  firft 
parcel  that  pa/Fes  the  fieve  being  the 
mod  rednous  and  brittle  part,  is  the 
ftrongeft. 

2.  The  extraA :  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  extracts  conjoined,  form 
the  moft  proper  preparations  of  this 
kind. 

3.  The  rcfm :  this  cannot,  per. 
haps,  be  obtained  feparate  from  the 
gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be  deii« 
rable. 

4.  Spirituous  tin^ure  :  this  is 
beft  made  with  proof  fpirit. 

5.  The  dicoAion  :  this  prepa-; 
ration,  though  frequently  employ- 
ed, is  yet  in  m^y  xefpe^s  interiot^. 
even  to  a  fimple  wacer.y  infoTion. 

The  belt  form  ii. 'that  of  pdw. 

der  ; 
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d^r ;  in  which  the  conftituent  parts 
are  in  the  moik  eSedtual  propor- 
tion«  The  cold  infafion  /which 
can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by 
agitationi  the  fpirituous  tindhire, 
and  the  extrad):^  are  likewife  pro- 
per in  this  refpcdt.  For  covering 
the  tafte,  different  patients  re- 
quire different  vehicles ;  liquorice, 
aromaticsy  acids,  port-wine,  fmallr 
becTi  porter,  milk,  butter-milk, 
&c.,  are  frequently  employed  ; 
and  thofe  who  diflike  the  taffe  of 
the  bark  itfelf,  vary  in  their  ac- 
counts to  which  the  preference  is 
due ;  or  may  it  be  given  in  form 
of  eleAuary  with*  currant-jelly,  or 
with  brandy  or  mm. 

According  to  fome,  the  Peru- 
vians learned  the  Afe  of  this  bark 
by  obferving  certain  animals  af- 
feded  with  intermittents  inftinc- 
tivcly  led  to  it  $  while  others  fay, 
that « a  Peruvian  having  an  ague, 
was  cured,  by  happening  to  drink 
of  a  pool  into  which  fome  trees 
of  cinchona  had  accidentally  fall- 
en ;  and  its  ufe  in  gangrene  is 
faid  to  have  originated  from  its 
curing  one  in  an  aguifh  patient. 
About  the  year  1640,  the  lady 
of  the  Spanifh  viceroy,  the  Com- 
itifia  del  Cinchon,  was  cured  of 
an  ague  by  the  bark,  which  has 
therdFore  been  called  Cortex  or 
Pulvis  ComitifTse,  Cinchona,  Chi- 
nachina  or  Chinchina,  Kinakina, 
or  Kinkina,  Quinaquina  or  Quin- 
quina; and  from  the  intereff  which 
the  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  and  the  Je- 
fnit  fathers  took  in  its  diftribution. 
It  has  been  called  Cortex  or  Pulvis 
Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  Pulvis  Jefuiti* 
cus,  Patrum,  &c. 

On  its  firft  introduAion  into  £u- 
rope,  it  was  reprobated  by  ma- 
ny eminent  phyficians ;  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  long  after,  it  was 
confidered  a  dangerous  remedy; 
but  its  chara&eri  In   procefs   of 


time,  became  very  univerfally  eftsi* 
blifhed. 

Praditioners  have  difiisred  mach 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  opera^ 
tion  of  the  Peruvian  bark.-  SoilK 
have  afcribed  its  virtues  entirely  xq 
2L  ffimulant  power ;  but  while  the 
ftrongeft  and  moff  permanent  fti^ 
muli  have  by  no  means  the  fame 
t&tGi  with  bark  in  the  cure  of  dif* 
eafes,  the  bark  itfelf  fhewsfcarce- 
ly  any  ffimulant  power ;  eitheff 
from  its  adion  on  the  ftomach  dtf 
on  other  fendble  parts  to  which  it 
is  applied.  From  its  adion  on 
dead  animal  fibres,  tliere  can  be  -no 
doubt  of  its  bebg  a  powerful, a- 
ftringent ;  and  from  its  good.  ef« 
feds  in  certain  difeafes,  there  is 
reafon  to  prefume  that  it  is  a  ftitt 
more  powerful  tonic.  To  this 
tonic  power  fome  think  that  its 
adion  as  an  antifepttc  is  to  be 
entirely  attributed  :  but  that  it 
has  a  powerful  effedi:  in  refifttnr 
the  feptic  progrefs  to  which  animaS 
fubffances  are  naturally  fubje6ledv 
appears  to  be  independent  of  tonic 
power,  becaufe  it  redds  putrefac« 
tion  in  dead  animal  matter  when 
entirely  detached  from  the  livii^ 
body.  '  • 

Although .  it .  be  admitted  that 
the  Peruvian  bark  ads  powerfully 
as  an  aftringent^  as  a  tonic,  and  as 
an  antifeptic,  yet  thefe  principles 
will  by  no  means  explain  all  the 
effeds  derived  from  it  in  the  aite 
of  difeafes.  And  accordingly,  from 
no  artificial  combination  in  wliich- 
thefe  powers  are  combined,  oik  in 
which  they  exift  even  lo  a  higher 
degree,  can  the  good  confeqnences 
refulting  from  Peruvian  -Imk  be 
obtained.  Many  praditioiicrs» 
therefore,  are  difpded  to  view  iH 
as  a  fpecific.  If,  by  a  fpecific,  w^ 
mean  an  infallible  remedy,  h  can- 
not indeed  be  confidered  as  entitled 
to  that  appellation ;  but  in  w  far 
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as  it  is  averj  powerful  remedy,  of 
die- operation  of  ^ich  no  fiitisfac- 
tory  accoonc  has  yet  been  giTen* 
it  may  with  great  propriety  be  de> 
SHSminated  a  fpecific. 

It  was  at  firft  introduced,  as  has 
idready  been  faid,  for  the  cure  of 
iii(tennittent  fevers;  and  in  thefe, 
when  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely 
£^1$  of  fuocefs.  Praditioners, 
however,  have  differed  with  re- 
gard to  the  heft  mode  of  ej^hibition ; 
fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before  the 
fit*  fozne  during  the  (it,  others  im- 
mediately after  it.  Some  order 
it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  fits;  the  dofe  being 
the  larger  and  more  frequent 
according  to  the  frequency  of  the 
fits;  and  we  think  tliis  mode  of 
exhibition,  although  it  may  per- 
haps fometimes  lead  to  the  em« 
ployment  of  more  bark  than  is  ne- 
ceffary,  preferable,  from  being  beft 
fuited  to  moft  ftomachs.  The  re- 
qaifite  quantity  is  very  different 
in  different  cafes:  and  in  many 
▼emal  intermittents  it  feems  even 
fcarcdy  neceiTary, 

Itx>ften  vomits  or  purges,  and 
fometimes  opprefTes  the  ftomach. 
Thefe,  or  any  other  effeds  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counteraded 
by  remedies  particularly  appropri- 
ated  to  them*  Thus,  vomiting  is 
often  reftrained  by  exhibiting  it 
in  wine,  loofencfs  by  combining 
it  with  opium  ;  and  oppreOdon  at 
the  ftomach  by  the  addition  of  an 
aromatic.  But,  unlefs  for  obvia- 
ting particular  occurrences,  it  is 
more  fuccefsful  when  exhibited  in 
its  fimple  ftate  than  with  any  ad- 
dition ;  and  there  feems  to  be  little 
ground  for  believing  that  its 
powers  are  increafed  by  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  or  any  other  additions 
which  have  frequently  been  made. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very 
.  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  with- 


out previous  evacuations,  which 
with  the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under 
dofes  of  it,  by  retarding  the  cure, 
often  feem  to  induce  abdominal  in- 
flammation, fchirrhus,  jaundice, 
hedtic,  dropfy,  &c.,  fymptoms  for 
merly  imputed  to  the  premature  or 
intemperate  ufe  of  the  bark,  but 
which  are  bed  obviated  by  its 
early  and  large  ufc.  Its  ufe  is  to 
be  continued  not  only  till  the 
parozyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  ap- 
petite, ftrength,  and  complexion 
return.  Its  ufe  is  then  gradually 
to  be  left  off,  and  repeated  at  pro- 
per intervals  to  fecure  againft  a 
relapfe,  to  which,  however  un- 
accounuble,  independently  of  the 
recovary  of  vigour,  there  often 
feems  to  be  a  peculiar  difpofition ; 
and  efpecially  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  caft.  Although,  how- 
ever, mod  evacuants  conjoined 
with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  inter- 
mittents are  rather  prejudicial  than 
otherwife,  yet  it  is  of  advantages 
previous  to  its  ufe,  to  empty  the 
ftomach  ;  and  on  this  account  good 
effe&s  are  often  obtained  from  pre- 
mifmg  an  emetic. 

It  is  a  medicine  which  feems 
not  only  fuited  botli  to  formed  and 
latent  intermittents,  but  to  that 
ftace  of  fibre  on  which  all  rigidly 
periodical  difeafes  feem  to  depend ; 
as  periodical  pain,  inflammation, 
hxmorrhagy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of 
external  fcnfe,  &c. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all 
continued  fevers ;  at  the  fame  time 
attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  when  necef^ 
(ary  the  evacuation  of  redundant 
bile ;  always,  however,  fo  as  to 
weaken  the  patient  as  little  as  pof- 
fible. 

In  confluent  fmall  pox,  it  pro- 
motes languid  eruption  and  fup- 
puration,     diminilhes     the     fever 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  and 
prevetiu 
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prercpts  or  correte  putre&ence  and 
gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is 
much  nfed,  as  it  is  externally  and 
internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gan- 
grene. 

In  contagious  dyientery,  after 
dne  evacuation,  it  has  been  nfed» 
tsken  internally  and  by  injcdion, 
with  and  without  opium. 

In  all  thefe  hxmorrhagies  called 
paflive,  and  which  it  is  allowed  all 
lunniorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come* and  likewife  in  other  increa- 
fed  difcharges,  it  is  touch  ufed ; 
and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of 
hcmoptyfis>  fome  allege  chat  it  is 
remarkably  effeduai  when  joined 
with  an  abforbent.  • 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  dtf- 
pofition  to  nervous  and  convulfive 
difeafes  ;  and  fome  have  great  con- 
fidence in  ity  joined  with  the  acid 
of  vitriol,  in  cafes  of  phthilis,  fcro- 
fula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  ric- 
keu,  fcorry,  and  in  dates  of  con- 
valefcence. 

In  thefe  cafes,  notwithftanding 
the  ufe  of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to 
conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet. 

In  dropfy  not  depending  on  any 
partictllar  local  affedlion,  it  is  often 
alternated  or  conjoined  with  diure- 
tics, or  other  evacuants :  and  by 
its  early  exhibition  after  the  water 
is  once  drawn  off,  or  even  begins 
to  be  freely  diftharged,  a  htdx 
accumulation  is  prevented,  and  a 
radical  cure  obtained.  In  obftiaate 
venereal  caies,  particularly  thofe 
which  appear  under  the  form  of 
pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  often  fuccefsfuUy  fubjoined 
to  mercury,  or  even  given  in  con- 
jundion  with  it. 

CINERES    CLAVELLATI. 
l^Lmd.']  KaHmpurum. 
LIXIVA.  lEdm.-}  AIMifiimm 
V€gtt§hik* 


Potafli,  Fearl'aai,  Lixive.. 

PotaA  is  an  impure  alka}liie  fait 
produced  from  mod  land  plants  by 
burning  them  with  a  cloie  (wa^ 
thering  heat.  In  this  ilate  they  ate 
called  weed-a(hes,  which  contaiOi 
befides  alkali,  fome  charcoal,  ful« 
phur,  and  a  little  vilriolattd  tartar. 
Thefe  foreign  matters  are  partly  fis- 
parated,  by  mixing  the  afhes  with 
water,  and  paffing  it  through  a  vcf- 
fel  with  holes  at  the  bottom  cover* 
ed  with  draw,  it  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  the  confidence  of  honeys 
and  afterwards  burnt  in  an  pveo« 
from  which  it  acquires  a  little  ftony 
matter.  In  this  date,  from  itg 
colour,  it  is  called  pearl-aflies.  If 
quick  lime  be  mixed  with  the 
sdhes,  and  pafled  through  the  veiTel 
as  before,  the  alkali  is  confiderably 
deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  is  coaie- 
quently  caudic,  has  a  darker  colour, 
and  gives  a  reddifh  folution,  havjng 
diiTolved  fome  of  the  iron  of  tho 
pot  it  is  prepared  in,  and  from 
which  it  is  called  potafli.  Large 
quantities  of  it  are  brought  to  ui 
from  America,  Rufiia,  and  other 
places.  Other  kinds  of  impure 
vegetable  alkali  appear  in  com- 
merce, under  the  names  of  cadiuhi 
marcoft  aflies,  &c. 

CINNAMOMUM.  [LwA  EJ.^ 
Coriix  ii  ejus  oleum  tjeatiale. 

Laurut  anndmomum  Lin* 

Cinnamon.  The  bark  and  i^ 
eflential  oil. 

This  is  a  light  thin  bark,  of  a 
reddifli  colour,  rolled  up  in  long 
quills  or  canes  ;  of  a  fragrant  de* 
lightful  fmelU  and  an  aromaticp 
fweet,  pungent  tade,  with  feme 
degree  of  adringency.  It  is  ge- 
nerally mixed  wiSi  the  caflia  bark : 
this  lad  is  eafily  dtdinguifliable  by 
its  breaking  finooth,  whilci  cia- 
namon  fplinters  ;  and  by  iti  fluny 
mucilaguiQUs  tadCf  wkhout  the 
roughnefs 
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roughnefi  of  the  true  cinnamon. 
Cinnamon  is  a  yery  elegant  and 
ufcful  aromatic,  more  i^rateful 
both,  to  the  puUte  and  (ioniach, 
than  moft  other  iubfta^ce^  of  chib 
dafs :  hj  its  aftringcnt  quality  it 
likewife  corrobontes  the  vifccra, 
and  proves  of  great  fervicc  in  fcvc- 
ral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  im- 
moderate difcharges  fr^»m  the  ute- 
rus. An  elTential  oil,  a  diftilled  wa- 
ter, a  didilled  fpirit,  and  a  tinware 
of  it»  are  direded  to  be  kept  in  the 
Ihops ;  but  thefe  aie  much  mere 
frequently  prepared  from  caflii 
than  from  cinnamon  ;  and  in  chofe 
formnlsei  in  vhich  diflill^ition  is 
employed,  the  difference  is  perhaps 
not  very  material ;  but  whether  it 
be  exhibited^  under  the  form  of 
powder  or  inftrfion,  aflringency  is 
only  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
genuine  cinnamon :  and  this  is 
often  required  where  it  is  employ- 
ed as  a  fpicy  ingredient  in  a  great 
number  of  compofiiions. 

CITRUS.  [5w^j.]  Cortliis  fa- 
veJOf  oieum.fuecuT. 

Citrus  ALffha  Lin. 

Citron.  The  yellow  rind,  oil, 
and  juice. 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen 
tree»  or  ihrub,  and  is  only  a  va- 
riety of  the  Lemon  tree :  it  was 
firft  brought  from  Affyria  and 
Media,  {whence  the  fruit  is  called 
wuda  ^Jfytia^  mala  Medtca'yy  into 
Greece,  and  thence  into  the  fonth^ 
em  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
now  cultivated  ;  they  gfow  alfo  in 
oar  Weft  India  Ifknds.  Citrons 
ate  rarely  ufed  among  us :  they 
are  of  the  fame  quality  with  le- 
mons, except  that  cheir  juice  is 
fomewhat  Icfs  acid.  Tliey  enter, 
however,  a  confiderable  number 
of  formula  in  feveral  of  the  fo- 
Yfigtr   pharmacopcriasy    atid   with 


us  are  frequently  employed  as  a 
condiment. 

COCCINELl.A.     [I;;ir/.   T^.J 

C(H'cui  ca&i  Lib. 

Cncltmeal. 

This  is  a  fmall,  irregular,  ronnd- 
ifh  body,  of  a  daik  red'colcjur  on 
th;:  nut  flic,  and  a  Jeep  brinrht  red 
viiLin  :  it  is  bnuight  fiom  Mexira 
and  New  Spain.  This  fu'jftance 
was  long  fappcfed  to  be  the  feed 
cf  a  plant ;  but  it  is  an  ii\fc&  of 
the  Coccui  kind,  which  breeds  oa 
the  American  prickly  pear  tree, 
and  adheres  to  the  plant  without 
changing  its  place.  Cochineal  Jias 
been  Hrongly  recommended  as  a 
fudorific,  cardiac,  and  alexiphar- 
mic  ;  but  praftitiontrs  have  n-jver 
obicrvcd  any  confiderable  tlTefl^ 
i'roni  it.  Its  great cIl  cnnlumption 
is  among  the  l'carlt;t  dyers  ;  and  in 
mciiicine  its  principil  ufc  is  a  co- 
louring drug  :  both  watery  and 
fpiritunus  liquors  cxtra^ft  its  colour. 

In  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia*;,  fome  of  the  tinc- 
tures receive  irom  this  drug  a" fine 
red  colour. 

COCHLCARIA     HORTEX- 
SIS.  ILrnJ.  E.•.^  Fol'uu 
Cichleiirij  rjfi:\n:ihs  Ltn, 
Garden fcui  vy-grai's.  Theleaves.. 

COCHLEARIA     MARINA. 

Fvl'u, 

C-icblejria  Anglica  Lin: 

Sea  fcurvy.grafs.     The  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  linle  other 
difference  than  that  exprcficd  ftf 
their  titles  ;  in  talle  and  medical 
virtue,  the  ^^r^  is  confiderably  the 
ftrongcft  ;  and  hence  is  alone 
retained  both  by  the  London  artd 
Edinbnrgfi  -Colleges. 

Scurvy.grafs  tb  a  pungent  ftimn- 

l"ating  medicine  3  capal4e  of  pro^- 

T  '  mocitiff 
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rooting  the  Kuid  fecretions  y  it  is 
particularly  celebrated  in  (curvies, 
and  is  the  principal  herb  employed 
HI  thefe  kinds  of  diforders  in  the 
northern  countries. 

COFFEA.  IBrun.^  Semen. 

Coffea  Arahica  Lin. 

Coffee.     The  fruit,  ' 

Coffee  is  the  fruit  of  an  oriental 
Ihrub  now  cultivated  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  This  fruit  is  emplo^jed  ra- 
ther as  food  than  as  a  medicine. 
The  medical  effeds  expeded  from 
it  arc  to  afljft  digeftion,  promote 
the  natural  fecretions,  and  preveot 
or  remove  a  difpodtion  to  fleep- 
incfs.  It  has  been  recommended 
in  fpafmodic  afthma ;  and  in  fome 
cafes  it  is  found  highly  ufeful  in 
alleviating  ferere  headach. 

COLCHiCUM.     ILond.    Ed.2 
Radix, 

■Colihicum  autumnale  Lin. 

Meadow  faffron.     The  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea^ 
dows,  in  the  more  temperate  parts 
of  Europe.  The  roots^  freed 
from  the  outer  blackifh  coat  and 
fmall  fibres,  are  white,  and  full 
of  a  white  juice.  In  drying  they 
become  wrinkled  and  dark-colour- 
ed. Applied  to  the  ikin,  this  root 
ihews  fome  kind  of  acrimony. 
When  taken  internally,  it  is  faid 
to  excite  a  fenfe  of  burning  heat, 
bloody'  ftools,  and  other  violent 
fymptoms.  In  the  form  of  fyrup, 
however,  it  lias  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  two  ounces  a-day  with- 
out any.  bad  confequence.  It  is 
foimetimes  employed  a£  a  diuretic 
in  dropfy.  .   . 

iFrom  its  greact.  ^diivity  it .  was 
Ifing  ranked  among  the  ppifonous 
vegetables ;  but  from  thU  circum- 
ftr.nce  it  claimed  the  attention  of 
Dr  iStoei  k  of  V^ennai  who  made 
it  the  iubjtdl  of  many  experiments. 
According  to  his  account,  the  re- 


cent  root  taken  in  fublUncc 

to  a  very  fmall  extent,  pn 

alarming   effeds  ;    but  he 

that  an  oxymel  prepared  f 

might  be   ufed   with    fafety 

proyed  a  powerful  dii>retic, 

his  publication  it  has  been  u 

other  pradlitioners ;  but  it  i 

no  means  fupported  the  cha 

which   he  gave  of  it,  even 

employed   in   much   larger 

than  Dr  Stoerk  feems  to  ha 

hibited.     On  fome  occafions, 

ever,   it  operates    as  a   poi 

diuretic ;    and    accordingly 

not  only  introduced  into  m\ 

the  modern    pharmacopoeias 

is  alfo  the  bafis  of  differen' 

mul«.     The  London   Colle{ 

imitation  of  the  original  pre 

tion  of  Dr  Stoerk,-  have  introi 

into  their  pharmacopoeia  an  < 

colchici ;   but  the  Edinburgh 

lege,,  from  an  objedion  tO:  h 

which,  with  fome  people  is  5 

excite    violent    colic    pains, 

fubftituted    a  fyrupus    colcbia 

wiiich,   however,   nearly  the 

proportions    are    retained,    \ 

being  merely  employed  in  pla 

honey.     This  fyrup,  in   pla< 

two  or  three  drachms  merely 

been  given  to  the  extent  of  t\ 

three  ounces  in  a  day,  in  ge 

without    any    inconvenience, 

fometimes  with  good  effeds 

like  the  other  diuretics,  it  ca 

be  depended  on. 

COLOCYNTHIS.     [L 
Fructus  medulla.  \^Etl.'\  Fru&as 
tice  fenwiibusque  aljtdij. 
,   Cucumis  cplocynthii  Lin% 

Co}loquintida,  or  bitter  a] 
The  medullary  part  of  the  fru 

This,  is  the  produce  of  a  | 
of .  tie  gourd  kind,  growing 
I'urkey.  The  fruit  is  about 
fi|.e-  of  an  orange  ;  its  medu 
party    freed  from   the    rind 
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kt6s9  is  alone  ufed  in  nnedicine : 
this  is  yttj  light,  whltei  fpon- 
ey,  compofcd  ot*  membranaceous 
leaves  ;  of  an  extremely  bitter, 
nanfeous,  acrimonious  tafle.  Co- 
locynth  is  one  of  the  mod* power- 
ful and  mod  violent  cathartics. 
Many  eminent  phyficians  condemn 
it  as  dangerous,  and  even  delete- 
rious :  others  recommend  it  not 
only  as  an  cfTicacious  purgative, 
but  llkewiic  as  an  alterative  in 
obfttnate  chronical  diforders ;  in 
the  dofe  of  a  few  giains  it  a(5ls 
with  great  vehemence,  diforders 
the  body,  and  fometimes  occufions 
a  difchargc  of  blood.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  cor- 
red  its  virulence  by  the  addition  of 
acids,  aflringcnts,  and  the  like  : 
thefe  may  lelfen  the  force  of  the 
colocynth,  but  no  other  wife  than 
might  be  equally  done  by  a  re- 
duaion  of  ihc  dofe.  The  heft 
method  of  abating  its  virulence, 
without  diminilhing  its  purgative 
virtue,  feems  to  i)e  by  triturating 
it  with  gummy  farinaceous  fub- 
llances,  or  the  oily  feeds,  which, 
without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  colocynth  itfelf,  prevent  its 
refiDous  particles  from  cohering, 
and  (licking  upon  the  intcftines, 
fo  as  to  irritate,  inRame,  or  cor- 
rode them.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
fbme  of  the  purgative  pills,  and 
ihe  cathartic  exiravSts  of  the  Ihops, 
panicularly  of  the  Extraatm  coh- 
tjnibiJli  cumpojitumy  and  PlluU  colo- 
cjnibidU  cum  aloe, 

COLOMBA.  iLoml  EJ,2  AV 

Colomba.     The  root. 

The  botanical  charadlers  of  the 
vegetable  from  whence  this  root  is 
obtained  are  not  yet  afcertained. 
It  is  bfought  from  Colombo  \n 
Ceylon  in  the  form  of  knobs,  ha- 
ving a  rough  furface,  and  confid- 


ing of  a  cortical,  woody,  and 
medullary  lamina.  It  has  a  dif- 
agrccably  bi^-^er  tafte,  an  aroma* 
tic  "flavour;  is  confiJerably  anti- 
feptic,  and  particularly  effedlual 
in  coi reding  and  preventing  the 
putridity  of  bile.  Abroad  it  is 
much  ufed  in  difeafes  attended 
with  bilious  fymptoms,  particular- 
ly in  cholera  ;  and  is  faid  to  be 
ffr>metimes  very  effediual  in  other 
cafes  of  vomiting.  Some  confi- 
der  it  as  very  ufeful  in  dyfpepfisL 
Half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  is 
given  repeatedly  in  the  day. 
Water  is  not  fo  complete  a  men- 
ftruum  as  fpirits,  but  to  their 
united  adtion  it  yields  a  flavoured 
extrail  in  very  confidtrable  quan« 
tity.  It<i  nfe  in  medicine  h;:s 
been  particularly  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  praftiiioners  by 
Dr  Percival  of  ManchcUer  in  his 
Experimental  Effayr. ;  and  it  has 
in  qreneral  been  found  to  anfwcr 
expectation  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  regu- 
larly imported  as  to  admit  ot  uur 
Ihops  being  fupplied  with  it  of 
good  quality  ;  and  wc  frequent- 
ly find  it  in  a  very  decayed 
ftate. 

CONSOLIDA.  ISuec.-]  Ra^ 

Syirrphxtum  fjjicliiiih  Lin, 

Comfrey.     The  root. 

Ill  is  is  a  ro'igh  hairy  plant, 
grovvinjj  wild  by  river  fides  and 
in  watery  placejj.  The  roots  are 
larc^e,  black  on  the  outfide,  white 
witliin,  full  of  a  vifcid  glutinous 
juice,  and  of  no  particular  tafte. 
They  agree  in  quality  with  the 
roots  of  althxa  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  mucilage  of  c  nfolida  is 
fomewhat  flronger  bodied.  Many 
ridiculous  hiftories  of  the  cohfoli- 
dating  virtues  of  this  plant  are  re- 
lated by  authors.  At  prefent  it 
is  fo  little  employed  in  practice  in 
Britain^ 
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Britain,  as  to  have  no  place  in  our 
pbarmacopceias. 

CONTRAYERVA.  [Lon//. ffl/.] 

Dorfienia  contrayerva  Lin. 
'   Contrayerva.    The  root. 

This  is  a  knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
V^o  long,  and  about  half  an  inch 
tliick,  of  a  reddifti  brcfwn  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  :  long, 
rough,  {lender  fibres  (hoot  out 
from  all  fides  of  it ;  thefe  are  ge- 
nerally loaded  with  fmall  round 
knots.  This  root  is  of  a 'peculiar 
kind  of  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
ibmewhat  aftringent,  warm,  bit- 
terifli  tafte,  with  a  light  and  fweet- 
ifli  kind  of  acrimony,  when  long' 
chewed  :  the  fibres  have  little  tafte 
or  fmell ;  the  tuberous  part,  there- 
fore, fhouid  be  alone  chofen.  Con- 
trayerva is  one  of  the  mildeft  of 
thofe  fubftances  called  alexiphar- 
mics ;  it  is  indifputably  a  good  and 
ufeful  diaphoretic,  and  may  be 
fafely  given  in  much  larger  dofes 
than  the  common  practice  is  accuf- 
tomed  to  exhibit  it  in.-  Its  virtues 
are  extrat^ed  both* by  water  and 
Te6lificd  fpirif,  and  Ak)  not  ariOs  in 
evaporation  with  either  :  the  fpiri- 
tuous  tindlure  and  extrad  tafte 
ftronger  of  the  root  than  the  aque- 
ous ones. 

CONVALLARIA.  [£J.]  Ra- 
^ix. 

Conv.://an'j  p'Jyqonatutn  Lin, 

Solomon's  Seal.     The  roots. 

The  root  of  tliis  common  plant 
contains  a  fweetifli  mucilage,  and 
b.is  beep  ultd  in  form  of  a  poul- 
tice in  inflammations  ;  but  whe- 
ther this  or  any  other  is  better 
tlian  the  common  poultice  of 
bread  and  m.ilk,  is  doubtful.  A 
decfcllon  of  this  root  in  milk 
has  alio  betn  mentioned  in  certain 
cafes  of  ha^morrhagy.     The  flow- 


ers, berries,  and  leavesi  arc.  fiud  to 
be  poifonous. 

COPAL.   \Brun.']  Refna. 

Rhus  copallinum  Lin. 

Copal. 
•  Copal,  fuppnfed  by  fome  a  mi- 
neral fubftance,  appears  to  be  a 
refm  obtained  from  large  trees 
growing  in  New  Spain.  This 
refin  is  brought  to  us  in  irrcgalar 
lumps,  fome  of  which  are  tranfpa" 
rent,  of  a  yeDowifh  or  brown  co- 
lour, others  femitranfparent  and 
whitifh.  It  has  never  coxne  into 
ufe  as  a  medicine  ;  and  is  rarely 
met  with  in  the  (hops,  but  it  is 
introduced  into  fome  of  the  ip* 
reign  pharmacopoeias,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  an  article  well  dcfer- 
ving  attention. 

CORALLTNA.  C/?ri^//.] 

Cftrallina  f.fficinalis  Lin. 

Coralline,  or  Sea-mofs. 

This  is  a  branched  cretaccqicu 
fubftance  of  a  white  colour  :  It  is 
the  habitation  and  produ<ftion  of 
polypi,  and  grows  on  rocks,  and 
fnmetimes  on  the  fliells-of  iifhes.  It 
is  celebrated  as  a  vermifuge,  but  on 
what  foundation  is  very  doubtfal: 
to  the  tafte  it  is  entirely  infipid,  and 
probably  operates  only  as  an  abfor-'' 
bent  earth. 

CORALLIUiM      RUBRUM. 

ILond.'] 

Ijis  nohllis  Lin. 

Red  coral. 

'i'his  is  alfo  a  marine  prodac* 
tion.  of  the  fame  natqrc  with  the 
foregoing.  It  cannot  reafonablj 
be  confidered  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  mere  abforbcnt ;  as 
fuch  it  enters  the  officinal  crabs- 
'  claw  powder,  and  is  fnmetimes 
in  praftice  direacd  by  itfelf ;  but 
it  is  fo  little  employed,  and  of 
fo  little  aaivity,  that  the  Edm- 
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bnrgrh  College  have  wiUi  propriety 
rejeded  it  from  their  lift. 

CORIANDRUM.  [Lo«//.  £V/.] 
Semem, 

Conandrnm  fativum  IJn. 

Coriander*     The  feed. 

Coriander  is  an  wmhellifcrous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  othei;; 
of  that  clafs  in  producing  fphfri^al 
f^eds.  Thefe,  when  frdh,  hav.: 
a  ftrong  difagrceable  fmcll,  which 
improves  hy  drying,  and  bccvimes 
fufficientjy  grateful ;  they  are  re- 
comniended  as  carminative  and 
ftoraachic.  Tlicy  were  formerly 
an  ingredieftt  in  the  officinal  com- 
pound lime-water  and  eleifluary 
of  bay-berries  ;  but  both  thcfc  for- 
mulx  are  now  rejcftcd. 

CORNUCKRVI.  SccCervus. 

CORTEX    PLRUVIANUS. 
•  Sec  Cinchona. 

C  O  T  U  L  A     F  CE  T  I  D  A. 

Ambtmis  cAula  Lrn, 

Mayweed,  or  wild  chamomile. 

Tflis  p  ant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  walte  plac.v^.  In  ap- 
pearance, it  refcmbles  Tome  of  the 
garden  chamomile^;,  but  is  eafily 
diftinguilhablc  from  them  by  its 
ftrong  fetid  fccnt.  It  is  rarely  or 
never  ufcd  in  the  prefent  pradrice. 

CRETA.  lL'>rd,  £//.] 
'  Chalk. 

This  is  an  earth  foluble  in  vine- 
gar and  the  lighter  acids,  fo  as 
to  deftroy  evtry  fcnfible  maik  cf 
their  acidity.  It  is  one  of  the 
inoft  ufeful  of  the  abforber.ts,  and 
» to  be  confidercd  fimply  as  fuch  : 
the  aftringent  virtues  which  fome 
attribute  to  it  hjvc  no  foundation, 
unlcfs  in  fo  far  as  the  earth  is  fa- 
tBratcd  with  acid,  with  which  it 
conrjpofes-  a  fal.ne  concrete,  ma- 
rtfcftly*  fubaftringent.       It    gives 


name  to  an  officinal  mixture,  a 
powder  ^nd  potion,  -  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  chalk  troches. 
It  is  employed  alfo  for  extrica- 
ting the  volatile  fait  cf  fal  Ammo- 
niac. 

CROCUS.    ILowl  Ed.']    F/oris 

Cr» ■  iixftitii'ii f  L:t>, 

SailVon.     The  Stigmati. 

Thcfc  IHgmata,  or  fiethy  capil- 
laments,  growirg  at  the  end  of  the 
piflil  of  the  flower,  are  careful- 
ly picked  and  preffcd  together  into 
cakes. 

Til  ere  are  t!;rrc  firts  of  faffron 
met  with  in  the  ihops,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad^ 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our 
own  country ;  this  lall  is  much 
Aiperior  to  the  two  former,  from 
A^hich  it  may  be  ciftinguifhed  by 
its  blades  being  broader.  When 
in  pcrfe^ion  it  is  r^^  a  fiery  orange 
red  colour,  and  yields  a  deep  yellow 
tin^urc  :  it  (hould  be  chofen  frefh, 
not  above  a  year  old,  in  dofc 
cakes,  neither  dry  nor  yet  very 
moift,  tough  and  firm  in  tearing, 
of  the  fame  colour  within  as  with- 
out, and  r  f  a  ftrong,  acrid,  diffu- 
five  fmell. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and 
ufeful  aromatic  ;  betides  the  vir- 
tues which  it  has  in  common  with 
all  the  bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  it  remarkably 
exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and 
is  defervcdly  accounted  one  of  the 
higheft  cordials ;  taken  in  large 
dqfes,  it  is  faid  to  occafion  immo- 
derate mirth,  involuntary  laugh« 
ter,  and  the  ill  efFc<fls  which  fol- 
low from  the  abufe  of  fpirituous 
liqmrs.  This  medicine  is  faid  to 
be  particularly  ferviceablc  in  hy* 
fteric  deprcfTions,  or  obftruftioh 
of  the  uterine  fecrcticns,  where 
otlier    aromatics,    even    thofc    of 
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the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  cfFefl.  Saffron  imparts  the 
whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour  to 
redliBed  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  water  :  a  tln^flure 
drawn  with  vinegar,  lofes  its  co- 
lour in  keeping  :  the  watery  and 
vinous  tin&ures  are  apt  to  grow 
four,  and  then  lofe  their  colour 
alfo  :  that  made  in  pure  fpirits. 
keeps  in  pcrfcdlion  for  many 
years.  Its  ofHcinal  preparations 
are,  a.fpirituous  tindure  and  fy- 
rup.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  fe- 
veral  compofitions  ;  but  of  late 
years,  the  eftimation  in  wliich  it 
was  held  as  a  medicine,  has  been 
rather  on  the  decline.  Some 
experiments  made  by  Dr  Alex- 
ander, (how,  that  it  is  much  lefs 
powerful  than  was  once  imagined  : 
and  it  was  lately  given  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary  by  Dr  Henry  Cul- 
len,  even  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  a-day,  in  feveral  hytlerical 
cafes,  without  any  fenfible  effedt 
whatever. 

CUBEBA.   ILomlEJ,^ 

Piper  cub f bit  Lin, 

Cubcbs. 

Cnbebs  are  a  fruit  hrou-Gjht  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  pepper.  The 
principle  difference  diltitiguifliable 
by  the  eye,  is,  that  each  cubcb  is 
furnifhed  with  a  long  (lender  ftalk, 
whence  they  are  called  by  fome  pi- 
per caudtitum.  In  aromatic  warmth 
and  pungency,  cnbebs  are  fiir  infe- 
rior to  pepper.  They  were  former- 
ly an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and 
theriaca;  but  they  do  n^^t  enter  any 
of  the  fixed  formulsc  ct"  our  phar- 
xnacopccias. 

CUCUMIS  AGRESTIS.  [Z.  j 
Frit  ti us  reo'ns. 

Ahm'jrdica  elatertum  Lin, 
Wild  cucumber.     The  fruit. 


This  plant,  found  wild  in  ib* 
reign  countries,  is  with  us  culttva- 
ted  in  gardens.  Its  principal  bo- 
tanic difference  from  the  common 
cucumber,  is  the  fmalluefs  of  its 
fruit,  which-  is  no  bigger  than  a 
Spanifli  olive  ;  when  t-ipe,  it  burfts 
on  a  (light  touch,  and  (heds  its  feeds 
with  violence,  and  hence  was 
named  by  the  Greeks  elatertum^ 
This  name  is  applied  likewife  to 
the  fccnla  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit» 
the  only  preparation  of  the  plant 
ufed  in  medicine.  The  juice,  on 
(landing,  feparates  into  the  fecula, 
wliich  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  a 
watery  fluid  which  fwims  above. 
Th^  clear  purt  may  be  decanted 
off,  and  the  reft  of  the  liqnid 
dramed  off,  by  cotton  threads  hunj^ 
over  the  fidts  of  the  viffel  a^ing 
like  fyphons.  The  fcciila  may- 
be further  dried  by  the  fun,  or  a 
flow  heat  ;  and  in  this  dry  ftare  it 
has  the  name  of  c/ateriutfi,  Ela- 
terium  is  a  ftrong  cathartic,  an^i 
very  often  operates  alfo  upwards. 
Two  or  three  grains  are  accounted 
in  moft  cafes  a  large  doft.  Simon 
PauUi  relates  fon^e  inllanccs  cf  its 
good  effj^s  in  droj^fies  ;  but 
caniirus  pra^flii'Oners  ought  not 
to  have  recourfc  to  it  till  after 
milder  medicines  have  proved  in- 
effet5lual  ;  to  which  caution  we 
heartily  fubfcribe.  Medicines,  in- 
deed, which  a<^  with  violence 
in  a  fmall  d^fe,  j^renerally  require 
the  utninll  ikill  to  manage  chem 
wirh  any  tolerable  degree  of  fafcty  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
various  manners  (>f  making;  thefe 
kinds  of  preparation?,  as  prad^ifed 
by  different  hand«:,  mn(l  needs  vary 
their  power.  Of  late,  the  ela- 
terium  has  not  been  unfrcquenl- 
ly  employed  in  obdinate  cafes  of 
dropfy  with  fuccefs  ;  and  when 
exhibited  in  dnfes  of  Oijy  half  a' 
grain,  lepeuted  at  ihort  iotervaU 
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till  Its  operation  commences,  it  is 
in  general  fufficisntly  moderate  in 
its  effeAs. 

CUMINUM.  lUnd.  Kd.-]  $c- 
mftt* 

Cum'mum  cyminum  Lin, 

Cummin.     Tlie  feed. 

The  cummin  is  an  unibellifernus 
plant,  in  appearance  refembling 
fennel ;  but  much  fmaller.  Thle 
feeds  ufed  in  Biirain  are  broii^^ht 
chieBy  from  Sicily  and  Malta. 
Cummin  feeds  imve  a  bittcriili 
ivarm  tafte,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  moft 
agreeable  kind.  An  ciiential  oil 
is  obtained  from  them  by  didil- 
lation,  in  which  iheir  activity  Js 
concentrated  ;  and  they  are  not 
unfrequently  ufed  exttrnally,  gi- 
ving a  name  botli  to  ^^lader  and 
cataplafm. 

CUPRUM.  [/.6«//.]  .^n/go 
vitfio/um  cccruUum,  L^'^O  Cuyrum 
wifio/afum. 

Copper. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  metals 
often  ufed  for  different  puipofcs  in 
arts ;  and  is  found  both  in  Britain, 
and  in  mod  other  countries  of 
Europe.  It  has  never  been  ufed 
as  a  medicine  in  its  proper  metallic 
form  ;  but  it  is  readily  a<5ted  on 
by  all  faline  fiibAances,  botli  by 
acids,  alkalies,  and  neutrals ;  and  it 
is  even  corroded  by  moifture. 
.  Moft  of  thefe  preparations  of 
copper  are  violently  emetic,  and 
therefore  very  rarely  exhibited  in- 
ternally. Some  have  ventured  on 
a  folution  of  a  grain  or  two  of  the 
metal  in  vegetable  acids,  and  ob- 
ferve  that  it  a<5ls  alnioll:  as  ibon  as 
deceived  into  the  (lomach,  fo  as  to 
be  of  great  ufe  for  occalioning  poi- 
ibnons  fubftances  that  have  been 
fwallowed,  to  be  immediately 
thrown  up  again.     Bgerluave  re- 


commends a  faturated  folutioit  of 
tiiis  metal  in  volatile  alkali  as  a 
medicine  of  great  fcrvicc  in  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  an  acid, 
weak,  cold,  phlegmatic  caufe  ;  if 
ihite  drops  of  this  tir.dure  be  ta- 
k.n  every  morning  with  a  glafs  of 
me^id,  and  the  dole  doubled  every 
day  to  twenty -four  drops,  it  pi^ovcs, 
he  iays,  aperient,  atteyuaiing, 
warming,  and  diuretic  ;  he  allures 
us,  that  by  this  means  he  cured  a 
confirmed  afcites,  and  that  the 
urine  lun  out  as  from  ao  open 
pipe  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
acknowledges,  that  in  other  cafes 
it  failed  liim.  He  likexnfe  re- 
commends other  preparations  of 
copper  as  of  wondeiful  efRcacy  in 
certain  kinds  of  ill  li-ibits,  weak- 
nefs  o*^  the  liomach,  &c.  ;  but  we 
cannot  think  the  internal  ufe  of 
this  rnetal  advifable  in  ordinary 
cafes,  which  can  be  cmi bated  by 
other  means.  I'hyficians  in  gene- 
ral f::czn  to  be  agreed,  that  it  has 
really  a  viruhnt  quality  ;  and  too 
many  cjcaniplcs  are  met  with,  of 
fatal  confeqiieuces  enfuing  from 
eating  food  which  had  been  drcii 
in  copper  velfels  not  wtll  cleanfed 
from  the  ruft  which  they  had  con- 
traced  by  lying  in  the  air. 

Gieat  care  ought  to  hi  taken, 
that  acid  liquors,  or  even  water, 
defigncd  for  internal  ufe,  be  not 
fufTered  to  ftand  long  in  vcffels 
made  of  copper  ;  otherwifc  they 
will  diiiolve  io  much  of  this  metal 
as  will  gire  them  difagreeablc 
qualities.  Hence,  in  diftillalion 
of  fjmple  waters  witli  copper  ftills, 
the  lail  runnings,  which  are  mant- 
feftly  acid,  have  frequently  proved 
emetic.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
while  weak  acid  liquors  are  kej)r 
Ixjiliag  in  copper  vcifcls,  they  do 
not  feem  to  diifplve  any  of  the 
metal  ;  but  if  fuffercd  to  remain 
in   ihein   for  the  fame  Icngtli  of 
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fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the  gar- 
den carrot ;  thefe  laft  are  in 
warmth  and  flavour  the  weakeft  of 
the  three. 

JDENSLEONIS.  See  Tarax- 
acum. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS. 
[£^.j  Radix. 

DiBamnus  albtu  Lin. 

White  or  baftard  dittany.  The 
fOQt. 

.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  From 
thence  the  cortical  part  of  the 
rooty  in  a  dry  ftate»  rolled  up  in 
little  quills,  is  fometimes  brought 
to  us.  It  is  of  a  white  colour, 
of  a  weak  not  very  agreeable 
fiiiell,  and  of  a  durable  bitter,  and 
(lightly  pungent  tafte.  It  has  been 
recommended  as  an  alexiphar^nic, 
a  tonic,  and  an  anthelmintic  ; 
but  it  is  very  feldom  ufed,  and 
has  no  place  in  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia. 

DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS. 
\Suu.']  Fotta. 

Of  t\ arum  diBamnus  Lin. 

Dittany  o£  Crete.     The  leaves. 

This  is  a  kind  of  origanum,  faid 
to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland  of 
Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  tlie 
Morea :  it  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  ordinary  win- 
ters of  our  own  climate.  The 
leaves^  which  arc  the  only  part 
in  ufe  with  us,  come  from  Italy. 
The  beft  fort  are  well  covered 
over  with  a  thick  white  down, 
and  now  and  then  intermixed  with 
parpliih  flowers.  In  fmell  and 
tafte,  they  fomewhat  refemble 
lemon  thyme :  but  have  more  of 
an  aromatic  flavour,  as  well,  as  4 
greater  degree  of  pungency;  wheA 
wcfli)  they  yield   a   confidcrabU 


quantity  of  an  excellent  cfTential 
oil.  But  they  have  now  no  place 
either  in  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias. 

DIGITALIS.  ILond.  Ed.'] 
Herba.' 

DlgitoUt  purpurea  Lin. 

Foxglove.     The  plant. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths ;  the  ele- 
gant appearance  of  its  purple 
flowers  (which  hang  in  fpikes  a- 
long  one  iide  of  the  ftalk)  has 
gained  it  a  place  in  fome  of  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  beea 
ftrongly  recommended  externally, 
again  ft  fcrofulous  tumors  ;  and 
likewife  internally,  in  epileptic 
diforders  :  what  I'ervice  they  may 
be  capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafes 
is  not  afceriaincd  by  accurate  ex* 
periipent.  Several  examples  are 
mentioned  by  medical  writers  of 
their  occafioning  violent  vomiting, 
hypercatharfis,  and  difordering  the 
whole  conllitution  ;  infomuch  that 
Boerhaave  accounts  them  poifon- 
ou8.  The  tade  of  tliem  is  bitter, 
and  very  naufeous. 

Digitalis,  however,  has  lately 
been  employed  witli  great  fuccefi 
in  other  difcafes.  A  treatife  waft 
publifhed  a  few  years  fmce  by  Dr 
Withering,  profeffedly  on  the  fub- 
jeA  oF  its  ufe  in  medicine,  which 
contains  many  important  and  ttfc« 
ful  obfervatioas. 

An  infiifion  of  two  drachms  of 
the  leaf  in  a  pint  of  water,  given 
in  half-ounce  dofes  every  two  hours 
till  it  began  to  puke  or  purge*  is 
recommended  in  dropfy,  partica- 
larly  that  of  the  breaft.  It  is  iaid 
to  have  produced  an  evacuation  of 
water  fo  copious  and  fudden,  in 
afcites,  by  (tool  and  urine*  that 
the  comprefiipn  of  bandages  yi^A 
found  nece/Tary;-  The  plentifpi 
ufe  of  diluents  is  ordered  dujing 
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its  operation.  This  remedy,  how- 
every  is  inadmiffibie  in  weakly 
patients.  Befldes  being  given 
in  infufion,  it  has  alfo  been  cm- 
ployed  in  fubdance.  And  when 
taken  at  bed-time  to  the  extent  of 
one,  two,  or  iliree  grains  of  the 
dried  powder,  it  often,  in  a  Ihort 
time,  operates  as  a  very  powerful 
diuretic,  without  producing  any 
other  evacuation.  Even  this  quan- 
tity, however,  will  fometimes  ex- 
cite very  fcvere  vomiting,  and 
that  tpo  occuring  unexpc6ledly. 
During  its  operation  it  has  a 
very  remarkable  influence  in  ren- 
dering the  pulfe  flower;  and  it 
frequently  excites  very  confider- 
able  vertigo,  and  an  affedlion  of 
vifion. 

Befides  dropfy,  the  digitilis  has 
of  late  alfo  been  employed  in  fomc 
inftances  of  hxmoptyfis,  of  phthi- 
(Is,  and  of  mania,  with  apparent 
good  e£Fed^s.  But  its  ufe  in  thcfe 
difeafes  is  much  lefs  common  than 
in  dropfy. 

DOLICHOS.  [.E:^.]  Pubcslc 
guminii  ri'gida, 

Doiichos  pruriens  Lin, 

Cowhage.  The  rigid  down  of 
the  pod. 

TTie  doiichos  is  a  plant  growing 
in  great  abundance  in  warm  cli- 
matesy  particularly  in  the  Weft 
India  1  Hands  ;  and  there  it  is  very 
troublefome  to  qatde,  and  other 
domeftic  animals.  For,  on  account 
of  the  fpiculx  of  the  feed  bag,  it 
excites,  when  touched,  a  very 
nneafy  itching.  Thefe  fpicul« 
have  been  long  ufed  in  South  A- 
merica,  in  cafes  of  worms  ;  and 
have  of  late  been  frequently  cm- 
ployed  in  Britain.  The  fpiculs 
of  one  pod  mixed  with  fyrup  or 
molafles,  and  taken  in  the  morn- 
iz^  fading,  is  a  dofo  for  an  adult« 


The  worms  are  faid  to  appear 
with  the  fecond  or  third  dofe ;  and 
by  means  of  a  purge,  in  fome  cafes 
the  (lools  are  faid  to  have  con* 
filled  almoft  entirely  of  worms. 
Thcfe  who  have  ufed  it  moft, 
particularly  Dr  Bancroft  and  Dr 
Cochrane,  affirm,  that  they  have 
nevsr  fcen  any  inconvenience  rc- 
fulting  from  the  internal  ufe  of  it, 
notwithftanding  the  great  uneafi* 
nefs  it  occasions  on  the  flight- 
eft  touch  to  any  part  of  the  Tur* 
face. 

DORONICUM  GERMANI. 
CUM.     See  Arkica. 

DULCAMARA.     [ii^.J    5rf- 

HAanuin  dulcamara  Lin, 

Bitter,  fweet,  or  woody  night* 
fliade.     Theftalk. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  buflies 
with  woody  brittle  ftalks.  The 
tafte  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant  exprefles,  is 
both  bitter  and  fweet :  the  bitter- 
ncfs  being  iirft  perceived,  and  the 
fweetaefs  afterwards.  The  dulca- 
mara was  formerly  much  efteem- 
cd  as  a  powerful  medicine.  It  is 
in  p;cneral  faid  to  occafion  fome 
c<»nrKlerable  evacuation  by  fweat, 
urine,  or  ftool,  particularly  the 
latter.  It  has  been  recommended 
ai  a  difcutient  and  refolvent  jne- 
dicine,  and  it  has  been  fatd  to  be 
attended  with  good  effeds  in  ob- 
ftmate  cutaneous  difeafes  of  the 
herpetic  kind.  It  has  alfo  been 
ufed,  and  fometimes  with  advan^ 
tage,  in  cafes  of  rheumatifm, 
jaundice,  and  obftruded  menftrua- 
tion.  It  has  principally  been  em- 
ployed under  the  form  of  watery 
infufion,  fometimes  under  that  of 
extrart. 

EBULUS. 
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EBULUS.    ISuee.'l    Radix,  fo^ 
Ija,  hacca. 

Samhucus  ebuiui  Lin. 

Dwarf  Elder.   The  root,  leaves, 
and  berries. 

ThU  plant  grows  wild  in  fome 
counties  of  England;  but  about 
London  it  is  rarely  met  withi  un- 
lefs   in  gardens ;    the   eye   diftin- 
giiiflies    little    difference    between 
it  and  the  elder  tree  except  in  the 
fize  ;   Jthe    elder    being  a  pretty 
large  tree,   and  the  dwarf  elder 
only  an  herb,  three  or  four  feet 
high.    The  leaves,  roots,  and  bark 
of  ebuhs  have  a  naufeous,  fluirp, 
bitter  tade,  and  a  kind  of  acrid 
ungrateful    fmell :    they    are    all 
Arong  cathartics,  and  as  fuch  are 
recommended  in  dropfies,  and  other 
cafes  where  medicines  of  that  kind 
are  indicated.    The  bark  of  the 
root  is  faid  to  be  ftrongeft  ;  the 
leaves  the  weakeft.    But  they  are 
both  too  draftic  medi<:ines  for  ge- 
xieral  ufe :  they  fometimes  evacu- 
ate violently  upwards,  almoft  al- 
ways naufeate   the  ftomach,  and 
occafion  great  uneafinefs  of   the 
bowels.  .  By  boiling,  they  become 
like    other    draftics,   milder,  and 
more  fafe  in  operation.      Ferne- 
lius  relates,  that  by  long  coAion, 
they  entirely  lofe  their  purgative 
virtue.     The  berries  of  this  plant 
are  likewife  purgative,  but  lefs  vi- 
rulent |han  the  other  parts.     A 
rob  prepared  from  them  may  be 
given,' even  to  the  quantity  of  an 
ounce,  as  a  cathartic ;  and  in  fmall- 
cr  ones  as  an  aperient  and  deob* 
'  ftruent  in  chronic  diforders  :  with 
this  lad  iptention,  it  is  faid  by 
Haller  to   be  frequently  ufed  in 
Switzerland,    in    the   dofe    of   a 
drachm. 

ELATERIUJ4.    See  CucuMis 


'  ELEMI.  ILondA  Rffina. 

Afiiyris  eUmiftra  Ltfim 

Gum  elemi. 

This  is  a  refin  brought  from  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  and  fome* 
times  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  long 
roundifh  cakes,  generally  wrap- 
ped up  in  flag  leaves.  The  beft 
fort  is  foftifh,  fomewhat  tfanfpa- 
rent,  of  a  pale  whitifti  yellow  co- 
lour,  inclining  a  little  to  .green» 
of  a  (Irong,  not  unpleafant,  finelL 
It  almoft  totally  diiTolves  in  pure 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  fome  part 
of  its  fragrance  along  with  this 
menftruum  in  diftillation :  diftil- 
led  with  water,  it  yields  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  pale  colour- 
ed, thin,  fragrant  effential  oil.  This 
refin  gives  name  to  one  of  the  offi- 
cinal ointments,  and  it  is  at  prefent 
fcarcely  any  otherwife  ufed;  though 
it  is  certainly  preferable  for  inter* 
nal  purpofes  to  fome  others  which 
are  held  in  greater  efteem. 


ELEUTHERIA. 

aiLLA. 


S'ee  Casca* 


ENDIVIA.  IBrun.^  Semen. 

Cicborium  endivia  Lin* 

Endive.     The  feed. 

Endive  is  raifcd  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufe.  It  is  a  gentle  cooler 
and  aperient,  nearly  of  the  fiune 
quality  with  the  cicboreum, 

ENULA  CAMPANA. 
TLond,"]  Radix, 

HELENIUM.  [Ed.;}  Radix. 

Inula  helemium  Lin* 

Elecampane.    The  roots. 

This  is  a  very  large  downy 
plant,  fometimes  found  wild  in 
moid  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpe- 
cially  when  dry,  l)as  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell :  its  tafte,  on  firft 
chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it 
were  fomewhat  rancid ;  in  a  4ittle 
time  it  difcovers  an  aromatic  bit- 
tcmds, 
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ternefsy  which  hj  degrees  becomes 
confiderably  acrid  and  pmngent. 
Elecampane  root  is  principally  re- 
commended for  promoting  expec- 
toration in  humoral  adhmas  and 
coughs :  liberally  taken,  it  is  faid 
to  excite  urine^  and  loofen  the  bel- 
ly. In  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
large  quantities  of  this  root  arc 
candied9  and  ufed  as  a  ilomachic, 
for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
▼ifcera  in  general.  Spirituous  li- 
quors e$tra^  its  virtues  in  greater 
perfedion  than  watery  ones  :  the 
former  fcarcely  elevate  any  thing 
in  dlftillation :  with  the  latter  an 

.  effential  oil  arifes,  which  concretes 
into  w^ite  flakes ;  this  poffefles 
at  firA  the  flavour  of  the  elecam- 
pane^  but  is  very  apt  to  lofe  it 
in  keeping.  An  extra^  made 
with  water  poflefFcs  the  bittemcfs 
and  pungency  of  the  root,  but  in  a 

.  lefs  degree  than  one  made  with 
fpirit. 

ERUCA.  IBrun.']  Semen. 

Braffica  eruca  Lin, 

Rocket.     The  feeds. 

This  was  formerly  much  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  for  medicinal 
ufe»  and  for  fallads  ;  but  is  at 
prefent  lefs  common.  In  appear- 
ance, it  refembles  mudard  ;  but 
is  eafily  diftineuifliable  by-  the 
fmoothnefs  of  its  leaves,  and  its 
difagreeable  fmell.  The  feeds 
have  a  pungent  tafte,  of  the  muf- 
tard  kind,  but  weaker:  they  have 
been  long  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
fiaes  ;  and  may,  probably,  have 
in  fome  cafes  a  title  to  this  vir- 
tue, in  common  with  other  acrid 
plants. 

ERYNGIUM.  [Lonci.-]  Radix. 
Eryngiutn  maritimum  Lin, 
Eryngo.     The  root. 
This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fome  of  our  ftindy  and  gravelly 


fhorcs ;  the  roots  arc  flender,  and 
very  long ;  of  a  pleafant  fweetifli 
tade,  which,  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and 
acrimony.  They  are  accounted 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have 
alfo  been  celebrated  as  aphrodi- 
fiac  ;  their  virtues,  however,  are 
too  weak  to  admit  them  under  the 
head  of  medicines. 

KUPATORIUM.  IBrun.'i 
Hcrba. 

Kupatcrium  cannahinum  Lin, 

Hemp  agrimony.    The  plant. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
fides  of  Frivers  and  ditches.  It  has 
an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  very  bitter 
tade,  with  a  conllderable  Ihare  of 
pungency.  The  leaves  are  much 
recommended  fo^  ftrengthening 
the  tone  of  the  vifcera,  and  as 
an  aperient ;  and  are  faid  to  have 
excellent  cfFc^s  in  the  dropfy, 
jaundice,  cachexies,  and  fcorbu- 
lic  difordcrs.  Boerhaave  informs 
us,  that  this  is  the  common  me- 
dicine of  the  turf-diggers  in  Hoi* 
land,  againd  fcurvies,  foul  ulcers, 
and  fwellings  in  tlie  feet,  to  which 
they  arc  fubje.St.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  faid  to  operate  as  a  ftrong 
cathartic  :  but  it  is  not  ufed  in 
Britain,  and  has  no  place  in  our 
phiirmacopocias. 

EUPHORBIUM.  ISuec.'i  Gurm 
mi  re/ma. 

Euphorbia  officinarum  Lift, 

Euphorbium. 

This  gummi  refmous  fubftance 
is  a  fpontaneous  exudation  from 
a  large  oriental  tree.  It  is  brought 
to  us  immediately  from  Barbary, 
in  drops  of  an  irregular  form ; 
fome  of  which,  on  being  broken 
are  found  to  contain  little  thorns, 
fmall  twigs,  flowers,  and  other 
vegetftblc  matters ;  others  are 
hollow, 
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hollowi  without  any  thing  in  their 
cavity:  the  tears,  in  general,  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour  externally, 
but  fomewhat  white  within :  they 
break  eafily  bctwe-.n  the  fingers. 
Xiichtly  applied  to  the  tongue,  they 
afiedt  it  with  a  very  (harp  biting 
tafte ;  and,  on  being  held  for  fome-* 
time  in  the  mouth,  they  prove  ve- 
hemently acrimonious,  inflaming 
and  ezulcerating  the  fauces,  &c. 
Euphorbium  is  extremely  trouble- 
fome  to  pulverize  ;  the  finer  part 
of  the  powder,  which  iflJes  oft*,  af- 
feding  the  head  in  a  violent  man- 
ner. The  acriixiony  of  this  fub- 
Aance  is  fo  great,  as  to  render  it 
unfit  for  any  internal  ufe  :  feve- 
ral  correctors  have  been  contrived 
to  abate  its  virulence  ;  but  the 
beft  of  them  are  not  to  be  trud- 
ed  :  and  as  there  feems  to  be  no 
real  occafion  for  it,  unlefs  for 
£bme  external  purpofes,  we  think, 
with  Hoffman  and  others,  that  it 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the 
catalogue  of  internal  medicines. 
And  accordingly  it  has  now  no 
place  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
pharmacopceias  ;  but  is  dill  retain- 
ed in  moft  of  the  foreign  ones, 
and  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  flernu- 
tatory. 

EUPHRASIA.  IBrun:]   Folia. 

Euphrqfia  ojicinarum  Lin. 

Eyebright.     The  leaves. 

This  is  a  very  low  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  in  moift  fields.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  as  an  oph- 
thalmic, both  taken  internally,  and 
applied  externally.  Hildanus  fays, 
he  has  known  old  men  of  feventy, 
who  had  loft  their  fight*  recover  it 
again  by  the  ufe  of  this  herb :  later 
praflitioncrs,  however,  have  not 
been  fo  happy  as  to  obfcrvc  any 
fuch  good  effieds  from  it.  At  pre* 
fenty  ic  18  tctallyi  and  not  unjuftly» 
difregarded. 


F/^BA.  [i?eA.]  Semen. 

Vida  Faha  Lin. 

Beans.     The  feed. 

Beans  are  of  greater  ufe  for  culi- 
nary than  medical  purpofes  ;  they 
are  a  ftrong  flatulent  food,  fufSci- 
ently  nutritious,  but  not  eafy  of 
digeftion,  efpecially  when  grown 
old.  A  water,  diftilled  from  the 
flowers,  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
cofmetic,  and  ftill  retains  its  charac- 
ter among  fome  female  artiils. 

FERRUM    [ZW.   EiBrt.'] 

Umuthm,  Si/u.imdr,  Rubi^o^  Zi- 
mctura  Saccharata  vul?6  Alan  SaC' 
char  at  us  ;  Ferrum  '^itriolatum. 

Iron. 

Iron  cemented  with  animal  or 
vegetable  coal,  forms  fteeL 

Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper  Ibr 
medicinal  ufe  than  the  fofter  iron, 
as  being  more  difficultly  aded  on 
by  the  animal  juices  and  the  com- 
mon menftrua :  iron  diflblves  rea- 
dily in  all  acids,  and  rufts  freely  in 
the  air,  efpecially  if  occafionally 
moiftened  with  water;  flcel  requires 
a  longer  time  for  its  folution,  and 
does  not  ruft  fo  eafily. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe  me- 
tals, and  feveral  preparations  of 
tliem,  are,  to  confirin^e  the  fibres, 
to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  pro- 
mote deficient  fecretions,  and  at  the 
fiime  time  reprefs  inordinate  dif- 
charges  into  the  inteftinal  tube. 
By  the  ufe  of  them,  the  pulfe  is 
very  fenfibly  raifed  ;  the  colour  of 
the  face,  though  pale  before,  chan- 
ges to  a  florid  red  ;  the  alviiie,  uri- 
nary, and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
increafed.  Nidorouseru£kations,and 
the  fsces  voided  being  of  a  black 
colour,  are  marks  of  the  medicine 
taking  due  efiedl. 

An  aperient  virtue  is  ufually  at- 
tributed to  fome  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  and  an  aftringent  to 
others ;  but  in  rcalityi  they  all  pro- 
duce 
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duce  the  effc^  both  of  aperients 
aai  aftringents,  and  feem  co  differ 
only    in    degree.      Thofe    dillin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  ol'  aftringcnt 
^mecimes  cccafion  a  very  copious 
difcharge  of  unne,  or  a  diarrhcci  ; 
while    thofe    called  aperient    fre- 
quently ftop  thefe  ev;icuati(ins. 
Where  either  pre ttr natural  dif- 
*"    charge,  or  fuppreilion  of  natural  fe- 
cretioDs,  proceeds  from  a  languor, 
this  metal  will  fupprcfs  the  Hu;:,  or 
remove  the  fuppreilion  ;  but  where 
"  the  circulation  is  already  tou  quick, 
and  the  folids  t'O  tenfc  and  rigid, 
or  where  there  is  any  ftriAure  or 
fpafmodic  contraAion  of  the  vef- 
fels  ;  iron,  and  all  tlie  preparations 
of  it  will  aggravate  the  fymptoms. 
Though   the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  a (51  all  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  they  are  not  equal! y 
proper  in  all  conftiiutions.     Where 
acidities  abound  in  the  iirlt   paU 
iages,  the    crude   tilings   reduced 
into  a   tine   powder,  prove  mure 
fer?iceable  than  thj  moll  claborat.: 
preparation    of    them.       On    xXv: 
other   hand,   where    there    is   no 
acid  in  the   prim-j;  vix,  the   me- 
tal ought  to  be  diffolved  in  fome 
faline  mendruum  ;  hence  a  folu- 
tion  of  iron  in  acid  liquors  has  in 
many  cafes  excellent  effects,  where, 
as  Boerhaave  obferves,  the  more 
mdigeftible    preparations,    as    the 
calces  made  by  tire,  have  fcarcely 
any  tSt€t  at  all      If  alkalcl'ccut 
jaices  be  lodged  in   the  iiomach, 
this    metal,    thouj^h    given    in   a 
liquid  form,  proves  at  leaft  nfclcfs ; 
for  here  the  acid  folvent  is  abfor- 
bed  by  the  a'kaline  matters  which 
it  meets  with  in  the  body,  fo  as  to 
leave  the  iron  reduced  to  an  in- 
aAive  calx. 

Chalybeate  medicines  are  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  differ,  indepen- 
dehtly  of  differences  in  the  con- 
ftittttion,  according  to  the  nature 


of  the  acid  united  wiih  the  metal : 
vegetable  acids  fuperadd  a  deter- 
gency  and  aperient  virtue;  com- 
bined with  the  vitriolic,  it  adls  in 
the  Rrll  paffagc  as  :i  pnwcrful  ape- 
rient ;  whilo  the  r.itrnns  renders 
it  extr;:rnely  llyptic,  and  the  mu» 
riat'C  (till  more  f»).  The  different 
preparations  of  iron  will  ^e  more 
particularly  mentions!  afterwards* 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  which 
feemi  naturally  friendly  to  the  ani- 
mal body. 

Its  chief  preparations  arc  the 
prc[^jired  lilinyri  and  rail,  the  tinc- 
ture, the  lah,  and  the  martial 
i^owers,  or  jWrunt  anunoniucale  ^ 
and  thde  are  uied  principally  in 
calVs  oi  weakncfs  and  relaxation, 
whether  attended  with  morbid 
difcharges,  cr  morbid  fuppref- 
ficr.i. 

FILIX.  iLond,  Ed,-]  Radix. 

Potyl'udiuoi  fdix  mas  Lin, 

Common  male  fern.     The  root. 

Several  ipecies  of  ilic  fern  rooc 
had  fi)tmerly  a  place  in  the  materia 
medicji,  and  the  prefcnt  article 
ii^tm^  to  have  bjt;ii  employed  at 
leaCt  as  early  as  the  days  of  Diof. 
corides'',  for  the  purpol'e  for  which 
it  ii  now  ul'eJ  in  medicine.  It 
was,  hov/cvcr,  entirely  negleiflcd, 
till,  a  r. umber  of  years  ago,  a  reme- 
dy employed  by  M.idame  Noufei* 
of  Switzerland  f«ir  tha  cure  of 
the  txni.i,  claimed  the  atteutioa 
o^  the  pra»5titianers  of  France, 
Her  fecret,  after  being  tried  at 
Paris  under  the  dIr;:clion  of  fome 
of  the  mod  eminent  phyficians, 
was  purchafed  by  iht:  French  king, 
:ind  afterwards  publiJhcd.  Since 
that  time,  the  filix  n^as  iias  been 
introduced  into  the  pharmacopoeias 
both  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Collc^ci. 

Th:  dlirc  mas  is  a  vegetable, 
gro'.vi.ig   in   great    abundance    in 
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almoft  every  part  of  Britain  where 
the  ground  is  not  cultivated.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  root  lies 
horizontally,  and  has  a  number  of 
appendages  placed  clofe  to  each 
other  in  a  vertical  dlre^ion,  while 
a  number  of  fmall  fibres  ftrike 
downwards.  The  large  rootj  to- 
gether with  its  appendages,  are  to 
be  referved  for  ufe.  The  two 
ends,  however,  are  to  be  cut  off, 
the  one  being  too  old  and  fpongy, 
the  other  too  new  and  green. 

This  root,  under  the  form  of 
powder,  is  found  to  be  a  very  ef- 
fedual  cure  for  the  taenia  lata,  or 
tape- worm.  It  fome times  alfo, 
although  not  with  equal  certainty, 
fucceeds  in  the  removal  of  the  tae- 
nia cucurbitina,  or  gourd-worm. 

Two  or  three  drachms  of  the 
powder  are  taken  in  the  morning, 
no  fupper  having  been  taken  the 
night  before.  It  generally  creates 
a  flight  ficknefs.  A  brifk  ca- 
thartic with  calomel  is  given  a 
few  hours  after,  which  fometimes 
brings  off  the  tsenia  entire ;  if  not, 
the  lame  courfe  mufl  be  followed 
at  due  intervals. 

After  being  long  kept  in  the 
(hops,  its  a^ivity  is  much  diminifh- 
ed.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed 
as  foon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  being  brought  to  a  ftate 
fit  for  reducing  it  to  powder  by 
drying  it  before  the  fire. 

FLAMULA  JOVIS.  [if^/n.] 
Fotu^Jlores, 

Ciematis  reBa  Lin. 

Upright  virgin's  bower.  The 
leaves  and  flowers. 

This  article  is  introduced  into 
but  few  of  the  modern  pharmaco- 
pceias,  and  has  never  been  much 
employed  in  Britain.  As  well  as 
many  other  active  articles,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  a  ppifonous  nature,  it  was 
fome  time  ago  recommended  to  the 


attention  of  pradlitioners  by  Dr 
Stoerk  of  Vienna. 

Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  fo  acrid 
as  to  biifter,  Dr  Stoerk  recom- 
mends it  in  venereal,  cancerous 
and  other  cutaneous  aiffedions»  in 
iliofe  headachs,  pains  of  the  bonei, 
and  wafting s  of  the  habit»  the  Gon« 
fequences  of  lues  venerea.  £xter« 
nally  the  powder  is  fprinkled  on 
the  ulcers  ;  the  forms  for  internal 
ufe  are  the  infufion  and  extrad. 

FCENICULUM  DULCE. 
[Lond.']  Semen,  [_Ed.'}  Semen^  Radix, 

yJnethum  fcentculum  Liu, 

Sweet  fennel.  The  feeds  and 
root. 

The  feeds  of  fennel  have  an 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  moderately- 
warm,  pungent  taile,  and  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  fweetnefs.  A 
fimple  water  is  prepared  from  them 
in  the  fhops ;  they  are  ingredients' 
in  the  compound  fpirit  of  juniperSy 
and  fome  other  ofHcinal  compofw 
tions. 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm,  but 
has  more  of  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
than  the  feeds:  Boerhaave  fajf, 
that  this  root  agrees  in  tafte,  fmell* 
and  medical  qualities,  with  the  ce- 
lebrated gtnfeng  of  the  Chinefe ; 
from  which,  however,  it  appears 
to  be  very  confiderably  different. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed 
for  any  medicinal  ufe. 

FOENUM  GRiECUM.  {Und. 
Ed.l  Semen, 

TrigoneHa  Fanum-gracum  Lin. 

Fenugreek.    The  feed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  in 
the  foutherh  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  luly ;  from  whence 
the  feeds  arc  brought  to  us.  Thef 
are  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  a  rhom- 
boidal^figure,  X  difagr^eable  (Irons 
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finell  and  a  mucilaginous  tafte: 
Their  principal  ufe  is  in  cataplafms, 
fomentations,  and  the  like,  and  in 
emollient  glyfters.  They  entered 
the  oleum  e  muc'daginibus  of  the 
(hops ;  to  which  they  communicate 
a  GonGderable  (hare  of  their  fmell. 
But  this  formula  ia  now  rejected. 

FORMICJE  CUM  ACERVO. 

Furmka  rufa  Lin. 

Ants. 

Thefe  infedi  are  at  prefcnt  not 
employed  by  ns  in  medicine, 
though  formerly  much  celebrated 
for  aphrodifiac  virtues.  They 
enter  the  aqua  mag/tan imitatts,  and 
other  compofitions  of  foreign 
dtfpenfatories.  Thefc  animals  con- 
tain a  truly  acid  juice,  which  ihey 
-(bed  in  fmall  drops  on  being  ir- 
ritated ;  by  infudng  a  quantity  of 
live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water,  an 
acid  liquor  is  obtained  nearly  as 
ftrong  as  good  vinegar.  Neumann 
obferves,  that  on  diftilllng  them 
cither  with  waler  or  pure  fpirit, 
a  clear  limpid  oil  arifes,  which  hns 
fcarcely  any  tafte,  or  at  leaR  is 
not  hot  or  pungent  like  the  eflen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables. 

In  fome  of  the  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, they  are  the  bafis  of  an 
oleum  form/car  urn  f  z  fptrituf  formi- 
carum,  and  a  fpiritus  Jormicarum 
acidui, 

F  R  A  G  A  [Suec,']  FruSus 
recenSf  folia, 

Fragaria  vefca  Lin. 

Strawberry  ;  its  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  leaves  are  fome  what  ftyptic 
and  bitterifh ;  and  hence  may  be 
of  fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  vifcera;  atfd  immoderate  fe- 
cretions,  or  a  fuppreflion  of  die 
natural  evacuations,  depending 
-thereon:  they  are  recommended 
in  hsemorrhagies  and  fluxes ;  and 


likewife  as  aperients,  in  fuppreC- 
fion  of  urine,  obftruAions  oi  the 
vifcera,  in  the  jaundice,  &c.  The 
fruit  is  in  general  very  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach : 
like  other  fruits  of  the  dulco-acid 
kind,  they  abate  heat,  quench 
thiril,  loofen  the  belly,  and  pro^ 
mote  mine;  but  do  not  afford 
much  nouriftiment.  Geoffroy  ob- 
ferves, that  the  urine  of  thofe  who 
eat  liberally  of  this  fruit,  becomes 
impregnated  with  its  fragrant 
fmell. 

FRAXINELLA.      Sec    Die- 

TAMNUS  ALBUS.' 

FRAXINUS  ISuecJ]  Cortex  el 
femen. 

Fraxirms  exeelfior  Lin. 

The  aih  tree.  Its  bark  and  feeds." 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode* 
rately  aftringent,  and  as  fuch  has 
fometimes  been  ufed.  It  has  alfo 
been  propofed  as  a  fubftitute  for 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of 
intcrmittcnts ;  but  its  efficacy  is  not 
■confirmed  by  experience.  The 
feeds,  which  are  fomewhat  acrid, 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  fo  many  other  medi- 
cines more  agreeable,  and  more 
cflicacious  for  thefe  intentions, 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  alh-tree 
have  long  been  negle^ed. 

FULIGO  LIGiNI  [£^.] 

Wood  foot. 

This  concrete  -is  of  a  fhintng 
black  colour,  a  difagreeable  fmell* 
and  an  acrid,  bitter,  naufeous  tafte. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  hyfteric  and  o- 
ther  nervous  cafes,  in  which  it  is 
fometimes  given  in  conjunftion 
with  the  fetid  gums.  Its  virtues 
are  cxtra^ed  both  by  watery  and 
fpirituous  liquors ;  ^ach  of  which* 
if  the  foot  be  of  a  good  kind,  dtf- 
folve  about  one  fizth.  Soot  is  faid 
C  to 
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G£NISTA.  iLonJ.']  Cacumnh 
Jemen,      [£^.]  Summitatei. 

Starttum  Jioparium  Un. 

Broom.    The  tops  and  feed. 

The  leaves  of  diis  fhrub  have 
a  naufeous  bitter  tafte :  decodtions 
of  them  loofen  the  belly,  pro- 
snote  arine,  and  ftand  recommend- 
ed in  hydropic  cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove 
cathartic  in  decodtion,  and  eme- 
tic in  fubftance ;  though  in  fome 
places,  Lobel  informs  us,  they 
are  commonly  ufed^  ajid  in  large 
quantityi  in  falads,.  without  pro- 
ducing, any  e£Eed  of  this  kind. 
The  qualities  of  the  feeds  are 
little  better  determined :  fome  re- 
port, that  they  purge  almoit  as 
ilrongly  as  hellebore,  in  the  dofe 
of  a  drachm  and  a  half ;  while  the 
author  above  mentioned  relates, 
that  he  has  given  a  decoction  of 
two  ounces  of  them  as  a  gentle 
emetic. 

An  infufion  of  a  drachm  of 
well  powdered  and  fifted  brown 
ieed,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  glafs 
and  a  half  of  rich  white  wine, 
taken  in  the  morning  fading,  is 
recommended  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  as  a  fovereign  remedy 
in  dropfy.  The  patient  is  after- 
wards to  walk  or  ride  for  an  hour 
and  an  half,  and  then  to  fwallow 
two  ounces  of  olive  oil.  This 
method  is  to  be  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  day»  till  the  cure 
be  completed. 

Broom  adies  have  been  long  re* 
commenced  in  dropfies,  and  are 
particularly  celebrated  by  Dr  Sy- 
denham. But  the  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  depends  entirely  on  the 
alkaline  fait,  and  not  in  the  fmall- 
cfl  degree  on  the  vegetable  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  burning. 

X5ENTIANA,  iUnd.  Ed.l^ 
Radix. 


PfartlL 


- ,  Gentiana  luHa  Lin* 

'  Gentian.     The  root. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  la 
fome  parts  of  England:  but  the 
dried  roots  are  moft  commonly 
brought  from  Germany.  They 
ibould  be  chofen  freih,  and  of 
a  yellow  or  bright  gold  colour 
within.  •  This  root  is  a  ftron^*  bit- 
ter ;  and  as  fuch  very  frequently 
uied  in  pra6lice :  in  tafte  it  is 
lefs  exceptionable  than  moil  of 
the  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs, 
Infufions  of  it,  flavoured  with 
orange-peel,  are  fufficiently  grate* 
ful.  It  is  the  capital  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  wine-tindture,  and  in- 
fufion of  the  (hops.  An  extrad 
made  from  it  is  likewife  an  offici- 
nal preparation. 

This  ufeful  bitter  is  not  employ- 
ed under  the  form  of  powder,  as 
it  lofes  its  virtue  confiderably  by 
drying,  which  is  requifite  for  gi- 
ving it  that  form. 

A  poifonous  root  .was  fome 
years  ago  difcovered  among  fone 
of  the  gsntian  brought  to  Lon- 
don;  the  ufe  of  which  occaflon- 
ed  violent  diforders,  and  in  fome 
inllances  death.  This  is  eafily 
diftingui(hable  by  its.  being  in- 
ternally of  a  white  colour,  and 
void  of  bittemefs.  This  poifon- 
oujs  fimple  feems  to  be  the  root 
of  the  aconitum  ;  a  plant  with 
which  Lobel  informs  us  the  in- 
habitants of  fome  parts  of  the 
Alps  ufed  formerly  to  empoifoa 
darts. 

GEOFFRiEA..    [AV.]  Cortex. 

Geojffraa  inermis  Lm. 

Cabbage-tree.      The  bark.' 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  low  favannahs  o£ 
Jamaica,  is  of  a  grey  colour  ex- 
ternally, but  black  and  furrowed 
on  the  infide.  It  has  a  mucila- 
ginou«  aad  fwcetifli  tafte,  and  a 
difagreeable 
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difagreeable  fmell.      It  is  given 
in  cafes  of  worms,    in    form  of 
powder,    decodtion,    fyrup«    and 
eztrad.      The    decoAIon    is  pre- 
ferred ;    and   is  made  by   (lowly 
boiling    an    ounce    of    the    frelh 
dried  bark  in  a  quart  of  water, 
till  it  afiiime  the  colour  of  Ma- 
deira wine.      This    fwectened    is' 
the  fyrup;    evaporated,  it  forms 
an    extradl.      It    commonly   pro- 
duces fome  ficknefs  and  purging : 
fbmetimes  violent  effeds,   as  vo- 
miting,    delitium,     and     fever. 
Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  be  owing 
to  an    over-dofe,  or   to  drinking 
cold  water ;  and  are  relieved  by 
the  ufe  of  warm  water,  caflor  oil, 
or  a  vegetable  acid.     It  fhould  al- 
ways  be    begun   in   fmall   dofes. 
VThep    properly    and    cautiuufly 
adminiftered,  it  is  faid  to  operate 
[        as  a  very  powerlul  anthelmintic, 
particularly  for   the   cxpulfion  of 
'         the  lumbrici,   which    are   a  very 
comiAon   caufe  of  diftafe   in   the 
Weft  India  Iflands  ;  and  there   it 
i«  very  frequently  employed.     But 
it  has  hitherto  been  little  ufed  in 
Britain. 

GINSENG.    ILond.  Ed.-]  Ra- 

Panax  q.uuu]uefoilum  Lium 

Ginfeng.     The  root. 

Ginfeng  is  a  fmall  root.  Wh»t 
^  ufed  in  Britain  is  chiefly 
'bought  'from  North  America : 
'ometimes  from  China  ;  but  much 
'^rc  frequenrly  the  American 
{lofeng  is  carried  from  Britain 
,  ^0  China.  Every  root  is  an  inch 
Or  two  long,  taper,  finely  dri- 
fted, of  a  whitidi  or  ycllowilh 
^lour.  It  has  a  very  fwcet  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  llight  bitter- 
nefs  and  warmth.  • 

The  Cbincfe  are  faid  to  have 
*  very,  extraordinary  opinion  of 
^  virtues  of  this  rooty  and  to 


confider  it  as  an  univerral  reftora- 
tive  in  all  decays,  from  age,  in- 
temperance, or  difeafe.  The  great 
value  there  fet  upon  it,  has  pre- 
vented its  being  exported  thence 
into  other  countries,  and  its  dif« 
covery  in  North  America  is  but 
of  late  date  ;  fo  that  among  us 
it  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely 
ufed  ;  altliough^  from  what  cai» 
be  judged  of  it  from  the  taile,  it 
feems  to  dcferve  fome  regard,  c- 
fpecially  as  it  is  now  procurable  in 
plenty. 

GLADIOLUS.     Sec  Iris  pa- 

LUSTRIS. 

GLYCYRRHIZA.  [Loinf. 
Ed,'\  Radix. 

G/ycyrrhisia  glabra  Lin, 

Liquorice.     The  root. 

This  is  produced  plentifully  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  :  that 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  owo 
is  preferable  to  iiich  as  comes 
from  abroad.  The  powder  of  li- 
quorice uTually  fold  is  often  mixed 
with  flour,  and  perhaps  too  oftea 
with  fubllances  not  quite  fo  whole* 
fonie  :  the  beft  fort  is  of  a  brown- 
iih  yellow  colour,  the  fine  pale  yel* 
low  being  generally  fophi(Ucated> 
and  it  is  of  a  very  rich  fweet  tafte» 
much  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  tlie  frelh  root.  Liquorice  is 
almolt  the  only  fweet  tliat  quench- 
es tliirft ;  whence  it  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  adipfon.  Galea 
takes  notice,  that  it  was  employ- 
ed with  this  intention  in  hydro- 
pic cafes,  to  prevent  the  neccf- 
fity  of  drinking.  Mr  Fuller,  ia 
his  Medicina  Gymnqftica^  recom- 
mends fliis  roct  as  a  very  ufeful 
peroral,  and  fays  it  excellently 
foftens  acrimonious  humours,  aC 
the  fame  time  that  it  proves  gen- 
^tly  detergent :  and  this  account 
is  warranted  by  experience*.     It 
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Si  an  ingfredient  in  feyeral  com- 
pounds. An  extraft  is  dirtied 
to  be  made  from  it  in  the  fhopsy 
but  this  preparation  is  brought 
chiefly  from  abroad^  though  the 
foreign  extradl  is  not  equal  to 
fuch'as  is  made  with  proper  care 
among  ourfelves* 

GRAMEN.  ISuic-a  IU£x. 
Triiicum  repens  Lin. 

Suick  grais.  The  roots, 
rafs  roots  have  a  fweet  rough- 
Uh  taftc.  They  are  principal- 
ly recommended  in  aperient 
fpring  drinks^  for  what  is  called 
purifying  and  fweetening  the 
hlood. 

GRANA  PARADISI. 
[Bniif.]  FruSus. 

Amomum  granum  paradifi  Un . 

Grains  of  paradife. 

The  fruit  known  by  this  name 
is  brought  from  the  £aft  Indies. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fig,  di- 
vided internally  into  three  cells, 
in  each  of  which  are  contained 
two  rows  of  fmall  feeds  like  car- 
damoms. Thefe  feeds  are  fome- 
what  more  grateful,  and  confider- 
ably  more  pungent,  than  the  com- 
mon card^oms^  approaching  in 
this  refpeA  to  pepper,  with 
which  they  agree  alfo  in  their 
pharmaceutical  properties  ;  their 
pungency  refiding,  not  in  the  dif- 
tilled  oil,  as  that  of  cardamoms 
does,  but  in  the  reiin  eztraded 
by  fpirit  of  wine. 

GRANATUM.  iLond.']  Fioris 
petalufiit  Balauftium  Aaum,  FruSlus 
Cortex. 

GRANATA  MALUS.  lEd.^ 
Cortex  FruSii,  Fiores  piem^  Ba- 
lauftia  dim. 

Pumta  Granatum  Lin. 

Pomegraoatc.  The  flowers  call- 


ed   bahuftmef   and   rind   oF  the 
fruit. 

The  pomegranate  is  a  low  tree, 
or  rather  fhrub,  growing  wild  in 
Italy  and  other  countries  in  die 
fouth  of  Europe ;  it  is  fomedmes 
met  with  in  our  gardens ;  but 
the  fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued,  rarely  comes  to  (hch  per- 
fe&ion  as  in  warmer'  climates. 
This  fruit  has  the  general  quaC« 
ties  of  the  other  nireet  fummer 
fruits,  allaying  heat,  quenching 
thirft,  and  gently  loofening  the 
belly.  The  rind  is  a  ftrong  afr 
tringent,  and  as  fuch  is  occafion- 
ally  ufed.  The  flowers  are  of 
an  elegant  red  colour,  in  appear- 
ance refembling  a  dried  red  rofe* 
Their  tafte  is  bitterifli  and  aftrin- 
gent.  They  are  recommended  ia 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cafes  where  aftringent  medicines 
arc  proper. 

GRATIOLA.  ILond.  Ed.^ 
Herba. 

Grattola  ^inalis  Un. 

Hedge  hyflbp.    The  leaves. 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  met  with 
among  us,  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  difagree- 
able  tafte  ;  an  infuiion  of  a  hand* 
ful  of,  them  when  frcfh,  or  a 
drachm  when  dried,  is  faid  to 
operate  ftrongly  as  a  cathartic. 
Kramer  reports,  that  he  has  fotmd 
the  rootoi  this  plant  a  medicine 
fimilar  in  virtue  to  ipecacuanha. 

This  herb  has  been  mentioned 
as  lifeful  in  the  venereal  difeafe  s 
and  it  has  been  highly  extolled  in 
maniacal  cafes. 

GUAIACUM.  [Lond.  Ed.  2 
Lignum f  corteXf  gummi  r^lma. 

Guaiacum  ^cinalt  Lin. 

Guaiacum.  Its  wood,  bark»  and 
refin. 

The  guaiacum  is  a  tree  growing 
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ia  the  warmer  parti  of  the  Spanifh 
Weftlndiei. 

The  wood  ii  very  ponderous, 
of  a  dofe  compad  texture ;  the 
outer  part  is  of  a  ycUow  colour* 
the  heart  of  a  deep  blackiih  green, 
or  Ttfiegated  with  black,  green, 
pale,  and  brown  colours :  the  bark 
is  thin,  finoothy  externally  of  a 
dark  greyiQi  hue:  both  have  a 
{lightly  aro(natic»   bitterifliy   pun* 

Ssnt  tafte;  the  bark  is  fomewhat 
e  weakeft.  The  rcfin  which 
exudes  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  brought  to 
OS  in  irregular  mafles,  ufually 
friable,  of  a  dufky  greenifh,  and 
fometimes  of  a  reddifh  caft,  with 
pieces  of  the  wood  among  them : 
Its  tafte  is  more  acrid  and  pun- 

eit  than  that  of  the  wood  or 
k. 

Their  general  virtues  are  thofe 
of  a  warm  ftimttlatine  medicine  : 
Cfaey  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and 
other  vifcera ;  and  remarkably 
promote  the  urinary  and  cuticu- 
lar  difcharges ;  hence  in  cutaneous 
defedations,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  obftrudions  of 
the  excretory  glands,  they  are 
eminently  ufeful :  rheumatic  and 
other  pains  have  often  been  relie- 
ved bj  them.  The  refm  is  the 
moft  adive  part,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  wood  and  bark  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  the  reQn  con- 
tuned  in  them:  the  refm  is  ez- 
traded  from  the  wood  in  part  by 
watery  liquors,  but  much  more 
perfedly  by  fpirituous  ones(  the 
refin  is  given  from  a  few  grains 
to  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  drachm, 
which  laft  dofe  proves  for  the  moft 
part  confiderably  purgative*  The 
officinal  preparations  of  guaiacum 
are  a  folutioa  of  the  gum  in  rec' 
tified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  a  folution 
in  volatile  fpirit. 

Quaiacum  in  decoction  has  been 


faid  to  cure  the  Yeneteal  difeafe; 
and  in  this  country  it  is  frequently 
ufed  as  an  adjuvant  to  mercury. 
The  refm  diifolved  in  rum*  or 
combined  with  water,  by  meani 
of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  egg^ 
or  in  the  form  of  the  volatile  tinc- 
ture or  elixir,  is  much  employed 
in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatifin. 
The  tindure  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  twice  a- 
day,  and  is  fometimes  ufefully 
combined  with  laudanum. 

GUMMI     AMMONIACUM. 

See  Ammoniacom. 


GUMMI 
See  Arabica. 


ARABICUM. 


GUMMI  £L£MI.    See  Elk- 

Ml. 

GUMMI  TRAGACAN- 
THA.    See  Tragacantha. 

GUTTA  GAMBA.  See  Gam- 

BOGIA. 

PI-EMATITES.  Labis  [Brunei 
Haematites,  or  bloodftone. 
This  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a  dark  reddifli 
or  yellowifli  colour:  it  is  found 
either  along  with  other  ores  of 
iron,  or  in  diftinA  mines  by  itfelf* 
Its  medical  virtues  do  not  vary 
from  thofe  of  raft,  and  the  com- 
mon croci  of  iron-,  notwitftandine 
the  extraordinary  opinion  which 
many  have  entertained  of  it ;  fuch 
sis  its  curing  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
which  Geoftroy  fays  the  hsmatitcs 
dries  and  heals. 

HiEMATOXYLUM.  ILond.J 
Lignum^  vulgo  lignum  Campedfumum* 

LIGNUM  CAMPfiCHEN- 
SE  five  HiEMATOXYLUM, 
lE£n,'i  Ugnum. 

Hamatoscylum 
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Hof^joioxylitm  Campecblanum  Lin. 

Logwood  or  Campeachy  wood. 

This  wood  is  brought  chiefly 
from  Campeachy  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras.  It  is  ufually  in  large 
logsy  very  coxnpadt  and  hard,  of  a 
red  colour,  and  an  a'ftringent  fweet 
tafte.  It  has  been  for  a  h>ng 
time  ufed  by  the  dyers,  but  not 
till  lately  as  a  medicine ;  a  de- 
coction of  it,  and  the  extrad, 
are  ufed  .  in  our  hofpitals,  and 
are  faid  to  have  proved  very  fer- 
viceable  in  diarrhoea.  It  frequent- 
ly tinges  the  ftools,  and  fometimes 
the  urine.  The  extradt  is  now 
received  into  the  (hops  ;  and  it 
B6  found  to  be  a  very  uieful  aftrin- 
gent- 

HEDERA  ARBOREA. 
[Brun.'y  Foliaj  refina. 

Htdera  helix  L.in, 

Ivy.     The  leaves  and  refin. 

This  is  a  climbing  (hruhby 
plant,  growing  commonly  on  tlie 
trunks  of  trees,  or  on  old  walls. 
The  leaves  have  rarel  /  been  given 
'internally  :  notwithftanding,  they 
are  ftrongly  recommended  a^ainft 
the  atrophy  of  children  ;  their 
tafte  is  naufeous,  acrid,  and  bit- 
ter. ExteroaHy,  they  have  fome- 
times been  employed  for  drying 
and  healing  ichorous  fores,  and  for 
keeping  iflues  open.  The  berries 
were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  quali- 
ty ;  later  writers  have  recommend- 
ed them  in  fmall  dofes,  as  diapho- 
retics and  alexipharmics  ;  and 
Mr  Boyle  tells  us,  that,  in  the 
London  plague,  the  powder  of 
tliem  was  given  in  vinegar  with 
;good  fuccefs,  as  a  fudoriBc.  It 
is  probable  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
pofition  was  rather  owing  to  the 
vinegar  than  to  the  powder. 
The  rcfm  was  ranked  by  the 
^mtients  (if  their  l^x^v^  rw  xir^v 


was  the  fame  with  our  ^0199111  AcA- 
ra)  among  the  depilatories. 

HEDERA      TERRESTRIS. 

{Ed}  Herba. 

Glechoma  hederacta  Un, 
Ground-ivy.  The  leaves* 
Grolind-ivy  is  a  low  plant,  fre- 
quent in  hedges  and  ihady  places. 
It  has  an  aromatic,  though  not  ve- 
ry agreeeble  fmell ;  and  a  quick, 
bitterilh,  warm,  ufte.  This  herb 
is  an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient, 
and  detergent;  and  hence  (lands 
recommended  againft  laxity,  de- 
bility, and  obdrudions  of  the  viA 
cera :  it  was  extolled  for  clean- 
fmg  and  healing  ulcers  of  the  in- 
ternal parts,  even  of  the  lungs; 
and  for  purifying  the  blood.  It 
is  cadomary  to  infufe  the  dried 
leaves  in  malt  liquors ;  a  pradice 
not  to  be  commended,  though 
it  readily  communicates  its  virtues 
to  them,  and  helps  to  fine  them 
down :  fcarce  any  other  herb  has 
this  effect  more  remarkably  than 
ground-ivy. 

HELLENIUM.     See  Enula 

CAMP  ANA. 

HELLEBORASTER. 
[Lond.^  Foiiam. 

Helleboms  fvetidtts  Lin, 

Bear's  foot.     The  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  taken 
in  feveral  different  forms,  have 
been  recommended  as  a  very  pow- 
erfui  anthelmintic.  They  are  par- 
ticularly extolled  by  Dr  DiflTet 
in  his  EfTay  on  the  Medical  Coo- 
ftitution  of  Great  Britain,  efpe- 
cially  under  the  form  of  fynip, 
made  by  moiftening  the  leaves  of 
the  frefh  herb  in  vinegar,  and  then 
preiHng  out  their  juice,  which  is 
formed  into  a  fyrup  with  coarfe 
fugar.  Of  this  fyrup,  Dr  Biifet 
gave  to  children  from  two  to  fix 
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years  of  age,  oce  tea  fpoonr'ul  at 
bed  time,  aod  another  in  the 
morning,  for  two  or  three  days 
foccellively.  The  dole  was  in- 
crealed  or  dimiuilhed,  according 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
And  in  this  way  he  found  it  very 
fuccefst'ul  in  the  ezpulfion  of  lum- 
brici. 

Where  the  helleborafter  is  to  be 
employed,  this  form  is  perhaps 
the  belt,  and  it  may  fucceed  where 
others  have  failed  ;  hut  it  (liould 
not  be  employed  till  fat'er  anihel- 
mintics  have  been  tried  in  vain  ; 
for  the  imprudent  adminillration 
ef  it  has  been  fometimes  attended 
with  fatal  confequcnccs. 

HELLEBORUS       ALBUS. 

VERA  rRUM.  [£J.]  HeMona 
Mus,  Radix* 

VercUrum  album  Lin. 

White  hellebore.  The  root, 
'  This  plant  grows  fpontancoufly 
in  Switzerland  and  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Germany.  The  root 
has  a  naufeous,  biueriih,  acrid 
tafte,  burning  the  mouth  and 
fauces  :  if  wounded  when  frelh, 
It  emits  an  extremely  acrimonious 
juice,  which  mixed  with  the  blood, 
by  a  wound,  is  faid  to  prove  very 
dangerous  ;  the  powder  of  the 
dry  rooty  applied  to  an  ifTue,  oc- 
cafions  ^  violent  purging  ;  fnu£Fed 
up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a  ftrong, 
and  not  always  a  fafe  fternutatory. 
Taken  internally  it  aAs  witli  ex- 
treme violence  as  an  emetic,  and 
has  been  obferved,  even  in  a  fniall 
dofe,  to  occafion  convuldons,  and 
other  terrible  diforders.  The  an- 
cients fometrmes  employed  it  in 
▼ery  obftinate  cafes,  and  always 
fnade  it  their  laft  refource.  Mo- 
dem pradice  feenns  to  have  almoft 
CBtirely  rejeded  its  internal  ofe, 
thcnigh   fome    pra^itloners*  have 


lately  ventured  on  fo  large  a  dofe  as 
a  Iciuple,  in  maniacal  cafe$,Vand 
have  found  good  effects  from  it 
alter  the  llrongcr  antimonial  pre- 
parations had  been  given  in  vain. 
A  tincture  and  honey  of  it  were 
formerly  kept  in  the  ihops,  but 
are  now  rcjefted  from  [he  Loiidiin 
pharmacupueia.  Tiie  former  is 
(till  retained  by  the  Edinburgh 
College,  but  it  is  vtry  rarely,  if 
ever,  uled. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER. 
ILo^iil]  Radix. 

M  EL  AMPODIUAL  [  EdinJ] 
Radix 

IIMbo'US  ni^er  Lin. 
Black  licllcbore,  or  melampcdi* 
um.     Tiie  roots. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland, 
:and  Auiiria  :  tlie  eatlinefs  of  i^s 
l^owers,  which  fomctimcs  app^r 
in  Decc:nber»  hai>  gained  ic  a  place 
in  our  gardens. 

In  fome   parts  of  Germany,  a 
fpecics  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
uled,  which  frequently   produced 
violent,  and  ibmc times  deleterious, 
eff«.<5ls  :  this   the  Wirtcrobcrg  Col- 
lege  particularly   caution  ag'4inft» 
though    wiihont   mentioninj^    any 
marks     by  which   it   may  be  dif- 
tinj,»u.lbed,    or    even    giving    tlic 
prccife    name   of   the   plant.      Ic 
appears    to    be     the    HiLeboroJlit 
above  described,  whole  roots  are 
paler  than  thofe  of  the  black  helle- 
bore.    The  roots  of  the   poifon- 
ous  aconites  refcmble  in  appear- 
ance   thofe   of    the     black    helle- 
bore ;  and  in  the  Breflaw  colleftions 
we  find  fome  in  (lances  of  fatal  ef- 
fedls  occafioned  by  miftaking  the 
one  ibr  the  other :  thefe  alio  are 
happily    diftinguifliable    by   their 
colour  ^  the  aconitum  being  lighter 
coloured  th^in  even  the  paleil  of 
the  black  hellebores^ 
IT  Th^ 
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-  The  tafte  of  hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr 
Grew  obfervesy  is  firft  felt  on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then 
ipVeads  immediately  to  the  mid- 
dle, without  beiDg  much  percei- 
ved on  the  intermediate  part ;  on 
chewing  it  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
tongue  feems  benumbed,  and  af- 
{t€ttd  with  a  kind  of  paralytic 
fiupor,  as  when  burnt  by  eating 
any  thing  too  hot:  the  fibres 
are  more  acrimonious  thah  the 
bead  of  the  root  from  which  tliey 
iflue.  Black  hellebore  root,  ta- 
ken in  dofes  of  from  fifteen  grains* 
to  half  a  drachm,  proves  a  ftrong 
cathartic:  and  as  fuch  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  maniacal 
and  other  diforders  proceeding 
from  what  the  ancients  called  atra 
hilts.  It  docs  not  however  appear, 
that  our  black  hellebore  adls  with 
fo  much  violence  .as  that  of  the 
ancients  :  whence  many  have  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be  a  different  plant; 
and  indeed  the  deferiptions  which 
the  ancients  have  lefc  us  of  their 
hellebore,  do  not  agree  with  any 
€f  the  forts  ufually  noticed  by 
modem  botanifts.  Another  fpe* 
cies  has  been^  difcovered  in  -the 
eaftem  countries,  which  Tourne- 
fort  diftinguiflies  by  the  name  of 
btlUborui  nigar  orientaiif,  am/>/rfftmo 
fiSo,  cauli  praaliOi  fiore  purpuraf* 
cente ;  and  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  the 
true  ancient  hellebore,  from  its 
growing  about  Mount  Olympus, 
and  in  the  ifland  of  Anticyra,  ce- 
lebrated of  old  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  antimaniacal  drug  ;  he 
relates,  that  a  fcruple  of  this  fort, 
given  for  a  dofe,  occafioned  con- 
▼ulfions. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prcfent  prin- 
cipally confidered  as  an  alterative  : 
and  is  frequently  employed,  in 
(mall  dofes,  for  promoting  the  u- 
terine  and  urinary  difchorges^  and 


opening  inveterate  oblbmAions  of 
the  glands :  it  often  proves  n  very 
powerful  emmenagogue  in  ple- 
thoric habits,  where  (ieel  is  inef- 
fedtual  or  improper.  An  extnift 
made  from  this  root  with  waters 
is  one  of  the  mildeft,  and,  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  cathartic,  the  moft 
efFedual  preparation  of  it,  ope- 
rating fufficiently,  without  occa- 
fioning  the  irritation  which  the 
pure  refin  does.  A  dndhire  drawn 
with  proof  fpirit  contains  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  heUebore,  and 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  beft  pre- 
parations  of  it  when  defigned  for 
an  alterative :  this  tindure  and  the 
extract  are  kept  in  the  (hops. 

The  melampodium  is  the  bafis 
of  Becher's  tonic  pills  for  the 
dropfy.  The  root  is  ordet-ed  to 
be  macerated  in  reAified  fpirit  of 
wine,  the  liquor  exprefled  is  re* 
peatedly  mixed  with  water  and 
duly  CLvaporated.  This  is  made 
up  into  pills  with  an  extrafi  of 
myrrh  and  powder  of  carduus  be- 
nedidus.  They  are  faid  to  be  ca* 
tharttc  and  diuretic,  and  at  the 
faipe  time  tonic. 

HERMODACTYLUS. 
IBrun.']  Radix. 

J  I  is  tuherofa  Lin, 

Hermodadil. 

This  is  a  root  brought  from 
Turkey.  It  is  of  the  (hape  of  a 
heart  flatted,  of  a  white  colour, 
compad^,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  pow<« 
der  ;  of  a  vifcous  fweetifh  tafte, 
with  a  (light  d.egree  of  acrimony. 

Hermodadiis  were  of  great  re- 
pute among  the  ancients  as  a  ca- 
thartic :  but  thofe  we  now  meet 
with  in  the  (hops  have  very  little 
purgative  virtue ;  Neumann  de> 
clares  he  never  found  them  to  have 
any  efiFeA  at  all. 

HIPPOCASTANUM..  [Ei/.] 
Fni&uu 
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JE/itJus  hifipocaflamm  Lin* 
tiorfe-cheifmit.  The  fruit. 
This  frnit  has  been  tifed  as  food 
for  fheep  and  poultry,  and  as  fope 
for  wafliing.  It  was  much  em- 
plojed  in  powder  as  a  fternutatory 
hj  an  itinerant  oculift»  and  has 
been  recommended  by  feme  others 
in  certain  ftates  of  ophthalmia, 
headacb,  &c.  in  which  errhines  are 
indicated. 

Its  eflFeds  as  a  (lemutatory  may 
alfo  be  obuined  by  ufing  it  under 
the  form  of  infafion  or  decoftion 
drawn  up  into  the  noftrils.  It 
is  entirely  with  a  view  to  its 
cirhine  power  Aat  it  is  now  in- 
troduced into  the  pharmacopccia 
of  the  Edinburgh  College.  The 
bark  has  alfo  been  reprefented 
as  a  cut^  for  intermittent  fevers  ; 
and  it  is  probably  with  this  in- 
^tion  that  this  part  of  the  hip- 
pocaftanum  is  introduced  as  an 
offictnal  article  into  the  Pharmaco- 
peia Roffica. 

HORDEUM.  ILond.  Ed.'\  Se^ 
"in^  cmni  cortici  nudaSum, 

Hordewn  dtfticbon  Un, 

Barley,  and  pearl-barley. 

Barley  is  a  well-known  farina- 
ceous grain.  Pearl-barley  is  pre- 
pared  by  grinding  the  fbcll  bar- 
ley into  little  round  granules, 
^liich  appear  of  a  kind  of  pearly 
Wliiicacfs. 

Barley,  in  its  feveral  ilates,  is 
Wore  cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and 
lefi  nutritious,  than  wheat  or 
^4t8 :  among  tlie  ancients,  dc- 
codions  of  it  were  the  principal 
^ment  and  medicine  in  acute 
difesires.  Both  a  fimple  and 
tompound  decodion  of  barley 
^  introduced  into  our  pharmaco- 
P«ias. 


HORMINIJM 
[3fwi.]  Herba. 


SATIVUM. 


Hcrminum  Jalvia  Lin, 

Garden  clary.  The  leaves  and 
fcfds. 

Tlicfc  have  a  warm,  bitterifh, 
pungent  tafte ;  and  a  ftrong,  noc 
very  agreeable,  fmell :  the  tonch 
difcovcrs  in  the  leaves  a  large 
quantity  of  glutinous  or  refmous 
matter.  They  are  principally  re- 
commended in  the  fluor  albus, 
and  other  female  weaknefTes,  ia 
hy^eric  diforders,  and  in  flatulent 
colics. 

HYDRARGYRUS,  five    Aa- 

CENTUM  VXVUM.  [^Lond.  Ed,"} 

Mercury,  or  quickfilver. 

Mercury  is  an  opaque  filver-co- 
loured  mineral  fluid  ;  appearing 
to  the  eye  like  tin  or  lead  when 
melted:  it  is  15  times  heavier 
than  water;  it  remains  fluid  in 
great  degrees  of  cold,  and  con- 
geals at  40  degrees  below  o  of 
Fahrenheit's  fcale.  In  the  Are  it 
proves  totally  volatile.  This  mi* 
neral  is  either  met  with  in  its  fluid 
form  in  the  earth  ;  or  extraded 
by  art  from  certain  ores.  There 
are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain.  What  is 
employed  in  Britain  comes  chiefly 
from  Hungary. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medi- 
cine feems  to  have  been  little 
known  before  the  flfteenth  century. 
The  ancients  confidered  it  as  a 
corrofive  poifon,  though  of  itfelf 
perfectly  void  of  acrimony,  tafl:e, 
and  fmell :  there  are  examples  of 
its  having  been  lodged,  for  years, 
in  cavities  both  of  bones  and  fleftiy 
parts,  without  its  having  injured 
or  afFcded  them.  Taken  into 
the  body  in  its  crude  ftate,  and 
undivided,  it  pafies  through  the 
inteftines  nnchanged,  and  has  not 
been  found  to  produce  any-confi- 
derablc  efled.  It  has  indeed 
been  recommended  in  afthmas  and 
diforders 
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diforders  of  the  lungs  ;  but  the 
virtues  .  attributed  to  it  in  thefe 
cafes  have  not  been  warranted  by 
experience. 

Notwithflanding  ihe  mildnefs. 
jand  inactivity  of  crude  (juickfilver 
undivided ;  yet  when  refolved  by 
fire  into  the  form  of  fume,  or 
ptherwife  divided  into  very  mi- 
nute particles,  and  prevented  from 
re-uniting  by  the  interpofition  of 
proper  luoftances,  or  when  it  is 
combined  with  mineral  acids,  it 
has  very  powerful  effedts ;  af- 
fording the  moft  violenp  poi- 
ibns,  and  the  moft  excellent  re- 
medies wi^h  which  we  are  ac- 
qu'iinted. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei- 
ther given  internally,  or  introdu- 
ced into  the  habit  by  external  ap- 
plication, fcem  to  forward  circu- 
lation through  even  the  njinuteft 
and  moft  remote  vefTels  of  the 
body  ;  and  may  be  fo  managed 
ias  to  promote  all  the  excretions 
through  the  emunftorics.  Hence 
their  common  ufe  iii  inveterate 
chronic  diforders,  and  obftinate  ob- 
(Irudlions  of  the  excretory  glands  ; 
in  cutaneous  difeafes  ;  and  in  the 
venereal  lues.  If  their  power  be 
not  reftrained  to  certain  emunc- 
torics,  they  tend  chiefly  to  affedt 
the  mouth  :  and  opcafion  a  plen- 
tiful evacuation  from  the  falival 
glands. 

The  falutary  elFcfts  of  mercu- 
rials do  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  fenfible  evacuation.  This 
medicine  mqy  be  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as,  with- 
out occafipning  any  remarkable 
diicharge,  to  be  productive  of 
very  happy  cifeds.  I'o  anfwer 
this  purpofe,  it  iliould  be  given  in 
very  fmill  dofes,  in  corjundtion 
^.^  /  wth  fuch  fubftances  as  determine 
its  aflion  to  the  kidneys  or  the 
pores  of  the  (kin.     By  this  me- 


thod inveterate  cutaneous  and  ve- 
nereal didempers  have  been  cured, 
without  any  other  fenfible  excre- 
tion than  a  gentle  increafe  of  pcr- 
fpiration  or  urine.  Ulcers  which 
difcharge  for  fome  time  a  very  fe- 
tid matter,  difcharge  gradually 
lefs,  and  at  length  kindly  heal,  by 
a  long  continued  ufe  of  mercury^ 
If  the  mercury  (hould  at  any  time, 
from  cold,  or  the  like,  aiFed  the 
mouth,  it  may  be  reftrained  by 
omitting  a  dofe,  and  by  warm  or 
fuitable  medicines  promoting  the 
perfpiratio?.  Cooling  purgatives 
are  alfo  often  employed  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  perhaps  the  moft 
eifedlual  means  of  giving  with 
fafety  a  fudden  check  to  a  mer- 
curial falivation,  is  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  large  blifter  to  th» 
back. 

Mercury,  as  ufed  in  medicine, 
has  been  employed  In  a  very  great 
variety  of  forms.  Of  the  prepa- 
rations dirc£^ed  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  we  fhall 
afterwards  treat  in  particular  :  but 
to  give  a  full  and  comprehenfive 
view  of  them,  we  fhall  here  fub- 
join  Dr  flack's  table,  in  which 
they  are  fy ftematically  arranged. 


Qnickfilver  is  prepared  for  medi- 
cal purpofes, 

I.  By  djftillation,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure it  pure. 

Hytlrargynis  purificatus.    LonH. 

II.  By  triture,  that  it  may  be  ex- 
quifitely  divided. 

Piliilsc  Uydrargyri.     JA.  et  Lond. 
HydrAi'gyrus  cum  creta.     Lond. 
Em;Ualtnim  Hydrirgyri,  five  coc- 

rul.     Kd. 
Tjnp'afirum  Litbargyri  cum  Hy- 

drnrg^'ro,    Lond. 

Em* 
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EmpUftrnm  Aminoniaci  cum  Hy- 

drargyro.     Lund. 
UnffueotDin  Hydrargyri,  five  cccnil. 

VMgyemtum  Hydrargyri  fortius  et 
mitiKt.     Lond. 

III.  B7  calcioationy  or  the  joint 
a^Mon  of  heat  and  air. 

Hydrargynis  calcinatus, 

Vulgo,    Mereurius    pracipitatus 

IV.  By  the  a6lion  of  faline  fub- 
ftances. 

I.  With  the  Vitriolic  acid. 

Hydrargynis  vitriolatus  flaTiM,  vul- 
go Turp«th(im  mineralc.     £d. 
^Bydrqigvrus  vit/ipfntus.     X<ond. 


^ItlTth ^  N  itf bus  ac i d . 

r55#*^     Ungiif ntnm  Hydrargyri  nitrati.  Ed. 
A       ci  Lond. 

Hydra rgyrus  nitratus  ruber.     £d. 
f     et  Lond^  ,  -. 

3.  With  the  Muriatic  acid. 

Hydrargynis    mnriatus    corrofivos, 

Ed. 
Hydrargyrtu  rrmriatju.    Lond. 
Hy<!iargyrus  muriatus  mitis.     £d. 
Calonutas.    Lond. 
Hydrargynis  muriatus  prsecipltatus. 
.  Ed. 
Hydr ar gyrus  muriatus  mltis.  Lond. 

4.  With    the  Acetous   acid  or 
Vinegar. 


Hydrargynis     acetatus. 

Lond. 
filulx  Keyferi. 


Ed.     ct 


5.  Precipitated  by  means  of 
alkalies  from  its  folution  in 
acids. 

Hydrargyrus  praecipitattis  cinereus. 

Kd. 
Mereurius  pracipitatusfufats, 
Calic  hydrargyri  alba.     Lond. 


Unguentum  Calcis  Hydrargyri  al- 
bx.    Lond. 

V.  Combined  vrith  Sulphur. 

Hydrargyrus     falphuratus     niger. 

Ed. 
Hydrargyrus  cum  Sulphure.  Lond. 
Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus    ruber, 

Lond. 
Pilulae    Hydrarpyri   ninriati   mitis 

five     Calomelano%      comnofiiic 

Ed. 

Notwithftanding  this  great  num- 
ber .  of  mercurijl  preparations^ 
which  however  is  fmall  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  in  iiunt  of  the 
foreign  pharnjacopccias,  or  in  our 
own  old  ones,  every  iifeful  pur- 
pofe  to  be  anfwered  by  mercury 
may  be  obtained  from  a  very 
'ew.  The  mercurial  preparations 
in  general,  may  be  divIJcd  into 
two  great  clafTes,  the  mild  and 
acrid.  Every  purpofe  to  be  an- 
fwered by  the  former,  may  be  ac- 
compliihed  by  the  Unguentum  by* 
drar^yri  and  Vilulte  hydrargyri  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopcpias  ;  while  the  eflFefts  to  be 
obtiiined  from  the  latter  may  be 
derived  from  Calomel  and  Corro- 
five  Sublimate  Mercury. 

The  marks  of  pure  mercury 
are,  its  globules  not  lofing  their 
fpherical  figure,  when  poured  on 
wood  ;  its  not  communicating  a 
tinge  to  water,  or  fweetnefs  to  vi- 
negar, when  rubbed  with  them ; 
its  evaporating  entirely  in  an  iron 
fpoon  over  the  fire ;  and  its  ha- 
ving a  fhining  appearance,  without 
any  pellicle  on  its  furface.  Mer- 
cury is  heft  purified  by  diftillation 
in  an  iron  pot,  with  a  long  neck 
whofe  end  is  immerfed  in  water. 

Quickfilvcr  has  fome times  been 
ufed  in  its  pure  metallic  (late,  with 
a  view  of  removing  obftrudtion 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  from  an 
idea  that  it  would  operate  by  its 
weight.  But  it  is  feldom  attend- 
ed 
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ed  with  good  cffcdls,  and  fomc- 
times  it  does  harm. 

An  iinmcnfe  number  of  volumes 
have  been  written  rcfpe^ing  its 
operation  and  life  in  different  dil- 
cafes,  and  particularly  in  venereal 
affeftions.  Some  authors  refer  its 
operation  to  an  evacuant  power, 
others  to  its  operating  as  a  pecu- 
Tiar  (limulus,  and  others  to  its  pof- 
feffing  a  power  of  dellroying  or 
neutralizing  the  venereal  virus.  Of 
thefe  opinions,  the  laft  is  the  mod 
generally  received,  and  perhaps 
the  bed  founded. 

In  virulent  gonorrhoea,  it  is 
doiibted  whether  mercury  be  ne- 
iceffary.  This  difeafe  is  common- 
ly treated  like  any  fimilar  in- 
fiammation ;  and  the  chief  things 
attended  to  are  cleanlinefs  of  the 
parts,  a  regular  belly,  and  an  ab- 
liinence  from  every  thing  ftimu- 
lant  in  food,  drink,  &c«  An  in- 
jeftion  of  oil  with  calomel,  or  white 
precipitate,  is  much  ufed,  and  fome 
prefer  a  watery  folution  of  opium. 
I'he  more  a^ivc  injcdlions  have 
fometimes  very  difagreeable  con- 
sequences. 

When  the  conftitution  is  af- 
fe(*led,  which  is  known  by  tilccrs 
on  the  glans,  buboes,  ulcers  in 
the  mouth  or  throat,  copper  co- 
loured fpots  and  ulcers  on  the 
Airfare,  nodes,  &c.»  mercury  is 
thrown  into  the  body,  either  by 
friftion  or  by  the  mouth.  The 
general  rule  is,  to  keep  up  a  (light 
forenefs  of  the  gums  for  fome 
Jbort  time  after  the  fymptoms  dif- 
uppear;  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  mercury 
fometimes  continues  gleets,  and 
induces  ulcers,  that  ore  difficultly 
dillinguifhed  from  venereal  ones  ; 
and  that  ihcfe  laft  only  yield  to 
warm  bathing,  diaphoretic  dilu- 
ents, opiates,  country  air,  and 
;nilk    diet.     Corrofive   fublimate 


is  fometimes  ufed,  as  more  fpeedt- 
]y  arreting  difagreeable,  fpread- 
ing,  or  dangerous  ulcers  ;  but  the 
completion  of  the  cure  (hoold  al- 
ways be  truded  to  the  mild  prepa- 
rations alone.  Mercury  is  alfo 
ufed  in  rabies  canina,  in  worms,  in 
hydrocephalus  intenJus,  in  tetanot, 
and  is  confidered  as  an  antidote  to 
Aie  variolous  matter. 

HYDROLAPATHUM. 

[^^.]  Radix. 

Ki/mex  aquaticui  lAn, 
Water-dock.  The  root- 
The  leaves  of  this  dock  gently 
loofen  the  belly,  and  have  ibme- 
times  entered  decodtons  for  re- 
moving a  coftive  habit.  The /toots 
manifed  to  the  tade  a  coqfidec- 
able  adringency  ;  they  form  an 
ink  with  iron,  and  are  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  en-  - 
taneous  diforders,  either  exhibited 
internally,  or  applied  externally 
in  ointments,  cataplafms,  lotions* 
and  fomentations.  Muntingius 
publifhed  a  treatife  on  this  plant 
in  1 68 1,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  our  great  water- 
dock  is  the  herba  Britamnica  of  the 
ancients.  He  therefore  afcribes 
to  the  hydrolapathum  all  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  the  herba  Bri* 
tarmicfif  particularly  recommend-  - 
ing  it  againd  fcurvy  and  all  iu 
fymptoms. 

HYOSCYAMUS.  [£J.]  Herba^ 
fimen,  '  ,. 

Hyofcyamus  niger  Uti, 

Common  black  henbane.  The 
herb  and  feeds. 

This  vegetable  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  mod  parts  of  Bri- 
tain :  it  has  long  been  confiderod 
as  one  of  the  mod  deleterious  poi- 
fons  ;  but  it  nevertlielefs  proves  on 
many  occafions  a  very  ufefnl  medi- 
cine.   The  London  College  have 
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given  it  no  pbce  in  their  lift,  and 
yet  fome  of  the  London  pra^i- 
tioners  mention  it  is  a  remedy  which 
they  frequently  employ  with  much 
benefit. 

The  fmell  of  the  hyofcyamus  is 
ftrong    and    peculiar  ;     and    the 
leaves,  when  bruifed,  fmell  like  to- 
bacco.    This  fmell  is  ftill  llronger, 
when  the  leaves  are  burnt ;  and 
on  burning,  they  fparkle  with  a 
deflagration  fomewhat  refembling 
diat  of  nitre  ;    but  to  the   tafle 
they  (hew  no  evident  faltne   im- 
pregnation.    When  chewed,  they 
are  in(ipid,mild,and  mucilaginous; 
yet,  ^hen  taken  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, they   produce   the    moft    a- 
hrmingV£Feds.     They  give  the  ap- 
pearances of  intoxication,  attend- 
ed with  delirium,  remarkable  dila- 
tation, of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes, 
I     asdconvulflbns.  Hyofcyamus  often 
produces  fweat,  and  fometimcs  an 
troption  of  puftules  over  the  fur- 
iace,  and  generally  fctund    ileep, 
foccceded  bv  ferenity  of  mind,  and 
recruited  vigour  of  the  body :  but 
like  the  other  narcotics,   it  often 
gives  rife  to  vertigo,  headach,  and 
general  uneafinefs.      It  fometimes 
occaiions  vomiting,  colic  pains,  a 
copious  flow  of  urine,  and  purging. 
On  the  whole,  like  opium,  it  is  a 
powerful  anodyne  ;  and  like  cicu- 
ta.  is  free  from  any  conftipating 
effeA,  having  ratlier  a  tendency  to 
move  the  belly. 

From  thefe  effeds,  it  is  not 
fnrprifmg  that  hyofcyamus  (liould 
have  been  introduced  into  the 
pradice  of  medicine  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, it  appears  to  have  been 
nfed  both  externally  and  internally 
for  a  variety  of  purpofes.  Sevcrad 
different  fpecies  of  the  hyofcyamus 
were  formerly  employed,  as  ap- 
.  pears  from  the  writings  of  Diofco- 
tides  and  others.    Celfus,.  in  par- 


ticular,  was  very  fond  of  this  me* 
dicine  ;  he  ufcd  it  externally  as  a 
collyrium  in  cafes  of  ophthalmia  : 
he  employed  it  topically  for  allay- 
ing the  pain  of  tootbach ;  and  he 
gave  it  internally,  both  with  the 
view  of  mitigating  other  pains,  and 
of  producing  quiet  fleep. 

For  a  confiderable  length  of  time^ 
however,  hyofcyamus  fell  almoft 
into  difufe ;  but  the  employment  of 
it  has  of  late  been  revived  by  Dr 
Stoerk  of  Vienna ;  and  it  has  been 
ufed  both  by  him,  and  by  many 
other  practitioners  in  tliofe  cafes 
where  an  anodyne  is  requifite,  and 
where  an  ohjedion  Occurs  to  the  ufe 
of  opium.  It  is  employed  for  refoU 
ving  fwclling,  and  allaying  pain  in 
cafes  of  fciri  hus,  under  the  form  of 
cataplafm  of  the  leaves,  or  of  a 
plaftcr  made  from  die  oil  of  the  feeds 
and  powder  of  the  herb,  with  war, 
turpentine,  and  other  articles  ;  or  of 
ointment  made  of  the  powder  of 
the  leaves  with  hcg's  lard.  In  open 
ulcers,  the  powder  of  the  leaves, 
fprinkled  on  tlx  part,  has  often  a 
good  effci^. 

An  extraA  from  the  leaves,  or 
from  the  feeds,  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  given  internally  ;  but 
contrary  to  what  happens  with 
cicuta,  the  former  appears  to  he 
the  moft  powerful.  This  extrad 
has  been  given  with  advantage  in 
a  variety  of  nervocs  affedlions,  a& 
mania,  melancholia,  epilepfy,  hy- 
(leria,  &c.,  in  glandular  fwellings,. 
in  obftinate  ulcerations  ;  and  iA 
every  cafe  where  it  is  neceflary 
either  to  allay  inordinate  action, 
or  mitigate  pain.  In  accomplifli- 
ing  thefe  ends,  it  is  often  no  lefs 
ufeful  than  opium ;  and  it  fre- 
quently fiicceeds  whore  opium  pro- 
duces very  difagrceable  eff«:ds. 
The  dofe  of  this  extract  muft  be 
accommodated  to  thecircuniftances 
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parts  of  Germany,  from  whence 
we  are  fupplied  with  roots  fuperior 
in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe  raifed 
in  our  gardens.  The  odour  of 
this  root  is  very  fragrant ;  its  tafte 
is  bitterifh,  warm,  and  pungent, 
glowing  in  the  mouth  for  a  long 
time  after  it  has  been  chewed. 
Though  undoubtedly  an  elegant 
aromatic,  it  is  not  regarded  in  the 
prefent  pra6lice  ;  and  accordingly, 
it  has  no  place  in  the  Londpn  phar- 
macopoeia. 

IPECACUANHA  ILond. 
Ed.'}   Radix. 

Ipecacuanh.     The  root. 

The  vegetable  from  which  this 
root  is  obtained,  is  not  with  cer- 
tainty determined,  any  more  than 
that  of  jalap. 

The  root  is  brought  from  the 
Spanifli  Weft  Indies.  It  is  di* 
▼ided  into  two  forts*  Peruvian 
and  Brazilian :  but  the  eye  dif- 
txnguifhes  three,  afh-coloured  or 
grey,  brown  and  white.  The 
afh-coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipe- 
cacuanh  of  the  (hops,  is  a  fmall 
wrinkled  root,  bent  and  contort- 
ed into  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  ihort  pieces  full 
of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular 
fiffiireSf  quite  down  to  a  fmall 
white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in 
the  middle  of  each  piece :  the 
cortical  part  is  compaA,  brittle, 
looks  fmooth,  and  refinous  upon 
breaking  :  it  iias  very  little  fmell ; 
the  tafle  is  bitterifh  and  fubacrid, 
covering  the  tongue  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  The 
brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat 
more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing  $ 
of  a  brown  or  blackifh  colour 
without,  and  white  within;  this 
is  brought  from  Brazil.  The 
white  fort  is  woody,  has  no  wrin- 
kles* and  no  perceptible  bitter- 
Qels  in  tafte.    The  fira  f^rt^  the 


a(h*coloured  or  grey  ipecacoanfa^ 
is  that  ufually  preferred  for  medi- 
cinal  ufe.  The  brown  has  been 
fometimes  obferved,  even  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent  ef- 
feds.  The  white,  though  taken 
in  a  large  one,  has  fcarcely  any 
effedt  at  all;  Mr  Geo£Froy  calls 
this  fort  baflard  ipecacuanha  and 
complains  that  it  is  an  impofition 
upon  the  public.  Geo£Froy,  Neu« 
mann,  Dale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
inform  us,  that  the  roots  of  a 
kind  of  apocynum  (dog's  bane)  are 
too  frequently  brought  over  io- 
ftead  of  it ;  and  inftances  are 
^iven  of  ill  cpnfequences  attend* 
mg  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots.  If  the 
marks  above  laid  down,  particu- 
iarly  the  afh-colour,  brittlenefs, 
deep  wrinkles,  and  bitterifh  tafte» 
be  carefully  attended  to,  all  mii^ 
takes  of  this  kind  may  be  prevent- 
ed. 

Ipecacuanh  was  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  middle  of  laft 
century^  and  an  account  of  it 
publifhed  about  the  fame  time  by 
Pifo  ;  but  it  did  not  come  into 
general  ufe,  till  about  the  year 
1686,  when  Helvetius,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lewis  XIV.,  intro- 
duced  it  into  pradtice.  This  root 
is  one  of  the  mildefl  and  fafeA 
emetics  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  and  has  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  if  it  ihould  not 
operate  by  vomit,  it  pafFes  off  hj 
the  other  emundories.  It  was 
introduced  among  us  with  the 
charader  of  an  almoft  infallible 
remedy  in  dyfenteries,  and  odier 
inveterate  fiuzes ;  in  menorrhagia 
and  leucorrhoea ;  and  in  diforderr 
proceeding  from  obfirudHons  of 
long  flanding :  nor  has  it  lofl  its 
reputation  by  time.  In  dyfeib 
teries,  it  almofl  always  prodaces 
happy  effects,,  and  often  performs 
a  fpecdy  cure.      In   other  fluxes 
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of  tbe  beUy,  in  begmning  dyfen- 
terieiy  aad  fach  as  are  of  a  malig- 
Qant  kind,  or  where  the  patient 
breathes  a  tainted  air»  it  has  not 
be<n  fbnnd  equally  fuccefsful:  in 
theJe  cafer,  it  is  nccc/Tary  to  con- 
tinue its  afe  for  feverai  days,  and 
to  join  it  with  opiates,  and  diapho 
reCici.  This  root,  given  i.",rub. 
fiance,  is  as  eflfeduai,  if  nof  more 
lb,  than  any  of  its  prepara- 
tiops  :  the  pure  refm  a^s  as  a 
ftrong  irriuting  emetic,  but  is  of 
little  fenrice  in  dyfenteries  ;  while 
an  extrad  prepared  with  water  is 
almoft  of  an  equal  fervice  in  thcfe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though 
it  has  little  effect  as  an  eniecic. 
Oeoffroy  concludes  from  hence, 
that  the  chief  virtue  of  ipecacuanh 
in   dyfenteries,   depends   upon   its 

Sammy  fabftance,  which,  lining 
le  inteftines  with  :i  fofc  mucilage, 
when  their  own  mucus  has  been 
abraded,  occafions  their  exulcera- 
tions  to  heal,  and  defends  them 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices : 
and  that  the  rednous  part,  in 
which  the  emetic  quality  refiJes, 
is  required,  wliere  the  morbific 
matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  But 
if  the  virtues  of  this  root  were 
entirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous 
or  ^ummy  part,  pure  gums,  or 
mucdages,  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.  Water,  aflifted 
by  a  boiling  heat,  takes  up  from 
all  vegetables  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  refinous,  along  with  the 
gummy  matter  :  if  the  ipecacuanh 
remaining  after  the  adion  of  wa- 
ter be  digefted  with  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refm 
as  at  firft  \  fo  that  the  aqueous 
eztradl  differs  from  the  crude  root 
only  in  degree,  being  proportion- 
ally lefs  refmous,  and  having  lefs 
effect,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
tbe   cure   of   dyfenteries.      The 


virtues  of  ipecacnanh,  in  this  dif* 
order,  depend  upon  its  prromoting; 
perfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which 
is  here  of  the  utmoft  impnrtanee« 
and  an  increafe  of  which,  even 
in  heaUhy  perfons,  is  generally 
obferved  to  fupprefs  ilie  evacuation 
by  ftool.  In  dyfenteries,  the 
ikin  is  for  th^  mod  part  dry  and 
tenfe,  and  perfpiration  obftrud- 
ed  :  the  common  diaphoretics 
pafs  off  without  effedt  through  the 
inteftinal  canal  :  but  ipecacuanha 
if  the  patient,  after  a  puke  or  twop 
be  covered  up  warm,  brings  on  a 
plentiful  fweat.  After  the  remo- 
val  of  the  dyfentery,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the 
medicine  for  fome  time  longer,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  relapfe  ;  for 
this  purpofe,  a  few  grains,  divided 
into  feverai  dofes»  fo  as  not  to 
occafion  any  fenfible  evacuation^ 
may  be  exhibited  every  day;  by 
this  means  the  cure  is  effedually 
eftablifhed.  And  indeed  fmatt 
dofes  given,  even  from  the  begin* 
ning,  have  better  effect  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe  than  larger 
ones.  Gcoffroy  informs  us  from 
his  own  experience,  that  he  has 
obferved  ten  grains  of  the  powder 
to  adl  as  effedlually  as  a  fcruple  or 
two ;  and  therefore  confines  the 
dofe  to  between  fix  and  ten  grains  ; 
it  has  lately  been  found,  that  even 
fmaller  dofes  prove  fufficiently 
emetic.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  this  root  are  a  tin^ure  made  in 
wine,  which  accordingly  has  now 
the  appellation  of  r//2um  ipecacuanhtt^ 
and  a  powder  formerly  called  Do* 
vrr's  powdery  but  now  named  Pa/- 
c'/j  Ipecacuanhce  compBjituiy  both  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias. 

Many    ingenious     experiments 

have  been  made  on  the  fubjed  of 

ipecacuanh  by  Dr  Irvine,  for  which 

he  obtained  the  prize  medal  of  the 
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Hanretan  Society  at  Edinburgh 
in  1784.  He  has  afcertained, 
that  this  root  contains  a  guxnmy 
refinoBs  matter ;  that  the  gammy 
ezifts  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  refinous  part ;  that 
the  gummy  part  is  much  more 
powerfully  emetic  than  the  refi- 
nous; that  the  cortical  is  more 
adtive  Uian  the  ligneous  part ; 
and  that  the  whole  root  pofficf- 
fes  conflderable  influence,  both 
as  an  antifeptic  and  aftringent; 
that  the  diftilled  water  has  very 
little  influence ;  but  that  the 
deco6tion  which  remained  in  the 
ftilly  operated  violently  as  an 
emetic,  produced  rigours,  cold 
fweats,  and  other  alarming  fymp- 
toms ;  that  by  long  continued 
boiling,  the  adivity  of  the  root 
js  almoft  totally  deftroyed ;  that 
the  emetic  property  of  ipecactianh 
was  moft  effeitually  counteraded 
by  means  of  the  acetous  acid ; 
infomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the 
powder  taken  in  two  ounces  of 
vinegar,  produced  only  fome  loofe 
ftools. 

Ipecacuanh,  particularly  in  pow- 
der, is  now  advantageoufly  cm- 
ployed  in  almoft  every  difeafe  in 
which  full  vomiting  is  indicated  ; 
and  when  coqibined  with  opium 
as  in  the  Pulvit  fudortficuSf  it  fiir- 
nifhes  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and 
active  fweating  medicine.  It  is 
alfo  often  given  with  advantage 
in  very  fmall  dofes,  fo  as  neither 
to  operate  by  vomiting,  purging, 
nor  fweating. 

The  full  dofe  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanh  is  a  fcniple,  or  half  a 
drachm,  and. double  that  in  form 
of  watery  infuGon.  The  full  dofe 
is  recommended  in  the  parozyim 
of  fpafinodic  afthma,  and  a  dofe  of 
three  or  four  grains  every  morning 
in  habitual  afthmatic  indifpofi- 
tion.    A  dofe  of  y  or  f  gnua  rub- 


bed with  fttgar,  and  given  every 
four  hours  or  oftener,  ii  recon- 
mended  in  uterine  luemorrhaffj, 
cough,  plearify,  hxmoptoe,  &c. 
and  has  often  been,  found  highly 
ferviceable. 

IRIS  FLORENTINA. 
[Land.  Ed,"]  Radix. 
Iris  Florent'ma  Llm, 
Florentine  orris.  The  root- 
Several  varieties  of  iris  are  c  ol* 
tivated  in  our  gardens  on  account 
of  the  elegance  of  their  flowers  ; 
but  the  Florentine  orris  is  what 
is  chiefly  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes.  The  roots  when  re- 
cent, have  a  bitter,  acrid,  nau- 
feous  tafle,  and  when  taken  inter- 
nally prove  ftrongly  cathartic ; 
and  henco  the  juice  is  recommend- 
ed in  dropfles,  in  the  dofe  of  three 
or  four  fcruples.  By  drying  they 
lofe  this  quality,  yet  Rill  retain 
a  fomewihat  pungent,  bitterifii 
tafte ;  their  odour  in  this  ftate  is 
of  the  aroma^tic  kind ;  thofe  pro- 
duced in  the  warmer  climates 
have  a  very  grateful  flavour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  March  vio- 
lets :  hence  the  ufe  of  the  Floren- 
tine orris  in  perfumes,  and  for 
flavouring  liquors  ;  the  fhops  enip 
ploy  it  in  the  Troebt/d  amylL  * 

IRIS  PALUSTRIS.  lEdim.l 
Radix. 

Jris  pfeudticorus  Lin. 

Yellow  water-flag.    The  root. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  ar 
bundance  by  the  brinks  ot  rivers^ 
and  in  other  watery  places:  the 
root  has  an  acrid  tafte ;  and  -when 
frefli  is  ftrongly  cathartic-  The 
ei^prefled  juice,  given  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  fizty  or  eighty  drops  every 
hour  or  two,  and  occafionally  in- 
creafed,  has  been  produMve  of 
very  copious  evacuation,  after  ja- 
lap, gambogei  and  other  ftrong 
purgatives 
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pofgativei  had  proved  bc£feAaal : 
and  in  this  form  only  it  is  nfed ; 
for  by  dryingt  it  entirely  lofes  its 
pargati?«  e&ds.  Although  this 
article  ftill  retains  a  place  in  the 
Zdinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  and 
under  proper  maDagement  might 
probably  Airnifli  an  ufefal  medi- 
cines yet  it  is  at  prefent  very  little 
employed. 

JUGULANS.  lUnd.-}  FruBut 
tmmaiurtis, 

yngkms  regia  Un. 

Walnut.  The  unripe  fruit. 
«  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  fimi- 
lar  in  quality  to  almonds :  the 
fliell  is  aftnngent :  but  neither  of 
them  is  at  prefent  much  employed 
in  medicine  among  Britiih  pradli- 
donersy  although  it  -dill  retains 
a  place  in  moft  of  the  foreign  phar- 
macopfliiasy  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  London  college. 

JUJUBA.  [flr»;i.]  Bacat. 

Riamnut  xifnypius  Lin* 

Jujubes  have  a  pleafant  fweet 
tafte.  They  are  recommended  in 
aA  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids : 
in  coughs  from  thin  (harp  defliix- 
ions ;  and  in  heat  of  urine ;  but 
they  are  at  prefent,  among  us,  a 
ftranger  in  medicinal  pra^ice,  and 
even  in  the  Ihops. 

JUNIPERUS.  iUnd.-]  Bacca, 
cacumin.  C^*]  Bacat. 

Jumperus  comtnunis  Lik 

Juniper.     The  berry  and  top. 

This  is  an  ever-green  (hrub 
growing  on  heaths  and  hilly 
grounds  in  all  paru  of  Europe  : 
the  wood  and  refm  are  not  at  pre- 
fent nfed  for  medicinal  purpofes: 
the  berries  are  brought  from  Hol- 
land and  from  Italy.  The  Italian 
berries  are  in  general  reckoned  the 
beft. 

Jonipfr  berries  have  a  (Irong 


not  difagreeaUe  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  fweet  ufte,  which 
if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  pre- 
vioufly  well  bruifed,  is  followed 
by  a  bitterifh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark;  the 
fweet  in  the  juice;  the  aromatic 
flavour  in  oily  veficles»  fpread 
through  the  fubdance  of  Uie  pulp^ 
and  diftinguiihable  even  by  the 
eye  ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  ieeds  i 
the  trefli  berries  yield,  on  expret 
fion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like,  aro- 
matic juice ;  if  previonfly  pound- 
ed, fo  as  to  break  the  feeds,  the 
juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. 

The  berries  are  good  carmi- 
natives and  (lomachics,  and  are 
diuretic ;  for  thefe  purpofes  a 
compound  fpirit  and  eflential  oil 
diflilled  from  them  are  kept  in  the 
fhops :  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  diflillation  of  the  oil,  pafled 
through  a  drainer,  and  gently 
exhaled  to  the  confidence  of  a  rob, 
proves  likewife  a  medicine  of 
great  utility,  and  in  many  cafes  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  oil  or 
berry  itfelf.  Hoffman  is  ezprefs- 
ly  of  this  opinion,  and  ftrongly 
recommends  it  in  debility  of  the 
ftomach  and  inceftines,  and  fayt 
it  is  particularly  ferviceable  to  old 
people  who  are  fuhjeft  to  thefe 
diforders,  or  who  labour  under  a 
difiiculry  with  regard  to  the  urina- 
ry fecretion.  This  rob  is  of  a  dark 
brownifii  yellow  colour,  a  balfa- 
mic  fweet  tafte,  with  a  little  of  the 
bitter,  more  or  lefs  according  as 
the  feeds  in  the  berry  have  been 
more  or  lefs  bruiied.  The  beft 
form  under  which  they  can  be 
nfed  IS  that^f  a  fimple  watery  in- 
fufion.  This,  either  by  itfelf 
or  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  gin, 
is  a  very  ufeful  drink  for  hydropic 
patients.  An  infufion  of  the  tops 
has  alfo  been  advantageonfly  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  manner. 
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KERMES.  [Brun.']  Grana.fuc- 

<USm 

Cofcui,  querctts  coccifer^B  Lin. 

Kermes.    The  grains. 

Thefc  grains  appear,  when  frefli, 
full  of  fmall  reddifh  ovals  or  ani* 
malculaey  of.  which  they  are  the 
nidus.  On  cxpreffion  they  yield 
a  red  juice»  or  a  bitterilhy  fome- 
vrhat  rough  and  pungent  tafte, 
and  not  an  unpleafant  fmell :  this 
is  brought  to  us  from  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  grains  themfelves 
are  cured  by  fprinkling  them  with 
vinegar  before  exficcation ;  this 
prevents  the  exclufion  of  the  ova, 
and  kills  foch  of  the  animals  as 
are  already  hatched  ;  ocherwife 
they  change  into  a  winged  in- 
feAy  leaving  the  grain  an  empty 
bufk. 

Kermes,  conddered  as  a  medi- 
cine, is  a  grateful,  mild  siftringent 
and  corroborant.  In  this  light  it 
was  confidered  by  the  Greeks: 
the  Arabians  added  a  cordial  vir- 
tue :  European  writers  alfo  have 
in  general  recommended  it  for  ex- 
hilarating the  fpirits,  and  againft 
palpitations  of  the  heart :  it  has 
alfo  been  particularly  recommend- 
ed,' but  without  any  good  founda- 
tion, for  promoting  birth,  and  pre- 
venting abortion. 

KINO.  \^Lond.  £(/.'}  Gummi  re- 
Jtna. 

Gummi  rubrum  ajlringent  Gambi' 
enfe.    Obf.  Med.  Lond. 

Kino,    The  gum-refin. 

Kino  was  firit  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  medical  pradi- 
tioners  by  Dr  Fothergill,  as  being 
a  very  ufeful  vegetable  aftringent ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  other  pradti- 
tieners  it  has  been  fo  far  found  to 
anfwcr  the  chara^er  he  gave  of 
it,  that  it  is  now  in  very  common 
ufe.  It  has  a  confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  the  catechu ;  but  is  of  a 


much  more  refmous  nature,  aod 
of  a  lefs  firm  texture :  it  is  alfo 
redder  and  jnaorc  adringent ;  its 
watery  folution  is  more  decompo- 
fable  by  acids,  and  its  ink  leis  per- 
manent. Its  colouring  and  a- 
ftringent  matter  are  more  perfedly 
taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by  water^ 
though  water  readily  «nough  ex- 
trads  a  confiderablq  ihare  or  both. 
It  is  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in  dtar* 
rhoea,  hzmorrhagies,  Ice.  in  proof 
fpirit  it  forms  an  elegant  tindure  : 
and  it  is  a  principal  ingredient 
in  the  pufvu  a/uminit  eompofitus^ 
and  fome  other  officinal  compofi» 
tions. 

LAC  XRrfsA 

Milk. 

Milk  ts  a  fecretion  peculiar  to 
d^  females  of  the  order  of  mam- 
malia. It  may  be  confidered  as 
a  kind  of  emulfion,  coufiftmg  of 
butter,  cheefe  and  whey  ;  the  whey 
containing  a  mucilaginous  (accha- 
rine  matter,  which  keeps  the  but- 
ter and  cheefe  in  union  with  its  wa- 
ter ;  and  it  is  from  this  fugary 
part  that  milk  is  fubjeA  to  the  vi- 
nous fermentation,  as  in  the  Kv£- 
fian  Koumis,  a  vinous  liquor  made 
of  mare's  milk,  and  recommend- 
ed in  phthifis  and  cafes  of  weak* 
nefs. 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly 
with  eommon  water,  the  minerad 
chalybeate  waters,  wines  and  malt 
liquors  that  are  not  acid,  weak 
vinous  fpirits,  folutions  of  fugar, 
fopes,  and  neutral  falts ;  but  not 
with  oils  exprefled  or  diftilled.  A- 
cids  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
coagulate  it :  as  alfo  do  fixed  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  highly  redi- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine :  the  curd  made 
with  acids  is  in  part  refolved  again 
by  alkaline  liquors  ;  as  that  made 
with  alkalies  likewife  is  by  acids. 
Neutral  faltSi  nitre  in  ^particular, 
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prefienre  it  from  coagulating  fpon- 
taneoufly  ;  and  render  it  leis  eafily 
coagnlable  by  acids. 

The  homan  milk  is  the  fwceteil 

of  thefe  liquorsy  and  that  of  af^'s 

next  to  it:    this  lad  is  the  rood 

dilate  of  them  all :  oo  fufering  it 

to   coagulate    fponraneouil)',    the 

cord  fcarcely  amounted    to   two 

drachms  from  twelve  ounces,  while 

that  of  cow's  milk  was  five  times 

as  much :   the  coagulum  of  afs's 

milky  even  when  made  by  acids, 

forms  only  into  fine  light  flakes, 

which  fwim  in  the  ferum  ;   that 

9f  goat's  milk  concretes  into  more 

compafl  mafies,  which  fink. 

The  faline    fubftance    obtained 
from  afs's  milk   was  white,  and 
fveet  as  fugar  ;  thofe  of  the  others 
brown  or  yellow,  and  confiderably 
k&  fweet ;  that  of  cow's  milk,  the 
lead  fweet   of  all.      It  appears, 
therefore,  that  afs's  milk  contains 
more  ferum,  and  much  more  of  a 
iaccharine  faline  matter  than  thofe 
<^  cows  and  goats ;  and  that  the 
two    latter    abound    mod    with 
ttnduous     grofs     matter :     hence 
thefe  are  found  to  be  mod  nutri- 
tious, while  the  fird  proves  mod 
efie^ual  as  an  aperient  and  deter- 
gent. 

The  quantities  of  faccharine  mat- 
ter in  four  ounces  of 
Sheep's  milk  is  from  35  to  37  grs. 
Goat's        «•        -      47      49 
Cow's        .        -       53      54 
Woman's         -         58      67 
Mare's  -  69       70 

Ais's  -  So      82 

.The  infpiHated  rcfiduum  of 
milky  digeded  with  about  as  much 
water  as  was  waded  in  the  evapo- 
ration, yields  an  elegant  kind  of 
whey,  more  agreeable  in  tade, 
and  which  keeps  better  than  that 
jaade.  in   the   conunoa   manner. 


This  liquor  promotes  the  natural 
fecretions  in  general ;  and  if  its 
ufe  is  duly  continued,  does  good 
fervice  in  fcorbutic  and  other  dif- 
orders. 

There  are  confiderable  diiSFe- 
rences  in  the  milk  of  the  fame  ani- 
mal according  to  its  different  ali- 
ment. Diol'corides  relates,  that 
the  milk  of  goats,  who  feed  on 
fcammony  and  fpurces,  proved 
cathartic  :  and  examples  are  given 
IB  the  A6la  HafFnienfia  of  bitter 
milk  from  the  animal  having  eatfen 
wormwood.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
fervation,  that  cathartics  and  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  given  to  a  nurfe, 
affcf^  the  child  :  and  that  the  milk 
of  animals  feeding  on  green  herbs^ 
is  much  more  dilute  than  when 
they  are  fed  with  dry  ones.  Hoff* 
man,  from  whom  mod  of  the  fore* 
going  obfcrvations  are  taken,  car- 
ries this  point  fo^  far,  as  to  dire^ 
the  animal  to  be  dieted  according 
to  the  difeafe  for  which  its  milk  is 
to  be  drank. 

LACCA.  ISuec.^  Gummi  refiua, 

Croton  laccifcrum  Lin. 

Lac.     The  gum-refin. 

Lac  is  produced  by  means  of 
an  infedl  of  the  cochineal  kind. 
The  inrc(Jl  pierces  the  fmall 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  the  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  incifion  is 
formed  by  the  infeA  into  a  nidus 
for  its  eggs  ;  each  feparate  nidus 
or  cell  has  the  appearance  of  a 
feed. 

It  is  brought  to  us,  either  ad^ 
hering  to  the  dicks,  or  in  fmall 
tranfparent  grains,  or  in  femitraa- 
fparent  flat  cakes ;  the  fird  is  call- 
edjizck  locy  the  fecoaJ  feed  lac^  and 
the  i\i\xd  Jhell  lac.  On  breaking 
a  piece  of  dick  lac,  it  appears 
compofed  of  regular  cells  like 
honeycomb,  with  fmall  corpufcles 
of  a  deep  red  colour  lodged  in 

them« 
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them :  thefe  are  the  young  Infedtsy 
and  to  thefe  the  lac  owes  its  tine* 
ture ;  for  when  freed  from  them, 
its  colour  is  very  dilute.  The 
fhell  and  feed  lacs,  which  do  not 
exhibit  any  infeAs  or  cellular  ap- 
pearance upon  breaking*  are  fup. 
pofed  to  be  artificial  preparations 
of  the  other  :  the  feed  fort  is  faid 
to  be  the  ftick  lac  bruifed  and  rob- 
bed of  its '  more  foluble  parts  ; 
and  the  (hell  to  be  the  feed  lac, 
melted  and  formed  into  cakes. 
The  ftick  lac  therefore  is  the 
genuine  fort,  and  ought  alone  to 
be  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes.  This  concrete  is  of  great 
eileem  in  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  for  laxity  and  fponginefs 
of  the  gums,  proceeding  from 
cold,  or  from  a  fcorbutic  habit: 
for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
alum,  which  promotes  its  folu- 
tion;  or  a  ciadture  is  made  from 
it  with  re^ified  fpirit.  The  tinc- 
ture is  recommended  alfo  internal- 
ly in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  rheu- 
matic and  fcorbutic  diforders :  it 
has  a  grateful  fmell,  and  a  plea- 
fant,  bitterifh,  aftringent  tafte.  The 
principal  ufe  of  lac  among  us,  is 
in  certain  mechanic  arts  as  a  co- 
louring drug,  and  for  making  feal- 
ing  wax  and  vamiihes. 

LACTUCA  SATIVA. 
[Britfi.]  Fo/ia,Jmma. 

La6luca/atrva  Lin. 

Garden  lettuce.  The  leaves  and 
feeds. 

The  leveral  forts  of  garden 
lettuces  are  very  wholefome,  e- 
molient,  cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy 
of  digeftion,  and  fomev^t  loofeUr 
ing  the  belly.  Moft  writers  fup- 
pofe  that  they  have  a  narcotic 
quality ;  and  indeed,  in  many 
odes,  they  contribute  to  prc^ure 


reft  ;  this  they  dEed  by  afaadog 
heat,  and  relaxing  the  fitjres. 

LACTUCA    VIROSA. 

[i:^.]  Folia. 

La&uca  virofa  Lin. 

Strong  fcented  wild  lettuce. 

This  plane  which  is  indigenous 
in  Britain,  and  grows  abundantly 
in  fome  places,  differs  very  eflen- 
tially  in  its  qualities  from  the  gar- 
den lettuce. 

It  fmells  ftrongly  of  opium, 
and  refembles  it  m  fome  of  its 
efPedls  ;  and  its  narcotic  power, 
like  that  of  the  popy  heads,  re- 
fides  in  its  milky  juice.  An  ex- 
trad  from  the  exprefTed  juice*  is 
recommended  in  fmall  dofes  in 
dropfy.  In  dropfies  of  long  (land- 
ing* proceeding  from  vifcend  ob- 
ftrudions,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  a  day. 
It  is  faid  to  agree  with  the  fto- 
mach,  to  quench  thirft,  to  be  gent- 
ly laxative,  powerfully  ^  diuretic, 
and  fomewhat  diaphoretic.'^  Plenti- 
ful dilution  is  allowed  during  its 
operation.  Dr  Collins  of  Vienna 
aiferts,  that  out  of  twenty-four 
dropdcal  patients,  all  but  one  were 
cured  by  this  medicine. 

LADANUM.    iUnd.l  Refina. 

Ci/hiS  cretkus  Lin. 

Ladanum.    The  gum-refin. 

This  reiin  is  faid  to  have  been 
formerly  collected  from  the  beards 
of  goats  who  browzed  the  leaves 
of  the  ciftus :  at  prefent  a  kind  i£ 
rake,  with  feveral  traps  %t  thongs 
of  ikins  fixed  to  it,  is  drawn  light- 
ly over  the  fhrub,  fo  as  to  take  up 
the  unduous  juice,  which  is  afteiw 
wards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  It 
is  rarely  met  with  pure,  even  in 
the  places  which  produce  it ;  the 
duft,  blown  upon  the  plant  mixing 
with  the  tenacious  juice :  the  in- 
habitants 
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lubitanti  are  alfo  £ud  to  mis  with 
it  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
fliops  two  forts  are  met  with :  the 
beft  (which  is  rery  rare)  is  in 
dark-colonred  almoft  black  maiTes, 
of  the  confidence  of  a  foft  plafter, 
which  grows  ftill  fofter  on  being 
handled ;  of  a  very  agreeable 
finen,  and  of  a  flight  pungent  bit- 
terifli  tafte :  the  other  fort  is  hard- 
«!  not  fo  dark  coloured,  and  is 
cdled  up  in  lonfl^  rolls.     Redified 


uterus.  It  ts  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
externally  in  fomentations  for  pa- 
ralytic limbs.  The  didilled  oil  is 
particularly  celebrated  for  deftroy* 
ing  the  pedicuii  in^uinaks^  and 
other  cutaneous  infedts  :  if  foft 
fpongy  paper  dipt  in  this  oil,  ei- 
ther alone*  or  mixed  with  that  of 
almonds  be  applied  at  night  to  the 
parts  infefted  by  the  in^^s,  they 
will  certainly,  fays  Geo£Froy,  be  all 
found  dead  in  the  morning.    Tlie 


fpirit  of  wine  almoft  entirely  dif-    officinal  preparations  of  lavender 
^▼es  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only     are,  the  eflential  oil,  fimple  fpirit« 


t  fmall  portion  ef  gummy  matter, 
which  has  no  tafte  or  fmell :  and 
hence  this  retin  may  be  thus  excel- 
kndy  purified  for  internal  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient 
<a  the  ftomachic  plafter,  now  ftylsd 
tmfU^jtrum  laianu 

LAVENDULA.  ILond.  Eiil 
tficdfflormUs. 

Lttvtndula /pica  Lin. 

Lavender.    The  flowering  tops. 

There*  are  different  varieties  of 
this  vegetable,  particularly  the 
narrow  and  broad  leaved.  The 
flowers  of  both  have  a  fragrant 
agreeable  fwell,  and  a  warm  pun- 

gnty  bitteriib  tafte  ;  the  broad- 
ived  fort  is  the  ftrongeft  in  both 
refpeAs,  and  yields  in  diftillatinn 
thrice  as  much  efiential  oil  as  the 
other;  its  oil  is  alfo  hotter  and 
ipecifically  heavier ;  hence  in  the 
fouthem  parts  of  France,  where 
both  kinds  grow  wild,  this  only 
is  nfed  for  the  diftillation  of  what 
is  called  oil  of  fpike.  The  narrow 
leaved  is  the  fort  commonly  met 
with  in  our  gardens. 

Lavender  is  a  warm  ftimulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre- 
mors, fuppr^ftion  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations ;  and  in  general  in  all 
dUbrders  of  the  head^  nerves,  and 

A  a' 


and  a  compound  tincture. 

LAURUS   lUnd.]  Folium, hac» 
ca.    [£^.]  FJ'iu,  Baccic,  baccarum 
oleum  expreffum, 
Laurui  whiRs  Un» 
Bay.     The  leaf  and  berry. 
The  berries  of  the  bay  are  ge- 
nerally brought  from  the  coafts  of 
the  Mediterranean  :  the  tree  bears 
the   colds   of    our  own  climate. 
They  have  a  moderately  ftrong 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  bit- 
tcrifh,  pungent  tafte :    the  berries 
are  ftronger  in  both  refpeds  than 
the  leaves,  and  afford  in  diftillation 
a  larger  quantity  of  aromatic  ef- 
fential  oil ;  they  yield  alfo  an  al- 
moft infipid  oil  to   the   prefs,  in 
confequcnce  of  which  they  prove 
un^uous  in   the    mouth.      Thefe 
fimples  are  warm  carminative  me- 
dicines, and  are  fometimes  exhibi- 
ted with  this  inteation  againft  fla- 
tulent   colfcs,    and    in   hyfterical 
diforders. 

Their  principal  ufe,  in  the  pre- 
fent  pradiice,  is  in  glyfters,  and 
fome  external  applications.  The 
leaves  enter  our  common  fomen- 
tation ;  and  the  berries,  the  plaf- 
ter of  cummin  :  they  alfo  gave 
name  to  an  eleduary,  which  was 
little     otherwife     ul'ed    than     in 

glyftcr, 
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LENTISCUS.  lBrun.-\  Lig- 
wtm* 

Fiftacia  hntlfcus  Lin* 

The  Icntifc  tree;     The  wood. 

This  tree  or  ihrub  is  a  native  of. 
the  warm  climates,  but  bears  the 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an 
afli-coloiired  bark,  white  within» 
of  a  rough,'  fomewhat  pungent 
tafte,  and  an  agreeable,  though 
faint  fmell ;  the  fmaller  tough 
fprigs  are  Uie  {pronged  both  in 
taile  ^d  fmell.  This  wood  is  ac- 
counted a  mild  balfamic  ailrin- 
gent ;  a  deco^ion  of  it  is,  in  the 
German  ephemerides,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  vegetable  wrum 
potabfJe^  and  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed in  caurrhs,  naufba,  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach ;  for  firengdi- 
ening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ge- 
neral, and  promoting  the  urinary 
fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree  which,  in  the 
ifland  Chio,  afibrds  the  reiin  called 
mqfitcL     See  Mastic hb. 

LEONTODON.  SeeTAaAxA. 

CUM. 

LICHEN  CINEREUS 
TERRESTRIS.     [^mii.] 

Lichen  cantnut  Lin. 

Afh-coloiired  ground  liverwort. 

This  confifts  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated  leaves,  flat  above,  of  a  re- 
ticular texture  underneath,  and  fa- 
ilened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  ; 
the  leaves  when  in  perfedion  are 
of  an  afii  colour ;  by  age  they 
become  dark-coloured  or  red- 
difli. 

This  fimple  is  faid  to  be  a  warm 
diuretic :  but  the  tafte  difcovers 
in  it  little  or  no  warmth.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the 
cprc  of  the  diforders  occafioned 
by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.    An 


account  of  the  remarkable  tStB^ 
of'  a  powder    compofed  of  tbo 
dried  leaves  and  pepper*  in  tBefe 
cafes,  was  communicated  to   the 
Royal  Society   by  Mr  Dam|»eT, 
and  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions.    This   powder  was 
afterwards  inferted  (in  the  year 
1721),  into  the  London  phatma- 
copoeia,  under  the  title  of  pulvu 
antihjjfuit  at  the  defire  of  Dr  Mea<{, 
who  had  great  experience  of  its 
good  eflFe&s.     Some  years  after, 
the  Doctor  publifhed  and  difperfed 
a  paper  containing  the  method  of 
cure,  which  he  bad  in  a  great 
number    of    inftances ,  conftantly 
found  fuccefsful.     In  this  paper 
the  dire^ions  were  to  the  follow- 
ing effedt :  **  Let  the  patient  be 
**  bled  to  the  extent  of  nine  or 
*^  ten  ounces :  and  afterwards  take 
**  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
*•  powder  every  morning  fading 
<*  for  four  mornings  fucceffivelyt 
**  in  half  a  pint  of  cow's  milk, 
'*  warm.    After  thefe  four  doles 
'<  are  taken,  the  patient  muft  go 
<'  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a  cold 
"  fpring  or  river,  every  morning 
^  fading  for  a  month ;  he  rouft 
**'  be  dipt  all  over,  but  not  day  in 
*'  (with   his  head  above  water) 
**  longer  than  half  a  minute,  if 
**  the  water  be  very  cold:  after 
<<  this  he  mud  go  in  three  times 
"  a  week  for  a  fortnight  longer." 
In  the  year  17459  the  world  was 
favoured  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
Mechanical  Account  of  Poifons, 
in  which  we  find  the  fame  method 
of  cure  again  recommended,  as 
having,  in  a  courfe  of  thirty  years' 
experience,  never  failed   of    fuc« 
cefs4  where  it  had  been  followed 
before    the    hydrophobia    begun* 
It  is  greatly  to  be  wiihed,  that 
the  efficacy  of  this  medicine   \x\ 
preventing  thefe  terrible  diforders, 
was  proved  by  incontedible  fadi, 
(ndance^ 
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Inftancet  bare  been  produced  of 
iti  prOTing  unfucce&ftil ;  and  the 
many  examples  of  the  fatality  of 
tiw  difeafe  which  continually  oc- 
curt  feem  ai^uments  either  of  the 
ineffic^y  ot  the  medicine,  or  a 
ftrange  negligence  in  applying  it. 
We  mall  only  further  obferve,  that 
fioerhaavey  who  is  in  general  fuf* 
ficiendy  liberal  in  the  commenda- 
tion of  remedies^  ranks  this  a« 
moor  thofe  infignificant  triHes, 
which  whoerer  depends  on,  will 
find  himTelf  deceived  ;  and  indeed 
tUs  opinion  is  now  fo  general, 
dttt  this  fpecies  of  the  lichen  has 
no  place  in  the  prefent  editions  of 
our  pharmacopceias,  and  is  now 
reeded  from  moft  of  the  foreign 
ones. 

LICHEN.    lEJ.-}  Herba. 

Lichtn  ijlandicus  Lin. 

^ryngo-leaved,  or  eatable  liver- 
wort. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  of  li- 
chen are  nearly  cre^,  ftiff  when 
dry*  and  pliant  when  moift,  irre- 
gularly divided  into  broad  diftant 
iegments,  fmooth  and  ciliated  at 
the  margins.  It  is  a  native  of  this 
country.  An  ounce  of  it  boiled 
in  a  pound  of  water,  and  drained, 
yields  about  feven  ounces  of  as 
.thick  a  mucilage  as  one  part  of 
gum  Arabic  diflblved  in  three 
parts  of  water.  The  Icelanders  ufe 
ic  in  diet.  It  is  fteeped  in  water 
to  deprive  it  of  its  bittemefs  and 
cathartic  quality,  and  the  powder  of 
it  is  made  into  pottage  with  milk 
or  water.  This  diet  is  recomnnend- 
cd  in  phthifis  and  fcorbutus  ;  and 
is  faid  to  be  very  nourifliing,  anti- 
leptic»  and  gently  laxative.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  one  into  which 
this  fpecies  of  lichen  feems  yet 
to  be  introduced  :  and  few  pfaAi- 
tioners  in  Britain  jiave  niucb  ex- 


perience of  ic  If  it  have  any  ef* 
feft,  it  is  probably  only  as  a  mild 
article  of  diet* 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE. 

See  H^MATOXTLVM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM. 

c^^/^-]        ... 

GenjAa  Canarienfit  Lin* 

Rolewood. 

This  wood  or  root  is  chiefly 
brought  to  us  from  the  Canary 
iflands.  The  writers  on  botanf 
and  the  materia  mediea  are  much 
divided  about  the  lignum  rhodium^ 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  plant 
which  a£Fbrds  it,  but  likewife  in 
their, accounts  of  the  drug  itfclf^  ' 
and  have  defcribed,  under  this 
name,  fimples  manifefUy  different. 
This  confufion  fcems  to  have  a- 
rifen  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
rhodium  and  afpalathus  (an  article 
of  confiderable  efteem  among  the 
ai^tientSt  but  with  regard  to  which 
the  moderns  are  very  much  at  a 
lofs)  are  the  fame  ;  whence  dif- 
ferent woods,  brought  into  Eu- 
rope for  the  unknown  afpalathusy 
were  fold  again  by  the  name  of 
rhodium. 

In  thofe  modem  pharmaco- 
poeias which  admit  the  lignum 
rhodium,  di£Ferent  Linnxan  names 
are  at  prefent  given  to  it :  the 
authors  of  the  Difpenfatorium 
Brunfvicenfe  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
rhodiola  rofea  of  Linn6,  and  (hey 
may  perhaps  be  as  near  the  truth 
as  die  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Roffica. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  ancients 
tliemfelves  difagree  ;  Diofcorides 
meaning  by  this  appellation  the 
wood  of  a  certain  (hrub  freed  from 
the  bark,  and, Galen  the  bark  of 
a  root.  At  prefent  we  have  no- 
thing under  this  name  in  the  ihops. 
What  was  heretofore  fold  among 
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Us  as  afpalathusy  were  pieces  of  a 
pale  coloured  wood  brought  from 
the  £aft  Indies,  an3  more  com- 
monly called  calambour. 

The  afpalathusy  calambour,  and 
lignum  aquilse,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochum, 
Or  lignum  aloes,  but  we^er  in  qua- 
lity. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the 
{hops  is  ufually  in  long  crooked 
pieces,  full  of  knots,  which,  when 
cut,  appear  of  a  yellow  colour  like 
box,  with  a  reddifh  caft :  the 
largeft,  fmootheft,  mo  ft  compadt, 
and  deepcft  coloured  pieces,  fhould 
be  chofen;  and  the  fmall,  thin, 
or  pale  ones  rejeftcd.  The  tafte 
-of  this  wood  is  flightly  bittcrifh, 
and  fomewhat  pungent ;  its  fmell 
very  fragrant,  refembling  that  of 
tofes.:  long  kept^  it  feems  to  lofe 
its  ihiell ;  but  on  cutting,  or  rub- 
bing otic  piece^  againft  the  other,  it 
flnelU  as  well  as  ^t  firft.  Diftilled 
With  water,  it  yields  an  odoriferous 
effential  oil,  in  very  fmall  quanti- 

8r.  Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  e- 
eem  only  on  account  of  its  oil, 
which  is  employed  as  an  high  and 
agreeable  perfume  in  fcenting  po- 
matums, and  the  like.  But  if  we 
may  reafon  from  analogy,  this  odo- 
liferous  fimple  might  be  advanta- 
gepufly  applied  to  more  ufeful  pur- 
poits ;  a  tin^ure  of  it  in  redtiBed 
fpirit  of  wine,  which  contains  in  a 
fmall  volume  the  virtue  of  a  con- 
fidcrable  quantity  of  the  wood, 
bids  fair  to  prove  a  ferviceable 
cordial,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  any 
thing  of  this  kind. 

LIGUSTICUM.  lEd,-]  Semen. 

Liguftlcum  k'iiflicum  Lin. 

Loyage.    The  feed. 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with'  us  in  gar- 
dens. The  root  nearly. agrejes  in 
Viality  with  that  of  angeliciC ;  the 


principal  d]ffierence»  Is,  tha 
iovage  root  has  a  ftronger 
and  a  fomewhat  lefs  ptisgent 
accompanied  with  a .  more  di 
fweetnefs :  the  feeds  are 
warmer  than  the  root.  The( 
pics,  though  certainly  capa 
being  applied  to  ufeful  pur 
are  not  at  prefent  regarded 
ther  of  them  is  direded  in  i 
poraneous  prefcription* 

LILIUM  ALBUM. 
Radix. 

LiHum  candUum  Lin. 

White  lily.    The  root. 

This  is  cultivated  in  ga 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  fl( 
than  for  medicinal  ufe.  Th* 
cilaginous  root  is  fometimei 
as  a  poultice ;  but  it  poffef 
advantage  over  the  poultices 
ed  of  vegetable  farina;. 

LILIUM  CONVALLl 
ISwc^l  Flores. 

Convailaria  maialis  Lin. 

Lily  of  the  valley,  or  Ma 
The  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in 
abundance  in  woods  and  (had 
ces,  flowering  in  May.  The 
ers  are  faid  to  be  cephalic  an 
vine.  They  have  a  pleafant 
fmell,  which  they  impart  b) 
fioa  to  ezprefTed  oils,  and  giv 
in  diftillation  both  to  water  ai 
rit ;  but  no  eiTential  oil  has 
hitherto  obtained  from  them. 
muller  fays,  that  the  diftilh 
rit  is  more  fragrant  than  th 
ter.  The  roots  of  the  wil 
are  very  bitter :  when  dried, 
are  faid  to  prove  a  gentle  en 
as  are  alfo  the  flowers. 

LIMON.  [IW.]  Succus 
tex  exterior^  et  oleum  effentia  4 
[£^.]  Fruflus^  cortex  fruBust 
okum  vuigo  effeutia  diOnm. 
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Ciirwi  Mltdum  Lui* 

LemoiL  Thejaiee,  outer  rind, 
and  its  oil  ^  eflence. 

The  juice  of  letnon  is  a  ftrong 
ttatiTe  Tegetable  acid.  The  yel- 
low peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic, 
and  is  frequently  employed  in  ilo* 
ttachic  tiD^res  and  infufions :  it 
is  confiderably  lefs  hot  than  o- 
Tange-peely  and  yields,  in  diftil* 
latioD,  with  water,  a  lefs  quantity 
of  effential  oil :  its  flavour  is  ne- 
terthdefs  more  perifhable,  yet  it 
does  not  rife  fo  readily  with  fpi- 
tii  of  wine :  for  a  fpirituous  ex- 
traft,  made  from  lemon  peel,  pof- 
feflei  the  aromatic  taile  and  fmcU 
rf  the  fubjed,  in  much  greater  per- 
fcSion  than  an  excra^  prepared 
m  die  fame  manner  from  the  peels 
of  oranges*  In  the  ihops,  a  fy- 
Wp  is  prepared  from  die  juice, 
^d  the  peel  is  candied  ;  the:  peel 
'8  an  ingredient  in  the  bitter  in- 
^ons  and  wines  ;  the  effential 
•il  enters  the  volatile  aromatic  fpi- 
l^t,  Spiritus  ammonue  cowfiofitus^  as 
>t  is  now  called,  and  foroe  other 
fernralac. 

LINARIA.  [W.]  FoKa. 

Aniirrbinum  JLinaria  Lin, 

Toadflax.     The  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  on  banks  and 
Aou;  the  fides  of  field*.  It  is 
fiid  by  fome  to  be  a  powerful  diu- 
retic, whence  it  is  named  by  Tra- 
Jns  berha  ttrina/is,  by  others,  to 
be  a  ftrong  cathartic,  infomuch 
tbat  Branfelfius  has  called  it  by 
a  German  name,  expreifing  this 
<lttalrty,  /chetfiiraut.  Experience 
fcarcely  warrants  cither  of  thefe 
appellations ;  nor  does  common 
pra^ice  teke  any  notice  of  the 
plant. 

LINGUA    CERVINA.      See 

ScOLOPENOaiUM. 


LINUM  CATHARTICUM. 
IRo/s.l  Hfrba. 

Ldnum  catharticum  Lim* 
Purging-flax.  The  leaves. 
This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  not 
above  four  or  five  inches  high, 
found  wild  upon  chalky  hills  and 
.in  dry  pafture-grounds.  Its  virtue 
is  ezpreffed  in  its  tide ;  an  infu* 
fioB  in  water  or  whey  of  a  hand- 
ful of  the  frefh  herb,  or  a  drachm 
of  it  in  fubllance,  when  dried,  are 
faid  to  purge  without  inconvent- 
cncc. 

LINUM  SATIVUM.  ILond.-} 
Semen*  {_Ed,'^  Semen  et  oleum  ejus 
exprej/um. 

Linum  ujitatjffinmm  L'm, 

Linfced. 

Linfeed  yields,  by  prefling,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil ;  and 
boiled  in  water,  a  (Irong  mucilage  : 
thefe  are  occafionally  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  odier  fubftances 
of  that  clafs ;  as  are  alfo  the  feeds 
themfelves  in  emollient  and  matu- 
rating cataplafms.  They'  have 
been  employed  m  Afia,  and, ,  in 
times  of  fcarcity,  in  Emrope,  as 
food  ;  but  are  not  agreeable,  of  in 
general  wholefome.  Tragus  re- 
lates, that  thofe  who  fed  on  them 
in  Zealand,  had  the  hypochondria 
much  didended,  and  the  face  and 
other  parts  fwelled,  in  a  very  fhort 
time  :  and  that  feveral  died  of 
thefe  complaints.  The  exprefled 
oil  is  an  officinal  preparation. 

LIQUID  AMBR  A.'     [  fir ««.] 

Rejina* 

Liquidambra  flyranfiua  Lin. 

Liquidamber. 

This  is  a  refinous  juice  which 
flows  from  a  large  tree  growing  in 
Vffgtnia,  Mcxict),  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  America.  This  jtiice 
\%  s|t  firft  about  the  confidence  of 
turpentine. 
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tarpentinef  but  by  long  keeping 
hardens  into  a  refin;  it  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red,  a 
warm  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell, 
not  unlike  diat  of  ftoraz  heighten- 
ed with  a  little  ambergris.  It  was 
formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a  perfume ; 
but  is  at  preient  a  Ilranger  in  the 
Ibops. 


LITHARGYRUS. 
Plumbum. 


See 


LIXIVA.     ^ee  Cineres  Cla- 

VELLATI. 

LOBELIA.  [£./.].  R^ix^ 

Lobelia  Jyphilitica  Lin, 

Lobelia.     The  root. 

This  plant  grows  in  moift  places 
In  Virginia,  and  bears  our  winters. 
It  is  perenniaU  has  an  eredt  flalk, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  bliie  flowers, 
a  milky  juice,  and  a  rank  fmeli. 
The  root  confifts  of  white  fibres, 
about  two  inches  long,  refembles 
tobacco  in  tafte,  and  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite vomiting.  It  is  ufed  by  the 
North  American  Indians  as  a  fpe- 
cific  in  the  venereal  difcafe.  The 
form  is  that  of  deco^on ;  the  dofe 
of  which  is  ordered  to  be  gradu- 
ally increafed,  till  it  bring  on  very 
confid.erable  purging,  then  to  be 
intermitted  for  a  little,  and  again 
ufed  in  a  more  moderate  degree, 
till  the  cure  be  completed.  The 
ulcers  are  alfo  wafhed  with  the 
decodion,  and  the  Indians  are  faid 
to  fprinkle  them  with  the  pow- 
der of  the  inner  bark  of  the  fpruce 
tree.  The  fame  ftrianefs  of  re- 
gimen is  {ordered,  as  during  a  fa- 
fivation,  or  mercurial  courfe.  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this 
article,  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  been  confirmed  either  in  Bri- 
tain, or  by  the  pradKtioners  in  Vir- 
ginia :  for  there,  as  well  as  in  this 
countryi  rccourfe  is  univerfally  had 


to  the  ufe  of  mercury;  and  iiro-' 
bably  from  this  rea{bn»  the  Lon« 
don  College  have  not  received  it 
into  their  lift.  It  feems,  however^ 
to  be  an  article,  which  deferves  a 
trial. 

LUJULA.  ILond.  &&.]  Fo- 
hum, 

Oxaiis  acetofella  Lin. 

Wood-forrcl.    The  leaves. 

This  is  a  fmall  plant*  growing 
wild  in  woods.  In  tafte  and  medi- 
cal  qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to  the 
common  forrel,  but  confiderably 
more  grateful,  and  hence  is  prefer- 
red. Boiled  with  milk,  it  fomu  an 
agreeable  whey:  and  beaten  with 
fugar,  a  very  elegant  conferve* 
which  has  been  for  fome  time  kept 
in  the  (hops,  and  not  unfrequentty 
employed.  , 

LUPINUS.  [Brun.^  Semen. 

Lupinus  (dbus  Lin, 

White  lupines.    The  feeds. 

Thefe  have  a  leguminous  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  diiagreeable 
bitter  one.  They  are  faid  to  be 
anthelmintic,  both  taken  inter- 
nally, or  applied  externally.  Caf* 
par  Hoffman  cautions  againft 
their  internal  ufe,  and  tells  us, 
(from  one  of  the  Arabian  writers), 
that  they  have  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  deatW  Simon  Paulli  alio 
fays,  that  he  faw  a  boy  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age,  after  taking 
a  drachm  of  thefe  feeds  in  pow- 
der, feized  with  exquifite  paiAS 
of  the  abdomen,  a  difficulty  of 
refpiration,  and  almoft  total  lois 
of  voice ;  and  that  he  was  relie* 
yed  from  thefe  complaints  by  a 
glyfter  of  mi)k  and  fugar,  wmch 
brought  away  a  vaft  quantity  of 
worms.  But  Mr  GeoflEroy  ob- 
ferves,  very  juftly,  that  eitfier 
thefe  fymptoms  were  owing  to 
tbc  worms,  and  not  to  the  me- 
dicine^ 
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dicine ;  or  that  tJiele  Teeds,  if  they 
haTe  any  nonous  qnalitj»  lofe  it 
widi  Acir  bitternefsy  in  boiling; 
fincc  diey  were  commonly  xx&d 
among  the  Greeks  as  food,  and  re- 
commended by  Galen  as  very 
wholefome. 

LUPULUS.  lSiiec.2  StrobuU. 

Hops,  loe  leafy  heads. 
Thefe  are  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  ftrong  bitters,  though 
huely  employed  ^r  any  medicinal 
porpofes.  Their  principal  confump- 
tioa  is  in  malt  liquors,  which  they 
prdTervc  from  undergoing  the  ace« 
tOQs  and  putrefadive  fermenta- 
tionS)  render  lefs  glutinous,  and 
^iTpofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by 
vine. 

The  odour  of  hops  hung  in  a 
bed,  has  been  faid  to  induce  fleep 
after  opium  had  failed. 

Hops  contain  a  very  confider- 
able  proportion  of  cfTeniial  oil; 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  commonly  ufed  in  brewing , 
this  has  been  hitherto  almoft  en- 
tirely loft :  but  a  late  propofal  has 
been  made  for  preferving  it  as  it 
arifesi  and  reftoring  it  to  the  brew- 
ed liquor  ;  a  difcovery  well  merit- 
ing attention. 

LYCOPERDON.  [5n//2.] 

Lycoperdon  hovijia  Lin, 

Pun  bally  or  dufty  mufhroom. 

This  fungus  is  found  in  dry  paf- 
tore  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
aearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  agaric  of  the  oak ;  and  has, 
like  xlf  been  employed  for  reftrain- 
ing  external  hxmorrhagies  and  o- 
tfaer  fluxions.  The  fiiie  duft,  with 
wntch  it  become  filled  by  age,  has 
alfo  been  employed  with  the  fame 
intendons. 

W.ACIS.  See  Mtristica. 


MAGNESIA  VITRIOLA- 
TA.  [Lomd.  Ed^    Sal  caiarticus 

amarus. 

This  fait  is  the  fait  of  the  Ep- 
fom  and  fome  other  purging  mi- 
neral waters.  It  may  aUb  be  ex- 
traAed  from  the  bitter  liquor  re« 
maining  after  the  cryftallization  of 
common  fait.  We  ufually  meet 
with  it  in  minute  cryftals,  of  m 
fnowy  appearance;  diflblved  in 
water,  and  cryftallized  afre(h|  it 
concretes,  if  properly  managed* 
into  larger  ones,  of  a  redangular 
prifmatic  figure,  refembling  thofe 
of  the  artificial  cathartic  fait  of 
Glauber,  for  which  they  are  fome- 
times  fubftituted  in  the  (hops.    ' 

This  fait  has  a  penetrating  bit- 
terifh  tafte  ;  it  diffolves  in  left 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water; 
in  a  moderate  heat,  it  melts,  bub- 
bles up  into  blifters,  and  foon 
changes  into  a  white  fpongy  mafs^ 
with  the  lofs  of  above  half  of  its 
weight :  this  calx  taftes  more  bit- 
ter than  the  fait  did  at  firft»  and 
totally  diflblves  again  in  water. 
The  acid  of  this  fait  is  the  vi- 
triolic :  and  its  bafis  magnefia.' 
Hence  on  adding  allcaline  faltfi  to 
a  folution  of  Glauber's  fait,  no 
change  enfues :  while  the  falts 
obtained  from  the  purging  waters, 
or  the  bittern  of  marine  waters, 
grow  milky  and  dcpofite  their 
earth,  by  the  addition  of  the  al- 
kaline fait  which  is  taken  up  in  its 
place. 

The  magnefia  vitriolata  is  a 
mild  and  gentle  purgative,  opera- 
ting with  fufficient  efficacy,  and  in 
general  with  eafe  and  fafety,  rare- 
ly occafioning  any  gripes,  fick- 
nefs,  or  the  other  inconveniences, 
which  purgatives  of  the  refinous 
kind  are  too  often  accompanied  • 
with.  Six  or  eight  drachms  may 
be  diffolved  for  a  dofe  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  common  water ;   or 
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four,  five,  or  more,  in  a  pint»  or 
quart  of  the  pur^ring  waters. 
Thefe  liquors  may  like  wife  be  fo 
managed  as  to  promote  evacua- 
.tion,  by  the  other  emunftories; 
if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  they 
increafe  perfpiration  :  and  by  mo* 
derate  exercife  in  a  cool  air,  the 
nrin^ry  difcharge.  Some  allege 
^18  fsut  has  a  peculiar  effeA  in 
allaying  pam,  as  in  colic,  even  in- 
dependently of  evacuation. 

MAJORANA.  [Land.  EJ.2 
Birba. 

Origanum  majorana  Liu. 

Sweet  marjoram.     The  leaves. 

Marjoram  is  laifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  as  well 
as  medicinal  ufes  ;  the  feeds  are 
commonly  procured  from  the 
fouthem  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  grows  wild.  It  is  a  mo- 
derately warm  aromatic,  yielding 
its  virtues  both  to  aqueous  and 
fpirituous  liquors  by  infudon,  and 
to  water  -  in  diftillation.  It  is 
principally  celebrated  in  diforders 
of  the  head  and  nerves,  and  in  th^ 
humoral  adhmas  and  catarrhs  of 
old  people.  An  efTential  oil  of 
the  herb  is  kept  in  the  (hops. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  proves 
an  agreeable  errhine,  and  enters 
the  officinal  (lernutatory  pow- 
der. 

MALVA.  iLond.  Ed.']  Folium, 
fios» 

Malvafyivefiru  Lin, 

Mallow.     The  leaf  and  flower. 

Thefe  have  a  fomewhat  mucila- 
ginous fweetiih  tafte.  The  leaves 
were  formerly  of  fome  elUem,  in 
foody  for  looiiening  the  belly;  at 
prefent,  decodlions  of  them  are 
fometimes  employed  in  dyfen- 
tertes,  heat,  and  Iharpneis  of  urine, 
and  in  general  for  obtundixig  a- 
crimo&ious  humours ;  their  princi- 


pal ufe  i«  in  emollient  gly^ers,  ca- 
taplafmt,  and  fomentations*  The 
leaves  enter  the  officinal  decoc- 
tion for  glyKersy  and  a  conferve 
was  formerly  ;  prepared  from  xh$ 
flowers. 

« 
MANDRAGORA.  ISuec.l  Ra^ 

dix. 

Atropa  numdragora  Un»  » 

Mandrake.     The  root. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
very  doubtful :  it  ha£i  a  ftroog 
difagreeable  fmell,  refembling  that 
of  the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which 
clafs  it  is  ufually  referred ;  and  it 
belongs  indeed  to  the  fame  genus 
as  the  deadly  nightihade.  It  has 
rarely  been  any  otherwife  ufed  in 
medicine,  than  as  an  ingredient  ia 
one  of  the  old  officinal  ointments. 
Both  chat  compofition  and  the 
plant  itfelf  are  now  rejeAed  from 
our  pharmacopoeias :  but  it  ftiU 
retains  a  place  in  moft  of  the  fo» 
reign  ones,  and  may  perhaps  be 
confidered  as  deferving  funher  at- 
tention. 

MANNA.  ILcnd.  Ed.]  Sulcus 
concretus. 

Fraxittus  omus  Un., 

Manna. 

Manna  is  the  juice  of  a  fpecies  of 
afii  tree,  growing  in  Italy .  and 
Sicily.  When  naturally  ^concre- 
ted  on  the  tree  and  (craped  off,  it 
is  called  manna  in  the  tear :  but 
if  allowed  to  exude  on  draws  or 
chips  of  wood  fattened  to  the  tree* 
it  is  called  canulated  or  flaky* 
manna.  The  common,  or  fat 
manna,  is  got  by  incifions  made 
^ter  the  fpontaneous  exudation  is 
over,  and  is  in  larger  maflcs  and 
of  a  redder  cojpur.  The  bed 
Calabrian  manna  is  in  oblong, 
light,  friable  pieces  or  flakes,  of  a 
whitifli  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
fomewbat  tranfparcnt.  The  in- 
ferior 
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feriot  kinds  are  moift,  tmAtioiis, 
and  dark  coloured.  Manna  is 
faid  to  be*  fotnetimes  counterfeited 
by  a  compofition  of  fuear  and 
Honey,  mixed  with  a  little  fcam- 
mony  :  there  is  alfo  a  fadlttious 
manna,  which  is  vhite  and  dry, 
faid  CO  be  compofed  of  fugar, 
manna;  and  feme  purgative  in- 
gredient, boiled  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftence  :  thik'  may  be  dillinguifh- 
cd  by  its  weight,  folidity,  untranf- 
parent  whitenefs,  and  by  its  tafte, 
which  is  different  from  that  of 
manna. 

Manna  is  a  mild,  agreeable  lax- 
ative, and  may  be  given  with  fafety 
to  children  and  pregnant  women  : 
neverthelefs,  in  fome  particular 
conftitutions  it  ads  very  unkindly, 
producing  flatulencies  and  diden- 
tion  of  the  vifcera ;  thefe  incon- 
veniences may  be  prevented  by 
die  addition  of  any  grateful,  warm 
aromatic.  Manna  operates  fo 
weakly  as  not  to  produce  thp  full 
efieA  of  a  cathartic,  unlcfs  taken 
in  large  dofes  ;  and  hence  it  is 
rarely  given  with  this  intention  by 
itfelf.  It  may  be  commodioufly 
difTolved  in  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  or  joined  to  cathartic  falts, 
to  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like, 
Geoffroy  recommends  acuating  it 
with  a  few  grains  of  emetic  tartar ; 
the  mtjctare  is  to  be  divided  into 
feveral  dofes,  each  containing  one 

§rain  of  the  emetic  tartar :  by 
lis  management,  be  fays,  bilious 
femm  will  be  plentifully  evacua- 
ted, without  any  naufca,  gripes,  or 
Other  inconvenience.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  efficacy  of  this 
drug  is  greatly  promoted  (if  the 
account  of  Vallifnieri  is  to  be 
relied  on),  by  a  fubftance  which  is 
iticlf  very  flow  of  operation,  caflia. 
And  for  this  reafon  manna  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  deddary  of 
caOia.- 


MARRUBIUM.  ILond.  EdJ] 
Herha. 

Marruhhm  vulgtire  Lin* 

White  horehonnd.    The  leaves; 

They  have  a  very  flrong,  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  roughifh' 
very  bitter  tafte.  Befides  the 
virtues  which  they  pofFefs  in  com- 
mon with  other  flrong  bitters, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly 
ferviceable  in  humoral  allhmas 
and  coughs,  the  jaundice,  atid' 
other  chronical  diforders.  They 
are  doubtlefs  an  nfeful  aperient 
and  deobftruent ;  they  promote  tlie 
fluid  fecretions  in  general,  and, 
when  liberally  taken,  loofen  the 
belly. 

MARUM  SYRIACUM. 
ILend.-]  UirhiU 

Teut  riutn  warum  Lin. 

Syrian  herb  maflic. 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant» 
growing  fpontancoully  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climatesi 
anK  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens* 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitter- 
ifh  tafte  ;  and  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  a  quick  pungent  fmell 
like  volatile  itlkali,  which  loon 
afFcds  the  head  and  occafions 
fneezing :  diftiUed  with  water, 
they  *  yield  ^  very  acrid,  pene* 
trating  efTential  oil,  rcfembling 
that  of  fcurvygrafs.  Thefe  qua- 
lities fnfficiently  point  out  the  ufes 
to  which  this  plant  might  be  api 
plied  ;  at  prefent  it  is  little  other- 
wife  employed  than  in  ccjphalid 
fnufFs.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
pulvis  afari  compofitus^  of  the'  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia. 

MASTICHE.[ZW.i?i:]r^>tf- 
Piftacia  Lentifcui  Lin. 
Gum  Maflich. 

Maflich  is  a  refinous  fubftance 
brought  from  Chio,  in  fmall  ycl- 
lowifh  craofparent  grains  or  tears, 
Bb  of 
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of  an  agreeable  fmelli  efpecially 
when  heated  or  fet  on  fire.  This 
refin  is  recommended  in  old  coughs, 
dyfenteries,  hsmoptees,  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach)  and  in  general  in 
all  debilities.  Geoffrey  directs  an 
aqueous  decodtion  of  it  to  be  ufed 
for  thcfe  purpofes.  Water  ex- 
trads  little  or  nothing  from  this 
refin;  re^ified  fpirit  almoft  en- 
tirely diHblves  it :  the  folution 
tafies  very  warm  and  pungent ; 
it  is  not  however  the  bafis*  of  any 
fixed  formula  in  our  pharmaco« 
pceiasi,  and  is  at  prefent  but  little 
empldyed. 

MATRICARIA.  [Siiec.2  Hcr^ 
ha. 

Matricaria  part tenium  Lin. 

Common  wild  feverfew.  The 
leaves. 

This  plant  was  at  one  time  much 
celebrated  as  an  antihyftqric  medi- 
cine ;.  but  it  is  now  fo  little  em- 
ployed in  Britain,  that  it  has  no 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Simon  Paulli  -relates,  that  he 
has  experienced  mod  happy  effeds 
from  it  in  obftrudHons  of  the  ute- 
rine evacuations ;  I  have  often 
feen»  fays  he,  from  the  ufe  of  a 
decoAion  of  matricaria  and  cha- 
momile flowers  with  a  little  mu^- 
wort,  hyfteric  complaints  inftantfy 
relieved,  the  difcharge  fucceed 
plentifully,  and  the  patient,  from 
a  lethargic  date,  return  as  it  were 
into  life  again.  Matricaria  is  like- 
wife  recommended  in  fundry  other 
diforders,  as  a  warm  ftimulating 
bitter;  all  that  bitters  and  car- 
minatives can  do,  fays  Geoffroy, 
may  be  expe^ed  from  it.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  medicine  of  fome 
Bfe  in  thefe  cafes,  though  not  per- 
haps equal  to  chamomile  flowers 
alone,  with  which  the  matricaria 
agrees  in  fenfible  qualitiesi  except- 
ing in  being  weaker.^ 


MECHOACANNA.     IBrun.'^ 
Radix. 

Convolvulus  mechoacottna  Lin. 
,  Mechoacan.    The  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American- 
convolvulus  brought  from  Mecho- 
acan, a  province  of  Mexico,  in 
thin  flices  like  jalap,  but  larger,. 
and  of  a  whitiih  colour.  It  was 
fir  ft,  introduced  into  Europe  aboaV 
the  year  1524,  as  a  purgative  ant- 
verfally  fafe^  and  capable  of  eva- 
cuating all  morbific  humours  from 
the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  badj  :. 
but  as  foon  as  jalap  became 
known,  mechoacan  graduaIly*loft 
its  reputation,  which  it  has  never 
fince  been  able  to  retrieve.  Id 
is  neverthelefs  deemed  an  nfe- 
ful  cathartic;  it  has  very  little 
fmell  or  tafte,  and  is  not  apt  to 
offend  the  ftomach ;  its  operadon 
is  flow,  but  efiiedtual  and  iafie* 
Geoffroy  aflirms,  that  fcarcely  any 
purgative  is  accompanied  with 
fewer  inconveniences.  It  lecms 
to  differ  from  jalap  only  in  beii\g 
weaker :  the  refins  obtained  from 
both  have  nearly  the  (ame  qnali- 
ties,  but  jalap  yields  five  or  fix 
times  as  much  as  mechoacan  ;. 
hence  it  is  found  neceffary  to  ex- 
hibit the  latter  in  fix  times  the 
dofe  of  the  former,  to  produce  the 
fame  effeds. 

MEL.  ILond.  EJ.] 

Honey, 

Honey  is  a  juice,  obtained  from, 
the  honey-comb,  either  by  fepa- 
rating  the  combs,  and  laying  them. 
flat  upon  a  fie ve,  through  which 
the  honey  fponuneoufly  perco^ 
lates ;  or  by  includiue  the  comb  ia 
canvas  bags,  and  forcing  the  h(me^ 
out  by  a  prefs :  the  firft  fort  is  the 
pureft ;  the  latter  is  found  to 
contain  a  good  deal  of  the  matter 
of  which  the  comb  is  .formed»  and 
fundry  other  impurities :  there  ia 
another  fort  ftill  inferior  XO  tKe 
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two  fortgoing,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing tbe  combi  before  they  are  put 
into  the  prefs.  The  beft  fort  is 
thick,  of  a  whitiflk  colour,  an  a- 
-greeaUe  fmell,  and  a  very  pleafant 
tafte ;  both  the  colour  and  flavour 
.  ^Sffer  according  to  the  plants  from 
which  the  bees  colledt  it :  that  of 
flarbonne  in  France,  where  rofe- 
nary  abounds,  is  faid  10  have  a 
▼cry  manifeft  flavour  of  that  plant, 
and  to  be  imitable  by  adding  to 
other  honey  an  iniufion  of  rofe- 
mary  flowers ;  and  the  Corfican 
honey  has  the  tafte  and  flavour  of 
orange  flowers. 

Honey,  confidered  as  a  medi- 
cine, is  a  very  ufefiil  detergent 
«nd  aperient,  powerfully  promo- 
ting the  expedoration  of  tough 
Shkgm:  in  fome  particular  con- 
itntions  it  has  an  inconvenience 
of  griping  or  proving  purgative  : 
and  hence  the  Edinburgh  College 
do  not  now  employ  it  in  any  pre- 
paration, and  have  entirely  reje^ed 
the  mella  naedicata,  fubftituting  fy- 
Tops  in  their  place :  honey,  how- 
evert  doubtlefs  is  very  ufeful  in 
S'ving  form  to  different  articles, 
ougn  there  be  fome  individuals 
with  whom  it  may  difagree. 

MELAMPODIUM.   [Edm.-] 
-See  HsLLEBoaus  nicer. 

MELILOTUS.   ISuec.^i    FJorer, 
-herha. 

TrifoBum  meltlcius  officinalis  Lin. 
'     Melilot.  The  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  hedj^es 
vid  among  corn  ;  and  has  like- 
wi&  b^en  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufes,  in  gardens.  The  green 
herb  has  no  remarkable  fmell ; 
'  w;hen  dry,  a  pretty  ftrong  one ; 
the  taRe  is  roughifh,  bitter,  and, 
if  long  chewed,  naufeous.  A  de- 
^odion  of  this  herb  has  been  re- 
commended in  inflammations  of 
4he  abdomen ;  and  a  decodion  of 


the  flowers  in  the  fluor  albus. 
But  modem  pradlice  rarely  em* 
ploys  it  any  otherwife  than  in 
emollient  and  carminative  glyfters, 
and  in  fomentations,  cauplafmt, 
and  the  like;  and  even  in  thefc 
not  often.  It  formerly  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  (^flicinai  plafters, 
which  received  from  the  melilot 
a  green  colour,  but  no  particular 
virtue. 

MELISSA,  iljmd.  Ed.^  Fotta. 

Me' Ufa  offkin  ;A '  /./«. 

Balm.     The  herb. 

This  plant,  when  in  perfedion, 
has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
the  lemon  kind ;  and  a  weak, 
roughifh  aromatic  ufte.  The 
young  flioots  have  the  ftroni^eft 
flavour ;  the  flowers  and  the  herb 
itfelf,  when  old,  or  produced  io 
very  raoift  rich  foils  or  rainy  fea- 
fouG,  are  much  weaker  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte.  £alm  is  appro- 
priated by  the  writers  on  the  Ma^ 
teria  Medica,  to  the  head,  ftomach, 
and  uterus ;  and  in  all  diforders 
of  thefe  parts  is  fuppoied  to  do 
extraordinary  fervice.  So  high  an 
opinion  have  fome  phyficians  en- 
tertained of  balm,  that  they  have 
expedted  to  And  in  it  a  medicine 
which  fliould  prolong  life  beyond 
the  ufual  period.  The  prefent 
praftice  however  holds  it  in  no 
great  efleem,  and  ranks  it,  where 
It  certainly  deferves  to  be,  among 
the  weaker  corroborants :  in  dis- 
tillation it  yields  an  elegant  cffen- 
tial  oil,  in  fmall  quantity  \  the  re- 
maining deco6^ion  taftes  roughifli. 
Strong  infufions  of  the  herb,  drank 
as  tea,  and  continued  for  fome  time» 
have  done  fervice  in  a  weak  lax 
(late  of  the  vifcera ;  thefe  liquors, 
flifjhtly  acidulated  with  juice  of 
lemons,  turn  of  a  fine  reddifli  co- 
lour, and  prove  an  ufeful,  and  to 
many  a  very  grateful  drinl^  in  dry 
parching  fevers. 
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MENTHA  CAT  ARIA.    See 

Nk^eta.  '  -- 

MENTHA  PIPERITIS. 
ILond.  Ed.']  Herha.      \ 

Mentha  piperita  Lin. 

Peppermint.    The  leaves. 

This  fpecics  of  mint  grows  wild 
in  fome  parts  of  Britain  in  moid 
watery  places,  but  is  much  lefs 
common  than  the  other  forts. 
The  leaves  have  a  more  penetra- 
ting fmell  Chan  any  of  the  other 
mints,  and  a  much  warmer  pun- 
gent glowing  tafte  like  pepper, 
iinklng  as  it  were  into  the  tongue. 
The  principal  ufe  of  this  herb  is 
in  flatulent  colics,  languors,  and 
other  fimilar  diforders :  it  feems 
to  aft  as  foon  as  taken,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  effef^s  through  the  whole 
lyftem,  inftantly  communicating  a 
glowing  warmth.  Water  extracts 
the  whole  of  the  pungency  of  this 
herb  by  infufion,  and  elevates  it  in 
diftillation.  Its  officinal  prepara- 
tions are  an  elTential  oil,  a  (imple 
water,  and  a  fpirit. 

MENTHA  SATIVA.  [LonJ. 
Ed.2  Hcrba. 

Mentha  vi/.-idis  Lin. 

.Garden  or  fpcar  mint.  The 
leaves.. 

Both  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias  make  it  the 
men/ha  viriiis  of  Linnd,  but  in  the 
Swedifh  pharmacopoeia  it  is  da- 
ted to  .be  the  mem  ha  crtfpa  of 
Linn^  ;  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himfclf  which  is  right ;  but  he 
znuft  recoiled,  that  the  Swedifh 
pharmacopoeia  was  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians  at  Stockholm  ;  and  this 
committee,  confifting  of  feveral 
members,  left  the  revifal  and  pu- 
blication of  '  the  pharmacopoBia 
to   lyiQ   of    their   number,   viz. 


Linne  and  Bergman,  the  one  the 
greateft  naturaHft>  and  the  other 
the  greateft  chemift  then  in  the 
world. 

The  leaves  of  this  mint  have  a 
warm,  roughifii,  fomewhat  bit- 
teriOi  tafte ;  and  a  ftrong,  not 
unpleafant  aromatic  fmell.  Their 
virtues  are  .thofe  of  a  warm  ftoma- 
chic  and  carminative  :  in  IqIs  of 
appetite, '  naufea,  continual  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  and,  as  Boerhaave 
expreiTes  it,  ^dmoft  paralytic  wmk- 
neiTes  of  the  ftomach,  few  fimples 
are  perhaps  of  equal  efficacy.  In 
colic  pains,  the  gripes  to  which 
children  are  fu^edb,  lientezies, 
and  other  kinds  of  immoderate 
fluxes,  this  plant  frequently  docs 
good.  It  like  wife  proves  bene- 
ficial in  hyfteric  cafes,  and  af- 
fords an  ufeful  cordial  in  laoguort 
and  other  weaknefles  foUowbg  de- 
livery. 

The  beft  preparations  for  theic 
purpofes  are,  a  ftrong  infiifioD 
from  the  dry  leaves  in  water» 
(which  is  much  fuperior  to  one 
from  the  green  herb),  or  rather 
a  tindlure  or  extrad  prepared  with 
reaified  fpirit.  Thefe  poflefs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  mint:  the 
efTential  oil  and  diftilled  water 
contain  only  the  aromatic  part ; 
the  expre^ed  juice  only  the  aftrin- 
gency  and  bitternefs,  together  with 
the  mucilaginous  fubftance  com- 
mon to  all  vegetables.  The  ef- 
fential  oil,  a  fimple  water,  a  fpi- 
rit,  and  a  conferve,  are  kept  in  the 
(hops. 

MENYANTHES.    SccTrifo. 

LIUM* 

MERCURIALIS.  [Gin.1Her- 
ha. 
Mercurialis  annua  Lin* 
Herb  mercury.    The  leay^s. 
This  herb  is  fometimes  uifed  ia 
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fters.  A  (jm^  nude  from  the 
Lves^  given  in  the  dofe  of  two 
ouncesy  is  iaid  to  prove  a  mild  and 
ufeful  laxative. 

There  ts  another  fort  of  mercu- 
Tialis  growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
whicby  though  recommended  by 
fomc  botanic  writers,  as  having 
the  (ame  virtues  with  the  forego- 
iiig»  ax\d  as  being  more  palatable, 
Jus  been  found  pofleffed  of  noxious 
j^oi^tics.  This  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ti  from  the  foregoine  by  its  being 
a  p&r^nnial  plant,  McfcuruUis  per- 
eMMu's  Lin*,  by  being  larger,  having 
i|l  leaves  rough,  and  the  ilalk  not 
at  all  branched :  it  is  commonly 
called  dog's  mercury.    . 

MERCURIUS.     See  Hydrar- 

GTRUS. 

MEUM.     IBrun.']  RaJsx. 

jilbamanta  meum  Lin, 

Spignel.     The  root. 

Spignel  is  an  un^belUferous plant, 
found  wild  in  Italy  and  the  warm- 
er parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes 
aUb  in  Britain.  The  roots  have 
a  plc^Amt  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  bicterilh  tade  :  in 
virtue  they  are  fimilar  to  the  le- 
vifticum>  from  which  tliis  root 
feems  to  differ  only  in  U:ing  weak- 
er, and  fomewhat  more  agreeable. 
It  is  an  ufeful  aromatic  and  car- 
nunative,  though  at  prefent  fo  little 
regarded  as  to  have  no  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

.  MEZEREUM.  ^Lond.  Ed.-] 
Radich  cortex. 

Daphne  m€%ireum  Lin, 

Mezereon^  or  fpurge-olive.  The 
bark  of  the  root. 

Mezereon.  although  an  article 
of  great  activity,  has  only  of  late 
had  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. It  is  a  native  of  different 
f9XXs  of  Europe  ;  it  has  elegant 
pailc   purpUih    or   white    flowers^ 


fometimes  appearing  about  the  csmI 
of  January.  The  root  was  long 
ufed  in  the  Lifbon  diet-drink,  par* 
ticularly  for  venereal  complaintib 
nodes,  and  other  fymptoms  rcfijL- 
ing  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

On  chewing  it  a  little,  it  proves 
very  pungent,  and  its  acrimon^' 
is  accvunulated  about  the  fauces, 
and  is  very  durable.  It  is  esOp 
ployed  chiefly  under  the  form  of 
decoAipn ;  and  it  enter;!  the  Dc- 
caBio  fa»fapariUte  compqfitum  of 
the  London  pharmacopceia ;  but 
it  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  powder 
combined  with  fome  inaftive  00^, 
as  that  of  liquorice  root..  It  is 
apt  to  occafion  vomiting  and  pur* 
ging ;  fo  mud  be  bcguii  in  erain 
doles,  and  gradually  increafcd.  U 
is  often  ufefoUy  combined  with 
mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root 
contains  mod  acrimony,  though 
fome  prefer  the  woody  part.  Me- 
zereon  has  alfo  been  ufed  with 
good  effei^ls  in  tumors  and  cuta- 
neous eruptions  not  venereal. 

MILLEFOLIUM.    [£^.]  Fo^ 

Achillea  mill'fJium  Lin. 

Milfoil.  The  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. 

This  grows  pleoiifully  about 
the  fides  of  fields,  and  on  dry 
commons,  flowering  grcateft  part 
of  the  fummer.  The  leaves  have  * 
a  rough  bitteriOi  taffe,  and  a 
faint  aromatic  fmell.  Their  vir- 
tues are  thofe  of  a  very  mild  af- 
tringent :  and  as  fuch  they  (land 
recommended  in  hemorrhagieSy 
both  internal  and  external,  in  diar- 
rhoeas, and  in  fpafmodic  and  hy- 
ftericsd  affeflions.  In  thefe  cafes  ' 
fome  of  the  Germans  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  this  berb»  particu- 
larly Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a 
very  effedtnal  aftringent,  and  ohe 
of  the  mod  certain  tonics,  and  fe- 
dativcs. 
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datives.  Its  virtnes  are  eztradled 
in  great  pcrfedion  by  proof  fpi- 
Tit ;  water  takes  up  its  aftringency 
and  bittemefsy  but  little  of  its  aro- 
matic flavour;  tindhires  made  in 
Tcftified  fpirit  contain  both,  though 
they  be  rather  weaker  than  thofe 
in  proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  con- 
fiderably  ftronger  in  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  the  leaves  ;  in  diftilr 
lation,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity 
of  efTential  oil,  of  an  elegant  blue, 
colour. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
ipring)  have  an  agreeable  warm, 
pungent  tafte.  Dr  Grew  refem- 
t>les  them  to  contrayerva,  and  ima- 
gines they  might  in  fome  degree 
lupply  Jts  place  5  this,  however, 
is  much  to  be  doubted,  fince  there 
is  fuch  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  that  while  one  re- 
tains its  tafte  for  a  length  of  time 
after  it  has  heen  brought  to  us 
from  America,  the  tafte  of  the 
other  is  almoft  loft  hy  drying. 

MILLEPEDA.     ILonJ.  Ed.] 

Onifcus  afellus  Lin. 

Slaters  or  Millepedes. 

Thefe  infeds  are  found  in  cel- 
lars, under  ftones,  and  in  cold 
moift  places :  in  the  warm  coun- 
tries they  are  rarely  met  with. 
Millepedes  have  a  faint  difagrec- 
able  fmell,  and  a  fomewhat  pui^- 
gent,  fweetifli,  naufeous  tafte. 
They  have  been  highly  celebrated 
in  fupprefljons  of "  urine,  in  all 
kinds  of  obftruftions  of  the  bow- 
els, in  the  jaundice,  weaknefs  of 
fight,  and  a  variety  of  other  dif- 
«rders.  Whether  they  have  any 
juft  title  to  thefe  virtu ts,  is  greatly 
to^  be  doubted  :  thus  much  U  cer- 
tain,  that  their  real  effects  come 
far  fliort  of  the  charafter  given  of 
them.  Their  officinal  prepara 
tions  are,  the  millepedes  dried  and 


powdered,  and  a  vinont  infnfioiif 
which  is  by  fome  held  in  high 
efteem  in  cafes  of  hooping-cough. 

MINIUM.    [£</.]   Sec  Plom- 

BUM. 

MORUS.    ILend.']  Fruaus. 

Morus  nigra  Lin, 

Mulberry.     The  fruit. 

This  tree  is  commonly  coltivap 
ted  on  account  of  its  fruit,  wludl 
is  rather  eaten  for  pleafure  thaa 
ufcjd  as  a  medicine  ;  it  has  the 
common  qualities  of  the  odier 
fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,' quench- 
ing thirft,  and  promoting  die  fe- 
cretions ;  an  agreeable  fyrup  made 
from  the  juic4  is  kept  in  the  (hops. 
The  bark  of  the  roots  has  been  in 
confiderable  efteem  as  a  vermi* 
fiige ;  its  tai\e  is  bitter,  and  fome- 
what aftringent. 

MOSCHUS.    ILond.  E4.1 

Mofchus  mofcbiftrus  Un> 

Mufc. 

Muik  is  a  gfumous  fubftance 
like  clotted  blood,  found  in  a  little  ^ 
bag,  fituated  near  the  umbilicus  of 
a  ruminating  animal  met  with  iti 
China,  Tartary,  and  the  Eafl  In* 
dies  :  the  beft  mufk  is  brought 
from  Tonquin,  an  inferior  fort 
from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a  ftill 
worfc  from  Ruffia. 

Fine  muik  comes  to  us  in  round 
thin  bladders ;  which  are  generally 
about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
covered  with  (hort  brown  hairs, 
well  filled,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  opened. 
The  muik  itfelf  is  dry,  with  n 
kind  of  unauofity,  of  a  dark  red-, 
diih  brown  or  rufty  blackifh  colour, 
in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very 
few  hard  black  clots,  and  perftalf 
free  from  any  fandy  or  other 
vifihle  foreign  matter.  If  chew- 
ed, and  rubbed  with  m  knife  cm 
paper,  it  looks  iinootb*  hri^t, 
yellowilh^ 
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ydlowiihy  and  free  from  gritiinefs. 
Laid  on  a  red-hot  iroii»  it  catches 
flame»  and  burns  almoll  entirely 
away*  leaving  only  an  exceeding 
fmall  quantity  of  light  greyifh 
aflies ;  if  any  earthy  fubtUnce  have 
been  mixed  with  the  ,rouik,  the 
quantity  of  the  reiiduum  will  rea- 
dily difcover  them. 

Moik  has  a  bitter  fubacrid  tafte ; 
a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable  at  a  di- 
ftances-bnt  difagreeable  when  too 
neav»  unlefs  weakened  by  the  ad- 
miztlire  of  other  Aibftances.  If 
a  fioaall  quantity  be  infufed  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  in  the  cold  for  a  few 
days,  it  imparts  a  deep,  but  not 
red  tindure :  this,  though  it  dif- 
covers  no  great  fmell  of  the  mufk, 
it  neverthelcfs  ftrongly  impregna- 
ted with  its  virtues ;  a  (ingle  drop 
of  it  communicates  to  a  whole  quart 
of  wine  a  rich  mufky  flavour.  And 
this  flavour,  which  a  tindure  of 
muik  communicates  to  vinous  li« 
'  quors»  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beft 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  goodncfs 
9f  muik.  Neumann  informs  us, 
that  ijpirit  of  wine  diffolves  ten 
parts  out  of  thirty  of  muik,  and 
that  water  takes  up  twelve ;  that 
water  elevates  its  fmell  in  dtftilla* 
tion,  while  pure  fpirit  brings  over 
nothing. 

Muik  is  a  medicine  of  great 
cfteem  in  the  eaftern  countries ; 
among  as,,  it  has  been  for  fome 
time  nuich  out  of  ufe,  even  as  a 
perfume.  It  appears,  however, 
from  late  experience,  to  be,  when 
properly  managed,  a  remedy  of 
great  fervice  even  againft  thofe 
dtibrders  which  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  produce.  Dr  Wall  has 
cbnynnnicated  (\n  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa^ions,  No.  4740>  ^^ 
account  of  fome  extraordinary  ef- 
fedte  of  muik  in  convuliive  and 
other  difeafes,  which  have  too 
often  baffled  the  force  of  medicine. 


He  obferves,  that  the  fmell  of  per- 
fumes is  often  of  diflervice,  where 
the  fubftance  taken  inwardly,  and 
in  confiderable  quantity,  produces 
the  happieft  effe^s  :  that  two  per« 
fons,  labouring  under  a  fubfultua 
tendinum,  extreme  anxiety,  and 
want  of  (leep,  from  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  by  taking  two  dofes  of 
muik,  each  of  which  were  fixteea 
grains,  were  perfeAIy  relieved 
from  their  complaints.  He  like- 
wife  obferves,  that  convuKive 
hiccups,  attended  with  the  worft 
fymptoms,  were  removed  by  a 
dofe  or  two,  of  ten  grains :  and 
that  in  fome  cafes,  where  this  me- 
dicine could  not,  on  account  of 
(bong  convulfions,  be  admixiifter* 
ed  to  the  patient  by  the  mouth» 
it  proved  of  fervice  when  injeded 
as  a  glytter.  He  adds,  thaC 
under  the  q;uantity  of  fix  grains^ 
he  never  found  much  effed  from 
it ;  but  that,  taken  to  ten  grains^ 
and  upwards,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  mild  diaphorefis,  without 
at  all  heating  or  giving  aay  un- 
eafinefs  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  it 
eafes  pain»  raifes  the  fpiriUy  and 
that  sifter  the  fweat  breaks  out» 
the  patient  ufually  falls  into  a 
refrefliing  fleep  :  that  he  never 
met  with  any  hyfterical  perfon» 
how  averfe  foever  to  pexifnmes^ 
but  could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus,  without  inconvenience.  To 
this  paper,  is  annexed  an  account 
of  fome  further  extraordinary  e& 
feds  of  muik,  obferved  by  ano- 
ther gentleman.  Repeated  expe- 
rience has  fince  confirmed  its  ef- 
ficacy in  thefe  diforders.  The  dofe 
has  fometimes  been  increafed,  par- 
ticularly in  cpnvuluve  diforders, 
to  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  drachm  every  three  or  four 
hours,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  muik-julcp  between.  The 
julep  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
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tion  of  it.  It  is  giyen  combined 
with  opium  in  tetanus,  and  with 
mercury  in  rabies  canina. 

It  is  probable  that  we  are  often 
difappointed  of  the  good  effedls 
which  tTiis  medicine  might  pro- 
duce,  from  the  mufk  with  which 
the  {hops  are  fupplied  being  previ- 
oxxQf  adulterated. 

MURIA.  See  Sal  muhiaticus. 

MYRISTICA.  iLond.  ESn.-] 
FruSlus  nuc/eusriMx  mofchata  diBus^ 
tnacis ;  oleum  escprefum^  oleum  ma- 
cis  diSIum  ;  oleum  effeatiale. 

Myrifiica  mofchata  A3.  Holm* 

Nutmegs  and  mace. 

Nutmegs  are  the  kernel  of  a 
roundiih  nut,  which  grows  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  outfide  covering 
of  this  fruit  is  foft  and  flcihy, 
like  that  of  a  walnut,  and  fpon- 
taneoufly  opens  when  the  nut 
grows  ripe  :  immediately  under 
this  lies  the  mace,  which  forms 
a  kixid  of  reticular  covering  :  thro* 
the  fiffures  of.  which  appears  a 
hard  woo"dy  (hell  that  includes  the 
nutmeg.  Thcfe  kernels  have  long 
been  ufed  both  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  purpofes,  and  dcfervedly 
confide^ed  as  a  warm  agreeable  a- 
romatic.  They  are  fuppofed  like- 
wife  to  have  an  aftringent  virtue  ; 
an^  are  employed  with  that  inten- 
tion in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries. 
Their  aftringency  is  faid.  to  be  in- 
creafed  by  torrefadion,  but  this 
d[oe8  not  appear  to  the  tafte  :  this 
treatment  certainly  deprives  tlie 
fpice  of  feme  of  its  finer  oil,  ancl 
Uierefore  renders  it  lefs  efficacious, 
and,  if  we  may  reafon  from  analo- 
gy, probably  abates  its  aftringency. 
Nutmegs,  diftilled  with  water,  af- 
ford a  large  quantity  of  eiFential 
oil,  refembling  in  flavour  the  fpice 
itfelf;  after  the  diftillation,  an. 
inCpid  febaceous  matter  is  found 


{wimming  on  the  water ;  tbe  de« 
coAion,  infpifTated,  giVes  ah  ez- 
trad  of  an  unduous,  very  (lightly 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  with  iittie  or  no 
aftringency.  Rectified  fpirit  ex- 
trafts  the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs 
by  infufion,  but  elevates  very  little 
of  it  in  diftillation ;  hence  the 
fpirituous  extrad  poflefles  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  prefs, 
when  heated,  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  limpid  yellow  oil,  whicli  on' 
cooling  concretes  into  a  febaceous 
conftftence.  In  the  ftiops,  we 
meet  with  three  forts  of  unftuous 
fubftances,  called  oil  of  mace» 
though  really  expreffed  from  the 
nutmegv  The  beft  is  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  in  ftone  jan ; 
this  is  of  a  thick  confiftience,  of 
the  colour  of  mace,  and  an  agree* 
able  fragrant  fmell :  the  frcond 
fort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and 
much  inferior  in  quality,  comet 
from  Holland  in  folid  mafles, 
generally  flat,  and  of  a  fquare  ii^ 
gure  :  the  third,  which  is  the 
worft  of  all,  and  ufually  called' 
common  oil  of  mace,  is  an*  arti« 
ficial  compofition  of  fevum,  palm 
oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with  a' 
little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg*  The 
oils  yield  all  that  part  in  which 
their  aromatic  flavour  refides^  by 
diftillation,  to  water,  and  by  in- 
fufion  to  pure  fpirit :  the  diftilled 
liquor,  and  fpirituous  tlndhire  near- 
ly referable  in  quality  thofc  pre- 
pared immediately  from  the  nuN 
meg.  The  officinal  preparariont 
of  nutmegs  are  a  fpirit  and  e& 
fential  oil,  and  the  nutmegs  iftfub- 
ftance.  Both  the  nutmeg  itfelf* 
and  its  eflential  oil»  enter  fcTcral 
compofitions,  as  the  confeSioaro* 
mattcaf  fpiritus'  ainmonitt  cowfofitus, 
8cc. 

Mace  nearly  agrees  with  niic* 
megs 
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megs  in  its  medicinal  qualities. 
The  principal  difference  confifts 
in  mace  being  fomewhat  lefs  a- 
ftringent,  and  yielding  a  more  fluid 
expre^ed  oil,  and  a  more  vcUtlle 
cflenti^il  one. 

•MYROBALANI. 

Myrobalans,  dried  fruits  brought 
from  the  £a(l  Indies.  Their  out- 
ward part  freed  from  the  (lone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  direded  a&  ofHcinals  :  all 
of  them  are  fuppofed  to  bs  the 
produce  of  the  fame  tree,  but  its 
botanical  defcription  is  not  yet 
afcercained. 

All  myrobalans  have  a  gentle 
purgative  virtue.  They  have  al- 
io an  ailrin^ent  quality,  difcovcr- 
able  by  the  talie,  and  from  their 
ftriking.a  black  colour  with  chaly- 
beate folutions  :  in  confequer.ce  of 
this,  they  are  fuppofed  to  ftrength- 
en  the  bowels  after  their  operiitian 
as  ax^Jthartic  is  over.  Nevcrtiie- 
lefs,  their  purgative  virtue  is  fo 
fmall,  that  praditioners  have  for 
a  long  time  laid  them  entirely 
aiide  with  tliat  intention  ;  and 
^h^  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  and 
X*ondon  have  now  rejected  them 
from  the  catalogue  of  officinal 
iimples. 

MYRRHA.  iLond.  Ed.-]  Gum- 
mi  rejina. 

Myrrh.     Gum-refin. 

Myrrh  is  a  concrete  gummy  rc- 
fmous  fubftance  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  in  globes  or  drops,  of 
various  colours  and  magnitudes. 
The  beft  fort  is  of  a  brown  or  red- 
dilh  yellow  colour,  fomewhat.  trans- 
parent ;  of  a  lightly  pungent, 
bitter  talle,  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, though  not  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent its  proving  naufeous  to  the 
palate  ;  and  a  ftrong,  not  difagree- 
^ble  iJQiell.     The  medical  efEeds 
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of  this  aromatic  bitter  are  to 
warm  and  ftrengthen  the  vifcera  : 
it  frequently  occaflons  a  mild  dia- 
phorcfis,  and  promotes  the  fltfid 
iecretions  in  general. 

Hence  it  proves  fcrviccable  in 
languid  cafes,  in  difeafes  arifing 
from  fupprefllons  of  the  uterine 
difcharges  in  cachetic  diforders, 
and  where  the  lungs  and  thorax 
are  oppreflcd  by  vifcid  phlegm. 
Myrrh  is  like  wife  fuppofed,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  reUft  putrefac- 
tion in  .;11  parts  of  the  body  ;  and 
in  this  light  ilands  recommended 
in  malignant,  putrid,  and  peftilen- 
tial  fevers,  and  in  tijc  fmall-pcx. 

The  prefent  pra(5tice  does  not 
fcem  to  expc<it  any  peculiar  virtue 
from  myrrh  ;  and  it-  is  now  Icfs 
employed  than  formerly.  Some 
late  writers,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly Dr  Simmons,  in  his 
Treatife  on  Cnnfumpiions,  have 
bcftowcd  very  high  encomiums  on 
it  even  in  cafes  of  tuberculous 
phthifis ;  and  although  it  can  by 
no  means  bs  rcprefcnted  as  i  re- 
medy rfliich  to  be  depended  on, 
yet  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  ferviceable  in  fomc 
cafos. 

i<.e<5lified  fpirit  e::tra(Ss  tlie  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
this  drug;,  but  does  not  elevate  any 
thing  of  either  in  evaporation  :  the 
gummy  fubllance  left  by  this  men- 
ftruum  has  a  difagrecable  taftc, 
with  fcarcely  any  of  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  myrrh :  this  part 
diiTjlves  in  water,  except  fome 
impurities  which*  remain.  In  dif- 
tillation  with  water,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  ponderous  efleniial 
oil  arifes,  refcmbling  in  flavour  the 
original  drug.  Myrrh  is  the  bafis 
of  an  officinal  tindure.  It  enters 
the  pilul^e  ex  aloe  ft  myrrha^  the 
pilulcc  e  gummt,  and  piluia  rhci  com" 
pofita,  and  fomc  other  formula?, 
c  '  But 
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But  for  obtaining  its  full  cffefts, 
it  muft  be  given  in  dofes  of  half 
a  drachm  or  upwards  :  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  advantageoufly  uni- 
ted with  a  proI)ortion  of  nitre, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  fome  other  re- 
frigerant  fait. 

MYRTUS.     ZBrm,']  Baeca. 

Alyrtus  communis  Lin» 

Myrtle,     The  berries. 

This  is  an  evergreen  fhrub, 
growing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated 
in  our  botanic  gardens,  &c.  The 
leaves  and  berries  have  been  fome- 
iimes  ufed  as  aClringents,  but  are 
not  at  prefent  regarded. 

NAPUS.     IBrun.']   Semen. 

Brnjfica  nafius  Lin. 

Sweet  navew,  or  navew-gentle. 
The  feeds. 

This  is  a  fort  of  turnip,  fown 
in  fome  of  our  gardens  for  culina- 
ry ufe :  the  roots  are  warmefr  than 
the  common  turnip.  The  feeds 
hav^  a  bitterifli  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  faint  aroniatic  flavour  ;  a- 
bundance  of  virtues  have  been 
afcribed  to  theni,  as  attenuating, 
idctergent,  alexipharmic,  and  o'- 
thers,  but  at  prefent  they  arc 
fcarccly  employed  in  medicine. 

NARDUS  INDICA.  [fir^n.] 
Radix^ 

Andropogon  nor  dux  Lin, 

Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard. 

This  root,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  is  a  congeries  of  fmall 
fibres  iffuing  from  one  head,  and 
matted  clofe  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a  bunch  about  the  fize  of  the 
finger,  vith  fome  fmall  ft  rings  at 
the  oppoHte  end  of  the  head.  The 
matted  fibres  (which  are  the  parts, 
chofen  for  medicinal  purpofcs)  aire 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  head 
or  fpike  of  the  plant,  by  others  • 
the  root  :•  they  fcem  rath«r  to  be 


the  remains  of  the  withered  Ralks, 
or  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  :  fome- 
times  entire  leaves  and  pieces  of 
ftalks  ar^  found  among  them  :  we 
likewife  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
number  of  thefe  bunches  iffuing 
from  one  root. 

Spikenard  has  a  warm,  pungent, 
bitterifh  tafte  ;  and  a  ftrong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell.  It  is  fto- 
machic  and  carminative  ;  and  faid  ' 
to  be  alexipharmic,  diuretic,  and 
emmenagogue  ;  but  at  prefent  it 
is  very  little  employed. 

NASTURTIUM  AQUATI- 
CUM.    ^  \_Lond,  Ed.}  Herba  recfnf, 

Sifynibri'um  nafturlium  Lin, 

Water-creifes.     The  freih  herb. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivn« 
lets,  and  the  clearer  ftanding  wa^ 
ters  ;  its  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  year,  but  are  in  greateft  per- 
fection in  the  fpring.  They  have 
a  quick  pungent  fniell,  (when  rub- 
bed between  the  fingers),  and  an 
acrid  tafte.  As  to  their,  virtnes,- 
they  are  among  the  milder  aperi- 
ent antifcorbutics.  Hoffman  had 
an  high  opinion  of  this  plane,  and 
recommends  it  as  of  fingular  effica- 
cy ;  the  exprefTed  juice  which  con- 
tains the  peculiar  tafte  and  pun- 
gency of  the  herb,  may  be  taken 
in  dofes  of  an  ounce  or  twb,  and 
continued  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  juice  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Succus  cochlcaria  compofitus  of  the 
Ihops.  , 

NATRUM.     Sec  Barilla. 

NEPETA.     {Brun.-]  Fo/ia. 

A./ '  ta  cat  aria  Lin. 

Catmint.     The  leaves. 

This  plant  is  commonly  culti^ 
vated  in  our  gardens,  and  is  fbme- 
times  alfo  found  growing  wild  in 
hedges  and  on  dry  banks.  It  is 
a  moderately  aromatic  planti  oif 
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a  ftroDj;  fmell,  refembling  a  mix- 
ture orxnint  and  penny-royal ;  of 
The  virtaes  of  which  it  likcwife 
participates. 

NEPHRITICUM   LIGNUM. 

Guiitmflina  monnga  Un. 

Nephritic  wood. 

This  is  an  American  wood, 
brought  to  us  in  large,  compa^, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots, 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour 
un  the  outfide,  and  dark  coloured, 
or  pddiih  within  ;  the  bark  is 
ufually  rcjedJed.  This  wood  im- 
parts to  water  or  rectified  I'pirit  a 
deep  tindlure  ;  appearing,  when 
placed  between  the  eye  and  the 
light  of  a  golden  colour  :  in  other 
fltuations,  blue ;  pieces  of  another 
wood  are  ibmetimcs  mixed  with 
it,  which  give  only  a  yellow  co- 
lour to  water.  The  nephritic 
wood  has  fcarccly  any  fmcll,  and 
very  little  tafte.  It  itands  recom- 
mended in  dIfEcuhy  of  urine,  ne- 
phritic compliUTUs,  and  all  dif- 
orders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
paHdges  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  it  does 
not,  like  ihe  warmer  diuretics, 
heat  or  oflFend  the  parts.  Prafli- 
tioners,  however,  have  not  found 
thefe  virtues  warranted  by  experi- 
ence. 

NICOTIANA.  ILond.  Edin.-] 
Folium, 

Kicctiana  tabacum  Lin. 

Tobacco.     The  leaves. 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  year  1560, 
from  the  ifland  Tobago  in  Ame- 
rica :  and  is  now  fometimes  cul- 
tivated for  medicinal  ufe  in  our 
gardens :  but  is  generally  imported 
from  America  in  large  quantities. 
The  leaves  are  about  two  feet  long, 
^f  a  pale  green  colour  while  frei 


and  when  carefully  dried  of  a  live- 
ly yellowifh  caft.  They  have  a 
flrong  difagreeable  fmell,  like  that 
of  the  narcotic  plants,  and  a  ve- 
ry acrid  burning  ufte*  Taken  in- 
ternally, they  prove  virulently  ca- 
thartic and  emetic,  occafioning  aU 
mod  intolerable  cardialgic  anxie- 
ties. By  boiling  in  water,  their 
virulence  is  abated,  and  at  length 
deflroyed :  an  extradl  made  by  long 
codlion  is  recommended  by  Stab! 
and  other  German  phyficians,  as 
a  fafe  and  mod  cffedlual  aperient, 
expedorant,  detergent,  8cc,  ;  but 
the  medicine,  which  is  extreme- 
ly precarious  and  uncertain,  has 
never  come  into  any  efteem  a^^ 
mong  us.  Of  late,  however,  to- 
bacco, under  the  form  of  a  vinous 
or  watery  infufion,  and  taken  in 
fuch  fmall  dofes  as  to  produce  lit- 
tle efFe(5l  from  its  a^ion  on  the 
itom.ich,  has  been  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  practitioners 
by  Dr  Fowler.  He  has  found  it 
to  be  a  very  ufeful  and  powerful 
diuretic,  and  has  publiihcd  ntany 
caf;;s  of  dropfy  and  dyfury,  in 
which  its  employment  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  bed  effects  (  and 
thefe  good  effc^fts  have  been  con- 
firm:d  by  the  obfcrvations  of  other 
practitioners. 

Tobacco  is  fometimes  ofcd  ex<» 
temally  in  ointments,  for  deitroy- 
ing  cutaneous  infeds,  cleanfing 
old  ulcers,  &c.  Beaten  inta  a  . 
nafh  with  vinegar  or  brandy,'  it 
has  fometimes  proved  ferviceable 
in  removing  hard  tumors  of  the 
hypochondria ;  an  account  is  gi- 
ven in  the  Edinburgh  Effays,  of 
two  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by 
it. 

Injections  by  the  anus  of  the 
fmoke  or  decoCtion  have  been  ufed 
with  advantage  in  cafes  of  obdi- 
nate  condipation  threatening  ileus, 
of  iDcarcenited  hernia,  of  afcari- 
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Edinburgh,  and  in  fome  cafes  with 
apparent  advantage.  The  late  Dr 
Hope  thought  that  in  many  cafes 
he  found  an  infufion  of  the  leaves 
highly  ufeful  in  promoting  the 
menltrual  difcharge.  It  does  not 
fcem  to  have  yet  found  its  way  in- 
to any  of  our  modem  pharmaco- 
poeias ;  but  it  may  be  juftly  con- 
fidered  as  meriting  further  atten* 
lion. 

OLIBANUM.  iLvnd.  Ed.'] 
Gummi  refina, 

JumfierusJyLina  Lin, 

Olibanum. 

This  gummi  refinous  fubftance 
IS  brought  from  Turkev  and  the 
Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or 
tears,  like  thofe  of  maftich,  but 
larger,  of  a  pale  yellowHh  and  forhe- 
times  reddifh  colour,  a  fnoderate- 
ly  warm  pungent  tafte,  and  a 
ftrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
This  drug  has  received  many  diffe- 
rent appellations  according  to  its 
different  appearances  :  the  fm^le 
tears  are  called  fimply  clibanum,  or 
thus :  when  two  are  joined  together, 
they  have  been  called  thus  tnafculurrty 
and  when  two  were  very  large, 
thus  famintnum  :  fometimes  four  or 
live,  about  the  bigncfs  of  filberts, 
are  found  adhering  to  a  piece  of 
bark  of  the  tree  from  which  they 
exuded  ;  thefe  have  been  named 
thus  coTticofum  ;  the  finer  powder 
which  rubs  off  from  the.  tears  in 
the  carriage,  tuica  thuris  ;  and  the 
coarfcr  powder,  wanna  thuris.  This 
drug  is  not  however,  in  any  of  its 
dates,  what  is  now  called  thus 
or  frankinc''nj't'  in  the  fhops. 

Olibanum  confifts  of  about  e- 
qual  parts  of  gummy  and  refinous 
matters  ;  the  fir  It  foluble  in  wa- 
ter, the  other  in  ie<flitl'jd  fpirit. 
With  regard  to  its  virtues*,  abun- 
dance have  been  attributed  to  it, 
particularly   In    difordcrs    of   the 


l^ead  and  bread,  in  hcmoptoes, 
and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes  a 
but  its  real  effects  in  thefe  cafes 
are  far  from  anfwering  the  pro- 
mifes  of  the  recommenders.  Ri- 
verius  is  faid  to  have  had  large  cx«- 
perience  of  the  good  cffefts  of  it 
in  pleurifies,  efpecrally  epidemic 
ones  :  he  directs  a  fcooped  apple 
to  be  filled  with  a  drachm  of  oli- 
banum, then  covered  and  roaded 
under  the  aihes  ;  this  is  to  be  ta- 
ken for  a  dofe,  three  ounces  of 
carduus  water  drunk  after  it,  and 
the  patient  covered  up  warm  in 
be^  ;  in  a  fhort  time,  \^t  fays,  ei- 
ther a  plentiful  fweat,  or  a  gehtle 
diarrhcea  enfues,  which  carries  off 
the  dilcafe. 

OLIVA.  iLond.  Ed,]  FiuaCs 
oleum  tx/jreffum, 

Olea  Europcea  Lin, 

Olive.  The  expreffed  oil  of  the 
fruit. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fouiheni 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries  ;  with 
us  it  is  ufually  kept  in  the  green- 
houfes  of  the  curious.  Olives 
have  an  acrid,  bitter,  extremely 
difagreeable  tafte  :  pickled,  ■  as 
we  receive  them  from  abroad, 
they  prove  lefs  difagreeable  ;  the 
Lucca  ohves,  which  are  fmaller 
than  the  others,  have  the  weakeft 
tafte  ;  the  Sp^.iiifh,  or  larger,  the 
ftrongeft  :  aie  Provence,  which  arc 
of  a  ujiddling  fize,  are  generally 
the  moft  efteemed. 

The  oil  ob.ained  from  this  fruit 
has  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell, 
and  does  not  greatly  differ  in 
quality  from  oil  of  almonds. 
Authors  make  mention  of  two 
foits  of  this  oil,  one  exprefled 
from  the  olives  when  fully  ripe, 
which  is  our  common  olive  oil ; 
the  other  before  the  fruit  has 
grown  ripe  ;  this  i&  called  oleum 
immatumm. 
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imwuihtrum,  and  owphactnum.  No- 
tbiDg  is  met  with  in  the  (hops 
onder  this  name;  and  Lemcry 
affirms^  that  there  is  no  fuch  oil ; 
unripe  olives,  yielding  only  a  vifcid 
juice  to  the  prefs.  From  the  ripe 
fruit,  two  or  three  forts  are  ob- 
tained, differing  in  degree  of  puri- 
ty ;  the  pureft  runs  by  light  pref- 
fure  s  the  remaining  magma, 
heated  and  prcfled  more  ftrongly 
yields  an  inferior  fort,  with  fome 
dregs  at  the  bottom,  called  amurca. 
All  thefe  oils  Contain  a  confidt-r- 
abl'c  portion  of  aqueous  moiftute; 
and  a  mucilaginous  fn bllance ; 
which  fubje<5l  them  to  run  into  a 
putrid  (late  :  to  prevent  this,  the 
preparers  add  fome  fea-falt,  which 
imbibing  the  aqueous  and  muci- 
laginous parts,  fmks  with  them  to 
the  bottom ;  by  this  means  the 
oil  becomes  more  homogeneous, 
and  confequently  Ids  fufceptjble 
of  alteration.  In  its  piifTige  to 
us,  fome  of  the  fait,  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  by  the  iliaking 
of  the  veffel,  is  fomctimcs  mixed 
with*  and  detained  in  the  oil, 
which,  in  our  coider  climate,  be- 
comes too  thick  to  fufFer  it  freely 
to  fubfide  ;  and  hence  this  oil  is 
fbmetimes  found  to  have  a  mani- 
fcll  faline  tafte.  Olive  oil  is  ufed 
iii  platters  and  ointments  and 
other  compofitions  for  external 
ufes:'it  is  alfo  ufed  interniilly  in 
hoarfenefs,  coughs,  &c.  either  mixed 
with  water  into  the  form  of  an 
cmulfion  by  means  of  alkalies,  or 
mixed  with  fyrups  or  conferves 
into  lindtufes. 

OPIUM.  ILcnd.  Er/.2  Succus 
infpjjfatus. 

Papaver  fomniferum  Lin. 

Opium. 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been  col- 
leded  in  quantity  in  Europe. 
^^JV^»    Pcrfia,    and    fome    other 


provinces  of  Ada,  have  hitherto 
fupplied  us  with  this  commodity  : 
in  thofe  countries,  large  qoantitiet 
of  poppies  are  cultivated  lor  this 
purpofe.  The  opium  prepared 
about  Thebes  in  Egypt,  hence 
named  Thebaic  opium,  has  been 
ufually  efteemed  the  beft  ;  but 
this  ib  not  now  didinguifhed  from 
that  cone<fled  in  oiher  places. 
This  juice  is  brought  to  us  in 
cakes  or  loaves,  covered  with 
leaves,  and  oiher  vegetable  mat- 
ters, to  prevent  their  (ticking  to- 
gether :  it  is  of  a  folid  confidence^ 
yet  fome  what  Ibit  ?tkI  tenacious, 
of  a  dark  reddifli  brown  colour  in 
the  mai's,  and  when  reduced  into 
powder,  yellow  ;  of  a  faint  dif- 
agreeahle  fmell  and  a  bitterifh  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  pungent  heat 
and  afrimony. 

In  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  poppy  feeds  arc 
fown  in  0<5Vober  or  November  at 
about  eight  inches  didance  ;  and 
are  well  watered,  till  the  planu 
are  about  half  a  foot  h'gh,  when 
a  compofl  of  ninous  earth,  dung* 
and  afhes,  is  fpread  over  the  areas; 
and  a  little  before  the  flowers 
appear,  they  are  again  watered 
profufely  till  the  capfules  are  half 
grown  ;  and  then  the  opiurn  is 
collected ;  for  when  fully  ripe, 
they  yield  little  juice.  Two 
longitudinal  Incifions,  from  below 
upwards  without  penetrating  the 
cavity,  are  made  at  funfet  for 
three  or  four  fucceflive  evenings. 
In  the  morning  the  juice  is  fcrap- 
ed  off  with  an  iron  fcoop,  and 
worked  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the 
fun's  heat  till  it  be  of  a  proper 
confluence  to  be  formed  into  thick 
cakes  of  about  four  pounds  weight, 
which  are  covered  over  with  the 
leaves  of  poppy,  and  dried.  It 
is  faid  to  be  adulterated  with  vari- 
ous unknown  fubftances,  'with  the 
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extract  of  the  poppy  plant  pro- 
cured by  boiling,  and  even  with 
cow  dung.  It  is  purified  by  re- 
ducing it  to  a  pulp  with  hot  water 
and  flrongly  preffing  it  while 
hot,  through  a  linen  cloth  from  its 
impurities.  It  is  then  evaporated 
by  a  water-bath  or  other  gentle 
heat  to  its  original  confidence. 
This  extract  is  found  to  cc^ntain  a 
^  refin,  a  kind  of  e/Tential  oil,  a 
'  principle  of  odour,  an  eifential  fait, 
and  a  fopy  extraft. 
^  Opium  has  a  brownifh  colour  ; 
a  ftrong  peculiar  fmell ;  a  cafte  at 
firft  naufeous  and  bitter,  but  foon. 
becoming  ^crid,  with  a  flight 
warnith  :  and  it  appears  to  have 
fome  aftringency,  as  a  watery  tinc- 
ture of  it  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  folution. 

The  external  and  internal  effedls 
of  opium  appear  to  be  various  in 
different  conftitutions,  and  in  the 
fame  at  different  times.  By  fome, 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,  the 
nofe,  the  eye,  or  any  part  depri- 
ved of  ikin,  it  has  been  faid  to 
ftimulate,,and  to  induce,  efpecially 
in  the  eye,  a  flight  degree  of  red- 
nefs.  But  if  this  effedl  take^ 
place,  it  is  at  the  utmofl  extreme- 
ly inconfiderable,  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  effed  of  volatile 
alkali,  ardent  fpirit,  or,  a  variety 
of  other  articles  aj^^lied  to  the 
fame  organ:  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  a  very  ftiort 
time  the  fenfibility  'of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  even  without 
the  flighted  mark  oV  preceding 
fiimulus  or  inflammation,  is  very 
confiderably  diminiflied.  '  Some 
allege,  "that  when  applied  to  the 
ikin,  it  allays  pain  and  fpafm, 
procures  fleep,  and  produces  all 
the  other  Talutary  or  dangerous 
cffeds  which  rcfult  from  its  inter- 
nal ufe ;    while  others  allege,  tjiat 


thus  applied  it  has  little  or  no  ef- 
fect whatever. 

This  variety  probably  arifes 
from  differences  in  the  condition 
of  the  fubcutaneoiis  nerves,  and 
of  the  fenfibility  of  the  furfacc  as 
being  more  or  lefs  defended.  But 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  when  mix- 
ed with  caudic,  it  diminiflies  the 
pain,  which  would  otherwife  enfqe, 
probably  by  deadening  the  fenfi- 
bility of  the  part. 

It  ifometimes  allays  the  pain  in 
a  carious  tooth ;  and  a  watery 
folution  of  it  has  been  yx^td  in  va- 
rious ulcers,  certain  ophthalmias, 
and  virulent  gonorrhoea,  when 
pain  and  inflammation  have  given 
very  great  dillrefs. 

Opium  when  taken  into  the 
flomach  in  a  fufficient  dofe,  gives 
rife  to  a  pleafant  ferenity.of  mind, 
in  general  proceeding  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  languor  and  drowfi.^ 
nei^s.  The  adtior^  of  the  fangui- 
ferons  fyftem  is  diminiflied,  the 
pulfe  bfiif  nming,  for  the  mod  part, 
foftcr,  fuller,  and  flower  than  it 
was  before.  A  fwelling  of  the 
fubcutaneous  veins,  and  Iweating, 
often  takes  place,  both  probably  the 
confequenccs  of  a  diminution  of  rc- 
fi  da  nee  at  the  furface,  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  mufcular  aftion  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly opium  diminiflies  thofe 
difchargcs  which  depend  on  mufcu- 
lar adtion,  as  is  particularly  exem- 
plified in  its  effeft  of  binding  the 
belly.  Opium  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach  in  a  larger  dofc,  gives  rife  to 
confufion  of  head  and  vertigo. 
The  power  of  all  dimultting  cau- 
fes,  as  making  impreflions  on  the 
body,  is  diminiflied ;  and  even  at 
times,  and  in  fituations  when  a  pcr- 
fon  would  naturally  be  awake,  fleep 
is  irrefiflibly  induced.  In  ftitt 
larger  dofes,  it  ads  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  narcotic  polfoDs» 
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giving  ri&  'to  yertigOy  headach, 
tremorsy  delirium,  and  convulfions ; 
and  thdfe  terminating  in  a  (late  of 
ftapor,  from  which  the  perfon 
cannot  be  roufed.  This  flupor  is 
accompanied  with  flownefs  of  the 
'pulfe»  and  wich  flertor  in  brcach- 
ingf  and  the  Icene  is  terminated 
in  death,  attended  with  the  fame 
appearances  as  take  place  in  an 
apoplexy. 

From  thefe  effeds  of  opium  in 
a  ftau  of  health,  it  is  not  won- 
derfiil  that  recourfe  Oiould  have 
been  had  to  it  in  difeafe,  as  miti- 
gating pain,  inducing  fleep,  allay- 
ing inordinate  adtion,  and  dimi- 
lufliing  morbid  fenfibillty.  That 
thefe  effefts  refult  from  it,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  daily  experience  of 
every  obferver  ;  and  as  anfwering 
one- or  other  of  thefe  intentions, 
mofty'if  not  all,  of  the  good  con- 
feqaences  derived  from  it  in  a^ual 
pradice  are  to  be  explained.  If, 
therefore,  by  a  fedative  medicine 
we  mean  an  article  capable  of  al- 
loying, affuaging,  mitigating,  and 
compofing,  no  fubflance  can  have 
a  better  title  to  the  appellation  of 
ledative  than  opium. 

Some  practitioners  are  averfe  to 
its  ofe  where  an  adive  inflam- 
mation takes  place  ;  but  others 
have  recourfe  to  it  in  fuch  cafes, 
even  at  an  early  period,  efpecially 
after  bloodletting  ;  and  where 
foch  afFedions  are  attended  not 
only  with  pain  and  fpalm,  but 
with  watchfulnefs  and  cough,  Jt 
is  often  produftive  of  the  grcatcft 
benefit.  Opium  combined  with 
calomel  has  of  late  been  extenfive- 
ly  emploved  in  every  form  of 
affive  inflammation,  and  with  the 
great  eft  fnccefs.  It  is  found  alfo 
to  be  of  very  great  fcrvice  in  al- 
laying the  pain  and  preventing 
die  fyjnptomatic  fever  liable  to 
be    induced    by    woundsi    frac- 
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tufes,  burnsi  or  iimilar  acci« 
dents. 

In  intermittents,  it  is  fatd  to 
have  been  ufed  with  good  efFed 
before  the  Bt,  in  the  cold  ftaect 
in  the  hot  ftage,  and  during  tnd 
interval-  Given  even  in  the  hot 
iiage,  it  has  been  obferved  to  al- 
lay the  heat,  third,  headachy 
and  delirium,  to  induce  fweat  and 
fleep,  to  cure  the  difeafe  with  the 
lefs  bark,  and  without  leaving 
abdominal  obftrudtions  or  drop« 
fy. 

It  is  often  of  very  great  Service 
in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type, 
when  patients  are  diftreffed  with 
watchfulnefs  or  diarrhoea.  But 
where  thefe  or  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  do  not  indicate  its  ufe» 
it  is  often  diftrefling  to  patients 
by  augmenting  third  and  confti- 
pation. 

In  fmall-pox,  when  the  con- 
vulfions before  eruption  are  fre- 
quent and  confiderable,  opium  is 
liberally  ufed.  It  is  likewife  gi* 
ven  from  the  fifth  day  onwards  j 
and  is  found  to  allay-  the  pain 
of  fuppuration,  to  promote  the 
ptyaliim,  and  to  be  otherwife 
ufeful. 

In  dyfentery,  after  the  ufe  of 
gentle  laxatives,  or  along  >with 
them,  opium,  independently  of 
any  effedt  it  may  have  on  the  fe- 
ver, is  of  confequence  in  allaying 
the  tormina  and  tenefmus,  and  in 
obviating  that  laxity  of  bowels 
which  is  fo  frequently  a  relii^  of' 
that  difeafe. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  difeaf^  itfeli^ 
generally  carries  off  any  acrimony 
Uiat  may  be  a  caufe,  and  then 
opium  is  ufed  with  great  effe6l. 
Even  in  the  worft  fymptomitic 
cafes  it  feldom  fails  to  alleviate. 

In  cholera  and  pyroiis,  it  is  aU 
moft  the  only  thing  trufted  to. 

In  colic,  ic  is  employed  with 
d  laxatives  y 
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laxatives}  and  no  doubt  often 
prevents  ileus  and  inflammationy 
by  relieving  the  fpafm.  Even  in 
ileus  and  in  incarcerated  hernia» 
it  is  often  found  to  allay  the  vo- 
mitings thefpafxns,  the  pain,  and 
fometimes  to  diminifh  the  inflam- 
xnation»  and  prevent  the  gangrene 
of  the  ftrangulated  gut. 

It  is  given  to  allay  pain  and 
to  favour  the  descent  of  calculi 
•through  the  ureters,  and  to  relieve 
the  fymptoms  proceeding  from 
fpafm  in  jaundice  and  dyfuria. 

It  i«  of  acknowledged  ufe  in  the 
different  fpecies  of  tetanus ;  af- 
fords relief  to  the  various  fpafmo« 
die  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  hyftc- 
ria,  hypochpndriafis,  afthma,  rabies 
canina,  &c.,  and  has  been  found 
ufeful  in  fome   kinds  of-  epilep- 

Of  late,  in  dofes  gradually  in- 
creafed  to  five  grains,  three,  four, 
or  even  fix  times  a-day,  it  has 
been  ufed  in  fyphilis  ;  and  fome 
indances  are  recorded,  in  which  it 
Would  feem  that  by  this  remedy 
alone,  a  complete  cure  has  been 
obtained.  In  other  inftances, 
however,  after  the  fjureft  trial  for 
a  confiderable  length  of  time,  it 
has  been  found  ineffedual;  and 
on  the  whole,  it  feems  rather  to 
be  ufeful  in  combating  fymptoms, 
and  in  counteracting  the  effedls 
refulting  from  the  improper  ufe 
of  mercury,  than  in  overcoming 
the  venereal  virus. 

It  is  found  ufeful  in  certain  cafes 
of  threatened   abortion   and   lin- 

§ering    delivery,    in    convulfions 
uring  parturition,  and  in  the  af* 
ter  pains  and  exceffive  flooding. 

The  only  form  perhaps  neceAk- 
ry  for  opium  is  that  of  pill ;  and 
as  it  is  fo  foluble  in  every  men- 
ftruum,  there  feems  the  lefs  oc- 
cafion  for  the  addition  of  either 
gum  or  (ozff.     This  form  is  more 


apt  to  fit  on  the  fiomach  than  any 
liquid  form,  but  requires  rather 
more  time  to  produce  its  effefts. 
The  adminiftration  of  opium  to 
the  unaccuftomed  is  fometimes  ve-, 
ry  difficult.  The  requifite  quanti- 
ty of  opium  is  wonderfully  diffe- 
rent in  different  perfons»  and  itr 
different  dates  of  the  fame  perfon*  * 
A  quarter  of  a  gra^n  will  in  one 
adult  produce  effects  which  ten 
times  that  quantity  will  not  do  in 
another ;.  an,d  a  dofe  that  might 
prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  cauc^ 
would  not  be  perceptible  in  many 
cafes  of  tetahus  or  mania.  The 
lowed  fatal  dofe  to  the  unaccuf- 
tomed, as  pientioned  by  authors, 
feems>  to  be  four  grains  ;  but  even 
this  is  a  dangerous  dofe.  When 
given  in  too  fmall  a  dofe,  it  is 
apt  to  produce  didurbed  fleep, 
and  other  difagreeable  confequen- 
ces  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  it  feenu 
impodible  to  b&  made  to  agree  in 
any  dofe  or  form.  Often,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  a  fmall  dole, 
(bund  ileep,  and  alleviation  of 
pain  will  be  produced,  while  a 
large  one  gives  rife  to  vertigo  and 
delirium.  Some  phyficians  prefer 
the  repetition  of  fmall  do&s,  others 
the  giving  of  a  full  dofe  at  once* 
In  fome  cafes  it  feems  not  to  have 
its  proper  effed  till  after  a  confi- 
derable time.  The  operation  cf 
a  moderate  dofe  generally  lafis  a« 
bout  eight  hours  from  the  time  of 
taking  it. 

Pure  opium  is  partially  (blaUe 
in  water  and  in  redified  fpiritt 
and  totally  in  proof  fptrit,  wme» 
or  vinegar.  Water  rubbed  with 
opium,  and  decanted  repeatedly 
till  it  come  off  colourlefty  yields, 
on  gentle  evaporation,  an  extras 
which  fome  praditioners  ufe  and 
recommend*  as  one  of  the  beft 
preparations  of  this  fubAance» 
and  which  requires  to  be  given 
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in  douUe  the  dofe  of  common 
opinm. 

It  is  faidy  that  alkalies  dimi- 
n'dh  its  foporific  effedls ;  that  the 
fixed  render  it  diuretic*  the  vola- 
tile determine  it  to  the  (kin :  and 
that  acids  deftroy  its  activity  al- 
moft  entirely ;  when,  however,  it  is 
conjoined  wich  acids,  particularly 
the  dilated  vitriolic  acid,  it  often 
fiu  eafily  on  the  (lomach,  when  ic 
would  not  otherwife  be  retained* 
and  afterwards  produces  all  its  fe- 
dative  efFedls. 

The  chief  officinal  preparations 
of  cpinm  are»  the  Opium  purifica- 
tMm,  PUula  ex  opto^  Puhis  qpiatus, 
^6ii/ra  opii^  TinSiura  opii  ammom- 
ata.  Befides  thefe,  it  enters  a  great 
variety  of  different  compofitionsy  as 
the  Pulvts  ipecaatanhce  compojitusy 
Lhdmentum  opiatumf  Ek£hiarium  ca- 
techu,  &c. 

The  occaGonal  bad  effects  of 
opium  may  refult  from  the  fame 
power  by  which,  in  other  dates- 
of  the  fyftem,  it  proves  benefi- 
cial. The  methods,  therefore, 
propofed  of  corredling  thefe  by 
rcsiiiing,  fermentation,  long  con- 
^ued  digeftion,  repeated  fob- 
dons  and  diftillations,  have  not 
focceeded. 

OPOPx\NAX.    [Lond.-]  Gummi 

Paflifuua  opumax  Lt'n. 

Opopaoax. 

This  is  a  concrete  gummy  refi- 
nous  juice,  obtained  from  the 
toots  of  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
wluch  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
warmer  countries,  and  bears  the 
colds  of  this.  The  juice  is  brought 
ivom  Turkey  and  the  £a(l  Indies, 
-  femetimes  in  round  drops  or  tears, 
but  more  commonly  in  irregular 
lumps,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide  with  fpecks  of 
^hkt,  inwardly  of  a  paler  colour, 


and  frequently  variegated  with 
large  white  pieces.  It  has  a  pe- 
culiar (Irong  fmelU  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  fomewhat  naufeous,  tafte* 
Boerhaave  frequently  employed  it» 
along  with  ammoniacum  and  gal* 
baxium,  in  hypochondriacal  difor- 
dersy  obftruAions  of  the  abdomi- 
nal vifcera,  and  fuppreflfions  of  the 
menflrual  evacuations  :  with  thefe 
intentions  it  is  an  ufeful  ingredient 
in  the  Pilula  gummofae  and  com* 
])ound  powder  of  myrrh  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  but  it  is 
not  employed  in  any  compoGtioa 
of  the  Edinburgh  ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  materia  medica.  It 
may  be  given  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe 
of  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  drachm  ;  a 
whole  drachm  proves,  in  many 
conftitutions,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS.    See  SATiaiON. 

ORIGANUM.    ILond.']  Hcrba. 

OriffQnum  vu/^are  Lin. 

Wild  marjoram.    The  herb. 

This  is  met  with  upon  dry  chal- 
ky hills  and  in  gravelly  foils,  in 
feveral  parts  of  Britain.  It  has 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  pungent 
tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the 
garden  marjoram;  and  much  re- 
fembling  thyme,  which  it  feems 
to  agree  with  in  virtue.  An  cf- 
fential  oil  diftillcd  from  it  is  kept 
in  the  (hops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  ^^a- 
nrdm  called  Creticum^  whofe  flowers, 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  fome- 
times  brought  to  us  from  Candy ;  ' 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  afomatic 
flavour,  fomewhat  ftronger  than 
the  common  fort. 

ORYZA.     [Brun,'}  Smev. 
'  Oryza/ativa  Lin, 

Rice.    The  gnun^ 

Rice  is  the  produft  of  many 
difiFerent  counties,  particularly  oE 
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the  EaH:  Indies :  but,  as  ufed  in 
Britain,  it  is  chiefly*  brought  from 
Carolina^  where  the  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  larger  quantities.  It  is 
fuffi<iicntly  nutritious,  and  affords 
an  ufeful  food  in  diarrhceas^  dyfen- 
teries,  and  other  diforders. 

OSTREA.     ILond.'l  Tejla. 

OJlrea  edulis  Lin. 

Oyfter-fhell. 

The  (hells  of  the  cyfter,  like 
thofe  of  other  fimilai'  fiih,  are 
calcareous  earth  with  fonie  animal 
gluten.  They  poflcfs  no  medici- 
nal virtue  fuperior  to  common 
limeftone  and  chalk ;  and  the  only 
reafon  that  can  be  ailigned  for 
u(ing  them  is,  that  they  afford  a 
quicklime  which  is  per£e(5tly  free 
from  any  taint  of  metallic  or  other 
mineral  fubftance. 

OVIS.     \Loni.'\  Sevum. 

SEVUM  OyiLLUM.    {Edin.-] 

Ovh  aries  Lin, 

Mutton  fuet. 

This  article  is  ufed  merely  for 
the  fake  of  giving  a  proper  con- 
fiftency  to  ointments,  liniments, 
and  plafters,  and  as  a  bafis  for  thefe 
kind  of  compofitions.  Like  other 
animal  fats,  it  is  lubricating  and 
relaxing ;  and  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe,  being  ex- 
ternally applied  to  take  off  the  ri- 
gidity of  certain  parts,  or  to  pro- 
mote perfpiration  by  relaxing  the 
ikin. 

OVUM.    ILond,-] 

Ovum  galiinaceum  Lin* 

Hen's  egg. 

Both  the  yolk  and^  the  white  of 
eggs  are  ufed  to  give  a  proper 
form  to  different  medicines,  and 
are  for  that  purpofe  employed  in 
fome  of  the  officinal  preparations,  as 
in  the  Co/igislum  atuminis.  But  they 
dp  not  fe^m  to  poffefs  any  medi- 


cal virtues,  unlefs  as  an  article  of 
diet ;  and  ufed  with  that  intention 
they  are  highly  nutritions.  Egg- 
fhells  whea  burnt  become  quick- 
lime, and  as  fuch  they  have  fome- 
times  been  ufed  in  medicine ;  bat 
they  differ  in  no  refped  from  the 
other  calcareous  earths. 

.   OXALIS.    SeeAcETOSA, 

OXYACANTHA   GALENI. 
See  Behberis. 

OXYLAPATHUM.     See  Ht- 

DR.OLAPATHUM. 

PJEONIA.     [Suec.']  Radix,  ft. 
ffien* 

Paonia  officinalis  Lin. 

Male  and,  female  peony.     The 
root  and  feed. 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our'  gardens   on   account  of    the 
bcaUty  of  their  flowers ;   the  fe- 
male, which  is  the  largeft  and  moft 
elegant,  and  for   this   reafon   tlie 
moflr  common,   is    the  only   on* 
with  which  the  fliops  are  fupplied.' 
In  quality  they  are  fcarccly  fcnfi- 
bly  different ;  and  hence  they  may 
be  taken  promifcuoufly.   ITie  roots 
and   feeds   of  peony  have,   when 
recent,   an   unpleafant  fccnt,   ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  narcotic 
plants,  and  a  fome  what  glutinous 
fubacid   tafte,   with    a    (light   de- 
gree of  bitternefs  and  aftringency  ; 
the  leaves  alfo  difcoyer  an  aftrin- 
gent    quality,   both   to    the    tafte 
and  by  changing  chalybeate  folur 
tions  to  a  purple  colour :  the  flow- 
ers have  little  tafte,  and  a  very 
faint,   not   agreeable  fmell.     ITie 
pans  which  have  been  chiefly  ufed 
for.  medicinal    purpofes    are  the 
roots  and  feeds.     They  are  cpb- 
fidered  as  emollient,  corroborant* 
and  flightly  anodyne ;  and  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  of  fervice  in  fomo  kinds 
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of  obftrnAionsy  erofions  of  the  vif- 
ceray  beat  of  urine,  pains  in  the 
kidnejif  &c.  The  virtue  they 
are  chiefly  celebrated  for,  is  that 
of  caring  fpafmodic  and  epileptic 
complvnts ;  which  many  have 
been  abfurd  enough  to  believe  that 
the  roots  and  feeds  of  this  plant 
would  do  by  being  only  worn  a- 
boutthe  neck. 

FALMA.     lEd.1  FrutHr^s  oleum 
ixfrtffum.  . 

Palm-tree.    The  ezprcfTcJ  oil  of 
the  fruit. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of 
palm-tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
Iflands:  from  thefe  places  it  has 
been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes.  The  oil,  as  brought 
to  us»  is  about  the  confiftence  of 
an  ointment,  and  of  an  orange  co- 
lour; it  has  a  (Irong,  agreeable 
fmelli  but  very  little  tafte :  by 
long  keeping,  it  lofes  it<;  high  co- 
lour, and  becomes  white,  when 
it  ought  to  be  rejedted  as  no  long- 
er £t  for  ufe.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Guimea  coaft  are  faid  to  make 
tins  oil  part  of  their  food,  and  to 
employ  it  for  the  fnme  purpofes 
as  we  do  butter-  With  us  it  js 
rarely  given  inwardly,  and  ufed 
only  in  fome  external  applications 
for  pains,  cramps,  fprains,  and  the 
like. '  Thtf  common  people  apply 
it  fcr  the  cure  of  chilblains,  and 
when  early  ufcd  it  is  not  without 
jucccrs.  • '  ' 

PAP  AVER  ALBUM.    {Lond. 

tafurver  foTfm{ff'rum  Un, 
The  white   puppy.     The  feed- 
pod. 

Poppy  heads,  boiled  in  water 
impart  to  the  menftruum  their  nar- 
cotic juice.     The  liquor  Arongly 


prefled  out,  fufFered  to  fetde,  cla- 
rified  with  white  of  eggs,  and 
evaporated  to  a  due  condftence, 
yields  about  one- fifth,  or  one-fixth 
the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  ex- 
tract. This  poffefles  the  virtues 
of  opium  ;  but  requires  to  be  gi- 
ven in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer 
the  fame  inieniion,  which  it  \$ 
faid  to  perform  without  occalion- 
ing  a  naufea  and  giddinefs,  the 
ufual  confequcnces  of  the  other. 
A  flrong  dccoAion  of  the  heads, 
mixed  with  as  much  fugar  as  is 
fufHcient  to  reduce  it  into  the  con- 
ftllence  -of  a  fyrup,  becomes  fit 
for  keeping  in  a  liquid  form  : 
and  is  the  only  oflicinal  prepara- 
tion of  the  poppy.  Both  thefe 
preparations  are  very  uieful  ones, 
thcmgli  liable  to  variation  in  point 
of  flrength  ;  nor  does  this  incon- 
venience fecm  avoidable  by  any 
care  in  the  prefcriber  or  the  o- 
perator  ;  fmce  the  poppy-heads 
themfelves,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  maturity  and  the  foil  and 
icafon  of  which  they  are  the  pro- 
duce, contain  different  proportions 
of  the  narcotic  matter  to  the  other 
juices  of  the  plant. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  arc  by 
many  rbckoned  foporific  :  Junck- 
cr  fays,  they  have  the  fame  quali- 
ty with  thofe  of  the  hyofcyamns; 
and  Herman  looks  upon  them  as  a 
good  fuhditnte  for  opium  ;  mif* 
led  probably  by  an  obfervation 
which  holds  in  many  plants,  that 
the  feeds  are  more  efficacious  than 
the  vcffels  in  which  they  are  con, 
tained.  The  feeds  of  the  poppy 
have  nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice, 
which  is  lodged  in  their  coverinr; 
and  in  the  (lalks  :  an  oil  expreffed 
from  them  has  been  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  olive  oil ;  and 
the  feeds  themfelves  have  been  ta- 
ken as  food  :  their  tafte  is  fweetifh 
and  farinaceous. 
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PAPAVER  ERRATICUM. 
lLotui.2  F^os. 

Papaver  rbosas  Lin, 

Red  poppy.     The  flower. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield 
upon  exprei&on  a  deep  red  juice, 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in- 
fufion  to  aqueous  liquors.  A  fy- 
Tup  of  them  is  kept  in  the  fliops  ; 
this  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  colour ; 
though  fome  expeA  from  it  a  flight- 
ly  anodyne  virtue. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.  lLoni.1 

Ciffompelos  pareira  Lin. 

Pareira  brava.     The  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American 
plant  brought  to  «is  from  Brazil, 
in  pieces  of  different  flzes,  fome 
no  bigger  than  one's  finger,  others 
as  large  as  a  child's  arm  ;  it  is 
crooked,  and  varioufly  wrinkled 
en  the  furface;  outwardly  of  a 
dark  colour,  internally  of  a  dull 
yellowifl],  and  interwoven  with 
woody  fibres  ;  fo  that,  upon  a 
tranfverfe  fedtion,  a  number  of 
concentric  circles  appear,  crcfled 
with  fibres,  which  ran  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference :  it 
has  no  fmell ;  the  tafle  is  a  little 
Intterifli,  blended  with  a  fweetnefs 
like  that  of  liquorice.  This  r6ot 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazrli- 
ans  and  Portuguefc,  in  a  Variety  of 
difeafesy  particularly,  againft  fnp- 
prcflions  of  urine,  nephritic  pains, 
and  the  cdculus.  In  the  two 
firft,  GeofFroy  fays  he  has  given 
it  with  good  fuccefs  ;  and  that 
the  patient  was  almoft  inftantjy 
relieved  by  it,  a  copious  difcharge 
of  urine  fucceeding.  Ht  Itkewife 
obferved  large  quantities  of  gra- 
vel and  fmall  ftones  voided  af- 
ter its  ufe:  this  e£fedt  he  attri- 
butes not  to  any  lithontriptic  pow- 
er,  but  to  its  diffolving  the  vifcid 
mucus  by  which  the  fabulous  mat- 


ter had  been  detained.  He  like- 
wife  relates,  that  he  has  had  fre- 
quent experience  of  the  good  ef* 
feds  of  this  root  in  deterging  and 
healing  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  ^ere  the  urine  came  a- 
way  purulent  and  mucoos,  and 
could  not  be  voided  at  all  without 
extreme  pain :  by  the  ufe  of  the 
pareira,  the  urine  foon  became 
clear,  of  a  due  confiftence,  and 
was  evacuated  freely  :  and  by  join* 
ing  to  this  medicine  balfam  of  Co- 
paiba, the  ulcer  perfedly  healed. 
In  humoral  afthmas,  where  the 
lungs  are  Cluffed  up,  and  the  pa^ 
tient  almofl:  fuffocated  by  thick 
phlegm,  an  infufion  of  parwOf 
after  many  other  medicines  had 
proved  ineffedual,  occafioned  a 
plentiful  expefloration,  and  foon 
completed  a  cure  :  in  the  Jaundice 
proceeding  from  thick  bile,  it  did 
-excellent  fervice  :  but  in  another 
ifterical  cafe,  where  the  liver  was 
fwelled  and  hard,  this  medicine 
did  no  good.  His  dofe  of  the 
root  in  fubflance  is  from  twelve 
grains  to  half  a  drachm  ;  in  de- 
co6lion  two  or  three  drachms. 

Thefe  good  effedls,  however, 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  later 
'experience;  and  at  prefeat  it  U 
fo  little  ufed,  that  the  Edinburgh 
'College  have  given  it  no  place  in 
their  pharmacopoeia^ 

.  PARIETARIA*  [Zdfk/.J5^,] 
Herka.  J-       • 

Farietaria  offidntJit  Lin, 

Pellitory  of  the  wall.  The  herb. 

This  is  a  fmall  plant  growing 
upon  old  walls  ;  of  an  herbaceous 
fubfaline  tafte,  without  any  fmefl. 
It  is  an  emollient,  and  with  this 
intention  is  occafionally  ufed. 
The  expreflcd  juice  has  been  gi- 
ven, in  the  dofc  of  three  ounces,  as 
a  diuretic. 
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.  PASTINACA.   lSuec.1  Semen. 

Pq^'aMCM  fativa  1m. 

P^^eps.    The  feeds. 

the  roou  of  the  parfaep  are 
nfed  as  food,  and  prove  fufficiently 
nutritious.  The  feeds  are  (lightly 
aromatic ;  and  from  that  circum- 
fiance  are  fometimes,  although 
rardyi  employed  in  medicine. 

.  PENTAPHYLLUM.  [Ic«</.] 
ItaA'x. 

Fotetailla  repians  Lin, 
Cinquefoil.  The  roots. 
This  grows  plentifully  in  hedges 
and. by  the  road-fides.  The  root 
is  moderately  aftringent ;  and  as 
inch  is  fometimes  given  internal- 
ly in  diarrhoeas  aud  other  fluxes, 
and  employed  in  gargarifms  for 
ftrengthening  the  gums,  &c.  The 
cortical  part  of  the  root  may 
be  taken,  in  fubftance,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  ;  the  inter- 
nal part  is  confiderably  weaker, 
and  requires  to  be  given  in  double 
the  dofe  to.  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fied  y  but  as  we  poifefs  many  more 
powerful  aftringents,  the  cinque- 
foil is  but  little  ufed. 

PERSICARI A.  ISuec.-]  Herba. 

Polygonum  bydropiper  Lin, 

Water-pepper.     The  leaves. 

This  fpecies  of  polygonum  is 
remarkable  for  its  pungent,  bi- 
ting»  pepper-like  tafte.  Its  virtues 
are  thofe  of  an  acrid  Simulating 
medicine ;  in  phlegmatic  habits, 
\%  promotes  the  urinary  difcharge, 
and  has  frequently  done  good 
fervice  in  fcorbutic  complaints. 
The  frefli  leaves  are  fometimes 
applied  eiternally  for  cleaniing 
old  fiftulous  ulcers,  and  confuming 
fungous  fleih  ;  for  thefe  purpofes 
they  are  faid  to  be  employed  by 
ihe  farriers,  among  whom  they 
have  been  principally  ufed. 


PERSICA.  [Brun.']Flot,mtdet\ 

Amjgdalus  Ferfica  Lin. 

The  peach-tree.  Its  flowers 
and  kernels. 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a  bittcrifh  tafte: 
diliilled,  without  any  addition,  by 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  they 
yield  one-fixth  of  their  weight,  or 
more,  of  a  whitifh  liquor,  which 
communicates  to  a  large  quantity 
of  other  liquids  a  flavour  like  that 
of  the  kernels  of  fruits.  An  in- 
fufion  in  water  of  half  an  ounce 
of  the  frefh  gathered  flowers,  or 
a  drachm  of  them  when  dried^ 
fweetcned  with  fuffar,  proves  for 
children  an  ufeful  laxative  and 
anthelmmtic  :  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  are,  with  this  intentioUf 
fomewhat  more  efficacious,  though 
lefs  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  the 
fame  quality  with  the  other  fweet 
fruits,  that  of  abating  heat*  quench- 
ing thirft,  and  gently  loofening 
the  belly. 

PETASITES.    iRofs.'\  Radix. 

TuffUago  petqfites  Lin, 

Butterbur.     The  root. 

This  grows  wild,  by  the  fides  of 
rivers  and  in  rooift  meadows :  it 
fends  forth  fbort  fcaly  ftalks  in 
the  fpriDg,  bearing  fpikes  of  pur« 
plifh  flowers  ;  after  this  the  leaves 
appear,  which  are  very  large  and 
hollowed  about  the  middle^  fo  as 
to  refemble  a  bonnet,  or  what 
the  Greeks  called  7F%iec9Qu  whence 
the  name  of  a  plant.  The  roots 
have  a  flrong  fmell;  a  bitterifht 
aromatic,  not  very  agreeable,  tafte; 
they  have  been  given  in  the  dofe 
of  a  drachm  or  more  as  an  aro- 
matic, and  likewife  as  an  aperient 
and  deobftruent ;  thefe  virtues, 
however,  they  polTefs  in  fo  low 
a  degree,  as  to  have  loft  their  re- 
putation in  the  (hops. 

PETROLEUML 
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PETROLEUM.    [Lorn/.] 

PETROLEUM  BARBA- 
DENSE.     [E^n.-] 

Bitumen  petro/eum. 

Rock  oil,  Barbadoes  tar,   . 

This  is  a  general  name  for  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral 
oils,  which  fpontaneoufly  exude 
from  the  earth,  or  from  clefts  of 
rocks.  Thefe  oils  are  found  in  al- 
moft  all  countries,  but  in  greateft 
quantities  in  the  warmer  ones : 
fome  are  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  Britain ;  and  many  of 
our  common  bituminous  minerals, 
as  pit-coal,  &c.  afford,  on  diftil- 
lation,  oils  not  greatly  diifferent 
from  them. 

The  fined  fort  of  this  commodity 
comes  from  the  duchy  of  Modena 
in  Italy,  where  three  different 
kinds  are  found ;  the  bed  is  al- 
mofl  as  clear,  fluid  and  tranfpa- 
rent  as  water,  of  a  highly  pene- 
trating, yet  not  difagreeable  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  re^ified 
oil  of  amber  ;  the  fecond  fort  is 
of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  not  fo 
fluid  as  the  former,  lefs  penetra- 
ting, and  paruking  more  of  the 
oil  of  amber  fmell ;  the  third,  or 
worfty  is  of  a  blackiih  red  colour, 
of  a  thicker  confiftence,  and  more 
difagreeable  than  the  two  forego- 
ing. The  firft  of  thefe  is  very 
tarely  met  with  in  the  (hops  ;  the 
fecond,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
third  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  is  ufu- 
aliy  fent  us  indead  of  it.  Petroleum 
readily  catches  fire,  and,  .if  pure, 
hitms  entirely  away  :  didilled,  it 
becomes  fomewhat  more  pellucid 
than'  before,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
yellowifh  matter  remaining,  and 
it  greatly  lofes  its  natural  fmell : 
it  unites  with  the  eflential  oils  of 
vegetables;  but  not  at  all  with 
vinous  fpirits:  the  finer  forts  are 
fo  light  as  to  fwim  upon  the  mod 
highly  re^ified  fpirtc  of  wine. 


Petroleum  is  at  ffcCtnt  vtij 
rarely  employed  as  a  medicine, 
though  if  the  finer  kinds  could  be 
procured  genuine,  they  ihonld 
feem  to  dcferVe  fome  notice  :  they  ' 
are  more  agreeable  than  the  oil 
of  amber,  and  milder  than  that  of 
turpentine  ;  of  the  virtues  of  both 
which  they  participate.  They 
are  principally  recommended  by 
authors  for  external  purpofes,  a- 
gaind  pains  and  aches,  in  paralytic 
complaints,  and  for  preventing 
chilblains.  For  thefe  intentions, 
fome  of  the  more  common  mine- 
ral oils  have  been  ufed  with  good 
fuccefs :  an  oil  extraded  from  a 
kind  of  foffil  coal  has  been  cried 
up  among  the  common  people, 
.under  the  name  of  Bn'tiflf  oi/^  for 
rheumatic  pains,  &c. ;  even  this  is 
often  counterfeited  by  a  finall  por- 
tion of  oil  of  amber  added  to  the 
common  exprelTed  oils. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  thicker 
than  mod  petrolea,  and  nearly  of 
the  confidence  of  common  tar. 
It  is  of  a  reddifh  black  colour, 
a  difagreeable  fmell,  left  pungent 
than  the  other  forti.  This  bitu- 
men is  found  in  feveral  of  the 
Wed  India  lilands,  where  it  is  ef- 
teemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  great 
fervice  as  a  fudorific,  and  in  dif- 
orders  of  the  bread  apd  lungs  ;  ' 
though  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  )at- 
tended  with  inflammation,  it  is 
certainly  improper;  they  likeiirife 
apply  it  externally  as  a  difcutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  dif- 
orders. 

PETROSELINUM.  [  LomJ. 
Ed,  2 .  Radix  t  ftmen. 

Apium  petrofelinum  Lin, 

Parfley.    The  root  and  feed. 

This  plant  is  commonly  cald* 
vated  fof  culinary  purpofes.  The 
feeds  have  an  aromatic  flavoar, 
and  are  occafionally  ufed  as  carmi- 
natives. 
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nathret,  &c.  The  root  is  fome* 
tiiiict  made  an  ingredient  in  apo- 
sems  and  diet-drink:  if  liberally 
ufed,>it  is  apt  to  occafion  fluiulen- 
cics )  and  thus,  by  diftending  the 
vifeerai  produces  a  cnnirary  ctVed 
to  that  intended  by  it :  the  tailc  ot' 
this  root  is  Ibmewhat  fwcetilh,  with 
a  flight  degree  of  wurruih  and  aro- 
matic flavour. 

PIMENTO.    iUrd.^    Rnaa. 

PIMENTA.  lEJ.]  Baccw. 

Myrtus  plmenta  Lin*     > 

PimentOy  or  Jamaica  pepper.  The 
berry. 

The  fmell  of  this  fpice  refem- 
bles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  ch>V{:s, 
and  nutmegs  :  its  tafte  approaches 
to  that  of  cloves,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  three  foregoing  ;  whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  aH-ffiitc. 
The  (hops  have  been  for  inme 
time  accuflomed  to  employ  this  a- 
rematic  as  a  fuccedaneum  for  the 
liore  coAly  fpiccs,  and  from  them 
it  has  been  introduced  into  our  hof- 
pitals. 

Pimento  is  now  in  our  pharma- 
copceias  the  bafis  of  a  diftilled  wa- 
ter, a  fpirit,  and  an  eifential  oil ; 
all  of  which  are  frequently  era- 
ployed  where  aromatics  are  indl- 
catedi 

PIMPINELLA.  IKd,-]  Radix. 

Ptmpinelia  faxifraga  Lin. 

fivmet  faxifrage.     The  root. 

Of  this  plant^  fcveral  varieties 
had  formerly  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias :  but  all  of  them  feem 
to  be  pofTefFed  of  the  fame  quali< 
ties,  and  to  differ  only  in  external 
appearance. 

The  roots  of  pimplnella  have  a 
grateful  warm,  very  pungent  tafte, 
which  is.  entirely  extrafted  by 
redi6ed  fpirit :  in  diliillation,  the 
menftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  rcot|  uni- 

E 


ted  !r.to  a  puilgent  arorratic  rcfm. 
This  root  promifes,  fiom  its  fenli- 
ble  qualities,  to  be  a  medicine  of 
coniiderable  utility;  tliough  liitls 
regarded  in  common  pra^^ice. 
Stahl,  H^>fFnian,  and  other  Ger- 
man piyficians,  arc  extremely  fond 
of  it,  and  recommend  ic  as  an  c- 
moliient,  lii-machlj,  rcf -Ivent,  de- 
tergent, dluiciic,  diiiphrretic,  and 
alex'pharmic.  They  iVcquenlly 
gave  it,  and  not  wii)jout  fuc- 
cefs,  in  fcorbucic  and  cutaneous 
diforJcrs,  tumors,  and  ol»lliuc- 
lions  of  the  glands,  and  dilca- 
fes  proceeding  from  a  deficiency 
of  the  fluid  fecretlons  in  general. 
Boerhnave  directs  its  ui'e  in  a(lh- 
matic  and  Iiydroplc  cafes,  whert\ 
the  lirongeft  refol vents  aie  indi- 
cate^l  :  the  form  he  prefers  is  a 
wdtci y  infufiOT  ;  but  the  fpiiitu- 
ons  tinfturc  poffcifcs  the  virtues 
of  the  root  in  much  grcaitr  pcr- 
fedicn. 

PIPERINDICtJM.  lLi.nd,E.!-] 
Frit  ci  us. 

Capficum  annuum  Ltn, 

Guinea-pepper,    or    capficum. 
The  fruit. 

This  is  an  anniial  plant,  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens ;  it  ripens  its 
red  pods  in  September  or  Ocflober. 
Thj  talk  of  capficum  is  extremely- 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  felting 
tiie  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire.  Ic 
is  rarely  v led  in  medicine,  b;in?»; 
chiefly  employed  for  culinary  pui- 
pofc>.  And  there  can  be  little 
doul)t  that  it  furnilhes  us  with 
one  of  the  puieil  and  (Irongeft  fti- 
mulants  which  can  be  introduced 
into  the  ftomach  ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  lias  nothing  of  ihts 
narcotic  effect  of  ardent  fpirit.  Its 
dole  is  fix  or  eight  grains  in  the 
form  of  pills,  or  from  one  to  three 
drachms  of  tindure  made  by  in- 
fuling  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
:  pound 
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pound  of  redified  fpirit..  Dr  Adair 
has  found  it  ufeful  in  a  variety  of 
ca£BS,  particularly  in  that  morbid 
difpofition  which  he  calls  the  ca- 
chexia /^fricana^  and  which  be  coa- 
'  iiders  as  a  mod  frequent  and  fatal 
predifpofition  to  difeafe  among  the 
ilaves.  It  has  alfo  been  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  in  a  fpecies  of  cy- 
Tiancbe  maligna,  which  proved  Very 
fatal  in  the  Weft  Indies,  reiifting 
the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and 
the  other  remedies  commonly  em- 
ployed. 

A  fpecies  of  it,  called  in  the 
Weft  Indies  bird  pepper^  is  the 
bads  of  a  powder  brought  from 
thence  under  the  name  of  Cayenne 
pepper. 

PIPERLONGUM.  ILond.  EJ.J 
Frti^lus. 

Piper  loHgum  Lin. 

Long-pepper. 

Long-pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a 
plant,  growing  in  the  £aft  Indies. 
It  is  of  a  cylindrical  Egurc,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  die  ex- 
ternal furface  appears  compofed  of 
numerous  minute  grains  placed 
round  the  fruit  in  a  l^d  of  fpiral 
diredion. 

PIPER  NIGRUM.  lLonJ.Ed.:i 
Bacca, 

Piper  nigrum  Lh. 

Black-pepper.     The  berry. 

Black  pepper  is  th$  fruit  of  a 
plant  growing  in  Java  and  Mala- 
bar, gatheredprobably  before  it  be 
fully  ripe,  and  ezficcated  in  the 
fun. 

All  the  fpecies  of  pepper  have 
a  pungent  fmell,  and  a  very  hot 
biting  tafte.  The  long  fort, 
which  is  the  hotteft  and  ftrongeft, 
is  moft  frequently  ufed  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes ;  the  black,  as 
being  more  grateful  for  culinary 


ones.  The  warmth  and  puog 
of  thcfe  fpices  re&de  cbiel 
their  refinous  paru ;  and  tbeh 
matic  odour  in  an  efiential  oil. 
genuine  diftilled  oil^fmells  fl 
of  the  pepper,  but  has  very 
acrimony ;  the  remaining  d 
tion,  infpUTated,  fields  an  «j 
confiderably  pungent*  A  , 
ture,  made  in  reified  fpirtti  i 
tremely  hot  and  fiery  f  a  few  i 
of  It  fet  the  mouth  as  it  were 
flame. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA.  Fi 

Pinus  ahies  Lin* 

Burgundy  pitch. 

This  is  of  a  folid  confiA/ 
yet  ibmewhat  foft,  of  a  re< 
brown  colour,  and  not  di£ig 
ble  in  fmell.-  Geo£Froy  reJ 
that  it  rs  compofed  of  galipc 
folid  white  refrn  which  iepa 
from  fome  of  the  terebintkin^ 
they  run  from  the  tree)  m< 
with  common  turpentine,  and  \ 
tie  of  its  diftilled  oiL  Dale  infi 
us,  from  the  relation  of  a  ge 
man  who  faw  the  preparatio 
this  commodity  in  Saxony,  (i 
whence  we  are  chiefly  fupj 
with  it),  that  it  is  no  more 
the  common  turpentine  boil 
little. 

It  is  employed  only  extern 
It  was  formerly  an  ingredici 
feveral  ointments  and  plaftcrs, 
from  thefe  it  is  now  rejeded  ; 
at  prefent  it  is  ufed  only  by  i 
as  a  warm  plafter.  In  fome  c 
it  excites  even  vedcations  %  bu 
general  it  produces  only  rednc 
die  part  to  which  it  is  aj^lied, 
a  flight  degree  of  moifture  exw 
from  it:  and  in  confequeno 
theie  ftimulating  effeds,  it  is  c 
fcrviceable  in  caics  of  coughsi  i^l 
matiisEis^  fcc« 
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FIX  LIQUIDA.  lUnd.  liV.] 

Fimn*  MvSbis  Lin. 
^  Tar. 

This  is  a  thick  black  empyreama- 
tic  oil  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  old  pines  by  diftiUation.  It 
differs  from  the  native  refinous 
juice  of  the  trees^  in  having  a  difa- 
grccaUe  empyreumatic  qu^ity,and 
in  containing  a  proportion  of  the 
fidine  and  other  iuices  united  with 
the  reQnous  and  oily.  By  the 
mediation  of  thefr,  a  part  of  the 
terebinthinate  oil  proves  foluble  in 
aqneoBS  liquors,  which  extrad 
little  or  nothing  from  the  purer 
turpentine.  In  confequence  of 
which,  water  digefted  with  Ur» 
becomes,  by  being  impregnated 
with  this  hot  and  pungent  oil, 
warm  and  ftimutating.  It  has 
been  faid  not  only  to  raife  the 
pulfe,  and  quicken  circulation, 
but  to  increafe  the  vis  vit« ;  and 
at  one  time  it  was  highly  extolled 
a»  a  remedy  of  the  utmoft  utilityi 
particularly  in  cold  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits. It  is  now,  however,  very  ge- 
nerally  allowed,  that  it  is  by  00 
means  entitled  to  the  high  charac* 
ter  which  was  once  given  of  it,  and 
at  prefent  it  is  very  little  employ- 
ed. 

PLANTAGO.  [J5/J  FoTia. 

PhmtMgo  major  Lin, 

Common  great  plantain.  The 
leaves. 

The  leaves  are  (lightly  aftrin- 
gent,  and  the  feeds  faid  to  be  fo ; 
sad.  hence  they  ftand  recommended 
in  hannorrhagies  and  other  cafes 
whdre  medicines  of  this  land  are 
proper.  The  leaves,  bruifed  a 
little,  are  the  ufual  application  of 
the  common  people  to  flight  flefli 
womidsL 

Fhntain  has  been  allied  to  be 
a  core  lor  die  bite  of  me  rattle- 
finke  ^  botprobably  without  much 


foundation,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in 
the  remedy  of  the  Negro  Caefar, 
for  the  difcovery  of  which  he 
received  a  condderable  reward 
from  the  aflcmbly  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

PLUMBUM.  rLonJ.2 

Lead. 

This  is  the  heaviefl  of  the  metals, 
except  gold,  platina  and  quick- 
fiiver  I  it  melts  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  if  kept  in  fofion,  is 
foon  converted  partly  into  fume, 
and  partly  into  an  aOi-coloured 
calx,  piumlmm  uflum  }  this  expofed 
to  a  ftronger  fire,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  fl^nie  xtvA^  play  upon 
its  furface,  becomes  fir  ft  yellow, 
and  afterwards  of  a  deep  red,  inA 
nium  or  red  lead  :  if  in  this 
proccfs  the  fire  be  fuddenly  rai- 
led to  a  confiderabte  height,  the 
calx  melts,  aflumes  the  appear- 
ance of  oil,  and  on  cooling  forms 
a  foft  leafy  fubftance  of  a  yellow. 
i(h  or  reddiih  colour,  Utbargyrui 
or  litharge  \  of  thefe  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  of  a  deep  omnge  or  red- 
diih colour,  formerly  called  Litiar* 
gyrus  aurif  and  the  other  of  a  paler 
colour,  called  Lilhargyruj  virgenii* 
The  proper  menftruum  of  this  me* 
tal  is  aquafortis :  the  vegetable  a- 
cids  likewife  diffolve  it,  but  in  very 
fmall  quantity :  a  quart  of  diftilled 
vinegar  will  not  take  up  a  drachm  ' 
of  lead ;  expofed  to  the  fteam  of 
vinegar,  it  is  by  degrees  corro- 
ded into  a  white  powder,  ctrujfn^ 
which  is  confiderably  more  eafy  of 
folution.  The  calces  of  lead  dif- 
folve  by  heat,  in  exprefTed  oils ; 
thefe  mixtures  are  the  halts  of 
feveral  officinal  plafters  and  oint* 
ments.  Cryftals  obtained  from  a 
folution  of  this  metal  in  diftilled 
vinegar,  are  called  from  their  ' 
fweniih  taftc9>jar  of  lead ;  bat 
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more    pr>'^periy    plumbum    acetatum 
CT  cei'i'Jfa  aceiiita. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  in- 
ternally, are  fuppofed  to  incraiTate 
the  iiuidb,  abate  inflcimmations, 
and  rcltrain  venereal  defires.  The 
acetated  lead  is  a  Hrong  atlringent, 
and  lias  bten  ufcd,  it  is  faid,  with 
p;ood  fuccefs  in  Tiarmorrhagies, 
tiuor  albus,  femlnal  gleets,  &c.  A 
lin^ure  of  it  is  recoinmended  for 
the  like  piirpofes;  and  for  check* 
ing  iinmodcrate  f^eats  in  phthi- 
iical  c:ifes ;  whence  it  has  been 
called  •tmihtra  ttnUjjhthtfica,  The 
inkerrial  ufe  of  tjiis. metal  is  never* 
tht'lefs :  dangerous,  and  ought  ne- 
v^r.to  be' ventured  on  unlefs  in 
defjpcrafe.  cilei^,  alter  ether  medi- 
cines h^iyci  been  employed  witJiout 
<!tre^ :  it  often  occd.ions  violent 
colics.;  and  thor.^^h  it  ihould 
not  provd  immediirely  hnnful, 
ics;  ,ilJ;.  confequcnocs  >  are  furci 
i hcwgh  flo w  :  tx:cnibr s , .  fp afm s ,  or 
ii«g«r ing  tabes,  tcD  frequently  folr 

.■■ah«  preparations  of  lead  with 
vitttgar  are  much  ufed  externally. 
in  inritammatioD,  .U'ith  great  fuc- 
cc6'.;Aot  of  tl>«fe  we  iiiall  fpcak 
intui^  pan'.cularly- after wurds.  See 
f  j;r,^-|Jl%  Chapt  J.4*  on  ih-'.prepa- 
rauoihlof  lead.:  • 

■"  PQLYRODiijM.  .  ISue^.li  Ra^ 
druoi .:,        ■  • ,  • 

t II. Pi^tfypcdiimivu^j^ are  I. in.  - 
•  •  nQlypoAy'.  'I  ht  root* 
-::-i?«>i>pody  is  a;  tapJlUry  plant, 
proving  Oil  old  u',ail.>,.the  trunks 
iti  df<*yed  ercrK,  &c.  A:tl-biHi  found 
«i(lon  ike  (mk  is.  goicfAliy  pvefer* 
led;. though  n"L:lciTfiiilJ'  dlfFrrent 
ii**rat;:vJie  uiheri;>  Tijo  riots-  are 
lo5g  ajhd  ?rtcndcr,:  ttf  "la^  lieddilli 
lirowixfoloni  oxVtlii  out  fide,  green- 
iihv^ul»ii\  :ind  fvJl  tjf  fmalLtriber- 
clcs=,\vi}ich  ri'.|e«?bU^  ihcfcctcf  an 
iuA^Ci-jl  ..\y|icli<:<^■..^Uv  d*iei-.  ct  iht 


plant ;   the  tafte  of  tbefe  reo 
fweetilh  and  naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  cm  ploy  < 
medicine  for  many  ages ;  m 
thelefs  its  virtues  yet  remai; 
be  determined.  The  anc 
held  it  to  hi  a  powerful  pt 
of  melancholic  }>umouTS  ;  by 
grees,  it  came  to  be  eftceme 
evacuator  of  hinr.ours  in  gem 
at  length  it  was  f'lppofed  on 
gently  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  a 
wards  even  this  quality  was  d< 
it:  fucceeding  phyficians  dec! 
it  to  be  aftringent ;  of  this  i 
ber  is  Boerhaave,  wlio  eft 
it  moderately  (lyptic  and  ami 
butic.  •  .       ■  .  ' 

POJVIPHOLYX.  {Sure/} 
1'his  is  an  impure  calx  of 
produced   in    the  furnaces   w 
copper  is  rnidc  into  bral's  b 
Limine,    the   ore  of  zicc. 
iourd  adh'erinji;  to  the- covers  o 
f:rucibles,  to  the  fides -of  the 
nace^,  in  the  vents,  &c.  eiihi 
form  of  thin  cn-Hsj.orof  a 
downy  matter,  generally  of  a 
white   colour,    though!  Ibmci 
ycUowilli.     See  Zinci-mv  \ 

POPUI.US/  [/■'^LW.]  Gemm 

I'o^'uL'S  w/;vr  /  if*. 

The  black  po[  lar.     Its  bud 

The  black  poplar  is  a  large 
growing  wild  in  watery  plices 
is  eafily  raifed,  and  of  very  c 
growth.  The  "^iiiung  ^budis  a 
diments  of  the  leaves^'  ^hich 
pear  in  the  beginning  of  fprin 
bound .  \\'\t\\  a  yellow,'  undi 
odorous  j:iice.  .  Thcyt  have  hi 
to  been  employed  chiefly  ii 
ointmcnL,  ^'hich  receivjcd  its  i 
ilbrti  tlicm  ;  thsugb  they  are 
t.vniy  capable  of  being  applii 
othof  (>arp6fes :  a  tin^re  of  i 
iQaudc:in  re6^ified  fpitit:  yields  i 
infpli£il£d  a  ira^iaht.  .rcfin, 
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rior  to  many  of  thoTc  brought  from 
abroad.  '  The  bldck  pophir,  how. 
CveTi-  affords  a  much  i^'csker  fla* 
vonrtd  reiin,  and  in  conliderable 
left  quantity,  than  another  fpecies 
known  by  the  name  of  Tacamaha- 
d,  for  an  account  of  whicli,  fee 
Tacamahaca. 

PRUNELLA.  iBrun.-]  Hefba. 

Prunella  vulparit  Lin, 

.Self-heai:     'i'lic  plant. 

Tliis  plant  gro^vs  wild  in  mea- 
dows and  p<iftixre  grnunds,  and. 
pwHluccs  thick  .f pikes  of  purplUli 
flowers  during  the  I:*tter  p.iic  f»t' 
tfaefuffimer.  It  has  an  herbaceous 
tough ilh  taflc  ;  and  htncc  ftands 
^cccmm'.ndcd  in  hxTicTrhagics  and 
divine  fluxes  :  it  has  been  prlni-i- 
piilljr.  cel/.bratcd  as  a  vulnerary, 
'wliefice  its  name  ;  and  in  lifirija- 
ril'ms,  lor  aph'J.sc,  and  ii.ti:ininia. 
tionsof  the  fauceii. 

PRUNUS  GALLICA. 
[Lond.  FJ.I  Fru^uj. 

Prunus  domrjhcii  Lin. 
'  The  common  prune. 

The  medical  effects  of  the  com- 
&lon  prunes  are,  to  abate  heat,  and 
gently  looftn  the  belly  ;  which  they 
perform  by  lobricating  the  pafTige, 
!*nd  foftening  the  excrement.  They 
ire^f  confiderable  fervlce  in  cof- 
tivenefs,  accompanied  with  hciit  or 
irritation,  which  the  more  fiimula* 
ting  cathartics  would  tend  to  ag- 
gravate: whe^e  piiii\e5  -are  not  of 
thrmfelves  fiifficienr, ,  their  efFcfts 
may  be  promoieJ  by  joining  them 
with  a  little  rhubarb  or  the  like  ; 
to  which  may  be  audcd  fome  car- 
imnative  ingredient"  to  prevent 
their  occafioning  flatulenciej.. 

PRUNUS  SYLVKSTRIS. 
lUnd.Ed,]  '      .    .    . 

Prutttts  fpinofi  Litu      '-      ' 
Icefloe.        .       -.    ■. 


Thefe  have  a  Tcry  rough  anftere 
tafte,  efpecially  before  they  hare 
been  mellowed  by  froiis.  I'he 
juice  of  the  unripe  froiis  infpiiFa- 
ted  to  a  proper  confiftencef  it  call- 
ed acacia  Germamca^  and  uAulIy 
fold  in  the  Ihops  for  ■  the  true  £- 
gyptian  acacia;  it  is  equally  a^ 
ftrir.gent  with  the  Egyptian  fort : 
hut  lias  more  of  a  Ihar^)  or  tart- 
ilh  taite,  without  any  thing  of  the 
fwecnilh  rclilh  of  the,  other.  A 
eonfcrve  of  the  fruit  is  direfled 
by  the  London  CoUrge.    .  - 

PSVLTJUM..;  Ttt«.]  Stmtn. 

i'l.wtago  t'fvl.iym  Lin* 

I- Lea  wort.     The  feeds. 

This  is  a  fort  of  pUintain,  grows 
wild  in  the  warviier  climates,  and 
it  fometirues  met-  with  in  our  gar* 
dens :  it  diflfers  from  the  eom- 
mnn  plaintains  in  having  its  (lalks 
branched,  with  leaves  upon  them. 
The  -feeds  have  been  ufually 
brought  from  the  South  of  France  ; 
they  are  fmall,  but  fuppofcd  to 
refemble  in  fhape  a  flea,  whence 
the  EnglUh  name  of  the  plant. 
Thefe  feeds  have  anaufeous,  mu- 
cilaginous tafte :  boiled  in  water, 
they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  mucilage,  which  is  fome^iroes 
ufed  in  emollient  glyfters.  -Alpi- 
niis  relates,  that'  among  the  Egyp- 
tians this  mucilage  is*  given  in  ar- 
dent fevers,  and  that  it  'generally 
cither  loofcns  the  belly  or  promotes 
fweat. 

PTARMICA.  lBrun,'\  Radix. 

jichiUea  ptarmka  Lin, 

Sneeze  wort;     The  root. 

'J 'his  grows  wild  on  heaths  and 
in  moiil  ihady  places  :  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  white  colour,  come 
forth  in  June  and  July,  -rhc  roots 
have  an  acrid  fmcU,  and  a  hot 
biting  tafte :  wh)en  chewed  they 
occaliOD  a  plentiful  difcharge  of 

faliva ; 
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faliTa;  and  when  powdered  and 
fiMiffed  up  the  nofe  provoke  fneez- 
isg.  lliiefe  are  the  only  intentions 
ID  which  they  have  been  ufoally 
applied. 

PULEOIUM.    ILond.    Edin.^ 

Mmha  fulcgium  Lin, 
:  Pennyroyal.     The  flower. 

This  plant  grows  ip^mtaneouflyy 
in  feveral  parts  of  Britain,  on 
llioift  commons,  and  in  watery 
places;  creeping  on  the  ground, 
and  ftriking  root^  at  the  joints. 
Our  markets  have  been  for  fome 
time  fupf^ied  with  a  garden  fort, 
which  is  larger  thaft  the  other,  and 
grows  upright. 

Penny-royal  is  a  warm,  pungent 
herb  of  the  aromatic  kind»  fimi- 
lar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and 
left  agreeable:  it  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efteem  as  an  aperient 
and  deobfttuenty  particularly  in 
hyfteric  complaints,  and  fuppref« 
iiotts  of  the  uterine  purgations. 
For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diftilled 
water  is  generally  ufed,  or  an  in« 
fufion  of  the  leaves.  Both  water 
and  rectified  fpirit  extrad  the  vir- 
tues of  this  herb  by  infufion,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  them  in  diftil- 
lation. 

In  the  (hops  are  kept  a  iimple 
water,  a  fpirit,  and  an  eflential 
oil,  obtained  from  this  vegetable. 
But  under  any  form  it  is  now  lefs 
frequently  employed  than  former- 
ly- 

PULSATILLA  NIGRI- 
CANS. [£J.]  Herba  cumfloribus. 

jInemMt  pratenfi^  Lin, 

Meadow  anemone. 

This  is  the  moft  acrid  of  the 
anemonies;  and  is  recommended 
byDr  Stocrk,  in  the  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  diftilled  wa* 
ter,  or  five  grains  of  the  extrad^i 


twice  or  thrice  a-day  b  Tcncred 
nodes,  pains,  ulcers  with  caricflf 
chronic  eruptions,  ameaorrhoesaf 
various  chronic  affedions  of  the 
eye,  particularly  blindnefs  from 
obfcorities  of  the  cornea.  Its  com- 
mon effodls  ;ire  naufea  or  vomiting, 
an  augmented  difcharge  of  urine, 
diarrhcea,  and  increafed  pain  at 
firft  in  the  affedled  part. 

PYRETHRUM.  iLond.  Ed."] 
Radix. 

j4nthentts  pyrethrum  Lin, 

Pellitory  of  Spain.     The  root. 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of 
th^.'carm  climates,  bears  the  or- 
dinal y  winters  of  this,  and  often 
flowers  fucceflively  from  Chriftmas 
to  May  ;  the  roots  grow  alfo  larger 
with  us  than  thofe  with  which  the 
ihops  are  ufually  fupplied  from 
abroad. 

Pellitory  root  hss  no  fenflble 
fmell;  its  tafte  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of 
arum  ;  the  juice  exprcflfed  from  it 
has  fcarcely  any  acrimony,  nor  is 
the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent  when 
frefli  as  after  it  has  been  dried. 
Water,  afiided  by  heat,  eztrads 
fome  fliare  of  its  tafte ;  redifled 
fpirit,  the  whole  ;  neither  of  them 
elevate  any  thing  in  dHBllation.' 
The  principle  ufe  of  pyrethrun  in 
the  prefent  pradice  is  at  a  mafti* 
catory,  for  promotii^  the  fadival 
flux ;  by  this  means  it  often  relieres 
the  toothach,  fome  kinds  of  paint 
of  the  head,  and  lethargic  com- 
plaints. 

QITASSIA  [Lond,  EJ.^  Lig- 
Hum^  cortex,  radix,  ^ 

^jffkt  afftarm  Lin, 

QuafTy.  The  wood,  bark,  and 
root. 

This  root  is  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  man's  arm  ;  its  wood  ia  whi- 
tifli,  becoming  yellowifli  by  expo- 
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foK  tp  die  air.  It  hat  a  thin»  greyt 
fiAued,  britde  bark,  which  i$ 
dccBifd  in  Sarinam  more  powerful 
than  the  wood.  Quany  has  no 
fbifible.  odoor»  but  is  one  of  the 
aoft  inteBfet  durable  pure  bitters 
known.  Its  infnfion,  decoAion, 
and  tinSure,  are  alniolt  equally 
bitter  and  jellowilhy  but  they  are 
not  blackened  by  a  chalybeate* 

It  was  much  ufed  in  a  fatal  fever 
in  Sttrinaniy  and  is  (aid  to  be  cffec- 
tnal  In  fuppreiling  vomiting. 

It  u  (aul  to  be  k(s  antifeptic  than 
Pemvian  bark ;  but,  like  Colombo, 
another  pure  bitter,  it  preferves 
ImIo  longer  from  putrefaAion.  The 
beft  form  is 'that  of  pills  of  the  ex- 
traa. 

QUERCUS.    ILoud.  EJ.2  Cor- 

parens  r^bur  Lin. 

Oak-tree.    The  bark. 

This  hark  is  a  ftrong  aftrin- 
gent  I  and  hence  ftands  recom- 
mended in  hsmorrhagies,  alvine 
finxes,  and  other  preternatural  or 
immoderate  iecretiont ;  and  in 
thefe  it  is  fometimes  attended  with 
good  effeds. 

RADIX   INDICA  LOPEZI- 

ANA.    [£^,3 

.Ita£x  Mica  a  Joaitne  L^fcz  de* 
Momkaiaf  Gauini  ad^trftma. 

Indian,  or  Lopez  rfx>t. 

The  tree  is  unknown.  Neither 
the  woody  or  cortical  pare  of  the 
root  has  any  ren;arkable  fenfible 
quality.  A  (light  bitccrnefs  is  per- 
ceptible, and  it  is  recommended, 
like  (imaruba,  in  diarrhoeas  even 
of  the  colliquative  kind,  in  half- 
drachm  dofes  four  times  a-day. 
lattle  of  this  root  has  been  brought 
to  Europe :  but  fome  of  thofe  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying it,  fpeak  in  Tery  high  terms 
ofiucfcas. 


RAPHANUS  RUSTICANUS. 
[Lond.  Ed.]  Radix. 

CobUaria  armoracia  Lin, 
Horfe-radiOi.  The  root. 
This  plant  is  fometimes  focnd 
wild  about  river  fides,  and  other 
moift  places ;  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens ;  it  flowers  in  June,  bnt 
larcly  perfeAs  its  (eeds  in  this 
country.  Horferadiih  root  has  a 
quick  pungent  fmell,  and  a  pene* 
trating  acrid  ufte ;  it  neverthelefa 
contains  in  certain  veffels  a  fweec 
juice,  which  fometimes  eaudca 
upon  the  furface.  By  drying,  k 
loies  all  its  acrimony,  becomior 
firft  fweetifli,  and  afterwards  aU 
moft  infipid:  if  kept  in  a  cod 
place,  covered  with  fand,  it  re- 
tains its  qualities  for  a  confiderable 
time,  llie  medical  effcds  of  this 
root  are,  to  ftimulate  the  folidsv 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions: 
it  feems  to  extend  its  adion 
through  the  whole  habit,  and 
affed  the  minuteft  glands.  It 
has  frequently  done  fervice  in  fome 
kinds  of  fcurvtes  and  other  chro- 
nic diforders.  Sydenham  recom- 
mends it  Itkewife  in  dropfies,  par* 
licularly  thofe  which  fometimcf 
follow  intermittent  fevers.  Both 
water  and  reAified  fpirit  ei^trad 
the  virtues  of  this  root  by  infofionp 
and  elevate  them  in  diftillation: 
along  with  the  aqueous  fluid,  an 
eflential  oil  arifes,  pofleffing  die 
whole  tafte  and  pungency  of  the 
horfe-radi(h.  From  this  root,  the 
/pi  fit  us  rafikam  comfofitus  derives 
its  name,  and  no  inconfiderablc 
(bare  of  its  aAivity. 

REALGAR,  a  foffil  compofed 
of  arfenic  and  fulphur.    See  Aa- 

SENICUM. 

RESINA  ALBA.    Sec  Tsaa- 

SXKTHZNA. 

RHA- 
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RHABARBARUM.     [Lond,^ 

RHEUM.    lEdin.^  Radix. 

Rheum  palmatum  Lin. 

Rhubarb*    The  root. 

This  pUnt  grows  fpoDtaneoufly 
in  Chinai  and  <:adur.es  the  colds 
of.  our  clixnate*  Two  forts  of 
rhubarb  ace  fnet  with  in  the  fhops^ 
The  firft  is, imported  froni  Turkey 
and  kuflia,  in  round lih  pieces  freed 
froia  the  bark,  with  a  hole  through 
the  middle  of  each  \  they  are  ex- 
ternally of  a  yellow  colour,  and  on 
cutting,  appear  vaiiegated  with 
lively  reddilh  ftreaks.  The  other, 
which  13  lefs  edeemed,  comes 
principally  from  China  in  longifli 
pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more 
compact  than  the  foregoing. 
The  firft  fort,  unlcfs  kept  very 
dry,  is  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and 
Avorm  eaten  :  the  fecond  is  lefs 
fubjecl:  to  thefe  inconveniences. 
Some  of  the  more  induftrious 
artills  are  faid  to  £11  up  the  worm- 
holes  with  certain  mixtures,  and 
to  colour  tlie  outfide  of  the  da- 
maged pieces  with  powder  of  the 
finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  ibme- 
times  with  cheaper  materials  : 
this  is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as 
cflStidlually  to  impofe  on  the  buyer, 
unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  piece.  The  marks  of  good 
rhubarb  arc,  that  it  be  firm  and 
folid,  but  not  flinty  ;  that  it  be 
eafily  puverifable,  and  appear, 
when  powdered,  of  a  fine  bright 
yellow  colour :  that  upon  being 
chewed,  it  impart  to  the  fpittle  a 
fafFron  tinge,  without  proving 
ilimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the 
month.  Its  tafte  is  fubacrid,  bit- 
terilh,  and  fomewhat  adringent : 
.the  fmell  flightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic, 
which  operates  without  violence  or 
irritati<m,  and  may  be  given  with 
fatlty  even  to  pregnant  women, 
and  to  children.    In  fome  peopUi 


however,  it  occadons  fevere  gri- 
ping. Befides  its  purgative  quali- 
ty, ic  is  celebrated  ad  an  aftriDgent, 
by  which  it  flrengthens  the  cone 
of  the  (lomach  and  inteftines,  and 
proves  ufeful  in  diarrhoea  and  d>il 
orders*  proceeding  from  laxity^ 
Rhubarb  in  fubflance  operates  more 
powe/fully  as  a  cathartic  than  any 
of  tlie  preparations  of  it.  Watery 
tindlures  purge  more  than  the  fpi« 
rituous  ones  \  while  the  latter  con- 
tain in  greater  perfe£l:ion  tlic  arc- 
matte,  aiiringent,  and  corrobora- 
ting virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The 
dofe,  when  intended  as  a  purKa^ 
tive,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dracEai 
or  more.^ 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
£a(l  India  fort,  though  this  laft  is 
for  fome  purpofes  at  lead  equal  to 
the  other  :  it  is  manifeilly  more 
adringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs 
of  an  aromatic  flavour.  Tin6lure» 
drawn  from  both  with  redified 
fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  tafte  : 
on  diftilling  of  the  menl^ruum, 
the  extradt  left  from  the  tin6lure 
of  the  £ail  India  rhubarb  proved 
confiderably  the  ftrongeft.  They 
are  both  the  produce  of  the  fame 
climate,  and  probably  the  roots 
of  the  fame  plant  taken  up  at  dif* 
ferent  feafons,  or  cured  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Rhubarb  is  now  raifed  in  Bri» 
tain  equal  to  any  that  is  import- 
ed. 

The  officinal,  preparations  of 
this  drug  are,  a  watery  and  a  vi- 
nous infufion,  a  fimple  and  a  com- 
pound tindure.  It  is  alfo  an  in- 
gredient in  different  compoiitionsi 
fuch  as  the  TinEtura  rhti  cum  tf/o#, 
piluUe  rhd  cowfofiiie^  and  ibme 
others. 

RHA^iNUS  CATHARTI- 
CUS.    See  Spina  CERvmi. 
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RHAPONTICUM.  [/?•//.]  Ra-^ 

Rheum  raponticum  Lin. 
Monks  rhubarb»  or  Rhapomic. 
The  root- 

Rhapontic  is  a  large  roiindifli- 
leaved  plant,  growing  wild  on  the 
mountain  Khodope  in  Thrace, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  into 
Europe^  about  the  year  i6io»  by 
Alpinus  ;  it  beais  the  hardeib  win- 
ters of  this  climate»  and  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  our  botanic  gardens. 
The  root  of  this  plant  (which  ap- 
pears evidently  to  have  been  the 
rhubarb  of  the  ancjenti)  i&  by  fome 
confounded  with  the  modern  rhu- 
barb»  though  confiderably  different 
both  in  appearance  and  quality. 
The  rhapontic  is  oi  a  dufky  colour 
on  the  furface ;  of  a  loofe  fpongy 
texture  ;  confiderably  more  adrin- 
gent,  but  lefs  purgative,  than  rhu- 
■barby  two  or  three  drachms  being 
required  for  a  dofe. 


RHEUM. 

RUM. 


See   Rhaoaria- 


RHODODENDRON.  [Ed,-] 
Herba. 

Rhododendron  chryfanthemum  Lin, 

Rhododendron.     The  h^rb. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
iK^here  a  weak  infuiion  of  it  is  ufcd 
as  tea.  The  Siberians  ufe  a  de- 
cod^ion  of  it  in  rheumatifm  and 
gout*  They  put  about  two 
drachms  of  the  dried  ihrub  in  an 
earthen  pot,  with  about  ten  ounces 
of  boiling  water,  keeping  it  near 
a  boiling  heat  for  a  night,  and 
this  they  uke  in  the  morning.  It 
is  (aid  to  occafion  heat,  thirft,  a 
degree  of  delirituDt  and  a  peculiar 
creeping-like  fenf^tion  in  the  parts 
affeded.  The  ufe  •f  liquids  t« 
apt  allowed  during  its  operatioui 
ai  this  is  apt  to  induce  vomiting. 
In  a  fewh«ttrs  the  pam  and  dif- 
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agreeable  fymptons  are  relieredt 
^nd  two  or  three  dofes  generallf 
complete  the  cure.  The  powder 
has  alfo  been  ufed  in  dofes  of  a 
few  grains. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  fo  little 
employed  in  Britain,  that  it  haa 
no  place  in  the  London  phama- 
copocia  ;  but  in  fome  cafes  in 
which  it  has  been  ufed  at  £din« 
burghf  it  has  been  produAive  of 
good  effeifls ;  and  accordingly  it 
is  now  introduced  into  the  £diii- 
burgh  pharmacopaeia,  au  well  at 
into  tlie  pharmacopoeia  Roflicat 
where  it  firft  had  a  place. 

RIBES  NIGRUM.  [/.««/.] 
FrM&us. 

Ribes  nigrum  Lin, 

Black  curranu.    The  berry. 

RIBES  RUBRUM.  [IW.] 
FruSlus, 

Rites  mbrum  Um, 

Red  currants*    The  berry. 

Thefe  have  a  cool  acidolont 
fweet  tafte,  fufiiciently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach. 

The  black  currants  are  the  bafis 
of  an  officinal  fynip,  and  an  infpif- 
fated  juice,  which  are  frequently 
employed  with  advantage  in  re- 
cent catarrhs,  attended  with  flight 
fore  throat. 

RICINUS.  [LeU  Ed.'l  Semen 
ei  e/us  oleunu 

Riciuus  eitmmunis  Lin. 

Caftor  nut.     The  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  nuu  about  the 
fize  of  beans,  which  in  their  brittle 
ihells  contain  white  kernels  of  a 
fweet,  oily,  and  fomewhat  naufeoui 
tafte.  The  oiU  commonly  called 
nut  or  caftor  oil,  is  got  by  ezprci^ 
fion,  retains  fomewhat  of  the  maw4 
kiihnefs  and  acrimony  of  the  nttt» 
but  is,  in  general,  a  fafe  and  mild 
laxative  m  cafes  where  we  wi(b -to 
f  avoid 
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.avoid  irrttflttoA,  as  in  thcrfe  of 
celic,  calcuhiSy  gonorrhoea,  te. ; 
and  it  is  ailfo  uied  as  a  purgative 
in  worm  'Cafes.  'Ha>f  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  commonly  anfwers  for  an 
adidt,  and  a  drachm  or  two  for  an 
infant. 

An  oil  of  an  iitferior  kind,  but 
pofleflhig  nearly  the  faane  qualities, 
is  obtained  by  boiling. 

Maxiy  people  have  fo  great  an 
aTeriion  to  oil  in  its  pore  ftate, 
diat  this  purgative  cannot  be  ta- 
jken  without  great  relndance ;  and 
accor^ngly  different  modes  of  ta- 
kine  it  have  been  propofed.  Some 
prefer  taking  it  fwimming  .  on  a 
glals  of  water  or  peppermint  wa- 
ter, or  in  the  form  of  emnlfion, 
widi  mucilage,  or  with  the  addi- 
tion lof  a  Ittde  rum.  Sometimes. 
it  is  neceflary  to  increafe  its  adivity 
by  adding  fome  other  pufgative. 
And  with  this  view,  nothing  an- 
swers better  than  a  finall  quantity 
of  tinfture  of  jalap,  or  compound 
cin6hise  of  fienna. 

ROfiA  DAMASC^NA. 
TL^^.}  Ftialum. 
ROSA   PAi^LIDA.     TEJinA 

Rofa  cemifhlia  Lin. 

Tbe  jiamaik  rofe.    The  petal. 

This  elegant  flower  is  common 
in  our  gardejis.  Its  fmell  is  very 
pUafant  and  almoft  univerfally 
admired  ;  its  tafte  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid.  In  diftiUation  with  wa^ 
ter,  it  yields  a  (mall  portion  of 
botyraceous  oil,  whoie  flavour  ex- 
n&Vf  rcicmbles  that  of  the  roies. 
This  oil,  and  the  diftillcd  water, 
^«  very  ulcfttl  and  agreeable  cor- 
dials. Hoftnaa  ftrongly  recom- 
iMn^  them  a«  of  finguisir  eficacy 
for  raifing  the  ftrefi|rtliy  cheer- 
iag  aad  recniiciog  die  f|Nrits, 
and  allaying  pajn  %  which  they 
fettoxm  witbout  rdfiag  any  heat 


in  the  conftitntion,  and  radier  a- 
bating  it  when  inordinate.  Damaflc 
rofes,  beiides  their  cordial  aroma- 
tic virtue,  which  reiides  in  their 
volatile  parts,  have  a  mildly  pur- 
gative one,  which  remains  entire 
in  the  decoction  left  after  the  drftit- 
latioD  :  this,  with  a  proper  quanti- 
ty of  fugar,  forms  an  agreeable 
laxative  fyrup,  which  has  long  kept 
its  place  in  the  {hops. 

ROSA  RUBRA.  ILomt.  Ed."] 
Feiaium, 

Rofa  galHea  Lin. 

The  red  rofe.     The  petal. 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort ; 
and  ioftead  of  its  purgative  quali- 
ty, has  a  mild  gratefully  aftringent 
one,  efpecially  before  the  flower 
has  opened :  this  is  conliderably 
improved  by  hafty  ezficcation  ;  but 
both  the  aftringency  and  c^our 
are  impaired  by  flow  drying.  In 
the  (hops  are  prepared  a  conferve, 
an  infufion,  a  honey,  and  a  fyrup, 
of  this  flower. 

ROSMARINUS.  ILond.^  Ca- 
eumen^Jlos,  \_Edzn.']  Summitatts Jlo^ 
renies. 

Rrfmerinux  officinalis  Lin> 

RfEfemary.   The  top  and  flower. 

TIms  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy^ 
and  the  fouthein  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abun* 
dance  upon  dry  gravelly  grounds  i 
in  the  like  foils  it  thrives  beft  with 
us,  and  likewife  proves  (Ironger 
in  ffaiell  dian  when  produced  in 
moift  rich  ones :  this  obfirvation 
obtains  m  almoft  all  the  aromatie 
plants. 

Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmell, 
aad  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte, 
approaching  to  thofeof  lavenders 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are 
ftrongeft  :  next  to  thefe  the  cup 
rf  the  lower ;  tk  Aowcn  tlicm- 
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Ictrei  are  coniidcrably  the  weak- 
eft»  but  moft  plcafant.  Aqueous 
liquors  estradk  a  great  (hare  of  the 
vircaes  of  Kofemary  leaves  by  in- 
fufion,  and  elevate  them  in  di- 
ftiUation  ;  along  with  the  water 
arifes  a  cooAderable  quantity  of 
eflencial  oil.  of  an  agreeable  (Irong 
penetrating  fmell.  Pure  fpiiit  ex- 
tra6ts  in  great  perfiedlion  the  whole 
aromatic  flavour  of  the  tops  of 
zxrfematy,  but  elevates  very  little 
of  it  in  didillation  :  lience  the  re- 
finous  mafs  left  after  abftra^ling 
the  fpirity  proves  an.  elegant  aro- 
maticy  very  rich  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flow- 
cm  of  rofemary  give  over  great 
part  of  their  flavour  in  difl illation 
with  pure  fpirit ;  by  watery  li- 
quors, their  fragrance  is  much  in- 
jortd ;  and  by  heating,  deilroyed. 
The  officuial  preparations  of  rofe- 
mary are,  an  eiFcnti;!!  oil,  and  a 
ipirit  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  Hungary  nuatir ;  the  tops  are 
aUb  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
tin^iure  of  lavender,  and  fome 
other  formuls. 

RUBIA.     [Lond.  Ed.-]  Radix. 

Rubia  tin£iorum  Lin. 

Madder.     The  root. 

Madder  is  raifed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes  :  it 
iiras  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
in.  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
dyers,  who  are  at  prefent  fupplied 
from  Holland  and  Zealand.  It 
has  little  or  no  fmell,  and  a  fweet- 
ifii  ufte,  mixed  with  a  little  hitter- 
ncis.  The  virtues  attributed  to  it 
are  thofe  of  jl  detergent  and  ape- 
rient;., whence. ic  has  been  recom- 
mended in  obftruAions  of  the  \\S- 
cera,  particularly,  of  the  kidneys  ; 
in  coagulation^  of  the  blood  from 
falls,  or  bruifes  ;  in  the  jaundice, 
and.  beginning  dropfies. 

It  U'ObfervaUe,  that  this  root, 
tattn  internally,  tinges  the  urine 


of  a  deep  red  colour  9  and  we  have 
accounts  of  its  producing  a  fimilar 
e£fed  upon  the  bones  of  animals 
who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food  : 
all  the  hones,  particularly  the 
more  foHd  ones,  were  changed, 
both  externally  and  internally,  to 
a  deep  red  ;  but  neither  the  flelhy 
or  cartilaginous  parts  fu£Fiered  any 
alteration  :  fome  of  thefe  bones 
macerated  in  water  for  many  weeks 
together,  and  afterwards  fteeped 
and  boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loft 
none  of  their  colour,  nor  commiu 
nicated  any  tinge  to  the  liquors. 
The  colouring  part  of  this  root 
appears  therefore  to  be  poffefled  of 
great  fubtilty  of  parts  ;  whence 
its  medical  virtues  feem  to  deferve 
inquiry. 

Some  pradlitioners  ufe  it  in  hal£ 
drachm  dofes,  fcveral  times  a  day, 
as  an  cmmcnagogue. 

RUBUS  ID-EUS.  [Z.«k/.] 
Fru£ius. 

Rubus  iJitus  JLin, 

Rafpberry.     The  fruit. 

This  fhrub  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
common  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers 
in  May  ;  and  ripens  its  fruit  in 
July.  Rafpberries  have  a  pleafant 
fweet  tafle,  accompanied  with  a 
peculiarly  grateful  flavour,  on  ac- 
count of  which  they  are  chiefly  va- 
lued. As  to  their  virtues,  they 
moderately  quench  third,  abate 
heat,  flrengthen  the  vifcera,.  and 
promote  the  natural  excretions.  Aa 
agreeable  fj^rup,  prepared  from  the 
juice,  is  diredled  to  be  kept  in  the 
ihopsi. 

RUB.U S.  N. I G. E R,  IRo/s.'] 
Bticca. 

Rubus  fntQicof us  Lia- 

The  bramble.    The  frnit. 

This  (hrub  is  frequently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  have  a  faint  tafte,  without 
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any  ef  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the 
foregoing}  the  leaves  are  fome- 
what  aftringent. 

They  enter  no  officinal  compofi- 
tion»  are  rarely  directed  in  pradice, 
and  hence  have  now  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopceias. 

RUSCUS.  tJJrwi.}  Radix. 

Rufcvt  aculetituf  Liui 

Butcher's  broom.    The  root.    • 

This  is  a  fniall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a  foft  fweetidi  tafte, 
which  is  followed  by  a  bitterifh 
one  ;  it  is  fometimes  made  an  ingre- 
dient in  apozems  and  diet-drinks, 
for  opening  flight  obftruAions  of 
the  vifcera^  and  promoting  the  fluid 
fecretions. 

RUTA,  ILond.  Edin.']  Herba. 

Rata  graveoleni  Lm» 

Rue.    The  herb. 

This-  is  a  fmall  {hrubby  plant, 
met  with  in  our  gardens,  where 
it  flowers  in  June,  and  holds  its 
green  leaves  all  the  winter;  we 
frequently  find  in  the  markets  a 
narrow-leaved  fort,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  preference  to  the  other,  on 
account  of  Its  leaves  appearing  va- 
riegated during  the  winter  with 
white  ftreaks. 

Rue  has  a  flrong  ungrateful 
finell,  and  a  bitterifli,  penetrating 
tafte ;  the  leaves,  when  in  full  vi- 
gour, are  extremely  acrid,  infomuch 
as  to  inflame  and  blifler  the  (kin, 
if  much  handled.  With  regard  to 
their  medicinal  virtues^  they  are 
powerfully  (timulating,  and  deter- 
gent ;  they  quicken  the  circulation, 
open  obftrudions  of  the  excretory 
Kiandsi  and  promote  the  fluid  fe- 
cretions. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica, in  general,  have  entextained 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  virtues 
of  this  plant.    Boerhaave  is  full 


of  its  praifes ;  partieularly  of  the 
eflentiaJ  oil,  atid  the  diflilled  wa- 
ter cohobated,  or  rediftiUed  feve- 
ral  times,  from  frefh  parcels  of  the 
herb  ;  after  fomewhat  extrava- 
gantly commending  other  waters 
prepared  in  this  manner,  he  adds 
with  regard  to  that  of  rue,  that  the 
greateft  commendations  he  can  be- 
llow upon  it,  fall  (hort  of  its  me- 
rit :  "  What  medicine  (fays  he) 
'*  can  be  more  efficacious  for  pro- 
'*  moting  fweat  and  perfpiraiion, 
"  for  the  cure  of  the  hyfteric  paf- 
*'-  flon,  and  of  epilepfies,  and  for 
"  expelling  poifon." "  Whatever 
fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
ha  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its 
ufe  in  others  ;  the  cohobated  wa- 
ter, however,  is  not  the  moft  cffica- 
cious  preparation  of  it.  An  ez- 
trad,  made  by  reAified  fpirit,  con- 
tains, in  a  fmall  coropafs,  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  rue ;  this  menftruum 
taking  up  by  infufion  all  the  pun- 
gency and  flavour  of  the  plant, 
and  elevating  nothing  in  di filia- 
tion. With  water,  its  peculiar  fla- 
vour and  warmth,  arife ;  the  bit- 
temefs,  and  a  confidcrable  (hare 
of  the  pungency,  remaining  be- 
hind. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
rue,  now  retained  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  extract :  but  it  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  powder 
of  myrrh,  and  feme  other  eompo- 
fitions. 

SABINA.  ILond.  £i/.]  FciiMm. 

Jimperus  fabina  Lin, 

SaTin.     The  leaf. 

This  is  an  evergreen  fhrub, 
clothed  with  fmall,  fomewhat 
prickly,  leaves  :  it  does  not  pro- 
duce fruit  till  very  old,  and  hence 
has  been  generally  reputed  barren. 
The  leaves  have  a  bitter,  acrid^ 
biting  tafle;  and  a  ftrong  difa- 
greeable  fmell :  diftilled  with  wa- 
ter. 
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ter,  Aef  yield  an  dTenttal  oil,  in 
larger  qnantitjy  as  Hoffnian  ob- 
(erreiy  than  any  other  known  ve- 
getable, the  turpentine  tree  alone 
excepted. 

Sarin  is  a  warm,  irritating,  ape- 
rient mediciM,  cap-able  of  pro- 
moting fweaty  urine,  and  all  the 
gUmdnlar  fecretions.  The  difl ti- 
led oil  is  one  of  the  moft  powcr- 
fal  emmenagogues  ;  ami  is  found 
of  feiTicc  In  ohitruAions  of  the  ute- 
rus or  other  vifcera,  proceeding 
from  laxity  and  weakneflcs. 

The  powder  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  confuniing  venereal  warts. 

The  eflential  oil  and  watery  ex- 
trad  are  kept  in  the  (hops ;  and, 
as  well  as  the  rue,  the  favin  is  like- 
wife  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh. 

SACCHARUM  NON  PURI- 
FICATUM.   lLona\  Ed.} 
Brown  fugar. 

SACCHARUM  PURIFICA- 
TUM,  five   Bu   coctum.    [L^nd. 

Double  refined  fugar. 

SACCHARUM     CANTUM, 
ALBUM  ET  RUBRUM.  [^0/..] 
Sugar-candy,  white  and  brown. 

Sugar  is  tlie  elTential  fait  of  the 
^ntmiofaccharifera^  a  beautiTul  larpe 
cane  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
£aft  Indies,  and  fome  of  the  warm- 
er parts  of  the  Weft,  and  culti- 
nted  there  in  great  quantity.  The 
exprelTed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clari- 
fied with  the  addition  of  lime-wa- 
ter, and  boiled  down  to  a  due  con- 
fidence ;  when  removed  from  the 
fire,  the  faccharine  part  concretes 
from  the  grower  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, called  trtatU  or  molojjes.  This, 
2A  yet  impure  fugar,  is  further  pu- 
.  rified  in  conical  moulds,  by  fpread- 


ing  moift  clay  on  the  upper  broad 
furface  :  the  watery  moifture,  (low- 
ly percolating  through  the  mafs, 
carries  with  it  a  condderable  part 
of  the  remains  of  the  treacly  mat- 
ter. This  clayed  fugar,  imported 
from  the  Wcli  Indies  and  Ameri-  - 
ca,  is  by  our  refiners  diflblved  in 
water,  the  folution  clarified  by  boil- 
ing with  whites  of  eggs  and  defpu- 
mation,  and  after  due  evaporation, 
poured  into  moulds :  as  foon  as  the 
fugar  has  concrtted,  and  the  fluid 
part  (drained  of,  the  furface  is  co- 
vered with  moift  clay,  as  before. 
The  fu<;ar,  thus  once  refined,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  prf»cefs,  becomes 
the  double-refined  fugar  of  the 
fhops.  The  candy,  or  cryftals,  are 
prepared  by  boiling  down  folutions 
of  fugar  to  a  ceruin  pitch,  and  tlien 
removing  them  into  a  hot  room* 
with  flicks  fet  acrofs  the  veffel  for 
the  fugar  to  fnoot  on  :  the  cryflals 
prove  of  a  white  or  brown  colour, 
according  as  the  fugar  was  pure  or 
impure. 

The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a  fweet  are 
fufficiently  well  known.  The  im- 
pure forts  contain  an  unduous  or 
oily  lAatier;  incoi^lcquence  of  which 
they  prove  emollient  and  laxative. 
The  cryflals  are  moft  difificult  of 
folution ;  and  hence  are  prop'ereft. 
where  this  foft  lubricating  fweet  is 
wanted  to  diffolve  flowly  in  die 
mcuth. 

SAGAPENUM.  [Z.W.  Ed.1 
Gummi  rf/Jn.t* 


tears,  or  fun  together  in  larg;e  maf. 
fcs.  It  is  outwnrdly'of  a  ycllowilh 
colour  5  internally,  fomtwhat  paler, 
and  clear  like  horn  ;  it  grows  foft, 
on  being  handled,  and  (licks  to 
the  fingers :  its  tafte  is  hot  and 
biting ;  the  fmell  difagreeable,  fome- 
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what  re&mbling  that  of  a  leek. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  apevi- 
anc  and  deobftruent;  and  ts  fre* 
qnently  prefcribcd  either  alone  or 
in  conjon^oB  with  aminoniacum 
or  galbanum»  for  opening  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  Tifccra,  and  in  hyfte- 
rical  diforders  ariiing  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  menllrual  purga- 
tions. It  likeWife  promotes  -ex pec- 
toration*  and  proves  of  conddera- 
ble  £snrice  in  fonie  kinds  of  afth- 
mas  and  chronic  catarrh,  where  the 
lungs  are  oppredled  by  vifcid 
phlegm.  It  is  mod  commodioufly 
given  in  the  form  of  pills  :  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  half  a  dtachm 
may  be  given  every  night,  or  of- 
tener^  and  continued  for  fome  time. 
When  fagapenum  is  fcarce^  the 
^^gg^fts  ufually  fupply  its  place 
with  the  larger  and  darker  colour- 
ed raaflea  of  bdellium,  broken  into 
pieces ;  which  are  not  eaiily  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  it. 

oagapenum  was  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  myrrh, 
elednary  of  bay  berriesi  mithridate 
and  theriaca  of  the  London  pbar- 
macopflcia. 

But  from  fuch  of  thefe  fonnuke 
asarcftill  retained,  it  is  now  reje^- 
cd.  It  enters  the  gqm  pills  of 
the  London  College  ;  but  it  has  no 
place  in  any  formulae  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  a  preference 
being  given  to  ammoniacum  and 
galbanum. 

SAGO.  [Grti] 

Cjcas  cirana/it  Lin. 

Sago. 

TUs.  is  the  produce  of  an  ori- 
ental tz^  of  the  palm-tribe.  The 
medullary  part  of  the  tree  is  beat- 
ten  with  water,  and  made  into 
cakes,  which  are  ufed  by  the  Indians 
as  bread.  They  likewife  put  the 
powder  in^  a  funnel,  and  wafh  it 
with  water  oyer  a  hair-fievo  which 


atiows  only  the  finer  part.ic 
through.  The  water,,  on  ftaa 
depofits  the  feculc;  which  I 
pafled  through  perforated  co 
plates,  is  formed  into  gcains,  < 
Sago»  It  fumifhes  an  agre 
jeUy,  with  water,  milk,  or  b 
and  is  much  ufed  in  phthifica 
convalefcent  cafes. 

SAL  ABSINTHIL    Set 

MERES  C&AVSLLATI. 

SAL  ALKALINUS   FI 
VEGETABILIS.     See  C» 

CLAVSLLATI. 

SAL  ALKALINUS    FI 
FOSSILIS.     See  Barilla. 

SAL  C  ATH  ARTICUS  A 
RUS.  See  Magnesia  vitriol 

SAL  AMMONIAC 
[LonJ,  Eft.'] 

jimmonia  muriaia, 

Sal  ammoniac. 

This  is  an  artificial  faline 
Crete,  prepared  by  fublim 
from  the  foot  of  animal  dung 
is  brought  from  Egypt  in  coni 
able  quantities,  but  we  are 
principally  fupplied  in  Britain 
our  own  manufa^ures,  fever 
which  are  eftablifhed  in  difi 
parts  of  the  country.  Th 
the  cbeapeft  and  mod  conunp* 
procefs  for  preparing  it.  is  no 
uerally  Igiown,  yet  it  is  with, 
reafon  conjedtuced  to  be  prim 
ly  formed  from  feafalt  and.: 
the  former  fumifbing  the  mu 
acid,  the  latter  the  volatile  a 
It  is  generally  in  large  rounds 
convey  on  one  fide,  and  coi 
on  the  other  ;  and  fometim< 
conical'  loaves :  on  breaking, 
appear  compofed  of  neecUe 
ftriae,  running  tranfverfely. 
bed  are  almoft  tranfparent  co 
lefs,  and  free  from  any  vifibh 
puri 
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•  purities :  tfaofe  moft  comnionlf 
met  with  are  of  a  grey  yellowifti 
colour  on  die  oatfidtt  and  fome- 
tinies  black,  according  as  the  mat- 
ter IS  more  or  Icfs  impure.  The 
tafte  of  this  fait  is  very  (harp  and 
penetrating.  It  diflblves  in  twice 
its  height,  or  a  little  lefs,  of  wa- 
ter ;  and  upon  eraporating  a  part 
of  the  menftrnum,  concretes  again 
into  long  fhining  fpicula,  or  thin 
fibrous  plates  like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  is   compofcd  of 
mmiatic  acid,  united  witii  volatile 
alkali.     If  mixed  vith  fixed  alka- 
lies,  or  abforbent  earths,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  a  moderate  tire,  a  large 
quantity  of  volatile  fait  fublimes, 
the  acid  remaining  united  with  the 
iatermedium ;  if  treated  in  the  fame 
tnanner  with  quicklime,  the  pene- 
trating  volatile  fpirit  arifcs  in  a 
cauftic  tafte,  but  no  folid  fait  is 
obtained.      Expofed    alone    to   a 
confiderable  beat,  it  fublimes  en- 
tire, without  any  alteration  of  its 
former  properties ;    ground  with 
certain  metallic  fubdances,  it  ele- 
>rates  feme  part  of  them  along 
^vith  itfelf,  and  concretes  with  die 
'Remainder  into  a  mafs,  which  rea- 
lly flows  into  a  liquor  in  a  moift 
^air  s  this  appears  in  moft  refpeds 
iimilar  to  a  faturated  folutioa  of 
the  metal  made  dire^ly  in  muria- 
tic acid. 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a  perfcdlly 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  promoting 
a  diaphorefis,  or  the  urinary  dif- 
ehargCa  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumftaiKes  in  the  conftitutioQ,  or 
as  the  patient  is  managed  during 
the  operation.  If  a  drachm  of 
the  fait  be  taken,  difFolved  in 
water»  and  the  patient  kept  warm, 
it  generally  proves  fudoriBc ;  by 
moderate  exercife,  or  walking  in 
Ae  open  air,  its  action  is  deter- 
miued  to  the  kidneys;  a  large 
ibtt  gently  loofens  the  belly/and 


a  ftill  larger  proves  emetic.  Thii 
fait  is  recommended  as  an  excel- 
lent febrifuge,  and  has  been  held 
a  great  fecret  in  the  cure  of  in« 
termittents.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
powerful  aperient,  and  feems  to 
p.ifs  into  the  minuteft  veflels  ;  and 
as  fuch  may  in  fomc  cafes  be  of 
fervice,  either  alone,  or  joined  widi 
bitters  or  the  bkrk.  lliis  fait  is 
fometimes  employed  externally  as 
an  antifcptic,  and  in  lotions  and 
fomentations,  for  oedematous  and 
fchirrhous  tumors :  and  alfo  in 
gargarifms  for  inflammations  of 
the  tonfiis.  Some  ufe  it  in  form 
of  lotion  in  certain  ulcers,  and  for 
removing  common  warts,  which 
it  does  very  effeflually. 

SAL  MURIATICUS.  ILmJ.} 

Natron  muria/um. 

S  A  L  M  A  RI NUS  HISPANUS. 
[-Ei/.]  Muria  caUrefoHs parata. 

Soda  miiriata. 

Sea  fait,  or  common  fait. 

This  is  a  neutral  fait,  differing 
from  moft  others  in  cccafioning 
thirft  when  fwallowcd.  It  diC 
folves  in  about  three  times  its 
weight  of  water  ;  the  folution 
flowly  evaporated,  affords  cubical 
cryftals,  which  unite  together  into 
the  form  of  hollowed  truncated 
pyramids.  Expofed  to  the  fire, 
it  crackles  and  flies  about,  or  de- 
crepitates, as  it  is  called  :  it  after- 
ward melts,  and  appears  fluid  as 
water.  A  fmall  quantity  of  this 
fait,  added  to  the  nitrous  acid, 
enables  it  to  diffolve  gold,  but 
renders  it  unfit  for  diffolving  (ilver ; 
if  a  foktion  of  iilver  be  poured  in« 
to  liquors  containing  even  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  common  fait,  tlie 
whole  immediately  grows  turbid 
and  white;  this  phenomenon  is 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  the 
filver  by  the  muriatic  acid. 

This  fait  if  either  found  in  a 
folid 
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folid  form  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earthy  or  difiblved  in  the  waters  of 
the  fea  or  falioe  fprings. 

I.  $d gemma.  Rock  fait.  This 
is  met  with  in  fe?eral  parts  of  the 
world,  bat  in  greateit  plenty  in 
lyrtain  deep  mines,  of  prodigious 
extent,  near  Cracow  in  Poland;, 
fome  is  likewife  found  in  England, 
particularly  in  Cheihire.  It  is  for 
the  moft  part  very  hard,  fome- 
times  of  an  opaque  fnowy  white- 
neiii,  fometimes  of  a  red,  green, 
bine,  and  other  colours^.  When 
pure,  it  is  perfectly  tranfparent 
and  colourlefs  ;  other  forts  are 
purified  by  folution  in  water  and 
cryftallization,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  the  common  ufes  of 
fait. 

2*  Sal  marinus  or  Sal  coSIus. 
The  fait  extracted  ^rom  fea  waters 
and  faline  fprings.  Sea  waters 
yield  from  one  fiftieth  to  one- 
thirtieth  their  weight  of  pure  ialt : 
feveral  fprings  afford  much  larger 
quantities ;  the  celebrated  ones  of 
oar  own  country  at  Nantwich, 
Northwich  and  Droitwich,  yield 
(according  to  Dr  Brownrig)  above 
one-fixth.  .  The^  are  two  me- 
thods of  obtaining  the  common  fait 
from  thcfe  natursU  folutions  of  it : 
The  one  a  hafiy  evaporation  of 
the  aqueous  fluid  till  the  fait  be- 
gins to  concrete,  and  falls  in.  grains 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ev;q>orating 
pan,  from  whence  it  is  raked  out, 
and  fet  in  proper  vefleU  for  the 
brine  or  bittern  to  drain  from  it  s 
the  other,  a  more  flow  and  gradual 
evaporation,  continued  no  longer 
than  till  a  faline  cnift  forms  on  the 
top  of  the  liquor;  which,  after 
removing  the  fire,  foon  begins  to 
Ihooty  and  run  into  cryftals  of  a 
cubiod  .  figure*  In  the  warmer 
climates^  both  the&  proccflies  are 
effeded  by  the  heat  of  Uie.fun. 
The  falu  obtained  by  them  differ 


very  £onfidei|J>Iy :  that  goi 
hafty  evaporation  is  very  aj 
moift  air,  to  run  per  deliquiu 
inconvenience  to  which  the  < 
lized  fait  is  not  fubjed :  this 
likewife  found  better  ior 
ving  meat,  and  fundry  othc 
poles. 

Common  (alt,  in  fmall  quai 
is  fuppofed  to  be  warming,  d 
and  to  promote  appetite  and 
tion:  in  large  dofe^i,  as  h: 
ounce,  it.  proves  cathartic, 
fometimes  ufed  to  check  the 
tion  of  emetics,  and  make  the 
off  by  ftool ;  and  as  a  ftimi 
glyilers. 

SAL  CORNU  CERVI. 
Amtnuniajicca^  ex  ofpfus  velet 
animalium  igne  paratus^  et  c 
emfyreumaticoy  quantum  igne  Jii 
teft^  purijicata. 

Salt  of  hartfhom  ;  /.  e.  dr) 
tile  alkaline  fait,  obtained  by  i 
of  fire  from  the  bones  or  ho 
animalsy  and  purified  froi 
oil. 

This  article,  to  which  the 
don  College  now  give  thd  na 
Ammonia  preeparataf  will  after 
come  to  be  mentioned  und< 
head  of  Salts.  Here,  it  is 
cient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a 
and  powerful  (limulant,  and  a 
iis  applied  externally  to  the 
in.fyncope;  and  with  oil  ii 
nanche,  and  fome  other  infla 
ttons,  as  a  rubefacient.  It  n 
internally  in  various  low  fta 
the  fyftem.    See  Spxritus  \ 

CSRVI. 

SALIX.  [£i.]  RoMukrui 
tex. 

Salix  fragUii  Lm» 

The  willow.  The  bark  c 
branches* 

This  bark  poffeffes  a  con 
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able  degree  of  bittemefs  and  iif- 
Cringency.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  fome  as  a  fubni'ute 
for  the  Peruvian  bark ;  and  of  the 
indigenous  barks  vhich  have  been 
propofed,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  tlie 
moll  eEFcdual.  But  in  point  of 
efficacy  it  is  in  no  d^^ree  to  he 
compared  with  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

SALVIA.    [LoW.  EJ.]  FJium. 

Salvia  officmAlis  Lin* 

Sage..   The  leaf. 

Of  the  falvia  diiierent  varieties 
are  in  ufe,  particularly  thofe  dillin- 
guiflicd  by  the  titles  of  wajor  and 
minor.  Thefe  plants  are  comrno't 
in  our  gardens,  and  floiver  in  M.iy 
and  June  :  the  green  and  red  com- 
mon fages  differ  no  otherwife  than 
in  the  colour  of  their  leaves  ;  t)\e 
feeds  of  one  and  the  fame  plant 
produce  both  :  the  fmall  fort  is 
a  didin^  fpccics  :  its  leaves  are 
narrower  than  the  "Others,  gcne- 
nlly  of  a  whitifli  colour,  and  ne- 
ver red.  Both  forts  are  moderate- 
ly warm  aromaiics,  accompanied 
widi  a  flight  degree  of  aitringe^icy 
and  bittemefs :  the  fmall  fort  is 
ihe  ftrongell,  the  large  moft  agree- 
able. 

The  writers  on  thfe  olatferia  me- 
dica  are  full  of  the  virtues  of  faf»e, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  lup- 
pofcd  faluiary  qualities. 

Hui'i^ia  fuivalrix^  naturce  ccn.iliti- 
in'x. 

Cur  moriatuj'  hamo  cutjalvia  cref- 
«'  in  borto-.  '■ 

Its  real  efFcdts  are,  to  modc- 
fately  warm  and  ftrcngthen  the 
veflels ;  and  hence,  in  cold  phleg- 
matic habits,  it  excites  appetite, 
^nd  proves  ferviceable  in  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The  heft 
preparation  for  Uiefe  purpofes  is 
an  infiifioa  ^of  the  dry-  leaves, 
drunk  as  tea  i-  or  a  und«re,  or  ex- 
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Iradl,  made  with  rcflificd  fpirit, 
taken  in  proper  dofcs  ;  thefe  con- 
tain the  wh'  le  virtues  of  the  fagc  ; 
the  diltiik'd  water  .*!id  ciTtntial  oil, 
only  its  warmth  ard  aromatic  qua- 
lity, without  any  of  its  roiighnefs 
or  bittemefs.  Aqueous  infufions 
of  tl.c  K:ives,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  lemon-juice,  prove  an  ufe- 
fiil  diluting  drink  in  febrile  difor- 
ders,  being  fufficiently  agreeable  to 
llij  palate. 

SAMBUCUS.  rl^nJ.EJ,}  Cor^ 
t.  .\  intf  rht'yfl '.» ,  haccti. 

Siinihut  us  hi^ra  f.in. 

lilack  berried  elder.  The  inner 
bark,  llower,  and  berry. 

Tliis  is  a  lartije  iKrnh,  frequent 
in  liedges  ;  it  ll«nvcri  in  May,  ani 
ripens  Its  fruit  in  September.  The 
inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  is 
gently  cathartic  ;  an  infufion  of 
it  in  wine,  or  il'.c  ejcpreifcd  juice, 
u\  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce,  is  faiil  to  putir-  moderately, 
and  in  iinidl  doles  lo  prove  an  ef- 
ficacious deohlbruent,  capable  of 
promoting  all  the  fluid  fccretions. 

The  young  buds,  or  rudiments 
of  the  leaves,'  arer  Urongly  "  pur- 
gative, and  avfl  withfo  much  vio- 
lence as  to  be  defer vedly  account- 
ed uiifafe.  The  flower's  are  very 
difl'-Tcnt  in  quality  :  ■  thefe  have 
an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
•wlilch  they  give  over  iii  diftillation 
with  water,  and  impart  by  infufion 
to  vinous  and  fpirituous  liquor^'. 
The  berries  have  a  fweetifh,  not 
unpleafant  tafte  ;  neverlhelefs,  eat- 
en in  fubllance,  they  offend  the 
(lomach  :  the  exprcffed  juice,  iu- 
fpiflated  to  the  confiltj-nce  of  a  rob, 
proves  an  ufeful  aperient  medicine; 
it  opens  obflruflions  of  the  vifcera, 
pronK>te8  the  natural  evacuations, 
and  if  continued  for'  a  length-  of 
time,  ddes  confiderable  fervice  ifi 
fevcral  chronical  diforders.  It  i« 
g  obfervablc. 
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obfervable,  that  thU  juice,  which 
in  its  natural  Rate  is  of  a  purplifa 
colour^  tinges  vinous  fpirits  of  a 
deep  red. 

This  article  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  ihops,  under  fever al  diffe- 
rent formulz.  The  Suecus  fpijfatus 
and  Unguentum  fambucU  ftill  retain 
a  place  in  the  London  phs^-maco- 
poeia ;  bt^t  the  faznbucus  does  not 
now  enter  any  fixed  formula  in  that 
of  Edinburgh. 

A  rob  was  prepared  from  the 
berries  ;  an  oil  of  elder  by  boiling 
the  flowers  in  olive  oil ;  and  an 
ointment  by  boiling  them  ia  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  fuet. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS. 
^Lond,  Ed.']  Gumtni  rejtna. 

Dragon's  blood. 

What  is  called  dragqn-s  blood 
is  a  gummi-'refinous  fubilance 
brought  from  the  £aft  Indies, 
either  i(i  oval  drops,  wrapped  up 
in  flag  leaves  ;  or  in  large  mafTes, 
compofed  of  fmaller  tears.  It  is 
faid  to  be  obtained  from  the  p^mi- 
j uncus  dracot  the  calamus  rotang» 
the  dracaena  draco,  the  pterpcar- 
puft  draco,  and  feveiral  other  yege- 
.Uhle<. 

.  The  writers  on-  the  materia  iDe- 
dica,  in  general,  give  the  prefe- 
rence \o  tiie  former,  though  the 
oiheis  are  frequently  of  equal 
goodnefs  ;  the  fine  dragon's  blood 
of  either  f<>rt  breaks  fjmootli,  fref 
irpm  any.  vifibli^'  impurities,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  lyhich  changes 
on  being  powdered  into  an  ele- 
gE^nt  bright  crimfon.  .  Several 
artificial  C0mpoficioi\f,  .coloured 
With,  the  ^  true  drago^i's  blood,  or 
brazil  wood^  are  foinptimcs  fold 
inUeaJ  of  t)jis  commodity :  feme 
.of  .tbcfe  c|iill>lye  likd  guin$,  in 
wafte^r.i.  othjcrs  cruckle  in  .the  fire, 
.^i'Jli^u^  ^ci.ag  in(lai7imAb]e  ;  while 
the  2CQ^i&(:.  f^S^is. .jdraccnis  rea- 


dily melts  and  catches  flame 
is  not  adted  ovkhj  watery  lie 
It  totally  diflblves  in  pure  : 
and  tinges  a  large  quantity  i 
menftruum  of  a  deep  red  co 
it  is  like  wife  foluble  in  exp 
oils,  and  gives  them  a  red 
lefs  beautiful  than  chat  com 
cated  by  anchufa.  This  dn 
fubftance  has  no  fenfible  fm 
tafte ;  when  diifolvcd,  it  difc 
fome  degree  of  warmth  and 
gency.  It  is  ufually,  but  w 
foundation,  e deemed  a  [^ent 
tringent,  and  fometimes  di 
as  fuch  in  extemporaneous 
fcription,  againd  feminal  f 
the  fluor  albus,  and  other  i 
In  thefe  calls,  it  is  fuppoi 
produce  the  general  efFci^s  o 
nous  bodies,  flightly  incrai 
the  fluids,  and  fomewhat  Are 
ening  the  folids.  But  in  the  p 
pra^ice.it  is  very  little  uied, 
externally  or  internally.  It 
however  an  ingredient  in  th' 
flnftrum  ihuris  of  the  London 
macopceia.  ..It  formerly  ei 
tire  Pull  is  Jfyf^ticuu  or  the 
uLtninu  con.'pjiius  as  it  is  nov 
ed,  of  thq  Edinburgh  Collcg< 
from  this  it  has  with  pro 
been  rtjed^ed,  giving  place 
inucli  mor^  adlive  article,  the 
kino  }  and  perhaps  the  fs 
draconis  might  even  with  pr 
ty  be  omicici  in  our  phar 
pceias,  at  lead  till  its  qualit 
really  afcertaioed. 

SANTALUM     CITRIJ 

S ant  alum  a/jbum  Lm. 

Yellow  faunders. 
.    This   article,  which  is   (1 
te.rior  part  df  the  wood,  is 
pale  yellowifli  colour,  of  a 
fant  fmell,  and  a  4>2cterifl|  a: 
tic  tade,  accompanied  with 
greeable  JLind  of  puogency. 
el 
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elegant  wood  might  ondoubtcdly 
bt  applied  to  valuable  medical 
parpofef,  though  at  prefent  it  is 
very  rarely  ufcd.  Diftilled  with 
water  it  yields  a  fragrant  eflcntial 
oil,  which  thickens  in  the  cold  into 
the  coniiftence  of  a  b^iniTn.  Di- 
gefted  in  pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a 
rich  yellow  tinfture ;  which  being 
committed  to  diilillHiioni  the  fpirit 
arifes  without  any  confiderable 
flarour  of  the  faunders.  Hoffman 
coniiders  this  extra^  as  a  medicine 
of  (imilar  virtues  to  ambergris  ; 
smd  recommends  It  as  an  excel- 
leiat  reftorative  in  great  debili- 
lin. 

SANTALUM    RUB  RUM. 

PierocBrptts fanidJinits  Lin,' 
Rad  faunders. 

This  is  a  wood  brought  from  the 
Ead  Indies  in  lar^e  billets,  of  a 
compad  texture^  of  a  dull  red,  al- 
ittoft  blackifti  colour  on  the  outfide, 
^d  a  deep  brightN  red  within, 
^t  has  no  manife^  fmell,  and  little 
^  no  tafte.  It  has  been  com- 
ihezided  as  a  mild  aftringen^  and 
^  a  corroborant  ;  but  thefe  are 
9U-,Uitief  that  belong  only  tO'Yhe 
yellow  fort. 

The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun« 

"*t»s  is  as  a  colouring  drug  ;  with 

^l^hich  intention  it  is  employed  in 

^^c  formuis^  particularly  in  the 

*^nBura   la%'endul<x   compofita.       It 

^5^»»imunicates  a  deep  red  to  rec- 

^ficd   fpirit,'  but   gives   no   tinj^e 

^?  aqueous  liquors  :  a  fmall  quan-' 

^^^'y  of  rcfin,  extradted  by  means 

^^   fpirit,   tinges   a  large   pntf  oP 

^'"^  fpiriti   of  an  elegant  'blood 

^^d.    There   is   fcarcely  any   oil, 

^^s*t  of  lavender  excepted,  tO  which 

^^  communicates  its  colour.    Geof- 

froy  and  others  take  notice,  that 

^  Brazil  woods  are  foraetimcs 

fQbAicBt#d' for  red- faundefs  ;  and* 


the  College  of  Bruffcls  are  in  doubt 
whether  all  that  is  fold  among 
them  for  faunders  be  not  really 
Brazil  wood.  According  to  the  ' 
aecnunt  which  they  have  given, 
their  fatlnders  is  certainly  the  Bra- 
zil wood  ;  the  diftinguiOiing  cha- 
raAer  of  which  ii,  to  impart  its 
colour  to  water. 

SANTONICUM.  ILond.Ed.^. 
Semfft. 

Arttmipa  fantMCtt  Lin, 

Worm-feed. 

This  is  a  fmall,  light,  chaffy 
it:^^^  corapofed  as  it  were  of  a 
number  of  thin  membranaceous 
coats,  ■  of  a  ycllowifii  colour,  an 
unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  very  bit- 
ter talle.  Thefe  feeds-  are  ccle-' 
hratcd  f-^r  anthelmintic  virtues, 
which  they  have  in  common  with 
other  bitters  ;  and  are  fometimes 
t'jken  with  this  intention,  cither 
mixed  with  molafFeSi  or  candied 
with  fugar. 

SAPO.  r/-cwi.]  Ex  oho  oiiite 
et  natrv  cupfeclus. 

SAPO  ALBUS  HISPANUS. 
[£^.] 

White  Spanlfh  foap. 

SAPO  MOLLIS. 
Common  foft  foap. 

SAPO  NIGER. 

Black  foft  foap; 

Soap  is  compofed  of  expreffcd 
vegetable  oils  or  animal  fats,  unU 
ted  with,  caudic  alkaline  lixivra. 
The  firft  fort,  ot  white  hard  foap^ 
is  made  with  the  finer  kinds  of 
olive  oil ;  the  common  foft  fort 
with  coarfcr  oils,  fat,  tallow,  or  2 
mixture  of  all  thefe  ;  and  the  black 
with  train-oil. 

The  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only 

(bit    intended    for'  internal    ufe. 

Soerhaave 
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Boerhaave  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Ibap,  and  in  hi^  private  pra^ice 
feldom  prefcribed  any  refmpvis  pills 
without  it,  unlefs  where  an  alka- 
lefcent  or  putrid  itate  of  the  juic^fi 
forbad  its  ufe.  It  has  been  fup- 
ppfed  a  powerful  inenftruum  for 
the  human  calculus.;  and  a  falu- 
tion  of  it  in  lime-water  was  for- 
merly efteemed  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
folvents  that  could  betaken  with 
fafety  into  the  llomach. 

The  foft  foaps  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  tha^i  the 
hard.  Their  principal  medical  xrfe 
is  for  fomc  external  purposes,  al- 
though when  dilFolved  in  ale,  they 
have  been  dire«5ted  to  be  taken  in 
cqnfiderable  quantity  for  the  cure 
of  jaundice. 

Hard  foap  gives  names  to  an 
ofijcinal  plaller,  Halmcnt,  and  bal- 
fam. 

.  SAPON^RI"A,  .  'iSuec.'}  Fu/ta, 
Radix, 

Saponarla  tijfulnnlh  Lin. 

V  Soapwort,  or*brui£ewort.  The 
herb  and  root.    "      .     "  . 

^Thrs  grows  wild,^-^:'ou^h  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  plac,es, 
and  by  the  fides  of  xunnrngr  wa- 
ters ;  a  double  flowered  fort  is 
frequent  in  our  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitter,  difagr^eable 
tafle  :  agitated"  with  water  they 
raife  a  faponaceous  froth,  which 
is  faid  to  have  nearly  the  fame  cF- 
fe^  with  folutions  of  foap  itfelf, 
in  taking  out  fpoLs  from  clothes, 
and  the  like.  TJ;e  roots  talle 
iwcctifh  and  fomcwhat  pungent, 
and  have  a  flight  fmell  like  thpfe 
of  liquorice  :  deeded  la  re<5lified 
fpirit,  they  yield  a  (Irong  tindlure, 
which  lofcs  nothing  of  its  taQe  or 
flavour  in  being  ibrpifTdted  to  the- 
confiftcnce  of  an  extraft.  This 
elegant  root  has  not  come  mnch 
into  pra(ftice  among,  us^   though. 


it  promifes  from  its  fenfible  quali- 
ties to  be  a  medicine  of  confiderablc 
utility.  It  is  much  efteemed  by 
the  German  phyficians  as  an  ape- 
rient, corroborant,  and  fudorific  \ 
and  preferred  by  the  College  of 
Wirtembcrg,  by  Stabl,  Neumann, 
and  others,  to  farfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA.  ILond.y 
Gummi  refina. 

This  is  a  concrete  juice,  brought 
from  Perfia  and  Arabia  in  fmall, 
while,  yellow  grains,  with  a  few 
of  a  reddifh,  and  fometimes  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  ^lixed  with 
them  ;  the  whiteft  tears  are  pre- 
ferred, as  being  the  frefheft.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the.  produft  of 
the  Pcnaia  farcocoUa  of  Linne. 
Its  tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied 
with  a  dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.  It 
diffolves  in'  watery  liquors, .  and 
appears  to  be  chiefly  of  the  gum- 
mry  kind,  with  a  fmall  admijctuie 
of  refmous  matter.  It  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  conglutinating 
wounds  ai>d  ulcers,  (whence  its 
nam6,  aa.^x,6x.zXXttt  flrJJj  giue)^  a  qua- 
lity to  which  neither  this  nor  any 
other  drug  has  a  juft  title.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  cerujjk 
compojitux, 

SARSAPARILLA.  [Z«w/. 
jEJ.]  Radix, 

Smilax  farfiipanlla  Lin, 

Sarfaparilla.     The  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the 
Spanifli  Weft  Indies.  It  confifts 
of  a  great  number  of  long  ftrings 
hanging  from  one  head  :  the  long 
roots,  the  only  part  ufed,  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  or^ 
thicker,  flexible^  compofcd  ot 
fibres  running  their  whole  length  ; 
fo  that  they  may  be  fplit  into 
pieces  from  one  end  to -the  other. 
Tliey  have  a  glutinous  bitterifli, 
not  ungrateful  taftc,  and  no  fmel)^ 
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It  was  firft  brought  into  £u- 
Tt>pe  by  the  Spaniards,  about  the 
year  1563,  with  the  character  of 
a  fpecific  for  the  cure  of  the  lues 
▼enerea;  and  likewile  of  fevcral  ob* 
ftinatc  chronic  diforders.  What- 
CTcr  good  effeAs  it  might  have 
produced  in  the  warmer  climates, 
it  proved  unfuccefsful  in  this ;  in- 
foxnuch  that  many  have  denied  it 
to  have  any  virtue  at  alL  Though 
rery  unequal  to  the  charader 
which  it  bore  at  firft,  it  appears  to 
be  in  fome  cafes  of  cnnfiderable 
ufe  as  a  fudorific,  where  more 
acrid  medicines  are  improper. 
The  heft  preparations  are,  a  de» 
codlion,  and  extrad  made  with 
water ;  a  decodtion  of  half  an 
ounce  of,  the  root,  or  a  drachm  of 
the  extraA»  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe. 

SASSAFRAS.  ILont!.'] 
Lignum^  radix ^  e/usque  cortex.  \^F\d,  J 
Lignum  radicis  ejusque  vortex, 

Laurus  f(ijjafra\  Uu. 

Safiafras.  I'he  wood,  root,  and 
its  bark. 

Saflkfras  is  brought  to  us  in 
long  ftratght  pieces,  ver}"  light, 
and  of  a  ipongy  texture,  covered 
with  a  rough  fungous  bark,  out- 
wardly of  an  a(li  colour,  inwardly 
of  the  .colour  of  ruily  iron.  It 
has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweet- 
ifh  aromatic  fubacrid  tafte  :  the 
'  bark  taftes  much  flrorger  than 
any  other  part  :  and  the  fniall 
.  twigs  ftronger  than  the  large  pie- 
ces. As  to  the  virtues  of  this 
root,  it  is  a  warm  aperient  and 
corroborant :  and  frequently  em* 
ployed  with  good  fuccefs  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  juices. 
For  thefe  purpofes,  infufions  made 
from  the  rafped  root  or  bai  k,  may 
be  drunk  as  tea.  In  fome  con- 
ftitutions,  thefe  liquors,  by  their 
fragrance,  are  apt,  on  firR  taking 
them,  to  affba  the  head :  in  fuch 


cafes  they  may  be  advantageoufly 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boil- 
ing. A  decoction  of  fafTafras,  boil- 
ed down  to  the  confidence  of  an 
extraifl,  is  bitteriih  and  fubadrin- 
gent.  Hoffman  aHures  us,  that 
he  has  frequently  given  this  ex- 
trad  to  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple 
at  a  time,  with  remarkable  fuccefs, 
fur  (Irengtliening  the  toiy  of  the 
vifcera  in  cachexies,  and  alfo  ia 
the  decline  of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  hypochondriacal  fpafms, 
SafTafras  yields,  in  didillation,  aa 
extremely' fragrant  oil,  of  a  pene- 
trating pungent  tafle,  fo  ponder- 
oils,  notwithllanding  the  lightnefs 
of  the  drug  iti'elf,  as  to  link  ca 
water.  RediBed  fpirit  cxtraAs 
the  whole  talle  and  fmcU  of  falfa- 
fras,  and  elevates  nothing  in  eva- 
poration :  hence  the  fpiritunus  ex- 
tract proves  tlK*  moil  elegant  and 
efficacious  preparation,  as  con- 
taining the  virtue  of  the  root  en- 
tire. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
fafTafras  is  the  eifential  oil.  The 
faflafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Dt'iodlum  Sarfifii.r://u'  conipfjltum^ 
and  the  oil  in  the  Tiniiuva  guaiaci 
amnuniaca, 

SATUREIA.  [Sriec.2  Herba. 

Satureiti  hortenfis  Lin. 

Summer  favory.     The  herb. 

This  herb  is  raifed  annually  in 
gardens,  for  culinary  purpofes.  It 
is  a  very  pungent  warm  aromatic ; 
and  affords,  in  didillation  with  wa* 
ter,  a  fubtile  eiTential  oil,  of  a  pene- 
trating fmell,  and  very  hot  acrid 
tafte.  it  yields  little  of  its  virtues 
by  infufion  to  aqueous  liquors : 
redifkd  fptrit  extracts  the  whole 
of  its  tafte  and  Imell,  but  elevates 
nothing  in  didillation. 

SATYRION.  [Ed.]  Radix. 
Orchis  majcula  Lin. 
Orchis.     The  root. 
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This  plant  is  frequent  in  fhadf 
places  and  moift  meadows :  each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a  whi« 
tifh  colour,  a  vtfcid  fweetilh  tafte, 
and  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell.  They 
aboand  with  a  glutinous  flimy 
juice.  With  regard  to  their  vir- 
tues, like  other  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables, they  defend  the  foljds  from 
the  acrimony  of  fliarp  humours  ; 
they  have  alfo  been  celebrated, 
though  on  no  very  good  founda- 
tion, for  analeptic  and  aphrodifiac 
virtues  ;  and  frequently  ufed  with 
tbefe  intentions.  Salep,  a  cele- 
brated redorative  among  the 
Turks,  is  prepared  from  the  roots 
of  certain  plants  of  die  orchis 
kind.  This  drug,  as  fometimes 
brought  to  us,  is  in  oval  pieces,  of 
a  yeilowifh  white  colour,  fcmc- 
what  clear  and  pellucid,  very  hard, 
and  almoft  horny,  of  little  or  no 
fmell,  and  uding  like  gum  tra- 
gacanth.  Satyrion  root,  boiled  in 
■water,  freed  from  the  fkin,  and  af- 
terwards fufpended  in  the  air  to 
dry,  has  exactly  the  fame  appear- 
ance: the  roots,  thus  prepared,  dif- 
folve  in  boiling  water  inro  a 
mucilage.  Geoifroy,  who  fir(k 
communicated  this  preparation  of 
orchis,  recommends  it  in  confump- 
tions,  in  bilious  dyfenteries,  and 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  proceed- 
ing from  an  acrimony  o£  the  jui- 
ces* 

SCAMMONIUM.  ILfmd,  Ed.-] 
Ctimmi  refina. 

Cofi'iiolvuius  fiammoma  Lin, 

Scammony.     The  gum  refm. 

Scammony  is  a  concrete  juice, 
extracted  from  the  roots  of  a  large 
climbing  plane  growing  in  Aflatic 
Turkey.  The  heft  cumes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  maHes, 
eafily  friable,  of  a  Ihining  afh  co* 
lour,  verging  to  black;  when 
powdered^   of   a    light    grey    or 


whitifh  colonn  Ah  inferior  fbrt 
is  brought  from  Smyrna  in  more 
compaA  ponderom  pieces,  of  a 
darker  colour^  and  full  of  fand 
and  other  imparities.  This  jaicc 
is  chiefly  of  the  refinoas  kind  \ 
rectified  fpirit  diflblves  five  ounces 
out  of  fix  :  the  remainder  is  a  ma- 
cilaginous  fubftance,  mixed  with 
drofs  :  proof  fpirit  totally  diffolves 
it,  the  impurities  only  being  left. 
It  has  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a  bitteriihy  fomewhat  acrimonhms, 
tafte. 

Scammony  is  an  cffieacioos  and 
ftrong  purgative.  Some  phyfici- 
ans  have  condemned  it  as  unfafe, 
and  laid  fundry  ill  qualities  to  its 
charge ;  the  principal  of  which  is, 
that  its  operation  is  uncertain,  a 
full  dofe  proving  fometimes  inef- 
fe6lual,  while  at  others  a  much 
fmaller  one  occafions  dangerous 
Lypercatharfis.  This  dliference, 
however,  is  owinjjr  entirely  to  the 
different  circumftances  of  the 
patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality 
of  the  medicine  ;  where  the  in- 
tedines  are  lined  with  an  excefCve 
load  of  mucus,  the  fcanunor.y 
palTes  through  them,  with^t  ex- 
erting itfelf ;  where  the  natural 
mucus  is  deficient,  a  fmafl  dofe 
of  this,  or  any  other  refinous  ca- 
thartic, irritates  and  infiames.  Ma- 
ny have  endeavoured  to  abate  iu 
force,  and  correA  its  imaginary 
virulence,  by  ezpofinj^  it  to  the 
fume  of  fulphur,  difiblving  it  in 
acid  juices,  and  the  like  :  but  this . 
could  do  no  more  than  deftroy,  at 
it  were,  a  part  of  the  medicine, 
without  making  aay  alteration  in 
the  reft.  Scammony,  in  fiibftancet 
judicioufiy  managed,  needs  no  cor- 
redor;  if  triturated  with  fugar, 
with  almonds,  or  with  gum,  as  we 
have  formerly  recommended  for 
other  refinous  purgatives,  it  be- 
comes fufficicDtly  fafe  and  mild  in 
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its  opeTAiton.  It  may  likewife  be 
coavenieotlf  diirolved,  by  tritu- 
ration, in  a  ftrong  decoAion  cf 
liqanrice»  and  then  poured  ofF  from 
the  feces ;  the  College  of  Wirtem- 
berg  afliire  us,  that*  by  this  treat- 
menc,  it  becomes  mildly  purgative, 
and  is  unattended  with  gripes,  or 
other  inconveniences  ;  and  that 
it  lil^ewife  proves  inoffcnlive  to 
the  palate*  The  commun  dofe  of 
fcammooy  is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains. 

Scammony  gives  name  to  three 
different  compound  powders,  viz. 
the  Putw  Jiammonii  cimfjiiuif  Pui* 
w/cammonii  combrjitus  cum  aloe,  and 
Fiiiw  fcamtnonii  eum  ca/ome/ane  ;  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  (cnna,  the  compound  ex- 
trad  of  colocynth,  and  the  pills  of 
colocynth  and  aloes. 

SCILLA.  lL'>n//.Eu\2  Ridix. 

Sciila  wurithha  Lin. 

Squill,  or  fea-onicn.    The  root. 

This  is  a  fort  of  oni^.n,  gxDwing 
fpontaneou/ly  on  dry  fuuly  fnorcs 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  fruni 
whence  the  root  is  annually 
brbutfbt  into  Europe.  It  fhould 
be  chofen  plnmp,  found,  frtlh, 
^nd  full  of  a  clammy  juice :  fome 
phyficians  have  preferred  the  red 
fort,  others  the  white,  though  nei- 
ther deferves  the  preference  to  \hz 
other;  the  only  difference  per- 
£eivi\ble  between  them  is  that  of 
.  the  folour ;  and  hence  bnth  may 
be  ufisd  promifcuouHy.  Thi^  root 
is  very  naufeouSt  intenfely  bitter 
nod  acrinionious :  mucli  handled, 
it  ulcerates  the  (kin.  With  regard 
to  its  medical  Virtues,  it  power- 
fully ftimulates,  and  confequent* 
ly  promptes  expectoration,  ourine  ; 
and  if  the-  pafient  be  kept  warm, 
fweat :  if  the  dofe  be  confiderable, 
it  proves  emetic,  and  fometimes 
nurgative*    The  principal  ufe  of 


this  medicine  is  where  tlte  prims 
vise  abound  with  mucous  matter, 
and  the  lungs  are  oppreHed  by 
phlegm,  Dr  Wagner,  in  his 
clinical  obfervations,  recommends 
it  given  along  witli  nitre,  in  hy- 
dro pical  fwellings,  and  in  nephri- 
tis ;  and  mentions  fevcral  cures, 
which  he  performed,  by  giving 
from  four  to  leu  grains  of  the 
])owder  for  a  dofe,  mixed  wiih  a 
double  quantity  of  nitre  :  he  fays, 
th:it  thus  managed,  it  almoft  al- 
ways operates  ab  a  diuretic,  tliough 
fometimes  it  vomits  or  purges.  la 
dropfy,  dried  fqulUs  arc  often  com* 
bincd  with  meicury.  The  mod 
commodious  foini  for  the  taking 
of  fq!iills,  unlefs  when  defigned 
as  an  emetic,  is  that  of  a  bolus  or 
pill :  liquid  forms  are  to  moft  peo- 
ple too  off^nfive,  though  thefe  may 
be  rendered  lefs  difagreeable,  both 
to  die  palate  and  flomach,  by  the 
addition  of  aromatic  diftilkd  war 
teis.  This  root  yields  iLe  whole 
of  its  virtues,  both  to  aqacous  and 
vinous  menllrua.  anJ  to  vegetable 
acids.  The  officinal  preparations 
cf  it  in  our  pharm:icopocias  are, 
a  conferve,  dried  fquills,  a  fy- 
rup,  vinegar,  an  oxymel,  and 
pills. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM.  [£^0 
Lingua  Cirvina. 

Afplenium  fcolofyeudnum  Lin^ 
,  Hart's  tongue.     The  leaves. 

This  plant  confu^s  of  a  numbef 
of  lonj?  tutrrow  leaves,  without 
any  flalk:  it  grows  upon  rocks 
and  old  walls,  and  remains  green 
all  the  year.  The  leaves  have  a 
roughi(h,  fomewbat  mucilaginous 
tafte,  like  that  of  the  maideiiihair, 
but  .more  difagreeable.  They  are 
jeconomended  in  obdrudions,  and 
for  (Ircngthening  the  tone  of  the 
Tifcera ;  and  have  fometimes  been 
ufed  for  thefe   intentions,  either 
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aIone«  or  in  conjundlion  vith 
maidenhair,  or  the  other  plants 
called  capillary. 

S  CO  R  D  1 U  M.  iLond.  EdJ 
Herba, 

Teucrium  fcordium  Lin. 

Water-germander.     Theherb. 

This  is  a  fmall,  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  growing,  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  thongh  not  very  com- 
mon ;  the  (hops  arc  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a  bit- 
ter tafte,  and  a  ftrong  dilagree- 
able  fmell.  Scordium  is  of  no 
great  elleem  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice, notwithftanding  the  deobftru- 
ent,  ■  diuretic,  and  fudorific  vir- 
tues, for  which  it  was  once  cele- 
brated. U  formerly  entered  the 
mithridate,  theriaca,  and  cata- 
plafm  of  cummin  feed,  and  gave 
name  to  two  compound  powders 
and  an  eledhiary  ;  but  it  could 
by  no  means  be  coni^dered  as  an 
article  of  great  activity  ;  and  from 
fach  of  ihefe  formulae  as  are  dill 
retained,  the  fcordium  is  reject- 
ed. 

■  SEBESTENA.    iBrun.1  Fruc- 
tits. 

Cordia  myxa  L:n. 
-    iJebeftens. 

Thefc  are  a  fort  of  plumb,  the 
prodnce  of  a  tree  growing  in  tlie 
Ead  Indies.  The  fruit  is  brouj»ht 
from  thence  in  a  dry  Hate  ;  it  is 
of  a  dark  or  blackiih  brown  co- 
lour, with  whiiifh  or  afh-coloared 
cups :  the  Aeih  iUcks  clofe  to  the 
ftone,  which  contains  fomettnaes 
one,  and  fome  times  two  kernels. 
This  fruit  has  a  fweet,  very  glu- 
tinous talle :  and  hence  has  been 
employed  in  fome  kinds  of  hoarf&- 
neis,  and  in  oonghs  from  thin 
iharp  deflations  :  at  '  prefent  it 
is  not  often  met  with  in  the 
ihops« 


SEDUMACRE.   ISuec] 
ba  recent. 

Sedum  acre  Lin, 

Stone-crop,  or  Wall-pepper, 
recent  plant. 

This  fpecies  of  the  fedum 
fmall,  perennial,  fucculent,  p 
growing  in  great  abundance 
the  tops  of  walls  and  rooi 
houfes.  It  has  a  faint  fmell, 
at  firlt  an  herbaceous  tade  ;  b 
afterwards  ihows  conftderable. 
niony,  exciting  a  fenfe  of  b 
heat  in  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
its  recent  tafte,  it  Ihews  vcr) 
tive  ptiwers,  proving  emetic, 
gativc,  and  diuretic.  The  ex 
led  juice,  taken  to  the  quantii 
a  table-fpoonful,  has  been  fai 
prove  a  very  draftic  medicine  : 
(lie  plants  in  its  dried  flate^  il 
little  o|r  no'  a'Jlivity.  In  this  c 
try,  it  IS  fciirccly  employed,  ant 
no  place  in  our  pharmacopc 
Its  activity,  however,  point 
out  as  a  fubjfedt  defcrving  a 
tion. 

SENEKA.  lUud.Ed,^ 
s4ix' 
**     Poly^aiafene^ra  Lin*  l^ 

Sencka;  or  rattle-fnuke  root. 

Sencka  grows  fpontaneouO 
Virginia,  and  bears  the  wintei 
our  cj^jmate.  This  root  is  ui 
ly  about  the  thickaeCs  of  the 
tie  finger,  variouflf  ^ent  and 
torted,  and  appears  is  if  comp 
or  joints,  whence  it  is  fuppofei 
refcmble  the  .tail' of  the  anii 
whole  name  it  bears ;  a  ki^i 
membranous  margin  rujos*  on  i 
fide,  the  whole  length  of  the  i 
Its  tafte  is  at  firit  atid,  afterw 
very  hot  and  pungent.    .    . 

Th«  Senegaro  Indians  are 
to  prevent  the  fatal  effefts  of 
bite  of  the  rattlefnake,  by 
ving  it  internally,  and  by  appl; 
it  externally  to  the  wound. , 
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has   been~  ftrongly  recomxoended 
in  plenrifies,  peripncumonies,  and 
other  inflammatory  diforders.     Its 
more  immediate  effcAs-  are  thofe 
of  a    diuretic,    diaphoretic,    and 
i      cathartic ;  '  fometimes    it    prc/vcs 
emetic:    the  two  laft  operations 
^a&y  be  occafionally  prevented,  by 
{iving  the   root  in    fmall  dofes, 
"along  with  fomc  aromatic  (imple 
h      water,  as  that  of  cinnamon.     The 
ttfial  dole  of  the  powder  is  thirty 
grains  or  more. 
Some  have  likewife  employed 
y     this  io«t  in  hydropic  cafes,  and 
not  without  faccefs.     There  are 
ezampks  of  its  occafioning  a  plen- 
tiful evacuation   by   ftool,   urine, 
^d    perfpiration ;     and    by    this 
eans  ^removing  the  difeafe,  after 
e  common  diuretics  and  hydra- 
0»gac»  had    failed;     where    this 
j^edicine  operates  as  a  cathartic, 
i^  generally  proves  fucccfsful. 

SENNA.  lLoud.Ed.'\  Folium. 
**  ^ raffia  fenna  Lin. 

Senna.    The  leaf. 

This  is  a  (hrubby  plant  cu1tiva> 

J.^cl  m  Perfia,  Syria,  and  Arabia ; . 

.  ^J^Om    Vhence     the     leaves     are 

^Xiught,  dried   and   picked  from 

^«  ftalks,  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt ; 

^^d  thence  imported  into  Europe. 

P^  Thef  are  of  an  oblong  figi/re, 

^*^arp  pointed. at  the  ends,  about 

^     quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and 

i^^t  a  full  inch  long,  of  a  lively 

^^llowifh  green  colour,  a  faint  not 

^^y   difagreeable    fmell,    and    a 

j^bacfid,  bitterifh,  naufeous  tafte. 

^omc  wdHc  forts  are  brought  from 

<!^ripoli  an'd  other  places :    thefe 

J>lay  eafily  be  diftinguiihed  by  their 

^€ing     either     narrower,    longer, 

^nd   ilfarper    pointed,    or  larger, 

broader,  and  round'  pointed,  with 

^(inall  prominent  veins  \   or  large 

Hnd  obtufe,  of  a  frefh  green  co^ 

louri  without  any  yellow  cad. 

H 


Senna  is  a  very  ufeful  cathartic, 
operating  mildly,  and  yet  ciFeclu- 
ally :  and,  if  judicioufly  dofed  and 
managed,  rarely  occafioning  the 
01  confeciueoces  which  too  fre- 
quently follow  the  eihibition  of 
the  (Ironger  purges.  The  only 
inconveniences  ctimplained  of  in 
this  drug  are,  its  being  apt  to 
gripe,  and  its  naufeous  flavour. 
The  griping  quality  depends  on 
a  refinous  fubllance,  which,  like 
the  other  bodies  of  this  clafs,  is 
naturally  difpofed  to  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines.  Tlie 
more  this  refin  is  divided  by  fuch 
matters  as  take  off  its  tenacity^ 
the  Icfs  adheiive,  and  conftqnently 
the  lefs  irritating  and  gripini^  it 
will  prove  ;  and  the  lei's  it  is  divi- 
ded, the  more  griping :  hence 
fcnna  given  by  iifclf,  or  infuficns 
made  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fluid,  gripe  fevercly,  and  purge 
lefs  than  when  diluted  by  a  large 
portion  of  fuitable  menflruum,  or 
divided  by  mixing  the  infufion 
with  oily  emulfions  or  with  gum. 
The  Colleges,  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  have  given  feve- 
ral  formulx  tor  the  exhibition  of 
this  article  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  infu- 
fiop,  powder,  tincture,  and  elcc- 
tuaxy.  The  dofe  of  fcnna  in  fub- 
ftance,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm  ;  in  infudon,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drachms. 

It  has  been  cuftoraary  to  rcjsdl 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fenna, 
as  of  little  or  no  ufe :  Geoffroy 
however  obferves,  that  they  are 
not  much  infenor  in  efHcacy  to  the 
leaves  themfelves.  The  pods  or 
feed  v^flels  met  with  among  ilie 
fenna  brought  to  us,  are  by  the 
College  of  Eruflels  preferred  to 
the  leaves :  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
gripe,  but  arc  proportionally  lef» 
purgative. 

1  SER. 
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SERPENTARIA        VIRGI- 

NlANA.[LoW.  Ed.l  Radix. 
Arijlolocbia  ferptntaria  Dn* 
Virginian  fnake-root.  The  root. 
This  is  a  fmall,  lights  bu(hy 
root,  confiding  of  a  number  ef 
firings  or  fibres,  matted  together, 
ifTuing  from  one  common  head  ; 
of  a  brownifli  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  paler  or  yellowifh  with- 
in. It  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  like 
that  of  valerian,  but  more  agree- 
able :  and  a  warm,  bitterifh, 
pungent  tafte.  This  root  is  a 
warm  diaphoretic  and  diuretic : 
it  has  been  much  celebrated  as  an 
alexipharmic,  and  edeemed  one 
of  the  principal  remedies  in  malig- 
nant fevers  and  epidemic  difeafes, 
and  alJTo  in  cutaneous  affections. 
It  is  given  in  Aibftance  in  dofes 
of  from  10  to  30  grains,  and  in 
infufion  from  one  drachm  to  two. 
Both  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
flrua  extract  its  virtue  by  infufion, 
and  elevate  its  flavour  in  di filia- 
tion :  along  with  the  water,  a  fmall 
portion  of  effential  oil  arifes.  A 
fpirituous  tindture  is  dire^ed  as  an 
officinal  preparation. 

SERPYLLUM  lEd.-]  Summu 
iatesfiorenUs, 

Thymus  ferpyllum  Lin* 

Mother  of  thyme.  The  flower- 
ing tops. 

This  is  a  fmall  creeping  plant, 
comnaon  on  heaths  and  dry  paflure 
grounds.  Its  tafte,  fmell,  and 
medical  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  thyme,  but  weaker. 

SEVUM.     See  Ovis. 

SIMAROUBA.  ILcnd.  Ed.'] 
Cortex. 

S^uiffia  Jitnarouba  Lin. 

Simarouba.   The  bark. 

This  bark,  with  pieces  of  the 
wood  adhering  to  it,  is  brought 


from  Guiana  in  South  America^ 
ill  long  tough  pieces  of  a  pale  yd- 
lowifh  colour,  and  a  pretty  ftropg 
l)itter  tafl^  A  decodlion  of  Jialf 
a  drachm  is  given  for  a  dofcyErid 
repeated  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  hours,  in  dyfenteric 
fluxes.  *  - 

It. has  alfo  been  ufed  widi  ad* 
vantage  in  fome  other  inftances  of 
increafed  difcharges,  partici|larly 
in  leucorrhoea.  From  its  fenfible 
qualities,  it  may  be  concluded  to 
be  a  gentle  ailringent. 

SJNAPIS.    [Lond.  Ed.']  Semtn. 

Sinaph  nigra -Lin.  [Lond.2 

SinapU  alba  Lin.  [Ed.'] 

Mullard  feed  ;  black  and  whit^. 

Thefe  feeds,  obtained  fronr^  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  the  ftSuftard|^ 
differ,,  very  little  from  each  .0- 
the^,  excepting  that  the  bla£k 
is  rather  more  pungent  than  the 
white. 

This  plant  is  fometihies  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal ufes  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
or  fields.  Muftard,  by  its  acri- 
.mony  and  pungency,  is  (Umu-  ■ 
''lating :  and  flands  deferv^dly  re- 
commended for  exciting  appetite, . 
promoting  digeftioBi  increafing 
the  fluid  fecretions  ;  and  alfo  in 
paralytic  and  rheumatic  affe^ions^ 
and  tor  the  other  purpbfes  of 
the  acrid  plants  called  antlfcorhuiic. 
Some  recommend  it  in  the  difeafe 
called  mUreek  or  beilcn,  to  which' 
fnulters  are  fubje^.  It  imparts 
its  tafte  and  fmiUl  in  perfc<%ion  to 
aqueous  liquors,  while»  redified 
fpirit  exUaAs  extremely  little  of 
either :  the  whole  of  the^pungency 
arifes  with  water  in  diftillation. 
Committed  to  the  prefs,  it  yields 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  foft 
infipid  oil,  perfcfflly  void  of  acri- 
mony :  the  cake  left  after  the  ez- 
preflion  is  more  pungent  than  the 
rouflard 
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mnftard  iras  at  firft.  The  oil  is 
direded  at  officinal  by  the  Lon- 
don Collejre.^Thefe  feeds  are  fome- 
tim^s  employed  ezternallj  in  fma- 
pUms  ai  a  ftimulant. 

SlUM-  [£^W.]  Htrha. 

SiBta  n'.Hfiorum  Lin, 

Creeping  (kerrit^  or  water  pari^ 
ncp.     The  herb. 

T!he  London  pharmacopoeia  is 
thfe  only  modem  one  in  which 
this  article  has  at  prefcnt  a  place. 
'  It  i<  an  indigenous  vegetable  in 
l^tain,  growing  abundantly  in 
mers  and  ditches.  It  was  for- 
itierly  alleged  to  be  not  only  a 
bhiretic,  but  alfo  an  emmenagogue 
and.  lithontriptic.  With  thefe  in- 
4pntioniB^  however,  it  is  jiot  now 
emplojrrd.  Dr  Withering  men- 
tions, that  a  young  lady  of  fix 
ytar$  old' was  cured  of  an  obfti- 
liate  cutaneous  difeafe  by  taking 
'  three  large  fpooTifuU  of  the  juice 
twice  a-day;  and  he  adds,  that 
h^'  has  repeatedly  given  to  adults 
three  or  four  ounces  every  inorn- 
.  ing,  in  (imiiar  complaints.  In 
fuch  4pfes,  it  neither  afFcdt.s  the 
fa^d,  Aomach,  nor  bowels,  AtuI 
children  take  it  readily  when  miz- 
i^d  with  milk. 

SODA.    See  Barilla. 

SOLANUM  LETHALE.  See 

BaCLADONNA. 

/SPERMA    CETL        {Lonl-^ 

Senum'  Ceti  cr^atllfttum, 

.  SEVUNf  CETL     [£Jw.]  Sfer- 

fha  Cetu 

Pbyfete^  macrocephalus  Lin,  \_Ed.'\ 

.   Spennaceti. 
^       Spermaceti  is  a  peculiar  animal 
-  fat  obtained  from  the  head  of  a 

fpecies  of  whale.     It  is  an  urdtu- 

t)us   flaky  fubftancc,   of  a   fnovy 

^it^efsi  a  fofc  bu^yraceous  taltcy 


and  withont  any  remarkable  fmell. 
The  virtues  of  this  concrete  are 
thofe  of  «  mild  emollient :  it  is 
of  inconfiderable  ufe  in  pains  and 
crofions  of  the  intellines,  in  - 
coughs  proceeding  from  tliin  (harp 
defluxions,  and  in  general  in  all 
cafes  where  the  folids  require  to 
be  relaxed,  or  acrimonious  hu« 
mours  to  be  obtunded.  For  ex- 
ternal purpofcs,  it  readily  diflblves 
in  oils ;  and  for  internal  ones,  it 
may  be  united  with  aqueous  li- 
quors into  the  form  of  an  emul- 
fion,  by  the  mediation  of  almonds, 
gums,  or  the  ^olks  of  cjrgs. 
Sugar  docs  not  render  it  pcrfcftly 
mifcible  with  water ;  and  alkalies, 
which  change  other  oils  and  fats 
into  foap,  have  little  efFeft  on 
fpermaceti.  This  drug  ought  to 
be  kept  very  clofely  from  the 
air  ;  other  wife  its  white  colour 
foqn  changes  into  a  yellow,  and 
its  mild  unSuous  tallc  into  a  ran- 
cid and  ofFenfive  one.  After  it 
has  fuffered  this  difagreeable  al- 
teration, both  the  colour  and  qua- 
lity may  be  recovered  again  by 
fteeping  it  in  alkaline  liquors,  or 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine. 

SPIGELIA.  ILond.  Ed.']  Ra. 
dix, 

S.tgeiia  MarilandicQ  Lin, 

Indian  pink.     The  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
fouthcrn  parts  of  North  America. 

The  roots  are  celebrated  as  an 
anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the 
expulfion  of  lumbrici.  Some  or- 
der it  in  dofes  of  ten  or  fifteen 
grains ;  and  allcjr-  iha,t  it  occa- 
fions  nervous  affcftions  if  given 
in  larger  dofes  ;  while  others  or- 
der it  in  draciim  dofes,  alleging 
that  the  had  effedls  mentioned 
mme  readily  h^ippen  from  fmaH 
dofesy  as   the  larger    ones  often 
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purge  or  poke :  fome  prefer  the 
form  of  infufion.  An  emetic  is 
generally  premifed ;  an^  its  pur- 
gative e£Fe<5t  affifted  by  fbme  fuit- 
able  additions. 

SPINA  CERVINA.     [LW.] 

''rhamnus     CATHARTI- 

CUS.     [£^///.]  Batcarumfuccus, 

Rbamnus  cathartiais  Lin, 

Buckthorn.     The  berries. 

This  tree,  or  bulh,  is  common 
in  hedges  ;  it  flowers,  in  June,  and 
rjpens  its  fruit  in  September  or  the 
beginning  of  Oftober.  In  our  mar- 
kets, the  fruit  of  fome  other  trees, 
as  tlie  black-berry  bearin?  alder, 
and  the  dog-berry  tree,  nave  of 
late  often  been  mixed  with  or  fub- 
(lituted  for  thofe  of  buckthorn. 
This  abufe  may  be  difcovercd  hj 
opening  the  berries  ;  thofe  of  buck- 
thorn have  generally  four  feeds, 
the  berries  of  the  alder  two,  ^d 
thofe  of  the  dog-berry  only  one. 
Buckthorn  berries,  bruifed  oa 
white  paper,  give  it  a  green  tinc- 
ture, which  the  others  dp 
not.  Thofe  who  fell  the  juice  to 
the  apothecaries,  are  faid  to 
mix  with  it  a  large  proportion  of 
water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint 
dlfagreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
bitter  taftc.  They  have  long  been 
in  confiderable  edeem  as  catlurttcs: 
aiT^  celebrated  in  dropfies,  rheuma- 
tifms,  and  even  in  the  gout :  though 
in  thcfc  cafes  they  have  no  advan- 
tage above  other  purgatives,  ami 
are  moie  ofTenfive,  and  operate 
more  fcverely,  iJ^an  many  wliich 
the  ihops  are  furnilhcd  with  :  they 
gcncially  occafjon  gripes,  fitknefs, 
dry  tliC  month  and  throat,  and 
leave  a  thiill  of  long  duration. 
The  dofe  is  about  twenty  of  the 
fre(h    berries    in    fubflancc,   u:J 


twice  or  thrice  this  number  in  de- 
coction ;  an  ounce  of  the  exprefled 
juice,  or  a  drachm  of  the  dried  ber* 
ries.  A  fyrop  prepared  from  the 
juice  is  kept  in  the  (bops ;  in  this 
preparation  the  naufeous  *  flavour 
t)f  the  buckthorn  is  fomewhat  cor- 
rected by  the  fugar,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  arcmatics. 

SPIRITUS  CORNU  CERVI. 
{Ed*"]  Ammonia  eie  uffibut  ve/ cor' 
nubus  animalium  parata^  porth  vo/a» 
ii/iar  liquida  ,  d{ftiliatione  purificata  ff 
decolor  ^/it.  ..^i 

Spirit  of  harts-horn.  'h\ 

I'his  is  the  more  volatile  liqui^ 
part  of  the  alkaline  fait,  obtained 
from  the  bones  and  horns  of  ani- 
mals, well  rectified  by  diftillatioa 
fo  as  to  become  colourlefs. 

The  volatile  alkali,  as  got  by 
di filiation  with  a  (trong  fire  from 
any  animal  matter,  from  loot,  &c. 
is,  when  pure,  one  and  the  iame 
thing. 

Of  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,.:v^e 
(hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
fpeak,  under  the  head  of  Piepara- 
tions,  when  we  come  to  mention 
the  Liquor  ijolataluf  JaU  ft  oleums 
cornu  ctTii,  which,  although  they 
derive  tlicir  name  from  hartfliorn^ 
may  be  obtained  from  any  animal 
fubltance,  excepting  fat. 

As  firft  diftillcd  from  the  fub- 
jeCt,  this  liquor  is  impregnated 
with  oil,  rendered  ftrtid  or  empy- 
rcumaric  by  the  procefs.  The  oily 
volatile  alkali  lias  been  chiefly  pre- 
pared by  didiilation  in  large  iron 
pots,  with  a  fire  increafed  by  de- 
grees to  a  ftrong  red  heat :  a  watery 
liquor  rifes  firft,  then  the  volatile 
fall,  nlong  with  a  yellowifh,  and  at 
length  a  dark  reddifh  oil  ;*  a  part  ^ 
of  the  fait  di^olves  in  the  water . 
and  forms  the  fpirit,  which  is  con- 
fiderably  feparatsd  from  the  oil  by 
filtration 
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film^mi'throngb  wet  paper.     It 
is  fcAified  \yf  rcpe^ited  difi illations 
with  1^  very  geDSle  lieat.     Greateft 
part  of  the  fait  always  comes  over 
before  .the. water,  a  little  of  the 
fait  is  generally  allowed  to  remain 
undiflblved  as  a  ted  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  fpirit.      liovcvcr   colour- 
lefs  the  fait  or  fpirit  of  hartfliorn 
may  be   thus   rendered  :    yet   by 
keeping  they  become   yellow  and 
nanfeous,  owing  to  ihe  quantity  of 
oil  which   they  ilill  retain.     The 
V.       Edinburgh  College  order  tliis  arti- 
cle to  be  got  from  the  roanufu^u- 
rer,  rather  tlian   prepared  by  the 
apothecary  himielf,  wlio  cantiot  do 
It  to  any  advanta^re. 
^  The  volatile  allcali-  is  got  in  its 
pi^eLl  ftate  from   fal   ammoniac. 
l(..]s  nfed  externally,  held   to  the 
npfe,  on  account  of  its   pungent 
odour,   in   cafes  of  faintnefs   and 
•fyncope;   and  mixed  with  unAu- 
ous  hiattcr  as  a  riibcf»cier.t.     It  is 
ufed   internally  to  obviate   fpafm 
in-hyfteria,   torpor  in   liypochon- 
driafisy  and  with  a  view  if)  excite 
the  vis  virae. 

It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that  in 
fome  inftances  intcrmittcnts  have 
been  fnccefsfuUy  curod  hy  ir,  even 
c after  the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed. 
With  this  view,  fiji.een  drops  of 
the  fpirit  arc  given  in  a  tea  cupful 
of  cold  fpring  water,  jinJ  repented 
five  or  fix  times  in  each  inter  mif- 
fion. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  REC- 
TiFICATUS.  [Z..m/.]  Cnniinet 
alcchoUs  partts  95  et  oqhtr  (iiHillatiP 
f.ttUi  5  in  jiiriibux  i'*o;  hyus  pon- 
i/us  j^.taj'tuui  »Ji  ad  pr.ndus  uquce 
dlfiiHawe  jjt  S  ^  ^  t/J  i  ct . 

SPIRITUS   VINOSUS    REC- 

TinCATUS      live      PUR  [SSI- 

MUS.      [^EJ  ]   Spit  if  us  diftiiiiitu^  ex 

■  vino   vd  aii'u  liquorihxts  fefmeniat'u 


ah  oioxe  ttigrat^  furlpcaiutt  cujat 
libra  men/ura  Ji^  ponderis  vnciarum 
decern, 

Reiflified  fpirit  of  wine.  Bt 
the  dire^ion  of  the  London  Col- 
lege, it  is  f.iid  to  contain  95  parts 
of  pure  alccthol  and  5  of  water  in 
the  ICO,  and  to  be  of  the  fnecific 
gravity  of  835,  water  being  1 000. 
The  Edinburgh  College  docs  not 
mention  the  quantity  r.f  alcohol 
which  it  contains,  and  determines 
its  fpecific  gravity  by  faying  the 
pound  meafure  of  it  ought  to 
weigh  ten  ounces,  i.  e.  its  fpecific 
gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  10 
to  1 2  or  as  833!  to  icoo. 

The  purification  of  the  fpirit 
is  eflfcAed  by  one  or  more  re- 
peated diftillations  in  a  very  gen- 
tle heat,  with  certain  additions 
to  keep  down  the  phlegm 
and  the  grofs  oil,  in  which 
the  ill  flavour  refides.  Thefe 
fpirits,  whatever  vegetable  fub- 
je^s  they  have  been  produced 
from,  are,  when  perfeftly  pure^ 
one  and  the  fame.  They  have  a 
hot  pungent  talle,  without  any 
particular  flavour  ;  they  readily 
catch  flame,  and  burn  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  marks 
of  an  aqueous  moifture  behind : 
dif^illed  by  a  hpat  lefs  than  that 
of  bulling  water,  they  totally  arifc, 
the  laft  runnings  proving  as  fla- 
vourlefs  and  inflammable  as  the 
flrft :  they  diflblve  effential  vege- 
table oils  and  refms  into  an  uni- 
form tranfparent  fluid. 

The  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  as 
menflrua  for  the  virtues  of  other 
medicines,  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after. Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all 
the  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  it  alfo  hardens  the  fo- 
lid  parts.  Apphed  externally,  it 
ftrengihens  ;he  veflels,  a*  1  thus 
may  reftrain  paflive  hssmormagics. 

It 
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It  inftantly  coiitradbs  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nervts ;  it  touches 
and  deprives  them  of  fenfe  and 
motion.  Hence,  employing  ffMri- 
tuous  h'quors  in  fomentations,  not- 
withdanding  the  fpccioris  titles' of 
Tivifyin|):,  heating,  Yelloring  mo^ 
hllity,  refolving,  dillipniing,  and 
the  like,  ufually  attributed  to 
them,  may  ibmetimes  be  attend- 
ed With  unhappy  ■  confequences. 
Iliefe  liquors  received  undiluted 
into  the  ftomach,  produce  the 
lame  effe<fts,  contra<5ting  all  the  fo- 
lid  parts  which  thej  touch,  and  de- 
ftroying,  at  leaft  for  a  timfc,  their 
life  and  office  :  if  the  quantity  be 
confjderable,  a  palfy  or  apoplexy 
follows,  which  ends  in  death. 
Taken  inrunall  quantity,  and  duly 
diluted,  llicy  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agili- 
ty  :  if  farther  continued,  the  finfes 
are  difordered,  voluntary  motion 
deftroycd,  and  at  length  the  fame 
inconveniences  brought  on  as  be- 
fore. Vinous  fpirits,  therefore,  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  properly  diluted, 
may  be  applied  to  uftful  purpofes 
jn  the  cure  of  difeafes,  while  in 
larger  ones  they  adt  as  a  poifon 
of  a  particular  kind.  And  they 
yjenerally  prove  deleterious  from 
Ion  a;  continued  ufc  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  frequently  to  intoxicate. 

SPIRITUS  VINO  SITS  TE- 
NUIOR.  ^Lond.'!^  Coitthictahy.boiix 
partes  5^,  ct  tiqutt  diJl.Uatic  partes 
45,  \n  p.irnbuK  ico.  Hujus  p'ndus 
fptvificum  eji  ad  fiondus  iiqutv  diflUlatx 
ut  Cj\o  ad  lOOO. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  TE- 
NUIOR,  five  DILU  TUS.  [£./,] 
Shiritus  rt^iViiti'uK  iui  immixta  j'uerit 
iitfHiW par.:  tCf/un,  /^uu/t/fi  i.-n^ua  nerna' 
lu/a  iQcamus  IRjOFSrlRlTS. 

Pi  ot'  rpirit  of  wine.  It  con- 
tainsy  according    to   the   London 


College,  55.p^rti^bFliicoK<ii- and 
45  of  di Rilled  %at«?i^  irf  ios.  lis 
fpecific  gravity'is  to  that  of  diftill- 
cd  water  as  ()^o  to  iodo.''    -'*  " 

Th-i  Ev'inburgh-  CMlege  dircA 
proof  fpirit  to  be-iriatle  1>y  inixing 
equal  purls  of'  wattfr  and  "rediSed 
fpirit. 

The  f;>irii-s  ufunlly  called /r<?o/J 
are  dirtill";d  from  diQerent  termem- 
ed  liquors,  freed  from  their  phlegm 
and  ill  flavour  only  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. Their  purity,  with  regard 
to  fiavour,  may  be  eafily  deter- 
mined from  the  tafte,  cfpccially  if 
the  fpirit  be  firft  diluted,  it  were 
to  be  widied  that  we  had  a  certain 
ftandard  with  rf<n»rd  to  their 
ftrength  or  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  them  ;  a  circum*-' 
llance  which  greatly  inflaehcei 
fever al  medical  preparations,. par- 
ticul.irly  the  tinftures  :  for  as  purer 
fpirit  diff'^lves  the  re  (in  and  volatile 
oil,  and  water  only  the  gummy 
and  faline  parts  of  vegetables,  it 
is  evident  that  a  variation  in  the 
proportions  wherein  thefe  are  mix-'' 
ed,  will  vary  the  di/Tolvirjg  pttwer 
of  the  menftruum,and  confequently 
the  virtue  oi  the  preparation  ;  and 
from  this  circumftance,  apotheca- 
ries would  do  better  by  preparing 
it  themfclves,  accordincj  to  the  di- 
reftioBs  of  the  Edinburgh  College, , 
than  by  purchafmg  it  from  deal- 


SPONGIA.     lLif:d..Ed.1 

Spjn^i'i  o^icinulis  JJn, 

Sponue. 

Spoiij',*:?  is  a  fofr,  lights  very  "po- 
rous an.1  comprcrtiSlc  fuollance,  - 
readily  Imbibir.g  w<*ier,  and  diilend- 
ln;T  thereby.  It  is  found  adhering 
to  rocks,  particularly  m  the  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  generally  fuppofcd 
to  be  a  vegetable  produdl:  p. :  but 
is  in  reality  of  animal  ongiui  for 
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it  yields  the  fumt  principles  wiili 
animal  Aibftances  in  general  : 
volatile  fait  i^  obtained  from  it  in 
larger  quantity  than  from  almod 
any  animal  mauer,  except  the  .bags 
of  the  (ilk  worm.  On  this  fait 
feem  to  depend  the  virtues  of  the 
officinal  fpongia  ujh^  which  has 
been  (Irongly  recommended  in 
(crofulous  aiFettions ;  and  parti- 
*vularly  celebtated  for  removing 
that  large  fwelling  of  the  neck, 
termed  bronchdctlr^  which  is  pro- 
bably of  a  fcrcfulous  nature. 

Crude  fponge  from  its  property 
of  imbibing,  and  being  didcndtd 
by  moillure,  is  fomctinies  ufcd  as 
a  tent  for  dHating  wounds  ;  and 
to  fit  it  for  thcl'e  inicniioii^  the 
fponge  U  immerfcd  in  melted  wa\, 
and  fttbjedled  to  prcfl'ure  till  cool : 
In  this  (late  it  may  be  ea'lly  form- 
ed into  proper  tents,  {r\  as  to  be 
introduced  where  necciF.iry ;  and 
from  the  gradual  melting  of  the 
wax«  in  confequence  of  the  hc:it 
of  the  part,  a  dilatation  of  courfe 
takes  place. 

It  adheres  (Irongly  to  the  mouths 
of  wounded  veiFcls  ;  and  when  re- 
tained by  proper  compivilion,  it 
bas  prevented  confiJeiable  bleed- 
ings preferably  to  agaric,  or  pulF- 
ball. 

STANNUM.  ILund.  £^.]  L/- 
fnatura  et  Pulvis, 

The  filings  and  powder  of  tin. 

Tin  is  the  lighiefl  and  mod  fu- 
fible  of  all  metjus.  Heated,  it  be- 
comes fo  brittle  as  to  tall  in  pieces 
by  a  blow ;  and  by  agitation  (when 
juft  ready  to  meh)  it  is  formed 
into  apowder  ;  hence  the  ofTicinal 
method  of  pulverifing  this  metal, 
to  be  defcribed  in  its  place.  The 
proper  mcnftrunm  of  tin  is  aqiia 
regia.  Vegetable  acids  Hkewife 
diffolve  it  in  confiderable  quantity, 
though  It  has  long  been  fiippofed 


not  to  be  at  all  folubk  in  them» 
unlefs  previoufly  well  calcined. 

This  metal  was  formerly  ac- 
counted a  fpecific  in  dilorders  of 
the  uterus  and  lungs  ;  a  calx  of 
tin  and  antimony  is  Rill  retained 
in  fome  difpenfatories,  under  the 
name  of  an  GrulbtSiic :  but  thefe 
aie  virtucrs  to  whicli  it  certainly 
has  little  claim.  It  has  been  cele* 
brated  as  an  ai.r}:elmintic  :  and  is 
faid  to  deftroy  fome  kinds  of  worms 
which  elude  the  iorce  of  other  me- 
dicines, particularly  the  txnia: 
pidllily  the  cuuic  of  this  eflVdl 
may  b'j  from  anaJmi.vture  of  a  [por- 
tion c>f  arfenic.  Tin  has  a  itrorsg 
afilnity  with  arfenic :  infomuch, 
that  wlicn  once  united  therewith, 
the  aifcnic,  nctwithflanding  its 
volatility  in  other  circiimllanccs, 
cannot  be  tot.ilJy  cxpeilcJ,  citlicr 
by  r.ow  calcination  or  by  a  vehe- 
ment fire.  AInioll  all  the  ores  of 
tin  contain  more  or  Li':>  of  diis 
poifonous  mineral,  which  Is  not 
entirely  feparahle  in  the  com- 
mon procclfes  by  which  the  ores 
are  run  down,  or  the  metal  farther 
purified.  Filings  of  tin  held  ia 
tlie  flame  of  a  candle,  emit  a  thick 
fume,  fmelling  of  garlic  :  which 
fmell  is  univeifaily  held  in  ml.icrul 
fubftances  to  be  a  criterion  oi  ar- 
fenic. Mr  Henckel  has  diicover- 
ed  a  method  of  feparating  aiflual 
arfenic y  from  tin,  by  Ibluiion  in 
aqua  regia  and  cryflallizatioii. 
Mr  MargraflF  has  given  a  farther 
account  of  this  procefi :  and  re- 
lates, that  from  the  tins  ufiiailj- 
reputed  pure,  he  has  obtained  one 
eighth  of  their  weight  of  cryflaU 
ot  arfenk. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  ob- 
fervalions,  Jiennum  putjer-futum^  -if- 
tcTwards  to  be  mentioned,  is  every 
day  taken  internally  with  perfect 
impunity,  even  in  ounce  doles,  al- 
though, unlcfi  In  cafes  of  tznia,  it 
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is  in  general  employed  in  xnacb 
fmallcr  dofes. 

STAPHISAGRIA.  [  LonJ. 
Ed*"}  Semen » 

Deiphtntum  Jiaphlfagria  Lin. 

Stavelacre.     The  feeds. 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 
an  irregularly  triangular  figure,  of 
a  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellowifh  or  whitiih  within : 
they  are  nfually  brought  from 
Italy  ;  the  plant  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country,  though  it 
bears  our  fevered  colds.  They 
have  a  dlfagreeahle  fmell,  and  a 
very  naufeous,  birteri(h,  burning 
tafte.  Stavefacre  was  employed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic ; 
but  it  operates  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, that  its  internal  ufe  has  been, 
among  the  generality  of  practition- 
ers, for  fome  time  laid  afide.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  in  external  ap- 
plications,  for  fome  kinds  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  and  for  deflroy- 
ing  lice  and  other  infedts  ;  info- 
much,  that.from  this  virtue  it  has 
received  its  name,  in  different  lan- 
guages ;  berha.  pedkulansy  bcrbe 
aux    fcuXt     iauff kraut f     /ov/ewortf 

STIBIUM.      See   Antimoni- 

VM. 

STCECHAS.    IBrun.'i  Flos. 

Lavandula  Jiaxbas  Lin. 

Arabian  Ilcchas,  or  French  la- 
irender  flowed. 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  confider- 
ably  fmaller  than  the  common  la- 
vender. The  flowery  heads  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouth- 
cm  parts  of  France  :  they  are 
very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the 
pafTage  (  and  even  when  they  e- 
fcape  this  inconvenience^  are  gene- 


rally much  inferior  to  thofe  rai&d 
in  oar  gardens.  The  beft  ftechas 
which  we  receive  from  abroad^  has 
no  great  fmell  or  tafte  :  Pomet  af- 
firms, that  fuch  as  the  fhops  of 
Paris  are  fupplied  with  is  entirely 
delUtute  of  both  ;  while  that  of 
our  own  growth,  either  when 
frefli,  or  when  carefully  dried,  has 
a  very  fragrant  fmell,. and  a  warm» 
aromatic,  bitteriih,  fubacrid  tafle  : 
didilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
conGderable  quantity  of  a  fragrant 
eifential  oil  :  to  rectified  fpirit  it 
imparts  a  ftrong  tindhire,  which, 
infpiflated,  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic extract.  This  aromatic 
plant  is  rarely  met  with  in  pre- 
fer iption  ;  the  only  officinal  com- 
poOtions  into  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted, were  the  mithridate  and 
theriaca. 

There  is  another  fort  called ^^- 
chas,  which  from  the  beauty  and 
durability  of  its  flowers  has  of  late 
years  had  a  place  in  our  gardens, 
and  whofe  aromatic  qualities  ren- 
der ic  worthy  of  attention  ;  this 
is  the  Gnapbaltum  arenarium  Lm. 
the  golden  ftechas,  goldilocks,  or 
yellow  caflidony  ;  its  flowers'  (land 
in  timbcls  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  deep  fhi- 
ning  yellow  colour,  which,  when 
they  are  properly  dried,  they  re- 
tain in  perfe^ion  for  noany  years  ; 
their  fmell  is  fragrant  and  agree- 
able, fomewhat  of  the  mufky  kmd  ; 
their  tafte  warm,  pungent,  and 
fubaftringent :  they  impart  their 
flavour  to  water  in  diftillation, 
and  by   infufion  to  rectified  fpi- 


rit 
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Doturajiramonhim  Lin, 
Thorn-apple.     The  herb. 
Tlie  firamonium  was  commonly 
eonfidered 
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confidered  as  a  ftrong  narcotic  poi- 
fiap ;  but  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  aitenuou  of  prac- 
citioners  bj  Dr  Stoeik  of  Vienna. 
It  grows  indigenous  in  fume  parts 
of  firitain^  anioi;g  rubhiih  and  on 
dunghills,  it  has  been  ufed  in- 
^nall^i  under  me  i'urxn  of  an  ex- 
tnd  or  infpiflkied  juice  from  the 
leaves.  This  cxcrad  has  been 
chiefly  employed  in  maniacal  cafes; 
and  when  given  in  dofes  of  from 
one  to  ten  grains  or  upwards  in 
the  courfe  ot  the  day,  it  has  been 
alleged  to  be  attended  wirh  fur- 
priiing  effecEts,  on  the  auibority 
not  only  of  Dr  Stoerk,  but  of 
Dr  Odhelius,  Dr  Wedenberg,  and 
.others.  Dr  Odhelius  in  particu- 
lar informs  us,  that  of  fourteen 
patients  to  whom  he  gave  it,  eight 
were  completely  cured,  five  were 
relieved*  and  one  only  received 
no  benefit.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, heard  of  ils  being  equally 
fuccefs&l  in  Britain ;  and  it  is 
here  £q  little  employed  as  to  have 
JiiU  00  place  in  the  pharmacopceia 
of  the  London  College.  It  cer- 
tainly deferves  the  attention  of 
practitioners,  and  well  merits  a 
trial,  in  affeAions  oficn  incurable 
by  other  means.  The  powder  of 
the  leaves  or  feeds  promifes  to 
^urnifli  a  more  certain  or  conve- 
nient formula  than  the  inrpiifated 
juice.  Belides  maniacal  cafes  the 
Aramoniuai  has  beeu  alfg  employ- 
ed, and  fometimes  with  advantage, 
in  convulfive  and  epileptic  af- 
fcdions.  It  is  not  only  uken  in- 
ternally, but  has  alfo  been  ufed 
externally.  An  ointment  prepa- 
red from  the  leaves  of  ilie  ftramo- 
niom  has  been  faid  to  give  eaie'  in 
external  inflammations  and  in  hs- 
xnorrhoids. 

STYRAX  CALAMITA. 
lUnd.  EJ.}  JR^M. 


Sijrasi  officinalu  Lin. 

Storax. 

ITiis  is  an  odoriferous  re^ 
finous  fubftapce,  exuding  from  a 
tree  growing  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  diftin- 
guilh  tliree  forts  of  (torax,  though 
only  one  is  ufually  met  with  m 
the  ihops. 

1.  iltjTux  cokmUa^  or  Jlorax  in 
the  cane,  fo  called  from  ils  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  Pamphylia.  It  is  ei- 
ther in  fmall  diftind  tears  of  a 
whitifli  or  reddiih  colour,  or  in 
large  mafles  compofed  of  fuch. 

2.  Storax  in  the  lump^  or  redjlo" 
rax.  This  is  in  mafles  of  an  uni* 
form  texture,  of  a  yellowifb  red  or 
brownifli   colour ;    tliough  fome- 

..times  likewife  intcrfperfed  with  a 
few  whitifli  grains.  Of  this  fort 
there  has  been  fome  to  be  lately 
met  with  in  the  ft&ops  under  the 
name  of  Jlorax  in  iln  tear, 

3.  The  common  fiorax  of  the 
(hops  is  in  large  mafles,  conit« 
derably  lighter  and  lefs  compaA 
than  the  foregoing :  it  appears 
on  examination  to  be  composed- 
of  a  fine  rednous  juice,  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  faw  dufl.  For 
what  pnrpofe  this  addition  is 
made,  is  difficult  to  fay,  but  ic 
can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  be 
done  with  any  fraudulent  view, 
fmce  the  faw  duft  appears  at  fight. 
This  common  fiorax-  is  much  lefs 
edeemed  than  the  two  firft  forts : 
though,  when  freed  from  the 
woody  matter,  it  proves  fuperior 
in  point  of  fragrance  to  either  of 
them  Rectified  fpir it, 'the  common 
menflruum  of  refins,  diflblves  the 
ftorax,  leaving  the  wood  behind  ; 
nor  docs  this  tln^ure  confiderably 
lofe  its  valuable  parts  on  beint; 
il^fpifiated  to  a  folid^  confiftenc^  ; 
while     aqueous     lic]^ors     elevate 
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almoft  all  the  fragrancy  of  the  fto- 
Taz. 

Storaz  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  oderiferoUs  refins  and 
may  be  exhibited  (o  great  advap- 
tjage  in  languors,  and  in  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  it  is  not, 
however^  much  ufed  in  modern 
practice. 

STYRAX  LIQyiDA.  [D^/?.] 

Uquidamhrajiyradfiua  Lifim 

Liquid  ftorax.. 

The  genuine  liquid  ftorax,  ac- 
cording to  Petiver*s  account,  is 
obtained  from  a  tree  growing  in 
the.  ifland  Cobros  in  the  Red  6ca : 
the  preparer*  of  this  commodity 
yearly  clear  bi  the  bark  of  tlie 
tree,  arid  boil;  it  in  fea-fea  water  to 
the  confidence  of  bird  lime;  the 
refinous  matter  which  floats  on  the 
furface  is  taken  off,  liquefied  in 
boiling  water,  and  pafFed  through 
a  ftrainer.  l^e  purer  part  which 
pa^es  through,  and  the  more  im- 
pure which  remains  on  the  drainer, 
and  contains  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark,  are 
both  fent  to  Moco  j  from  whence 
they  are  fometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  brought  to  us.  The  firft 
is  of  the  coniiftence  of  honey, 
tenacious,  of  a  reddifli  or  afh 
brown  colour,,  an  acrid  un6luous 
tafte  ;  and  approaches,  in  fmell,  to 
the  folid  ftorax,  biit  fo  (Irong  as  to 
be  difagreeable :  the  other  is  full  of 
woody  matter,  and  much  weaker 
in  fmell. 

The  genuine  liquid  ftorax  is  even 
at  Moco  a  rare  commodity,  aiid 
fold  at  a  very  high  price,  and 
it  has  feldom  etitered  the  fhops 
of  other  apothecaries.  A  refmous 
juice,  poffefling  fomewhat  of  the 
fame  fenfible  qualities,  brought 
from  the  Spanifh  provinces  tn 
South 'America,  and  perhaps'  the 
produa  of  the  fame  tree,  is  fomc* 


times  fold  in  place  of  it.  Bat 
much  more  frequently  what  -we 
meet  with  und^  this  name  is 
an  artificial  compovnd  of  folid 
florax,  common  refin,  wine,  and 
oil,  beat  up  together  to  a  proper 
confiftence.  Concerning  the  real 
virtues  of  liquid  ftorax,  obfcr- 
Vations  are  altogether  wanting  : 
hence  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Colleges  have  expunged 
it  fiom  the  catalogue  of  offici* 
nals. 

SUCCINUM.  [LW.  Ed.'] 
^  Amber. 

This  is  a  folid,  birttlci'bitunii- 
iious  fubftance,  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  or  found  upon  the  fea- 
fborcs  :  the  largeft  quantities  arc 
met  with  along  the  coafts  of  Poliih 
Pruflia  and  Pomerania.  It  is  of 
a  white  yellow,  or  brown  colour* 
fometimes  opake,  and  fometimes 
very  clear  and  tranfparcnt.  The 
dark-coloured  and  opake  fbrti ,  by 
digeftion  with  certain  expreflcd 
oiu  and  animal  fats,  become 
clearer,  paler  coloured,  more  pel- 
lucid, and  confiderably  harder. 
Amber  boiled  in  water,  neither 
foftens  nor  undergoes  any  fenfible 
alteration  :  expofed  to  a  greater 
heat,  without  addition,  it  melu 
into  a  black  mafs  like  fome  of  the 
more  common  bitumens :  fee  on 
fire,  its  fmtll  refembles  that  which 
arifes  from  the  finer  kinds  of  pit- 
coal  :  diflilled  in  a  retort,  it  yieldi 
an  oil,  and  a  volatile  acidulous 
fait. 

Amber  in  fubftance  has  very 
little  imell  or  tafte ;  and  hence  it 
has  by  feme  been  reckoned  a  mere 
inaftive  earthy  body.  It  was  for- 
merly accounted  an  abforbent,  and 
as  fuch  had  a  place  in  the  com- 
pound powdej  of  crabs-claws  :  it 
certainly  has  no  title  to  this  clafs 
of  medicines,  as  «ot  being  aAed 
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pn  bf  any  acid.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  lie  of  fervice  in  the  fluor  albus» 
gketiy  hyfteric  a£Fedions,  &c.  ; 
and  with  thefe  intentions  is  fome- 
times  given  in  the  form  of  impal- 
pable powder,  to  the  quantity  of 
a  dnichm. «  A  tinAure  of  amber 
made  in  re&iHed  fpirit,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  bitterilh  aromatic  tafle 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  promifes  to 
be  of  fervice  in  thefe  difordcrs. 
Bocrhaave  extob  this  tin&ure  as 
having  incredible  efficacy  in  all 
thofe  diftempers  which  proceed 
from  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  and 
in  hypochondriacal,  byfterical,  and 
cold  languid  cafes.  If  part  of  the 
ijpirit  be  abftraded  by  a  gentle 
beat*  the  remainder  proves  a  very 
elegant  aromatic  balfam,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  pre* 
parations  obtainable  from  this  cen- 
Crete. 

Amber  in  the  (late  of  powder 
fonnerly  entered  feveral  officinal 
Gompofitions,  from  all  which  it  »s 
now  rejedied  :  but  it  is  the  bafis  of 
an  oil  and  fait  to  be  afterwards 
mentioned  among  the  preparations 
which  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
Hate  in  which  they  are  at  firil  ob- 
tamed»  but  more  frequently  in  a 
{MU-ified  or  redified  ftatc. 

.      SULPHUR.    [Ltmd.^ 

SULPHURIS  FLORES. 
l_Lond.  Ed,']  Sulpbur  fublimatum. 

Sulphur.;  and  flowers  of  ful- 
pbor. 

Sulphur,  or  brimftone,  is  a  yel- 
low fubftance,  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom, fufible  in  a  fmall  degree  of 
heat,  totally  volatile  in  a.ftfonger, 
readily  inflammable,  burning  with 
a  blge  flame,  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  fuffocating  acid  fume.  It 
diiTolves  in  alkaline  liquors  and  ip 
otTs ;  •  net  in  acids,  .water,  of  vi- 
Aous  fpirits. 

It  is  ofaaUy  brought  to-  ns  in 


large  irregular  maffes,  which  are 
afterwards  melted  and  caft  into 
cylindrical  rolls,  with  the  addition 
of  fome  coarfe    refm,    flour,    or 
tlie  like  ;  whence  the  paler  colour 
of  the  rolls.    Sulphur  is  frequently 
found  native  in  the  earth,  fome* 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces  of  a 
greenifti  or  bright  yellow  colour  { 
but  more   commonly  in   opaqoe 
grey  ones,  with  only  fome  ftreaks  of 
yellow.    This  lad  is  the  fort  which 
is  called  fulphur  vivam  ;    though 
that  met  with  under  this  name  in 
the  (hops,  is  no  other  than   the 
drofs  remaining  after  the  fublima- 
tion  of  fulphur.     All  the  forts  of 
fulphur  are,  when  perfedly  pure» 
in  no  refpe^  different  from  each 
other.     Notwithftanding  the  pre- 
ference given  by  fome  to  the  more 
uncommon  foffil  forts,  thefe  laft 
are  the  leaft  proper  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  as  being  the  mo^  fub- 
jedl   to  an  admixture  of  foreign 
matter  both  of  the  metallic  and 
arfenical  kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly* 
and  promotes  infenfible  perfpira* 
tion  :  it  pafFes  through  the  whole 
habit,  and  manifefUy  tranfpires 
through  the  pQres  of  the  fkio,  as 
appears  from  the  fulphureous  finell 
of  perfons  who  have  taken  it,  an4 
from  filver  being  ftained  in  their 
pockets  of  a  blackilh  colour,  which 
is  the  known  effe^  of  fulphureous 
fumes.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy 
againft  cutaneous  difeafes,  both 
given  internally  and  applied  exter- 
nally. It  has  likewlfe  been  re- 
commended in  coughs,  afUimas* 
and  other  difordcrs  of  the  breaft 
and  lungs  ;  and  particularly  ia 
catarrhs  of  the  chronic  kind.  But 
probably,  the  benefit  derived 
from  it  in  thefe  cafes,  is  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  its  operation  as  a 
gende  laxative;  and  with  this 
intention 
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intention  it  is  frequently  vfed 
with  great  advantage  in  hsemor* 
Hioidal  uSc€tiOtis't  and  many  other 
difeafes  in  which  it  is  proper  to 
keep  the  belly  gently  dpen. 
Thoagh  folphw  be  not  folnbie  in 
water,  yet  boiling  water  poared 
upon  it  in  a  clofe  veffel,  obtains 
£bme  impregnation.  This  watet 
has  by  fome  been  highly  extolled 
as-  a  tery  effednal  remedy  for  pre- 
senting retards  of  goat  and  rhea« 
naiifiti. 

TlKe  4:oninion  dofe  of  folphur 
rarely  Exceeds  a  fcrupk,  though 
Gkoffroy  goes  as  far  as  two 
drachms. 

.  Sulphar  is  the  bafis  of  two 
fohanlse  in  oar  pharmacopoeias, 
troches  and  an  omtment :  the 
former  intended  for  internal  ofe, 
the  latter  to  be  employed  exter- 
nally. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  fab- 
ftance,  that  thoa^  a  medicine  of 
confid^able  efficacy,  it  neverthe- 
lefs  reftrains  that  of  fome  others 
oC  the  rooft  powerfnl  kind.  Mer- 
cury and  regulus  of  antimony  are 
risndered^  by  the  admixture  of 
fnlphar,  inactive.  Hence,  when 
antimonial  and  mercarial  medi- 
cines exceed  in  operation,  folphur 
has  been  given  for  abating  their 
violence :  but  the  influence  it  has 
probably  depends  on  its  operating 
as  a  gefitle  Laxative. 

SUS  ADEPS.    (Lend,! 

AXUNGIA  PORCINA. 
lEdm.-] 
•     Susferofa  Lin, 

HogVlard, 

In  hog's-lard  we  have  a  very 
pure  animal  fat,  almoft  entirely 
free  from  any  peculiar  impregna- 
tion, and  of  a  foft  confidence. 
Hence  it  is  a  very  ufeful  emollient 
for  relaxing  thofe  parts  to  which 
it  is  applied ;  and  it  is  alifo  a  Very 


convenient  article  for  giving  the 
proper   confiftence   to   ointments, 
placers,  and  liniments.      Indeed 
this,  and  the   fevum  ovilltim,  or 
mutton  face,  are  t^  only  fats  now 
retained  by  the  London  and  £dia» 
burgh  Colleges,  although  former- 
ly more  than  twenty  diflFerent  fats 
entered  fome  lifts  of  the  materia 
medica.     Each  particular  fat  was 
then  fuppofed  to  poflefs  peculiar 
properties  ;  'but  for  this  ihere  was 
probably    no    foundation  s     even 
thofe  retained  are  now  le(s  employ- 
ed than  before,  as    it   has   been 
imagined  tha^a  proper  confiftence 
of  any  kind  may  be  more  certainly 
obtained    by    deurmined   propor* 
tions  of  wax  and  oil ;  but  as  thefe 
articles  are  more  expenfive,  hog's- 
lard  and  mutton  fuet  are  otten 
fttbftituted  for  them  by  the  apo- 
thecaries. 

TACAMAHACA.        [5rwi-3 
Rf/ina, 

Popnlus  balfamifera  Lin. 

Tacamahaca.     The  refin. 
V   This  refmous  fubftance  is  obtain- 
ed from  a  tall  tree,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  in  a  fbeltered  {itua- 
tion  bears  the  winters  of  our  cli- 
mate.    Two  forts  of  this  reQn  are 
fomciimes  to  be  met  with.     Tlic 
heft,  called  from  its  being  colleded 
in  a  kind  of  goard  ihells,  tacam^ 
haca  In  jUHs^  is  fomewhat  unAu- 
ous  and  foftifh,  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
or  greenifh  colour^  an  aromatic 
taf^e,    and  a   fragrant   delightfnV 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  \A' 
vender  and  ambergris.     This  fc>Tt 
is  very  rare  ;  that  commonly  fow."*^ 
in  the  (hops  is  in  femitranfpar^i^^ 
grains  or  glebes,  of  a  whitiih,  y  ^' 
lowifh,  brbwnifh,  ot  greenifh  '^5^ 
lour,  of  a  lefs  gratcfoT  fmell  tliaj 
the  foregoing.     The   firft  is  f2^ 
to  exude  from  thfc  fruit  of   w 
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trae,  die  other  from  iiicirions  made 
in  the  trunk.  Tlits  refin  if  em* 
ployed  among  the  Indians,  ester- 
nallf »  for  dtftufliDg  and  mactira^ 
ting  tumors,  and  abating  pains 
and  aches  of  the  limbs.  The  fra- 
graace  of  the  finer  fort  fufiiciently 
poinu  out  its  being  applicable  to 
diierenc  purpofes. 

TAMARINDUS.  iLond.  £i.] 
FruQMi. 

Tamariiidus  Indies  Lin, 
Tamarinds.  •  The  fruit. 
Tamarinds  are  the  fruit  of  a 
tree,  growing  in  the  E2II  and  Weft 
Indies.     It  refembles  a  bean-pod, 
including  feveral  hard  feeds,  to- 
gether with  a  dark-coloured  vif- 
cid  pulp,  of  a  pleafant  acid  tafte : 
the  £aft  India  tamarinds  are  iong* 
tt  than  the  Weft  India  fort ;  the 
former,   containing   fix    or  (even 
feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely  above 
three  or  four.    The  pulp  of  thefe 
fruits,  taken  in  tlie   quantity   of 
from  two  or  three  drachms  to  an 
ounce  or  more,  proves  gently  laxa- 
tive and  purgative;  and  Ht  the  fame 
time,  by  its  acidity,  quenches  thirft, 
and  allays  immoderate  heat.     It 
increafes  the  action  of  the  purga* 
tiye  fweets,  cafiia  and  manna,  and 
Weakens  that  of  the  rerm9us  ca- 
thartics.    Some  have  foppofed  it 
capable  of  abating  the  virulence  of 
antimonial  preparations:  but  ex- 
perience fhews,  that  it  has  rathet 
a  contrary  effed,  and  that  aU  ve- 
getable acids  augment  their  power. 
Tamarinds  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
eleduary  of  caifia,  the  lenitive  e- 
leduary,  and  decodlion  of  tama- 
rinds with  fennak 

TANACETUM    [Land.  Ed.-} 
FJoif  berha. 
.  Tanacetum  nmlgare  Lin, 
Taufy'.  The  flower  and  herb. 


Tanfy  grows  wild  by  road-fidcf 
and  the  borders  'of  fieldit  and  b 
frequently  alfoculttvated  in  gardens 
both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  u- 
fes:  it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Confidered  as  a  medicine^  it  is  a 
moderately  warm  bitttrt  accompa* 
nied  with  a  flrosg,  not  very  dit" 
agreeable  flavour ;  (bme  phyftcians 
have  bad  a  great  opinion  of  il 
in  hyfteric  diforders,  particularly 
thofe  proceeding  from  a  deficiency 
or  fupprcflion  of  the  uterine  puiw  < 
gations.  The  leaves  and  feeds  have 
been  of  confiderable  efteem  as  an* 
thelmintics  ;  the  feeds  are  lefs  bit* 
ter,  and  more  acrid  and  aromatic 
than  thoie  of  rue,  to  which  they 
are  reckoned  fimilar ;  or  of  fanto- 
nicum,  for  which  tliey  have  been 
frequently  fubftituted. 

An  infuiion  of  tanfy,  drunk  in 
a  manner  fimilar  to  tea,  has  been 
ftrongly  recommended  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  the  return  of  gout. 

THAPSUSBARBATUS.  See 

Vertjascvm. 

TARAXACUM.  [Lend.  Ed.J 
Radix,  btrha. 

Leontodm  tamxacum  Lin, 

Dandelion.  The  leaves  and  root. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in 
grafs-fields  and  uncultivated  places. 
The  root,  leaves,  and  ftalk,  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  a  bitter 
milky  juice.  There  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  they  poflfefs  very  con* 
fiderable  adivity;  and  with  that 
intention  they  have  fometimes  been 
employed  with  fuccefs.  Bcer- 
haave  efteems  tliem  capable,  if  duly 
continued,  of  opening  very  obfti- 
nate  ebftrudions  of  tlio  vifcera.  A 
fpirit,  obtained  frotn  them  by  dif- 
tillation,  after  previous  fermenta- 
tion^ has  been  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed by  Profefibr  Delius  of  Erlang 
■  •  .    .     .■•in 
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in  afthmatSe  diforders,  ia  coughs, 
proceeding  from  glandular  obftruc- 
tionsy  and  in  hydropic  afiedions. 

TARTAR!    CRYSTALLI. 

fJSyL]   Tartarum  purtficatum. 

Tartar  is  a  faline  fubftance,  con- 
lifting  of  the  vegeuble  alkali  fu- 
per-iaturated  with  acid.  It  is 
thrown  off  from  wines  to  the  fides 
»ad  bottom  of  the  caik.  In  this 
ftatet  it  is  mixed  with  earthy,  oily, 
and  colouring  matter.:  and  when 
it  has  a  deep  brown  colour,  as  that 
from  red  wine,  it  is  commonly 
called  red  J  and  wlien  of  a  paler  co- 
lour whitt  tartar.  It  is  purified 
by  diffoWing  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  feparating  the  earthy  part  by 
'  filtering  th«  boiling  folution.  On 
cooling  the  folution,  it  depofites 
irregular  cryftals,  containing  the 
oily  and  colouring  matters,  which 
are  feparated  by  boiling  the  mafs 
with  a  white  clay.  The  tartar, 
Aus  purified,  is  called,  when  cry- 
ftallized,  cr^is  of  tartar^  and  when 
in  powder,  cnam  of  larian  If 
tartar  be  ezpofed  to  a  red  heat, 
its  acid  flies  off;  and  what  re- 
mains, is  the  vegetable  alkali,  or 
fait  of  tartar.  If  we  add  lime  to 
a  boiling  folution  •  of  pure  tartar, 
the  lime  falls  down  with  the  acid, 
in  the  form  of  an  infoluble  pre- 
cipitate, and  the  alkali  remains 
diffolved  in  the  water.  To  this 
precipitate  well  wafhed,  diluted  vi- 
triolic acid  is  added ;  which  having 
a  ftrottger  attradion  for  the  lime 
than  the  acid  of  tartar  has«  take€ 
hold  of  the  lime  with  which  it 
forms  an  infohibk  compound,  and 
the  acid  of  tartar  is  held  dtffolved 
in  the  water.  This  acid  may  be 
had  in  a  folid  cryftalline  form  by 
evaporating  the  water. 

The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe 
of  a  mild,  cooling,  aperient,  laxa- 
tive medicine.    It  is  much  ufed  in 


dropfy ;  and  feme  allege,  that  it  hai 
good  cffeAs  as  a  deobdruent.  From 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  it 
proves  a  gentler  though  effeftual^ 
purgative ;  Angelus  Sala  relates, 
that  he  was  cured  of  an  habitual 
cholic,  by  purging  himfelf  a  few 
times  with  fix  drachmt  of  the  crude 
tartar,  after  many  other  medtctaea 
had  been  tried  in  vain. 

The  cryftals  of  tartar  are  in 
daily  ufe,  merely  by  themfelvet, 
either  taken  in  powder,  or  diflblved 
in  water ;  and  there  are  perhaps 
few  medicines  more  commonly  em- 
ployed. 

This  fait  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  infufion  of  fenna,  com- 
pound powders  of  fenna,  of  jalap, 
and  of  fcammony :  and  it  is  ufed 
for  di/Tolving  or  corroding  fome 
metallic  bodies,  particularly  anti- 
mony, from  which  it  receives  a 
ftrong  emetic  impregnation,  as 
in  the  preparation,  formerly  call- 
ed emftie  tarter,  "but  now  move 
properly  ftyled  aniimonium  tartartfih 
turn* 

TEREBINTHINA. 

Turpentine. 

The  turpentines  are  refmous  jui- 
ces, extrafted  from  trees  of  the  pine* 
tribe.  Four  kinds  of  it  are  diftiv- 
guifhed  in  the  (hops. 

TEREBINTHINA    CHIA. 
'^Lond.'^  Pifiocia  tcrehirubus  Lim» 

Chian,  or  Cyprus  turpentine. 

This  juice  is  generally  about  the 
confiftence  of  thick  honey,  veiry  te* 
nacious,  clear,  and  almoft  tranf-  i 
parent,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a 
caft  of  a  yellow,  and  frequcndy  cf 
blue :  it  has  a  warm,  pungent,  bit* 
terilh  ufte :  and  a  fragrant  faellf 
more  agreeable  than  any  of  d» 
other  turpentines. 

The  turpentine  broughjt  to  Wt 
is  eatra&ed  in  the  iflands,  wbofe 
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Bttmes  it  beariy  by  wounding  the 
trunk  and  branches  a  little  after 
the  bndf  have  come  forth  ;  the 
jaice  iffoes  limpid,  and  clear  as 
watcri  and  by  degrees  thickens 
into  the  conflitence  in  which  we 
meet  with  it.  A  liice  juice,  exu- 
*  ding  froin  this  tree  in  the  eaftem 
conntricft»  infpiffated  by  a  dow  fire, 
is  of  frequent  nfe  as  a  mafticatory 
ainong  the  Perfian  ladies,  who> 
as  Kcnnpfer  informs  us,  are  con- 
tmtiaUy  chewing  it,  in  order  to 
fallen  and  whiteiv  the  teeth,  fweet- 
en  the  breath,  and  promote  appe- 
tite. ' 

TEREBINTHINA      VENE- 
TA.  [£:</.]  Rejina  et  oleum   ejin- 
.   tiale. 

Pmu  larix  Lin. 
Venice  turpentine.    ' 
This  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
•f  the  other  forts,  of  a  clear,  whi- 
tifhy  or  pale  yellowiih   colour,   a 
^t,  pungent,  bitterilli,  difagreeable 
^afte,  and  a  ftrong  fmell,  without 
^ny  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  fia- 
*t^ur  of  the  Chian  kind. 

What  is  ufually  met  with  in  the 
*Kops,  under  the  name  of  Fenice 
*UrpiHtme^  comes  from  New  Eng- 
*HDd;  of  what  tree  it  is  the  pro- 
duce, we  have  no  certain  account : 
^)ie  finer  kinds  of  it  are  in  appear- 
ance and  quality,  not  conQderably 
different  from  the  true  fort  above 
4efcribed.    * 

TEREBINTHINA  ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS. 

Strafburg  turpentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  with 
it,  is  of  a  middling  confiftence  be- 
tween the  two  foregoing,  more 
tranfparent,  and  lefs  tenacious  than 
cither ;  its  colour  a  yellowifli 
brown.  Its  fmell  is  very  fragrant, 
aod  more  agreeable  than  that  of 


any  of  the  other  turpentines^  titm 
oept  the  Chian  ;  in  tafte,  it  is  the 
bictereft*  yet  the  leaft  acrid. 

TEREBINTHINA  VULGA- 
RIS. ILond.'^ 

Pi'nus  abies  Litu 

Common  turpentine. 

This  is  the  coarfeft,  heavieft,  and 
in  tade  and  fmell  the  moft  difagree- 
able of  all  the  forts :  it  is  about  the 
confiftence  of  honey,  of  an  opake 
browniib  white  colour. 
.  It  is  obtained  from  the  white 
fir,  common  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  This  tree  is  extremely 
refinous,  and  remarkably  fubjedt  to 
a  difeafe,  from  a  redundance  and 
extravafation  of  its  refin,  infomuclH 
that  without  due  evacuation,  it 
fwells  and  burfts.  The  juice,  as 
it  ilTues  from  the  tree»  is  received 
in  trenches  made  in  the  earth»  and 
afterwards  freed  from  the  grqifer 
impurities,  by  colature  through 
wicker  bafl^ets. 

All  thefe  juices  yield.  In  diftilla* 
tton  with  water  an  highly  penetra* 
ting  eflential  oil;  a  brittle  refin 
remaining  behind.  With  regard 
to  their  medical  virtues,  they  pro- 
mote urine,  cleanfe  the  urinary 
paf&ges,  and  deterge  internal  ulcers 
in  general ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
like  other  bitter  hot  fubftances, 
ftrcngthen  the  tone  of  the  vefiek  : 
they  have  an  advantage  above  moft 
other  acrid  diuretics,  that  they 
gently  loofen  the  belly.*  They 
are  principally  recommended  in 
gleets,  the  floor  albus,  and  the 
like ;  and  by  fome  in  calculous 
complaints  :  where  thefe  laft  pro- 
ceed from  the  fand  or  gravel,  form- 
ed into  a  mafs  by  vii'cid  mucous 
matter,  the  turpentines,  by  dif- 
folving  the  mucus,  promote  the 
expuluon  of  the  land  ;.  but  where 
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a  cakiilas  is  formed,  they  can  do 
no  ferviccy  and  only  ineffeflually 
irritate  or  inflame  the  parts.  In 
all  cafesy  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation,  thefe  juices  ought  to  be 
abflained  from,  as  this  fymptom 
is  increafed,  and  frequently  occa- 
iionedy  by  them.  It  is  obicrrabley 
chat  the  turpentines  impart,  foon 
after  taking  them,  a  YioietiiBell  to 
the  urine;  and  have  this  effe^, 
though  applied  only  externally  to 
remote  parts :  particularly  the 
Venice  fort.  This  is  accounted 
tibe  mofl  powerful  as  a  diuretic 
and  detergent ;  and  the  Chian  and 
Straftcirg  as  corroborants.  The 
common  turpentine,  as  being  the 
mod  offenfiye,  is  rarely  given  in- 
fernally ;  its  principal  ufe  is  in 
plafters  and  ointments  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  The 
dofe  of  the&  juices  is  from  a  fcru- 
pie  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  i  tliey 
are  moft  commodioofly  taken  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  difTolved  in 
watery  liquors,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  mucilage. 
Of  the  diftilled  oil,  a  few  drops  are 
a  fufficient  dofe;  this  is  a  mod 
potent,  ftimulating,  detergent  diu- 
retic, oftentimes^  greatly  heats  the 
conilitution,  and  requires  the  ut- 
moft  caution  in  its  exhibition. 
Taken  internally,  when  mixed  with 
honey,  it  has  been  alleged  to  prove 
a  powerful  remedy  in  obftinate 
i^eumatic  cafes,  particularly  in  if- 
cbias. 

TERRA  JAPONICA.  SccCa- 

TICHV. 

THEA.    IBrunl'l    FoRum. 
.   Tbea  hohta  et  viruHs  Lin, 

Tea.    The  leaf. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,,  are  varieties  of  tyro  fpe- 
cies  of  trees,  the  one  called  Green,  ■ 


and  the  oither  Bobtii.  The  tafis 
of  both  forts  is  fligbdy  bitur^, 
fubaftringent,  and  lomewhat  aro- 
matic. The  medical  virtues  at- 
tributed to  thcfe  leaves  are  faf&- 
ciently  numerous,  though  few  of 
them  have  any  juil  foundations 
little  more  can  be  cxpeded  from 
the  common  infufiofis  than,  that  of 
a  diluent,  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  :  the  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  other  Virtues  for 
which  they  have  been  celebrated, 
depend  more  on  the  quantity  ol^ 
warm  fluid,  than  any  particular 
qualities  which  it  gains  from  the 
tea.  Nothing  arifes  in  diflillation 
from  either  (ort  of  tea  with  redi- 
fied  fpirit :  water  elevates  the  whole 
of  their  flavour. 

Good  tea,  in  a  moderate  quantity, 
feems  to  refre(h  and  flrengthen;  but 
if  taken  in  conflderable.  quantity, 
its  ufe  is  apt  to  be  fucceeded  by 
weaknefs  and  tremors,  and  other 
iimilar  confequences  rdultiaji^  from 
the  narcotic  vegetables.  Yet  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  many 
of  the  bad,  as  well  as  good,  ef- 
fedls,  faid  to  refult  from  it,  are 
the  confequences  of  tlie  warm  wa- 
ter. 

THUS  MASCULUM.   Sec  O- 

LIBANUM. 

THUS.  iLond.-]  Rejm. 

Common  frankincenfe. 

This  is  a  folid,  brittle  refin, 
brought  to  us  in  *little  globes  or 
mafles  of  a  brownifh  or  yellowifb 
colour  on  the  outfide,  inicmally 
whitifli,  or  variegated  with  whitiCh 
fpecks,  of  a  bitterifh,  acrid,  not 
agreeable  tafte,  without  any  ooii* 
fiderable  fmell.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  produce  of  the  pine-tree, 
which  yields  the  terebinthina  com- 
munis ;  and  to  concrete  oA  the 
furfacc  of  the  ter^binthinate  juice 
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foon  afcer  it  has  iflued  from  die 
plane.  It  gives  name  to  one  plaf- 
ter,  the  tmplrjirum  tburis^  and  is  a 
principal  ingredient  in  another,  the 
emfiqftrum  laaani. 

THYMUS.  lEdln.-]  lUrha. 

Thymus  vu/garis  Lin, 

Common  thyme.     The  herb. 

This  plant  is  frequtnc  in  our 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmcHy  and  a  warm  pungent 
taftCf  which  it  imparts  by  infution 
to  redified  fpirit,  and  fends  over 
in  diftillation  with  water;  along 
with  the  water  an  efTential  oil,  ex- 
tremely  hot  and  pungent,  alfo  a- 
rifef.  This  oil  is  often  fold  in  the 
(hops  for  that  of  origanum.  It 
irequently  gives  eafe  in  cafes  of 
odontalgia,  when  topically  applied 
to  a  caries  tooth. 

TIL! A.   ISuec.^  F/orrs. 

Tiiia  Europcea  Lin. 

The  lime,  or  lindcn-trce.  Its 
flowers. 

The  lime-tree  has  been  much 
valued,  on  account  of  its  quick 
growth,  and  pleafant  (hade  :  it 
flowers  in  July,  and  lofes  its  leaves 
foon  after.  I'he  flowers  are  chief- 
ly ufed  on  account  of  their  agree- 
able flavour,  which  water  extracts 
from  them  by  infufion,  and  ele- 
vates :a  diftillaiion.  Among  the 
writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
they  have  th?  character  of  an  an- 
tiepilep^c,  and  a  fptciflc  in  all  kinds 
of  fpafzns  and  piins.  Frederick 
Hoffman  relates,  that  he  knew  a 
chronical  epilepfy,  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  an  infufion  of  thefe  flowers  drank 
as  tea, 

TIN6AL.     See  Borax. 

TORMENTILLA.  ILonJ.EJ.-} 
Radix* 


TormentHia  <n6la  Lin. 

Tormentil,   or   feptfoil.       The 
root. 

Tormentil  is  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons  :  it  has  long  flcn- 
der  ilalks,  wiih  ufually  fcven  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a  joint ;  the  root 
is  for  the  moll  part  crooked  and 
knotty,  of  a  hlackifh  colour  on  the 
ouifide,  and  a  reddilh  within.  This 
root  has  an  auftcre  ftyptic  tafte, 
accompanied  with,  a  flight  kind 
cf  aromatic  flavour ;  it  is  one  of 
the  moft  agreeable  and  efficaci- 
ous of  the  vegetable  aftringents, 
and  is  employed  with  good  effcdt 
in  all  cafes  where  medicines  of 
this  clafs  are  proper.  It  is  more 
ufed,  both  in  eitemporancous  pre- 
fcriptiouy  and  in  oflicinal  compo- 
fitlon,  than  siny  of  the  other 
ftrong  vegetable  aftringents :  it  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  London  com-* 
pciund  powder  of  chalk.  A  tine-  ' 
ture,  made  from  it,  with  re^lficd 
fpirit,  poffcflcs  the  whole  aftringen- 
cy  and  flavour  of  the  root,  and 
lofts  nothing  of  either  in  inlpiflk- 
ting. 

TRAGACANTHA.     ^Lcnd, 
EJ.J   Guw//,i, 

jljiragdius  tragacanthus  Lin* 

Gum  rragacanth. 

The  gum  trag.icanlh  is  obtain* 
ed  from  a  thorny  bufh  growing  in 
Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece.  This 
gum  is  of  a  much  ftronger  body 
than  gum  Arabic,  and  does  not 
fo  perfcAly  diffolve  in  water.  A 
drachm  will  give  to  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter the  confiftcnce  of  a  fyrup,  which 
a  whole  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  is 
fcarcely  fuflicient  to  do.  Hence  its 
ufe  for  forming  troches,  and  the 
like  purpofes,  in  preference  to  the 
other  gums.  It  gives  name  to  an 
oflicinal  powder,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  powder  of 
cerufs. 
k  TRL 
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TRICHOMANES.  tEd.-]  Her^ 
ba. 

Afplentttm  trichomanes  Ltn» 

Maidenhair.     The  herb. 

This  is  on«  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmalUiefs  of  their  ftalks, 
capillary :  it  is  found  wild  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Britain,  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  fhady  places.  The 
leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  fweet- 
ifli,  fubaftringent  tafte,  without 
any  particular  flavour  j  they  arc 
cfteemcd  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  and  are  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote, the  ex  peroration  of  tough 
phlegm,  and  to  open  obftruAions 
of  the  vifcera.  They  are  ufually 
directed  in  infufion  or  decodlion* 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  liquo- 
rice. A  fyrup,  prepared  from 
them,  though  it  has  now  no  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  is  frequent- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  our  ihops, 
under  the  name  of  Capillaire.  A 
little  of  this  fyrup,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, makes  a  very  pleafant  draught. 
The  fyrup,  brought  from  abroad, 
has  an  admixture  of  orange- flower 
water. 

TRIFOLIUM     PALU- 
DOSUM.    ILond.l^    Herba. 

MENYANTHES.  iEdm.-]  Folia. 
Menyanthes  trlfoliata  Lin. 
Buck- bean,  or  mai  fti  trefoil.  The 
herb, 
t  This  plant  grows  wild  in  morft 
marfhy  places ;  it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  ftanding  together  upon  one 
pedicle,  which  jflues  from  the  root ; 
their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeous.  Marfh  trefoil  is 
an  efficacious  aperient  and  deob- 
ftruent,  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions;  and  if  liberally  taken,  gent- 
ly loofens  the  belly.  Some  re- 
commend it  in  fcrofulous  and  o- 
thcr  ill-conditioned  ulcers  j  invete- 
rate cutaneous  difeafes  have  been 


removed  by  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves,  drartk  to  the  quantity  of  a 
pint  a-day  at  intervals,  and  con^ 
tinued  for  fome  weeks.  Boer- 
haave  relates,  that  he  was  relieved 
of  the  gout,  by  drinking  the  juice 
mixed  with  whey. 

TRITICUM.  ILond.^  Fanrta^ 
amylum, 

"Trtticum  hybernum  Lin, 

Wheat.     The  flour  and  ftarcb. 

Wheat,  a  common  article  of 
food,  is  more  nutritious  than 
moft  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
flour,  or  the  ftarch  prepared  from 
it,  form  with  water  a  foftrifcid 
fubftance,  which  has  been  taken 
with  good  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas 
and  dyfenteries.  Starch  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  powder 
of  gum  tragacanth,  and  the  white 
peroral  troches,  which  are  liow 
more  properly  ftyled  ftarcb  -tro- 
ches. 

<^2n  contains,  befides  the  hufks 
or  (hells  of  the  wheat,  a  portion 
of  its  farinaceous  matter.  This 
is  lefs  glutinous  than  the  flour, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  deter- 
gent quality.  Infufions  of  bran 
are  not  unfrequently  employed 
with  this  intention  externally,  and 
fometime's  likewife  taken  internal- 

Bread,  carefully  toafted«  and 
tnfufed,  or  flightly  boiled  In  wa- 
ter, imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a 
fufficiently  agreeable  -reftringent 
tafte.  This  liquor,  taken  as  com- 
mon drink,  has  done  good  fervtce 
in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the  ftomach 
and  inreftines  ;  and  in  bilious  vo- 
miting and  purging,  or  the  cbo^ 
lera  morbus.  Examples  arc  re- 
lated in  the  Edinburgh  Eflays,  of 
feveral  cafes  of  this  kind,  cured 
by  it,  without  the  ufe  of  any 
other  medicine.  It  is  alfo  a 
very  common  and  a  very  proper 
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^rink    in    difeafes  of    the  febrile 
kind. 

When  a  farinaceous  powder  is 
fteeped  in  cold  water  and  (Ir^ineU 
through  a  cloth,  a  glutinous  part 
remains  in  the  cloth,  which  fome 
fuppofe  to  be  the  nutrient  prin- 
ciple, as  it  is  quite  fimilar  to  ani- 
mal jelly ;  a  ftarch  palTes  through 
with  the  water,  fettles  at  the  bot- 
com,  and  a  fweet  mucilage  is  kept 
diflblved  in  the  water.  It  is  pro- 
bably  the  juft  proportion  of  thefe 
three  ingredients  in  wheat  which 
eives  that  grain  a  preference  in 
aiet  over  the  re(t.  The  gluten 
is  infoluble  in  water ;  but  when 
xhixed  with  the  other  two,  and 
ieafoned  with  fait,  and  in  that 
ftate  made  to  ferment  by  yead 
or  leaven,  and  this  fermentation 
checked  by  the  heat  of  the  oven, 
the  ingredients  become  fo  inti- 
mately united,  that  they  cannot 
be  feparated  ;  the  vifcidity  of  the 
gluten  is  diminiihed,  and  the  whole 
thus  forms  a  very  foluble  and  nu- 
tritious bread. 

TURPETHUM.  [^r««.]    Ra- 

Convohuius  turpsthum  Lin, 
'f  urbith.     The  cortical  part  of 
the  root. 

The  cortical  part  of  this  root 
is  brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces, 
of  a  brown  or  afh  colour,  on  the 
CMitfide,  and  whitilh  within.  The 
beft  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled, 
cafy  to  break,  and  difcovers  a 
large  quantity  of  refmous  matter 
to  the  eye :  ics  tafte  is  at  firft 
fweetilh,  chewed  for  a  little  time, 
it  becomes  acrid,  pungent  and 
naufeous.  This  root  is  a  cathar- 
tic, not  of  the  fafeft  or  mod  cer- 
tain kind.  The  reiinous  matter, 
in  which  its  virtue  reHdes,  ap- 
i>e^8  to  be  very  unequally  diftri- 
j^utedi  infomuch  that  a  fcruple  of 


fome  pieces  purge  violently,  while 
larger  dofes  of  other  pieces  have 
fcilrce  any  effeft  at  all.  An  ex- 
tract ni;.de  from  the  root  is  more 
uniform  In  ilrcngih,  though  not 
fuperior,  or  equal,  to  purjativcs 
more  common  in  the  (hops. 

TUSSILAGO.  \Lond.  Ed.^ 
IJtrba^Jlorct. 

TuJJilago  farfara  Lin. 

Colt's  foot.  ^  The  herb  and 
flowers. 

This  grows  wild  in  watery  places, 
producing  yellow  flowers  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March  ;  thefe  foon  fall 
off,  and  are  fucceeded^  by  large 
roundilh  leaves,  hairy  underneath  : 
their  tade  is  herbaceous,  fomewhat 
glutinous,  and  iubacrid.  Tuflila- 
go  (lands  recommended  in  coughs, 
phthifis,  and  other  diforders  or  the 
bread  and  lungs^  and  fome  ufe  it 
in  fcrofula.  It  is  chiefly  direft- 
ed  to  be  taken  with  milk  ;  and  up- 
on this  probably,  more  than  on 
the  tufljlago  itfelf,  any  benefit  de- 
rived from  it  in  pradice  is  to  be 
explained. 

TUTIA.    \Ed,-\ 

Tutty. 

This  is  an  impure  fublimate  of 
zinc,  or  an  argillaceous  fubdance 
impregnated  therewith,  formed 
into  tubulous  pieces  like  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  It  is  moderately 
hard  and  ponderous ;  of  a  brown- 
ifli  colour,  and  full  of  fmall  pro- 
tuberances on  the  outfide,  fmooth 
and  yellowifh  within  ;  fome  pieces 
have  a  blueifli  caft,  from  mi- 
nute globules  of  zinc  being 
thrown  up  by  the  heat  in  its 
metallic  form,  Tutty  is  cele- 
brated as  an  ophthalmic,  and 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in 
unguents  and  collyria  :  it  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  ophthalmic 
ointment. 

VALERIANA 
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VALERIANA       SYL- 
V  E  S  T  R I S.  ILond.  Ed.']  Radix. 

yaleriana  officinalis  Lin, 
,  Wild  valerian.     The  root. 

This  root  confifts  of  a  number 
of  firings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
iffafng  from  one  common  head ; 
of  a  whitifli  or  pale  brownilh  co- 
lour;  its  fmell  is  ftrong,  like  a 
mixture  of  aromatics  with  fctids ; 
the  tafte  unpleafantly  warm,  bit- 
tcrifti,  and  fubacrid.  There  is  a 
ivild  valerian,  with  broader  leaves, 
of  a  deeper  and  (hining  green 
colour,  met  with  in  watery  pla- 
ces. Both  forts  have  been  ufed 
indifcriminately ;  and  Linne  has 
joined  them  into  one  fpecies  :  but 
the  firft  is  conllderably  the  ftrong- 
eft,  and  lofes  its  quality,  if  tranf- 
planted  into  fuch  foils  as  the  other 
naturally  delights  in.  The  roots, 
produced  in  low  watery  grounds, 
have  a  remarkably  faint  fmell  in 
comparifon  of  the  others,  and 
fometimes  fcarpely  any  at  all.  The 
roots,  taken  up  in  autumn  or  win- 
ter, have  alfo  much  ftronger  fen- 
iible  qualities  than  thofe  coUedt- 
ed  in  fpring  and  fumn^er.  Wild 
valerian  is  a  medicine  of  great 
ufe  in  nervous  diforders,  and  is 
particulaily  fcrviceable .  in  epilep- 
fics,  proceeding  from  a  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  It  was  tirft 
brought  into  tfftgem  In  thefe  cafes 
by  Fabius  Columna ;  who,  by  ta- 
king the  powdered  ropt  in  the 
dofc  of  half  a  fpoonful,  was  cured 
of  an  inveterate  epilcpfy,  after 
many  other  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  Repeated  experi- 
ence hus  fince  confirmed  its  ef- 
ficacy in  this  diforder ;  and  the 
prefent  practice  ,  lays  confidera- 
ble  ftrefs  upon  it.  It  can,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  be  reprefented 
as  uniformly,  or  even  frequently, 
fucccfsfu],  and  that  too  although 
employed    in    very    large    dofes. 


In  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfary, 
in  cafes  of  epilepfy  in  whidi 
there  was  no  evidence  of  local 
nffcdion,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  two  ounces  a-day,  with- 
out ejffeA.  ^ 

Some  autlioi^  recommend  it 
as  ufeful  in  procuring  fleep,  par- 
ticularly in  fever,  even  when  ophim 
fails.  But  it  is  principally  ufe- 
ful in  affcdions  of  the  hyfterical 
kind. 

The    common    dofe     is     fronk 
a   fcruple    to   a   drachm    in   pow-r 
der ;    and    in   infufion,   from   on^ 
to  two  drachms.      Its   unpleafan^ 
flavour    is    nioft    effcdlually   con- 
cealed, by  a  fuiiable   addition  o^~ 
mace. 

A  tindlure  of  valerian  in  prooF"^ 
and  in  volatile  fpirit,  are  kept  i 
tlie  (hops. 


1 


VERATRUM. 

RUS  ALBUb. 


See  Hellsbo  — 


IS 


VhRBASCUM.  lEd.1  FS 

Hum, 

Vnrbi^fcum  ihapfui  Lin, 

Mullein.     The  leaf. 

This  plant  is  met  with  by  ro 
fides,   and   under   hedges.      It 
clothed    with   foft   downy   Icavi 
}^nd  produces  long  fpikes  of  ycll< — u**"^ 
flo\^ers  in  July.     To  the  tafte,       «^  ^^ 
manifefts  a  glutinous  quality,  ar  -^^^ 
h:is  been  reconmiendcd  as  an  emi^  ^c\' 
lient.     Some  hold  it  in  efteem 
confumptions,  others  have  recoc 
mended  it  ftrongly  in   dyfenter  "— 
affe(5tions  ;    but  moft  piadtition^  ^ners 
are  difpofed    lo    put    little  depe^^?^**' 
deuce   on   it   in   cither.       It    hL*^^** 
fometimes,  although  perhaps  fl^^^-^**^ 
lefs    frequently,     been    einploy    ^**^^ 
cxternaliy    in    ill-conditioned    ^^     "^ 
ccrs. 

VINCETOXICUM.  iSuec.-]  /^ 
dix. 


^  -in 
seric 
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AfdifUi  vinefioxicum  Lin. 
Swallow  worty  or  tame  poifon. 
The  root. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates  ;  it  ik  fometimcs  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  ptrfeds 
its  feeds.     The  root  has  a  llrong 
fmcU,  efpecially  when   frt'fh,   ap- 
proaching to  that  of  valerian,  or 
iur(!;*thc  tafte  is  at  firft  fweeiilli 
2nd  aromatic,  but  foon   becomes 
bitterilh,  fiibacrid,  and  naufeous. 
This   root   is    efteemed    fudorific, 
<Jinretic, .  and  emmenagoj^ue,   and 
frequffmly  employed  by  the  French 
and  German  phyllcians  as  an  aleii- 
Pharmic,    fomctimes    as   a   fucce- 
dancum  for  contrayerva  ;  whence 
't  has  received  the  name  of  conira- 
jrerva  Gir  manor  urn.     Among  us  it 
»s    very   rarely  ufed.     It   appears 
***om  its  fenfible'  qualities  to  be  a 
*^cdicine  of  much  the  fame  kind 
^•''idi  valerian,  which   is  probably 
I* referable  to  it. 

VINUM.^  ILon^.Ed.-] 
Wine.     The  fermented  juice  of 
^lic  grape. 

Among  the  great  variety  of 
'Vrines  in  common  ufe  among  us, 
Cbur  arc  employed  in  the  (hops  a$ 
^inenflrua  for  medicinal  fimples. 
-  Vittum  album  H'fpan'icum^  Moun- 
lain. 

Vinum    Cananum^     Canary    or 
&ck. 
•  Vinum  Rhennnum,  RheniHi. 
Vinum  Rubrumy  Red  port. 
Wines  confift  chiefly  of  water, 
alkobol,  tartar,  and  an  adringent 
gummy  refinous  matter,  in  which 
Oic  colour  of  red  wines   refides, 
and  which  is  fqueezed  out  from 
the  Ikins   of  the   grapes.      [They 
dl|Per  from  each  other  in  the  pro- 
portion of  thefe  ingredients,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  the  alkohol 
vhich  they  contain. 
The  x^Qs  of  th^e  liquors  as  mea- 


(Iraa  and  vehicles  of  the  virtues 
of  other  medicines,  will  be  given 
hereafter ;  in  this  place  we  {hall 
confider  only  their  efiPefls  on  the 
human  body.  Thcfe  are,  to  fti- 
mulace  the  (lomach,  cheer  the  fpi« 
rics,  warm  the  habit,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  render  the  vefleU  full  and 
tnrgid,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  quick- 
en the  circulation. 

Sweet  wines  are  ftronger  than 
they  appear  from  the  talie,  be- 
caufe  two  impreflions  ftrike  more 
feebly  when  combined  Uian  when 
fcparate.  Red  port,  and  moft  of 
the  red  wines,  have  an  aftringent 
quality,  by  which  they  (Irengthen 
the  tone  of  the  llomach  and  in- 
teftines,  and  are  thus  ufeful  for 
reftraining  immoderate  fccretions. 
Thofe  which  are  of  an  acid  nature, 
as  Rhenirti,  pafs  freely  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  gently  loofen  the  belly. 
It  is  fuppofcd  that  thefe  laft  cx- 
afperate  or  occafion  gouty  and 
calculous  diforders ;  and  that  new 
wines  of  every  kind  have  this  cf- 
fcft. 

Wine  is  much  ufed  in  fevers  of 
the  typhous  kind,  and  often  with 
great  fuccefs,  particularly  when 
the  appetite  feems  to  call  for  it, 
and  when  the  ftomach  reje^tn  all 
food.  Claret,  Madeira,  and  Port, 
are  thofe  commonly  employed  in 
Britain. 

VIOLA.  IL.nd.  Eil.2  Flos  rf- 
cens, 

Viola  ndorata  Lift' 

The  March  violet.  The  frefh 
flower. 

Tliis  is  often  found  wild  in 
hedges  and  (hady  places,  and 
flowers  in  March  ;  the  ihops  are 
generally  fupplied  from  gardens. 
In  Ofur  markets  we  meet  with  the 
flovers  of  diflPerent  fpccies  ;  thefe 
may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the 
foregoing  by  their  being  larger, 

of 
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Ratdns  of  tbe  fun.  Tbe;  dried 
grapes  of  the  vitis  Damafctna. 

UVJE  PASS^  M«ow. 
Currants.     The  dried  grapes  of 
the  vitis  Carinthiaca, 

yht  principal  ufe  pf  thefe  is  as 
an  agreeable  fwcet;  they  impart. 
a  very  pleafant  flavour  both  to 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  menftnia. 
The  feeds  or  flones  are  fuppofed 
to  give  a  difagreeable  relifn,  and 
hence  are  generally  diredled  to  be 
taken  out.  The  raifins  of  thfi  fun 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
decoiftion  of  barley,  the  tindture  of 
fenna,  and  the  compound  tindlure 
of  cardamoms. 

UVA  URSI.  '  ILofi^^.  Ed.-}  t'o^ 
Itum. 

^rhutus  ma  tirfi  Lin, 

Whortleberry.     The  leaf. 

The  uva  urfi  is  a  low  fhrub, 
'fomewhat  refembling  the  myrtle. 
It  feems  fir  ft  to  have  been  employ- 
ed in  medicine  in  Spain  and  the 
fouth  of  France  :  it  is  an  indige- 
nous vegetable  of  thefe  countries, 
but  it  grows  alfo  ii)  northern  cli- 
mates, particularly  in  Sweden,  and 
on  the  hills  of  Scotland.  I'he 
leaves  have  a  bitcerifh  aftringent 
tafte  ;  and  their  latter  quality  is 
fo  confiderable,  that  in  certain 
places,  particularly  in  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Ruflia,  they  are  ufed 
for  tanning  leather.  A  watery 
infufion  of  the  leaves  immediately 
ftrikcs  a  very  black  colour  with 
chalybeates. 

The  uva  urfi  feems  fir  ft  to  have 
been  employed  in  medicine  with  a 
view  to  its  aftringeat  power.  With 
this  intention,  it  was  ufed  under 
the  form  of  deco^ion,  for  reftrain- 
ing  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
inenfes,  agaiaft  other  hasmorrhagies, 
in  cafes  of  diarrhoea  and  dyfentery, 


and  for  the  cure  of  cntani 
tioQs.  But  it  had  fallen 
to  difufe  till  its  employ 
again  revived  by  Dr  de 
Vienna.  He  beftowed  ' 
encomiums  on  it,  again 
tions  of  the  kidneys,  bla 
urinary  paflages.'  He 
it  as  capable  of  curing  air 
cafe  of  that  kind  :  and  ev 
that  in  cafes  of  calculus 
ne£t  is  derived  from  its 
tients  after  the  employ r 
pafGng  their  water  eaftly 
out  pain.  It  has,  howe^ 
means  anfwered  the  ex] 
which,  on  thefe  groun 
practitioners  formed  of  i 
many  affe(5lions  of  the  u 
gans,  it  has  proved  to  be 
of  fome  uCe  ;  and  it  has 
ticularly  ferviceable  in  i 
dyfpeptic  fymptoms  in 
and  calculous  cafes.  l\ 
been  ferviceable  in  cyft 
cattarrhus  veficae ;  and  it 
thought  to  be  fometimcs  j 
of  advantages  in  d label 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  fo 
coition,  but  moft  frequen 
of  powder,  from  a  fcr 
drachm  for  a  dofe,  repe* 
or  thrice  a  day, 

WINTERANUi 
TEX.     IBrun.-] 

Winter ania  atomatka  L 

Winter's  bark. 

This  is  the  produce 
growing  about  the  font 
montory  of  America.     I 
difcovered  on  the  coaft  < 
Ian  by  Captain  Winter,  ii 
1567:  the  failors  then 
the  bark  as  a  fpicc,  and  a 
found  it  ferviceable  in  th 
for  which  purpofe  it  is 
fometimes     ufed    in     d 
The  true   Winter's   bar 
often     met    with    in    i 
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caaeOa  alba  being  ^renendly  rub- 
ricated for  ity  and  by  many  it  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  fame  :    Fhere 
ts^  however,  a  confiderable  differ 
rence  bciwceh  them  in  appearance, 
atvid  a   greater   in   quality.     Ti.c 
"Wrmtcr's  bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of 
^  more  cinnamon  colour  than  the 
<;anelLi;  knd  taflcs  much  warmer 
•Si.z)d  more  pungent. 

ZEDOARIA.     iL.nd.    FJ.-] 

Kdmfffria  rotvnda  Lin* 

Zedoary.     The  root. 

Zedoary  is  the  root  (»f  a  plant 

flowing  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
t  is  brought  over  in  oblong 
pieces  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
finger,  or  in  roundifh  ones  about 
*n  inch  in  diameter.  Both  forts 
t*ve  an  agreeable  fragrant  fm-ll, 
and  a  warm,  bitLCrilh,  aromatic 
tafte. 

^  In  diftillation  with  water.  It 
yi<?ld"s  an  ciremial  oil,  pofTjfling 
*^e  fml'U  and  flavour  of  the 
^^doary  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
^"C  remaining  dcco<5lion  is  almoft 
^  Gmple  bitter.  Spirit  llkewife 
^^ngs  over  feme  fmall  Ihare 
^*^  its  flavour  :  ncverthelefs,  the 
'pi-rituous  extra6t  is  confiderably 
5^0rc  gra.tefal  th.m  the  zedoary 
»tf^lf.  ^ 

ZlBETHUM.     [£?r«/7.]  . 

i^iverra  -zihithii  Lin. 

Civet. 
^  This  is  a  foft  un<5luous  fub- 
J^^Tice,  of  a  v.'hire,  brown,  or 
^^ckifh  colour,  brought  from  the 
"^•"aztls,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and 
!*^e  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  contained 
J^  certain  bags,  fituated  in  the 
^^v^er  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani- 
mal of  the  cat  kind. 
_,  The  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is 
'^  perfumes ;  it  is  rarely,  if  ever. 


employed  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

ZiNCUM.  ILnniJ.-]  Lapis  I  a. 
laminans,  Tu.'ii,  FUriolum  album, 
[iVy.]  Zmcum  liiriolatum. 

Zinc. 

This  IS  a  femimetal,  inflamma- 
ble ptrfe  ;  fublimable  into  flowers  ; 
foluble  in  every  acid  ;  not  mifcible 
in  fufion  with  fulphur ;  changing 
copper  into  a  metal,  called  brafs* 
Several  productions  of  this  metal, 
though  not  generally  known  to  be 
fuch,  are  kept  in  the  Ihops  :  as  its 
rich  ore  calamine,  the  white  vi- 
triol, the  pure  white  flowers  of 
zinc  called  Pompo/yx,  and  the  more 
impure  tutiy. 

The  preparations  of  zinc  arc 
employed  piincii)ally  in  external 
applications,  as  opittlialmics.  The 
flowers  levigaicd  into  an  impal- 
pable powder,  form  with  oily  fi:b- 
ftances  an  ufeful  ointmtnr,  and 
with  rofe  and  other  waters,  ele- 
gant collyria,  fur  defluxions  of  thin 
Iharp  humours  on  the  eyes.  They 
are  moderately  aflringent  ;  and 
a<5l,  if  the  levigation  has  been 
duly  performed,  wixliout  acrimony 
or  irritation. 

Internally,  they  ^i-^ve  been  re- 
commended in  epikpfy  and  other 
fpafmodic  affe(5lions,  both  alone 
and  with  the  cu/>rum  a-fitnoniacum  y 
and  fome  think  they  prove  a,n 
ufiful  aJdition*  p  the  Peruvian 
bark  in  intermittcnts. 

Y/hite  vitriol  is  fometimes  given, 
in  dofes  of  from  five  grains  to  half 
a  drachm,  as  an  emetic ;  it  o- 
perates  qnirkly,  and,  if  pure, 
without  violence.  Externally,  it 
is  employed  as  an  ophthalmic,  and 
often  made  the  bafls  of  collyria, 
both  in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion  and  in  difpenfatories :  fuch 
as  the  aqua  %inci  viirio/aii  cum 
,  1  cdvipkori$ 
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camphora  of  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia. 

ZINGIBER.  ILond.  Ed,-]  Ra- 
dix. 

j^momum  %ingiber  Lin. 

Ginger.     The  root. 

This  root  is  brought  frorri  Chi- 
na, and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies. It  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and 
^  hot,  biting,  iiromatic  tafte. 
Redlified  fpirit  extra<5ls  its  vir- 
tues by  infufion,  in*  much  great- 
er perfedion  than  aqueous  liquors  ; 


the   latter  elevate   its  whole  fla» 
vbur    in    di(Hllation,    the  former 
little   or    nothing.      Ginger   is   a 
very   ufeful   fpice    in    cold   flato« 
lent  colics,  and  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility  of    the   inteftines ;    it   doe* 
not  heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  thte 
pepper    kind,   but   its   effects    ares 
more  durable.     It  gives   name  torn 
an  officinal  fyrup,  to  the  Zingibtvs. 
conditum  or  candied  ginger  brought 
from   abroad  ;  enters  the  EUUua  - 
rium   cardiacum^   and  fome    otben 
compofitions. 


General  Rules  for  the  Colleciion  and  Prefervation  c». 

Simples. 


Roots. 

Annual  roots, are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  fhoot  out  ftalks  or 
flowers :  Biennial  ones  chiefly 
in  the  autiimn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  fown  : 
The  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  ofi^,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Being  waftied 
clean  from  dh  t,  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
theyafe  to  be  hune  up  in  a  warm, 
airy  place,  till  fufficiently  dried  ; 
and  when  thoroughly  dry,  they 
ought  to  be  kept  in  tin  cannifters 
with  clofe  covers,  and  in  a  dry 
room .  The  thick<;r  roots  require 
to  be  flit  longitudinally,  or  cut 
tranfverfely  into  thin  flices  and 
hung  with  packthread  in  feftoons, 
fp  that  the  flices  do  not  touch 


each  other.     Such  roots  as  lo 
their   virtues  by  exflccation, 
arc  defired   to  be  prefervcd 
a   frefh    ftate,   for    the   great 
conveniency  of  their  ufe  in  ce 
lain    forms,    are     to     be    ke 
buried   in    dry  fand,  in  a  cc* 
cellar. 


Thfre  are  two  feafons  in  whi- 
the    fiienniul    and    perennial   roi 
are  reckoned    the    moft  vigoroi 
the  autumn  and  fpring  ;  or  rai 
the  time  when  the  ftalks  or  Ica^ 
have^fallen  off,  and  that  in  whi 
the   vegetation    is  juft    to    be; 
again,   or   foon    after   it   has 
gun  J    which   tinfies   are  found 
d  fFer    confiderably    in     differc 
plants.  ^^ 

The  College  of  Edinburgh,  -^^ 
the  two  fir  ft  editions  of  their  pha  .^^' 
macopocias,  dire^cd  them  to  E^^ 


*  \ 
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dbg  ih  the  fpringy  after  the  leaves 
aiefonned;  in  the  third  edition, 
the  aotoxmi  was  preferred.     The 
generality  of  roots  appear,  indeed, 
.    to  be  inoft  efficacious  in  the  fpring  : 
hot.  as  at  this  time  they  are  alfo 
^e    rood  juicy,  and  confcquently 
Arivd  much   in  drying,  and   are 
father  more  difficultly  prefcrvcO,  it 
»s  commonly  thought  more  advife- 
*blc   to  talce  them  up  in  autumn. 
No    rule,  however,  can  be  given, 
*^a.t  fhali  obtain  univerfally  :  arum 
""oot  is  taken  even  in  the  middle  of 
^namer,  without  fufpicion  of  its 
^>«iiig  lefs  a<5live  than  at  other  fea- 
*<>iis  ;  while  angelica  root  is  inert 
^^ring  the  fummer,  in    compari- 
son  of  what  it  is  in  the  autumn, 
^Prtug,  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

*^^KBS  are  to  be  gathered  when 
^lie  leaves  have  come  to  their 
^ull  growth,  before  the  flowers 
Vinfold  :  but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They 
^re  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man- 
^er  as  roots. 

"v^  ^o«>    ^he   gathering   of   leaves, 

*^^re  cannot  perhaps   be  any  uni- 

'^^al   rule,    any   more    than   for 

^Ots ;     for    though    moll    herbs 

^pear    to    be    in    their    greateft 

^^gour   about   the   time   ol    their 

^^wering,  or  a  little  before,  there 

^^e  fome  in  which   the  medicinal 

S^^rts  are  more  abundant  at  an  ear* 

^^r  period. 

^       Thus,  mallow  and  marfhmallow 

'''^aves  are  moft  mucilaginous  when 

^Oung,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 

^^g  approach  more  to  a  woody  na- 

>    ^Vire-      A  difference  of  the  fame 

*^ind  is  more   remarkable   in   the 

^^aves  of  certain  trees  and  Ihrubs  ; 

'^he  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 

^hc   leaves,  of   the  black  poplar 


tree,  have  a  ftrong  fragrant  fmell^ 
approaching  to  that  of  ftorax  ^ 
but  by  the  time  that  the  leaves 
have  come  to  their  full  growth, 
their  fragrance  is  exhauftcd. 

Herbs  are  directed  by  moft  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be 
dried  in  the  ihade  ;  a  rule  which 
appears  to  be  very  juft,  thought 
it  has  fometimes  been  mifunder- 
ftood.  They  arc  not  to  be  'ex- 
cluded from  the  fun's  htat^  but 
from  its  //ghi ;  by  which  their 
colours  are  liable  to  be  altered  or 
dellroyed.  Slow  drying  of  them 
in  a  cool  place  is  far  from  being 
of  any  advantage  :  both  their 
colours  and  virtues  are  preferved 
in  greatell  perfedion,  when  they 
are  dried  haftily  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  or  of  a  common  fire  as 
great  as  that  which  tliey  can  bear 
without  being  fcorched,  efpecially 
the  more  fucculent,  which  are 
otherwife  liable  to  turn  black. 
Odoriferous  herbs,  dried  by  fire 
till  they  become  friable,  difcover 
indeed,  in  this  acrid  ftate,  very 
little  fmell ;  not  that  the  odorous 
matter  is  diffipated  ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  iis  not  being  communi- 
cated from  the  perfectly  dry  fub- 
jed  to  dry  air ;  for  as  foon  as 
a  watery  vehicle  is  fupplied,  whe* 
ther  by  infufing  the  plant  in  wa- 
ter, or  by  expofing  it  for  a  little 
time  to  a  moiil  air,  the  odorous 
parts  begin  to  be  extradled  by 
virtue  of  the  aqueous  moifture, 
and  difcover  themfelves  in  their 
full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  drying 
herbs,  we  have  an  inftance  in  the 
treatment  of  tea  among  the  Chi- 
nefe.  According  to  tl>e  accounts 
of  travellers,  the  leaves,  as  foon 
as  gathered,  are  brought  into  an 
apartment  furnilhed  with  a  number 
of  little  furnaces,  or  ftoves,  each 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  clean 
fmootb 
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fmooth  iron  plate ;  the  leaves  are 
fpread  on  the  plates,  and  kept 
rolling  with  the  hands  till  they  be- 
gin to  curl  up  about  the  edges  ; 
they  are  then  immediately  fwept 
off  oa  tables,  on  which  one  per- 
fon  continues  to  roll  them,  while 
another  fans  thera  that  they  may 
cool  haftily  :  this  procefs  is  repeat- 
ed two  or  three  times,  or  oftener, 
according  as  the  leaves  are  difpo- 
fed  to  unbend  on  ftanding. 

Exsiccation     of    Herbs     and 
Flower?. 

Herbs  and  .flowers  are  to  be 
dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  ftove 
or  common  fire,  and  only  in  that 
quantity  at  a  time  by  which  the 
cfxficcaiion  may  be  very  fooh 
finifhed.  By  this  means  their 
prength  and  native  colour  are  befl 
prtferved. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  fome 
other  herbs  replete  with  a  fubtile 
volatile  matter,  are  to  be  powder- 
ed immediately  after  the  exficca- 
tion,  and  preferved  in  glafs^veffels, 
well  fhut.  '^ 

Flowers. 

Flowers  nre  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a*  clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red 
rofes  are  taken  before  they 
open,  and  the  white  heels 
clipped  off  and  thrown  a- 
way. 

The  quick  drying,  above  re- 
commended for  the  leaves  of  plants, 
is  more  particularly  proper  for 
flowers  ;  in  moft  of  which  both 
the  colour  and  finell  are  more  pe- 
rifliable  than  in  leaves,  and  more 
fubjedl  to  be  impaired  by  flow  ex- 
ficcation.  Of  the  flowers  which 
come  frefh  into  the  apothecaries* 


hands,  the  only  ones  employed 
dry  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
are  red  rofes  ;  and  thefe,  in  all 
the  compofitions  in  which  they 
are  ufed  in  a  dry  ftate,  are  "^x- 
prefsly  ordered  to  be  dried  hafti- 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that 
the  virtues  of  flowers  are  confined 
to  different  parts  of  the  flower  in 
different  plants.  Saffron  is  a  fin- 
gular  produdtion,  being  the  end  of 
the  ftyle  or  piftil.  The  adive 
part  of  chamomile  flowers  is  the 
yellow  difk,  or  button  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  that  of  lilies,  rofes,  clove- 
july.flowers,  violets,  and  many 
others,  the  petala  or  flower-leaves  ; 
while  rofemary  has  little  in  any  of 
thefe  parts,  its  fragrance  refiding" 
chiefly  in  the  flower  cup. 

Fruits  and  Seeds. 

Fruits  are  to  be  gathered  when; 
ripe,  unlefs  otherwife  ordered. 
Seeds  Ihould  be  colle^Sed  when 
ripe  and  beginning  to  grow  dry, 
before  they  fall  off  fpontaneouf. 

Of  the  fruits  whofe  colleftion 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary, ther€  are  few  which  are 
ufed  in  an  unripe  ftate :  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue  as  a 
mild  aftringent  is  much  diminifli- 
ed  by  maturation. 

The  rule  for  collcfting  feeds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the 
others,  all  the  ofiicinal  feeds  be- 
ing in  their  greateil  perfedlioh  at 
the  time  of  their  maturity.  As 
feeds  contain  little  watery  moifture, 
they  require  no  other  warmth  for 
drying  them  than  that  of  the  tem- 
perate air  of  autumn  ;  fuch  as 
abound  with  a  grofs '  exprcflfible 
oil,  fhouid  never  be  expofcd  10  any 
confiderable  heat ;  for  this  would 

ha&en. 
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baften  their  rancidity.  Seeds  are 
bcft  prcfcTved  in  their  natural 
ha&s  pr  coverings,  which  fhould 
be  feparated  only  at  the  time  of 
ofing ;  the  huik»  or  cortical  part, 
fcrving  to  defend  the  feed  from  . 
being  injured  by  the  air. 

Woods  and  Ba?ks- 

The  moft  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  (having  oflF 
their  barks^  is  generally  the 
winter. 

No  woods  of  our  own  growth 
are  now  retained  by  the  London 
or  Edinburgh  Colleges. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether 
barks  are  not  generally  more  re- 
plete with  medicinal  matter  in 
fummer  and  fpring  than  in  winter. 
The  barks  of  many  trees  are  in 
fummer  fo  much  loaded  with  re- 
fin  and  gum,  as  to  burft  fpontanc- 


oufly,  and  difcharge  this  redundant 
quantity.  It  is  faid  tliat  the  bark 
of  the  oak  anfwcrs  bed  for  th^ 
tanners  at  the  time  of  the  rifing 
of  the  fap  in  fpring :  and  as  in 
ufe  in  tanning  depends  on  the  fame 
allringent  quality  for  which  it  is 
ufed  in  medicine,  it  ihould  feem  to 
be  alfo  fictoft  for  medicinal  purpofes 
in  the  fpring.  It  may  be  obferved 
likewife,  that,  in  this  lad  feafon, 
barks  in  general  are  mod  conve- 
niently peeled  ojQT. 

Animal  Substances. 

Animal  fubftanccs  are  to  be  cho- 
fen  in  their  moft  perfect  ftate, 
unlcfs  they  be  ordered  other- 
wife. 

Whatever  virtues  thefe  bodies 
may  have,  they  are  fuppofcd  to 
be  beft  when  they  have  attained  to 
their  conmion  full  growtJi. 
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PREPARATIONS   AND    COMPOSITIONS. 


CHAP.        I. 

pr^parat:iones  simpliciores. 
The  more   simple   preparations. 


QP'ORUNDAM  AQUA  NGN 
SOLUBILIUM  PKjEPARA- 
TlO. 

^^    preparation   of  fome    Suhjlances 
notfoluble  in  water, 

T^    EDUCE  thefe  fiibftances  firft 

'^^^  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder ; 

^^d  pouring  on  a  little  water, 

levigate  it  on  a  hard  and  polifh- 

^c3,   but   not    calcareous,   ftonc, 

^bat  it   may   be   made   as    fine 

^s  poffible.     Dry  this  fine  pow- 

,  ^«r   on   blotting- paper    laid  on 

^halk,  and  fet  it  in  a  warm,  or 

^t  lead  a  dry,  place,  for  fome 

^     ^ays. 

•  ^  this  manner  arc  to  be  prepar- 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral. 
Vi'abs'  claws,  firft  broken  into  fmall 
pieces,    muft    be    waftied    with 
boiling   water    before   they  be 
Jcyigajea.  ^ 


Oyfter-fhells,  firft  cleaned  froip  ad- 
hering impurities. 
Tutty. 
Verdigris. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  cuftomary,  inftead  of 
the  ftone  and  mullet,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  purpofe, 
confifting  of  two  ftones ;  the  up- 
permoft  of  which  turns  horizon- 
tally on  the  lower,  and  has  an  aper- 
ture In  the  middle  for  fupplying 
frefh  matter,  or  for  returning  that 
which  has  already  pafled,  till  it  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  fine- 
nefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies, particular  care  fbould  be  ta- 
ken, whatever  kind  of  inftruments 
be  ufed,  that  they  be  of  fufficient 
hardnefs,  othen^^ife  they  will  be 
abraded  by  the  powders.  The 
haematites,  a  hard  iron  ore,  is  moft 
conveniently  levigated  between  two 
iron  planes  ;  for  if  the  common  le- 
vigating ftones  be  ufed,  the  prepa- 
ration! when  finifiied,  will  contain 

almoft 
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almoft  as  much  foreign  matter 
from  the  inftrument,  as  of  the  he- 
matites. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moiften 
feveral  powders  in  levigation,  with 
rofe,  balm,  and  other  diftilled  wa- 
ters :  thefe,  neverthelefs,  have  no  . 
advantage  above  common  water, 
fince  in  the. fubfequent  exficcation 
.they  mud  nece/Tarily  exhale,  lea- 
ving the  medicine  pofTcfTtd  of  no 
other  virtue  than  what  irright  be 
equally  expected  from  it  when  pre- 
pared with  pure  water. 

Some  few  fubitances,  indeed, 
are  more  advantageoiifly  levigated 
with  fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
A  little  fpirit  may  be  added  to 
animal  fiibllances,  if  tjie  weather 
be  very  hot,  and  large  quantities 
of  them  are  prepared  at  once,  to 
ppcvent  their  running  into  putre- 
ladlion ;  an  accident  which,  in 
thofe  circumftances,  fometimes 
happcus  v^hen  they  are  levigated^ 
with  water  only.  Crabs'  eyes, 
which  abound  with  animal  gelati- 
iious  matter,  are  particulaily  lia- 
ble to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  above  for  re- 
ducing antimony,  calamine,  and 
tutty,  to  the  greateft  fubtili:y 
pcffible,  demands  particular  at- 
tention. The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  laft  are 
vfually  applied,  ^requires  them  to 
i>e  perfe^ly  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  grofs  irritating  panicles. 
The  fi^ft,  whwn  not  thoroughly 
comminuted,  might  not  only,  by 
its  fharp  needle-like  fpicula,  wound 
the  (lorn ach,  but  lilcewifcanfwers 
litth  valuable  purpofe  as  a  medi- 
cine, proving  either  an  ufelefs  load 
upon  the  vifcera,  or  at  bed  pafling 
off  without  any  other  fenfible  eS 
fc<5t  than  an  increafe  of  the  grofTer 
evacuations  ;  while,  if  reduced  to 
a  great  degree  of  fincncfe,  it  turns 


out  a  medicine  of  confidi 
ficacy. 

1'he  mod  fuccefsful  r 
obtairting  thefe  powder 
requifite  tenuity,  is,  to 
the  finer  pnrts  by  means 
and  continue  levigating  th 
der  till  the  whole  bee 
enough  to  remain  for  f< 
fufpended  in  the  fluid  ;  th 
is  received  in  the  Edinbu 
macopoeia,  and  there  di 
the  preparation  of  the 
article. 

ANTIMONIUM     PRi 
TUM. 

^       '  Ei'inhurgb, 

Tr spared  Antimon^ 

Let  the  antimony  be  firft 
in  an  iron  mortar,  and 
gated  on  a  porphyry  wi 
water.  After  this,  pi 
a  large  velfel,  and  pou 
tity  of  warer  on  it- 
velfcl  he  repeatedly  fha 
the  finer  part  of  the  po^ 
be  dlffufed  through  th 
the   mudJv  liquor  is   t 

^    poured   otF,   anJ    fet   b 
fine  powder  fettles. 

The  gvofs   part,  which   t 
would  not  fiifnend,  is 
ther  levigated,  and  trea 
fame  manner. 

B?  this  method,  pow( 
be  obtai:.cd  of  any  reqniri 
of  tenuity  ;  and  without 
mixcure  of  the  g*ofs  par 
are  always  found  to  r 
them  after  long  continue 
tion  ;  all  ihe  coarfer  mat 
at  firffc,  and  the  finer  poi 
tinues  fufpended  in  the  wa 
er  and  longer,  in  proport 
degree  of  its  finenefs.  1 
proccfs  may  likewifc  be 
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*  gcoofly  applied  to  other  hard  pulre* 
rifiibie  bodies  of  the  mineral  king- 

-donif  or  artificial  p^paratlons  of 
them ;  provided  they  be  not  foluble 
■n,  or  fpecifically  lighter  than  wa- 
ter. The  animal  and  abforbent 
powders,  crabs'  claws,  crabs*  eyes, 
oyftcr-flicllf,  egg-fhells,  chalk,  co- 
^^,  &€.  are  not  well  adapted  to  this 
treatment;  nor  indeed  do  chcy 
require  it.  Thcfe  fubftances  are 
>'eadily  fokble  in  acid  juices  with- 
out mnch  comminution :  if  no 
^cid  be  contained  in  the  fir  ft  paf- 
^ges,  tISy  are  apt  to  concrete, 
"^v-ith  the  mucous  matter  uiually 
lodged  there,  into  hard%  indif- 
^oluble  mafles  ;  the  greater  degree 
of  BiHnefs  they  are  reduced  to,  the 
''^otc  they  are  difpofed  to  |jrm 
*^ch  concretions,  a^id  become  lia- 
We  to  obftru(fl  the  orifices  of  the 
"xiall  veffcls. 

CALAMINARIS     LAPIS 
PRiEPARATUS. 

Edin. 
Prepared  Ca/amine* 

^Jilamine,  prcvloufly  calcined  by 
brafs-founders,  is  to  be  treated 
in  ^e  fame  manner  as  anti- 
mony. 

A^  calamine    is    intended    for 

^^ternal  application,  and  often  to 

P^rts    very    eafily    irritated,    too 

\     ^uch  pains  cannot  be  beftowed  in 

*  educing  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

^        CRETA   PRjEPARATA. 
Edin. 
Prepared  Chalk. 

Chalk   'firft    triturated    and   then 

*♦;      tfj^^^^^^tly  walhed    with   water, 

till  it  imparts  to  the  water  nei- 

"  ther  tafte  nor  colour,  is  to  be 

treated  in  the  fame  nuiUiner  as 

antimony.  Mm 


CANCRORUM  LAPILLI 

PRiEPARATI,     FVLGO 

OCULI  CANCRORUM. 

Mdw, 

PrepunJ  Crabi*  Stones. 

'   TUTIA  PR^PARATA. 

Edin, 
Prepared  Tuity. 

Thefe  are  to  be  prcpiired  like 
antimony. 

TESTJB  OSTREARUM. 
PR^PARATiE. 

\        Edin. 
Prepared  Oj/ier-Jbelh.  , 

After  being  well  cleaned  from 
adhering  impurities,  they  are 
to   be  prepared    like     antimo- 

J^DIPIS  SUTLLJE,  SEVIQUE 
OVILLI  PRjEPARATIO. 

Lund* 
The  preparation  of  hog's  lard  and 

mutton  fuet%  , 

AUXUNGIA    PORCINA 

PRiEPARATA. 

Edin. 

Pr (pared  Hog's  Lard. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt 
them  over  a  flow  fire ;  then  fe» 
parate  ihem  from  the  membranes 
by  ftraining. 

The  apothecary  will  in  gener?d 
find  it  more  for  his  intereft  to 
purchafe  hog's  lard  and  mutton 
fuet  ready  prepared  th?»n  to  pre- 
pare them  for  himfelf:  for  the 
procefs  req.iires  to  be  ^vcry  cau- 
tioufly  conducted,  to  prevent  the 
fat  -  from  burning  .  or  turning 
black  . 
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AMMONIACI    GUMMl    PU- 
RIFICATIQ/ 

The  purificadon  of  gum  ammontacum. 
Loml. 

^  If  giipi  ammidniac  do  not  fecm  lo 
l^  pure,  boil  it  io  water  tilljt 
becooie  foft ;  then  fquccze 
it  through  a  canvas  bag,  by 
means  of  a  prefs,  liet  it  re- 
main at  reft  till ,  the.  refin^^s 
part  fubfide ;  then  evaporate  the 
vrater  ;  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  evaporation  rcftore  the  re- 
.  finous  party  mixing  it  with  the 
gummy. 

\n  t^je  fame  manner  ^e  purified 
afkfoctida  and  fuch  like  gum- 
refins. 

You  may  alio  purify  any  gjum 
ivhich  melts  eafily^  fuch  as  Gal^ 
b^um,  by  putting  it  idwanox- 
bnidder,  and  holding  it  in  boil- 
ing water  till  it  be  fo  foft  thax 
it  can  be  feparated  from  }ts  im- 
purities by  prefling  through  a 
-  coarfe  linen  cloth.  ' 

In  ftraining  all  the  guxhs,  care 
(hould  be  taken  that  the  heat  be 
neither  greats  nor  long  continu- 
ed;  oiherwife  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  their  mor^-aftive  volatile 
matter  will  he  loft  ;  an  inconve- 
jdiencc  which  cannot,  by  any 
care,  be  wholly  ^voided.  Hmcc 
the  purer  tears,  unftrained,  are 
in  general  to  be  preferred,  for 
internal  ufe,  to  the  ft  rained 
gums. 

'■A«  additional  reafqn  for  this 
preference  is,  that  fome  of  the 
pfum-refins,  purified  in  the  com- 
mon -  way,  by  folntion  in  water, 
cxpreiOoOji  and  evaporation,  4re 
nor  fo  eafyly  foluble  in  aqueous 
menftrua  after,  as  before,  /uch 
fiepuration.      On    tliefe   accounts 


this  procefs  is  entirely  omitted  hf 
the  Edinburgh  College ;  and  ia 
every  cafe'Vwhcre  a  gummy  rc- 
fmous  fubftance,  before  it  be  ta- 
ken, is  to  be  di/Tolved  in  water, 
it  may  be  as  efFe^ually  freed  from 
impurities  at  the  tirhe  of  folu- 
tion  as  by  this  procefs.  And 
when  it  is  to  be  employed  in  a 
folid  ftate,  care  ftiould  be  ta- 
ken.^hat  the  purer  partsi  alone  be 
fel*ed.  .^ 

CORNU  CERVI  USTJO. 

7hfi  bumittg  of  barijboi  n, 

Lund, 

^um  pieces  of  hartfhom  till  they 
become  perfedly  white  ^  then 
Induce  them  to  a  very  fine 
powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally 
employed  in  this  operation*  are 
thofe  left  after  diftillation*         « 

In  the  burning  of  .hartftiQrn,  a 
ftrong  fire  and  the  ixtt.  admiflion 
of  air.are  neceffary.  The  potter's 
furnace  was  formerly  dire^ed  for 
the  fake  of  convenience ;  but  any 
common  furnace  or  ftove  will  do.  . 
If  the  pieces  of  hofn  be  laid  on 
fome  lighted  charcoal,  fpread  on 
the  bottom  of  the  grate,  they  "• 
will  be  burnt  to  whitenefs^  ftiU 
retaining  their  original  foim. 

Burnt    harifhom    is    not    now 
ctmfidercd   as   a  pure  earth,    ha-     i 
ving  been  foutid  to  be  a  compound    ^  •' 
of  calcareous  earth  and  phofphoric 
acid.     It   is    the   weakeft   of    the^K 
animal  abforbents,  and  is  difficult- 
ly foluble  in  acids ;  but  whether 
it  be  of  equal  or  faj>erfcr  nfis  in 
diarrhoeas   to  more  powerful   ab- 
forbents, muft  be  left  to  obfei^fgu 
tion.  '^■' 

HER- 
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MEL  DESPUIvIATUM, 

Edin, 

Purifitd  hurley. 


•HERBARUM    et    FLORUM 

EXSICCATIO. 

Land. 

The  drying  of  herbs  and  fi'j'a>ers. 

Melt  the  honey^by  the  heat  of  ^ 
JLet  thefe,  fpread   out  lightly,  be        water    bath;  and    reraoVe    the 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat.      '  fcum. 


FJln. 
'  Herbs  and  flowers  muft  be  dried 
by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  ftove  or 
common  fire,  in  fuch  quantities 
at  a  time,  that  the  .pfocefs  may 
be  fpeedily  finifhed  ;  for  by  diis 
-means  their  medical  powers  are 
beft  preferred.  The  tcft  of 
which  is  the  perfcA  preA:rva- 
tion  of  their  natural  cdour. 
The  leaves  of  cicuca,  and  of 
other  plants  containing  a  vo- 
latile matter,  mud  be  im- 
kiediately  pounded,  after  being 
dried,  and  afterwards  kept 
in  a  phial  with  a  ground-ftbp- 

The    directions    given    by  the 

.    XondiDn  College  are  here  l^fs  ex- 

plicit,  and  lefs  proper  than  thofe 

of    the  Edinburgh  College :    for 

Acre  can    be    no    doubt  of   the 

•  propi;iety    of    drying    thefe    fub- 
.-    fiances  haftil^,  by  the  aid  of  ar- 

Vficial  heat,  rather  than  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  artificial  heat,  the  only 
caution  requiGte  is  to  avoid  burn-> 
ijOg ;  and  of  this  a  fufficient  ted 
^s  afforded  by  the  preCervation  of 
^colour.  And-  the  dire^ion  given' 
9^  j^*^*^  ^^  <3Cuta  may  be  fol- 
lowec^i  moft  cafes  where  flowers 
and  herbs  arc  kept  and  exhibhed 
JD  powder. 

-.   MELLIS  l>ESPUWfATia 

*  .  Lond. 

The  purifymg  of  honey. 


TiE  intentfon  of  this  proceft 
is  to  purify  the  honey  from  wax, 
or  other  drofTy  matters  that  adhere 
to  it,  or  are  fometimes  fraudulenriy 
mixed  with'  it.  When  the  honey 
is  rendered  liquid  and  thin  by  the 
heat,  thefe  lighter  matters  rife 
freely  to  the  ftrrface. 

MILLEPEDJE    PR-/EPARA- 

TYO. 

.  Lond, 

The  preparation  of  mlUpeds. 

MILLEPEDE    PRJEPARA. 

Kdin, 
Prepared  tmllepeds. 

The  millq)edes  arc  to  be  inclofed: 
in  a  thin  canvas  eloth,  and  fuf- 

■*.  peaded  over  hot  proof  fpirit 
in  a  clofe  veflel,  till  they  be- 
killed  by  the  (leam^  and  render- 
ed friable. 

This  b  a  Convenient  way  of 
rendering  millepedes  pulverifable, 
without  endangering  any  k>fs  of 
fuch  virtues  as  they  may  po/Tefs. 

The  diredHons  given  by  both 
Colleges  are  precifely  the  fame, 
and  delivered  m  almod  the  fame 
words. 

PULPARUNf  EXTRACTIO. 
*'  E^n. 

7he  exlra6iion  ofpulpf. 

Boil  unripe  -pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe 

ones  i£  they  be  dry,  in  a  fmalt 

quantity 
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quantity  of  water  until  they  be- 
come foft.:  then  prcfs  out  the 
pulp  through  a  hair  (leve,  and 
afterwards  boil  it  down  to  the 
coi^Bftence  of  honey  in  an  earth- 
en vcffcl,  over  a  gentle  fire ; 
taking  care  to  keep  ftirring  the 
matter  continually. 

The  pulp  of  caffia  fiftularis  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  boild6  out 
-from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  redu- 
ced afterwards  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftence^  by  evaporating  the 
water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both 


Bt  this  method  the  fquill  driet 
much  fooner  tha^  when  its  feveral 
coats  are  only  feparated,  as  has 
been  ufitally  direded ;  the  inter- 
nal part  is  here  laid  bare,  bat,  in 
each  of  the  entire  coats,  it  is 
covercltl  with  a  thin  ikin,  which 
impedes  the  exhalation  of  the 
moifture.  The  root  lofes  in  this 
procefs  four-fifths  of  its  original 
weight;  the  parts  ^hich  exhale 
appear  to  be  merely  watery  :  fix 
grains  of  tl^e  dry  root  being  equi- 
valent to  half  a  drachm  of  the 
frelh :  a  circumftance  to  be  par- 


ripe  and  frefh,  are  to  be  prefTed^^  ticularly  regarded  in  the  exhibi 
out  through  the  fieve,  without' 
any  previoui  boiling. 

In  the  extradion  of  pulps,  the 
diredtion  of  both  Colleges  fo*  nearly 
agree,  that  it  is  unneceflafy  to 
give  a  feparate  tjranfiation  of  each. 
We  may  only  bbferve,  that  the 
London  College,  inftSad  of  foften- 
ing  the  fruits  by  boiling  them  in 
a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  direct 
them  to  be  put  in  a  moid  place. 
This  diredion,  though  proper  in 
ibme  cafes,  i$^  not  generall)(  the^  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 


tion  of  this  medicine.  In  the 
preceding  editions  of  our  phar- 
macopoeias, a  particular  caution 
was  given,  not  to  ufe  an  iron  knife 
for  cutting  fquills^  but  one  of 
wood,  ivory,  or  bone :  the  reaflin 
of  (his  caution  is  faid  to  be,  not 
fo  much  that  the  fquill  would  re- 
ceive any  ill  qualities  from  the 
iron;  as, that  its  acrid  juic^  ad- 
hering to  the  knife,  might  render 
a  wound  received  by  it  extrenely 
painful,  or  ^ven  dangerous :  but  as 


moft  fuitab)e 
SCILL^ 


EXSTCCATIO.. 

Lond, 
^  The  drybig  of  fquilU* 

SCILLA  EXSICCAf  a/ 

Edm. 

DricdfquuU 

Let  the  iquill,  cleared  from  its 
outer  fkin,  be  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  fiices,  and  dried  with 
a  gentle  heat.  "UHien  proper- 
ly managed,  thefquil  is  friable, 
and  retains  its  biturnef^  and 
acrimonv.  *• 


from  fucb  an  accident,  the  direct 
tion  appears  unnece^ary.  Dried 
fquills  furaifh  us  with  a  medicine, 
fometimes  advantageoufly  employ- 
ed a«  an  emetic,  often  as  an  eac- 
^e^orant,  but  ftill  xpore  frequent- 
ly as  a  powerful  diuretic. 

SPOJJGIJE  USTIO.     ^ 
land* 

Cut  the  fponge  in  pieces,  and  bruife, 
it,    and  when    feparated  from 

■"  its  gritty  matter,  Jiurn  it  in  a 
clofe  iron  vefleU  until  it  becofties 
black  and  friable;    afterwards 
'rub  it  to  a  very  fine  powder.     ^ 
SPONGM7 
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)5P0NGIA  USTA. 
Burnt  fponge. 
Pat  the  fponge,  cut  into  a  fmall 


piece, 


and  well  freed  from  ad- 


hering earthly  matteis,  into  a 
clofe  earthen  veCeh'  Place  it  on 
the  fire,  and  let  it  be  ftirred 
frequently  till  it  become  black 
and  friable ;  then  reduce  it  to 
a  powder  in  a  glafs  or  marble 
mortar. 


This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe 
for  a  contiderable  time,  and  em- 
ployed againft  fcrofulous  diforders 
and  cutaneous  foulDcfTes,  in  dufe» 
of  a  fcruple  and  upwards.    Its  vir- 
tues feem'to  depend  on  a  volatile 
^It  juft  formed,  and  combined  with 
its  own  oil.     l£the  fponge  be  di- 
^  ftilled  with  a  (Irong  heat»  it  yields 
a  large  proportion  of  that  f<i1t  in 
its  proper  form.     The  fait  is  in 
thif  preparation  fo  .far  extricated, 
that  if  the  burnt  fponge  be  ground 

*  in  a  brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the 
metal,  fo  as  to  contract  a  difagree- 

,  able  taint,  and  fometinies  an  emetic 

*  quality. 

'   ji^  Bees,    earthworms,  and    other 
^animal  fubdances,  have   by  fome 
'  been  prepared  in  the  fame  manner, 
0  and  Recommended  in  difEerent  dif- 
eafes :  but  as  Uiefe  fubftances  fall 
much  (hort  of  f(Songe  in  the  quan- 
tity  of'  volatile    fait    producible 
from  them  by  fire,  they  are  pro-  . 
bably   iAferiot   alfe    in   medicinal 
'  efficacy.     Of  all  the  animal  mat-^ 
ters  that  have  been  tried,  raw  filk 
is  the  only  one  which  exceeds,  or 
equals  fponge,  in  the  produce  of 
fait. 

A  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 

'fite  for  managing  this  procefs  in 

perfe«5tion.     The  i^nge  (hould  be 

cut  fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome  time 

in  a  mortar,  that  all  the  (lony 
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matters  may  be  got  out,  which, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
fponge  when  prepared,  will  fome- 
times  amount  to  a  confiderable 
quantity.  The  burning  fhould  be 
difcontinued  as  foon  as  the  mat- 
ter is  becohie  thoroughly  black. 
If  the  quantity  put  into  the  vcffel 
at  once  be  large,  the  outfide  will 
be  faffiK:ient),y  burnt  before  the  tn- 
fide  be  afi'e<^ed :  and  the  volatile 
fait  of  the  former  will  in  part 
efcape,  before  that  of  the  latter  is 
begun  to  be  formed.  The  beft 
method  of  avoiding  this  inconve- 
nience feems  to  be,  to  keep  the 
fponge  continually  ftirring,  in  fuch 
a  machine  as  is  ufed  for  the  roail- 
ing  of  coffee. . 

From  this  ctrcum (lance,  the 
iron  vcifel  direfted  by  the  London 
College  is  preferable  to  the  earthen 
one  dire(5ted  by  that  of  Edinburgh, 
But  the  pounding  in  a  glafs  or 
marble  mortar,  is  a  necefiary  cau- 
tion which  the  London  College 
have  omitted. 


STYRACIS  PURIFICATIO. 

Lond, 
The  purification  r^fjlorax. 

DifTolve  the  (torax  in  re^ified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  and  ftrain  the  fo- 
lution :  afterwards  reduce  it  to 
a  proper  thicknefs  with  a  gentle 
heat, 

Storax  was  formerly  dire^ed 
to  be  purified  by  means  of  water  ; 
hence  it  was  ftyled^^Tjax  cvllatio  : 
but  the  method  now  adopted  is 
much  preferable,  for  the  aftive 
parts  of  the  ftorax  totally  dirfolve 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  the  impuiilie* 
alone  being  left.  And  as  thefe 
adive  parts  do  not  rife  in  diftiila- 
tion,  the  fpirit  may  be  again  re- 
covered by  diftillation. 

MU- 
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MUCILAGINUM  •    EXTRAC 
TIO.    - 
Gen. 
Tfhe  extraSion  tf  mucilages. 

Boil  the  gums  or  mucilaginous 
feeds  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  till  it  becomes  vifcid, 
nearly  refembling  the  white  of 


^n  egg ;  and  then  ftrain  it  by 
prefTure  through  a  linen  cloth. 
Although  this  procefs  be  not  gi- 
ven in  either  of  our  pharmacopoeias* 
yet  it  might  have  been  adopted* 
with  advantage :  It  is  certainly  a 
very  good  method  *f or  obtaining 
a  pure  mucilage  from  fuch  vege- 
tables as  contain  any.. 


C     H     Ar    P^ 


% 


♦i^ 


*    .. 
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CHAP. 


II. 


CONSERVE. 


CONSERVES. 


^J^Onservbs  are  compofiiions  of 
V^  fugar  and  recent  vegetable 
matters  beaten  together  into  an' 
amiform  mafs. 

This  management  is  introd\iced 
for  7»feferving  certain  fimples  un- 
dtied  in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
as  little  altera^ll^  as  pofTible  of 
their  native  virtues  :  and  to  fomc 
lubjc(^  it  is  very  advantageoufly 
appl?dk  Vegetables,  whofe  vir- 
tues are  loft  or  dcftroyed  by  dry- 
ing, may  in  this  form  be  long  kept 
uninjured:  for  by  carefully  fecu- 
ring  the  mouth  of  the  containing 
▼eflel,  the  alteration,  as  well  as 
^iflipation,  of  their  adlive  princi- 
ples, is  generally  prevcBftd ;  and 
ftb  fugar  prcferves  them  from  ^c 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables 
would  otherwLfe  undergo. 

There  are,  however,  fever al  ve- 
getables whofe  virtues  are  impaired 
by  this  treatment.     Mucilaginous 

•  fubftances,  by  long  lying  with 
fugar,  become  lefs  gfifeinous  ;  ^d 
aftringeu^  become  fenfibly  fofter 
on  the  palate.  JVftiifjr  of  the  fra- 
granrfiowjrs  are  of  fo  tender  %i\d 
deUcate  a  textiue  as  almoll  entire- 
ly To  lofe  vfcelr  peculiar  qiialitigt 
on  being  beaicn  (A  l)ru!re<l. 

Tnj^entmi,  it  ir  obv^o'is,  that  in 
this  {orrn,  on  accountof  the  large- 

"^dxpixrure  of  fugar,  only  fubftances 
of  confidcrable  d€tlvlty  can  be  takccr 


to  advantage  as  medicines ;  andy 
indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefent 
confidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries 
to  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  as  intermedia  for  joining  them 
together.  They  arc  very  con- 
venient for  reducing  into  bolnfef 
or  pills  the  more  ponderous  pow- 
ders, as  calomel,  the  calces  of  iron 
and  other  mineral  preparations ; 
which  will  not  cohere  with  liquid, 
or  lefs  confiftent  matters,  as  fy- 
rups. 

The  (hops  were  formerly  en- 
cumbered with  many  conferves 
altogether  infignificant ;  the  few 
now  retained  have  in  general  either 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anf>yering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines. 
Their  common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a.nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be 
taken  up  at  once  or  t*^ice  upon 
the  point  of  a  knife.  There  is  in 
general  no  great  danger  of  exceed- 
ing in  this  particular. 


NSKRVJE. 
ABSINTHII  MARITIMr, 

Of/'ea  ivor*n^ooti. 
CORTICIS  EXTERIORIS 
'^  AURANTII        HISPA- 

lENSiS. 
Of  the  outer  rind  of  the  Seville 


orawge. 


^ 


LUJULiE. 


2io 


Conferves. 
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LUJULiE. 
Of  wood'forreL 
ROS/E-  RUBRiE. 
Of  the  red  rofe  ; 
Londi 

Kuck  the  leaves  from  the  ftalks, 

•  $md  the  unblown  petals  from 
the  cups,  taking  off  the  heels. 
Rafp  off  the  outer  rind  of  the 
oranges  by  a  grater  ;  tlien  beat 
each  of  them  with  a  wooden 
peftle  in  a  marble  mortar,  firft 

■  by  themfelves,  and  afterwards 
vj'wh  three  times  their  weii^ht  of 
double  refined  fugar,  until  they 

•  be  mixed. 

CONSERV.T.. 

MENTHi^  SATIVTT.  FO- 
LIORUM     RECENTIUM, 
Of  tbf  frejh  leaves  of  mitft, 
ROSJE    RUBRJE    PETA- 

LORUM  NONDUM  EX- 

fLICATORUM. 
Of  red  rofe  buds, 
AURANTIORUM       HIS- 

PALENSIUM    CORTI- 

CIS  EXTERIORIS  RE- 
•      CENTIS    RADULA  A- 

15RASI. 
Of  the  >>uter  rind  of  St"ffi//e  o- 

r tinges  rafped  off  hy  a  graUi\ 
CYNOSBATl     FRUCTUS 

MATURI  PULPAL  a  fe^ 

rninibus  eorumque  pnbe  fJli- 

e\ti  purgatic. 
Of  the,  pulp  of  ripe  heps  freed 

from  the  feeds  and  down  ad" 

hering  to  them. 
Ldtn, 

^.'K  '    .... 
Beat  each  of  thcfe  to  a  ptflp,  pa- 
dually  adding  during  the  beat- 
ing three  times  •their  weight  of 
double  refined  fugar. 

The  fugar  fliould  be  pounded  by 
ilfeli,  and  paifcd  through  a  fiey?, 


before  it  be  mixed  with  the  re* 
getable  mafs,  for  without  this  it 
cannot  be  properly  incorporated* 
Rofe  buds,  and  fome  other  vege- 
tables, are  prepared  for  mixing 
with  iu^ar  by  a  fmall  wooden  miu 
contrived  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  fame  manner  conferves 
may  be  prepared  from  many  other 
vegetables.  But  befides  the  con- 
f^rves  for  which  general  dire^lions 
are  given,  there  are  otheri,  for* 
which  our  pharmacopoeias  have 
thotight  it  neceffary  to  give  p^fe* 
ticular  directions.  But  before  If? 
king  notice  of  thofc,  it  is  neceffa- 
ry to  mention  the  medical  proper- 
ties of  the  conferves  above  chu* 
merattd. 

CONSERVE  LUJULiE-  '- 
Ccnferve  ofwoodforrtf. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  ai^ grate- 
ful conferve  ;  in  tafte  it  is  lightly 
acidnlous,  with  a  peculiar  flAvour» 
like  that  of  green  tea.  It  is  taken 
occafionally  for  quenching  thirft, 
and  cooling  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
in  di^empcrs  where  the  heat  of 
the  body^  much  increafed.  • 

CONSERVA   ABSINTHII 

MARITIMI. 

Lond, 

Conferve  offca  womiwdod. 

Tub  confc^ve  of  wormwood  has 
been  celebriiled  in  dropfies  :  Mat- 
tliiolus  relates,  that  feve|al  perfons 
were  cured  Ky  It  of  that  diftempcr 
without  the  HPj  (lance  d(h  any 'other 
medicine.  Wliere  the  diforde|Un- 
deed  proceeds  from  a  Ample  laxity 
or  fliiccidity  of  the  folids,  the  con- 
tinued ufe  of  dii^  medicine  n^ay  be 
of  fome  fervice  ;  as  it  appears  to 
be   an   elegant  mild  corroborant* 

^      It 


Chap.  II. 


Conferves. 
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It  is  direftcd  to  be  given  in  the 
dofe  of  half  an  ounce  about  three 
hours  before  meals. 

m 

CONSERVA  ROSyE  RUBR.*:. 
Lond.  Edin. 
Qonferve  ofrtd  rofts. 

This   is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  conferve.  A  drachm  or  two 
diflblyed  in    warm    milk,  is  fre- 
quently given  as  a  flight  reftrtn- 
^ent,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
-fUid  likewife  in  coughs  and  phthi- 
'  deal  complaints.     In  the  German 
ephcmerides,  examples  are  related 
of  very  dangerous  phthifis  cured 
by  the  continued  ufe  of  this  medi- 
cine :  In  one  of  thefe  cafes^  twen- 
ty pounds   of  the  conferve   were 
ciken  in  the  fpace  of  z  month ; 
and  in  another,,  upwards  of  thirty* 
Riverius    mentions  feveral    other 
inftances  of  tliis  kind.     There  is, 
liowei^y  much  room  for  fallacy 
in  fnch  obfervations ;    as  phthifis 
has  not  at  all  times  been  accurate- 
ly diftinguiflied  from  obftinate  ca- 
tarrhs, and  fome  other  affedions  : 
the  antifeptic  property  of  the  fugar 
nay  perhaps  have  fome  (hare  in 
iheeffea. 
■V 
CONSERVA    AURANTIO- 
RUM.^ 
Lcmd,  Edin, 
Cunferve  of  Seville  orangeu 

This  conlerve  is  a  very  elegant 
one,  containing  all  the  virtues  of 
the  peel  in  a  form  fufiiciently  a- 
greeable,  both  with  regard  to  the 
dofe  and'  the  conveniency  of  ta- 
king. It  is  a  pleafant  warm  fto- 
machic ;  and  with  this  intentioa  is 
frequently  ufed. 


CONSERVA     MENTH-E. 

Edin. 

Confervje  9/ mint. 

The  conferve  of  mint  retains 
the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  herb. 
It  is  given  in  weaknefles  of  the 
^mach  and  retchings  to  von^it :  • 
and  frequently  does  fervic?  in  ffiime 
cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the 
warmer  and  more  a^ive  prepa- 
rations of  mint  would  be  lefs  pro- 
per. 

CONSERVA  ARL 

Lond» 

Conferve  of  arum. 

Take 
The  frefli  root  of  arum  bmifed, 

half  a  pound ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  a  pound 
and  a  half; 
Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar. 

The  root  of  arum,  in  its  recent 
ftate,  is  a  fubftance  of  great  ac- 
tivity; but  this  aAivity  is  almoft 
entirely  loft  in  drying.  Hence 
the  compound  powder  which  had 
formerly  a  place  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias is  now  rejeded.  And  as 
neither  water  nor  fpirit  eztraA 
its  adivity,  this  conferve  is  the 
bed  form  in  which  it  can  be  pre- 
ferved  in  our  (hops.  It  may 
be  given  to  adults  in  dofes  of  a 
drachm. 

CONSERVA  CYNOSBATL 

Londn 
Conferve  of  heps. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  ripe  hepsi  one  pound ; 
Double  refined  fugar  powderedi 

twenty  ounces. 
Mix  them  into  a  conferve. 


The  conferve  of  heps  is  of  fome 
N  n  efteem 
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cfteem  as  a  foft  coolings  reftrin- 
gezit;  three  or  four  drachms  or 
xnore  are  given  at  a  time,  in  bili- 
pus  flaxes,  fharpnefs  of  urine,  and 
hot  indifpofitions  of  tlie  ftomach  : 
A  good  deal  of  care  is  reqaidte  on 
the  part  of  the  apothecary  in 
milking  this  conferee ;  the  pulp 
is  apt  to  carry  with  it  fome  of  the 
prickly  fibres,  with  which  the  in- 
£de  of  the  fruit  is  lined :  iftfiefe 
be  retained  in  the  confcrve,  they 
will  irritate  the  ftomach  fo  as  to 
occaflon  vomitmg.^ 

CONSERVA      PRUNI     SYL- 

Vestris. 

Lond.  EiRn, 
Conferue  of  Sloes,  ^ 

Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire 
that  they  may  foften,"  taking 
care  that  they  be  not  broken ; 
then,  the  floes  being  taken  out 
of  the  water,  prefs  out  the 
pulp,  and  roii^  it  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  double  re- 
fined fugar  pito  a  conferee. 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  a- 
(Iringent,  and  may  be  giveifi  as 
fuch  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three 
drachms.  The  degree  of  its  aftrin- 
gency  will  vary  according  to  the 
maturity  of  the  floes,  and  length  of 
time  for  which  the  conferve  l^as 
been  kept. 

CONSERVA  SCILL^. 
Lond, 
Conferee  of  Squills*  . 

Take  of 

Frefli  fic^uills,  one  ounce ; 

•Double  re6ned  fugar,five  ounces. 
^w  then  together  in  a  niortar 
into  a  con^rye. 

1  Hit  cnnierve  is  dircAed  to  be 
prrpatcd  ^n  a  finall  <}uanuty,  to 


euard  againft  its  varying  in 
ftrength.  It  may  be  given,  to 
adults,  in  dofes  of  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  fcruples,  efpetiallj 
when  frefli.  jj^ 

The  conferve  of  fquills  is  a  more 
uncertain  and  lefs  agreeable  mode 
of  exhibitine  this  article,  than 
the  powder  of  the  dried  root  made 
into  pills,  or  a  bolus  with  any 
other  conferve. 

CONSERVA   FOLIORUM 
CEREFOLII. 

Suec: 
Conferoe  ofChtroiL 

Take  of 

Frefli  leaves  of  chervil, 
Double  refined  fugar,  each  equal 
parts.  . 

Beat  them  together  into  a  con- 
ferve. 

Chervil  has  by  fome  been 
extolled  as  an  ufefnl  diuretic; 
and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
mod  pleafant  forms  under  which 
it  can  be  exhibited. 

CONSERVA    MILLEPEDA- 

RUM. 

Brun. 

Conferve  of  NEJlepeds. 

Take  of 

Live  millepeds,  one  pound  ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  two  pounds 
and  an  half. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  ccn«« 
ferve. 

If  the  millepeds  poflefs  thofe 
virtues  which  fome  have  alleged, 
this  is  one  of  the  beft  forms  in 
which  they  can'  be  exhibited ; 
and  as  they  are  frequently  pre- 
fer! bed  for  children,  it  may  be 
eafily  taken,  when  other  formt 
cannot  be  introduced. 

CON. 
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CONSERVA  ROSARUM  VI-  This  may  be  in  fomt  cafes  an 

TRIOLATA.  ufefulmeansoffomewkatincreafiQg 

firun.  the  aftringency  of  the  confenre  ef 

*     VMohaedconferve  of  rofes.  rofes  :    But  for  thefe  pnrpofes  for 

which  the  vitriolic  acid  is  in  gene- 

To  each  pound  of  the  conferee  of  ral   employed,  the  quantity  that 

rofes  add  two  drachms  of  the  di-  can  thus  he  introduced  is  too  in- 

luted  Titriolic  acid.  confiderable  to  be  of  macb  ferrice^ 
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S  U  C  C  I. 


JUICES- 


JUICES  are  obtained  from  the 
fucculent  parts  of  plantSi  by 
including  them,  after  being  pro- 
perly cut,  bruifedy  &c. 'in  a  hair 
bag,  and  preffing  them,  betvreen 
wooden  cheeJcs^  in  the  common 
itrew-prefs)  as  long  as  any  liquor 
exudes.  , 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  : 
but  herbs  are.  to  be  only  moderate- 
ly bruifedy  for  otherwife  a  large 
quantity  of  the  herbaceous  matter 
-will  be  forced  out  along  with  the 
juice.  Hempen  or  woollen  bags 
are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagree- 
able  flavour ;  their  threads  like- 
wife  fwell  by  moifturc»  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent in  a  great  meafure  the  free 
percolation  of  the  juice« 

The  fluids  thus  eztra<5ted  from 
iucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind  ;  from  moft  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and 
water-crelFcs ;  from  the  acid  herbs, 
as  ibrrel  and  wood-forrel ;  from 
aperient  ladtefcent  plants,  as  dande- 
lion and  hawkweed ;  and  from 
fundry  other  vegetables  ;  contain 
great  part  of  the  peculiar  taftc  and 
virtues  of  the  refpcdive  fubjeds. 
The  juices,  on  the  other  band,  ex- 
trailed  from  moil  of  the  aromatic 
herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint  and  the 
fragrant  Turkey  balm,  commonly 
called  ba/m  o/Gi/tcdf  have  fcarcely 


any  thing  of  the  ffavour  of  thr 
plants,  and  feem  to  di£Fer  little 
from  deco^ions  of  them  made  ia 
water  boiled  till  the  volatile  odo* 
rous  parts  have  been  diffipated. 
Many  of  the  odoriferous  flowers, 
as  the  lily,  violet*  hyacinth,  not 
only  impart  nothing  of  their  fnu 
grance  to  their  juice,  but  have  it 
totally  deftroyed  by  the  previous 
bruiting.  From  want  of  fufficienc 
attention  to  thefe  particulars,  prac- 
titioners have  been  frequently  de- 
ceived in  the  effeds  of  preparations 
of  this  clafs ;  juice  of  mint  has 
been  often  prefcribed  as  a  ftoma^ 
chic,  though  it  wants  thofc  quali- 
ties by  which  mint  itfelf  and  its  o- 
ther  preparationt  operate. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  prcfled 
out  from  plants,  differ  firom  thofe 
which  flow  fpontaneoufly,  or  from 
incifioiis :  thefe  laft,  confifting 
chiefly  of  fuch  fluids  as  are  not 
difPufed  through  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  vegetable  fubjed, 
but  elaborated  in  diftinft  veuels, 
or  fecreted  into  partfcnlar  recepta- 
cles. From  poppy  heads,  flightly 
wounded,  there  iflues  a  thick  milky 
liquor,  which  dries  by  a  moderate 
warmth  into  opium ;  whilll  the 
juice  obtained  from  them  by  pref* 
fure  is  of  a  dark  green  colour^  and 
far  weaker  in  virtue. 
Juices  newly  cxpreiTed  are  gene- 
rally 
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fdly  chick,  Tifcid,  and  very  im- 
|lnre^b7  colatdrci  a  quantity  of 
grofs  matter  is  feparated,  the  juice 
becomes  thinner,  limpid^  and  bet- 
ter fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
though  as  yet  not  entirely  pure  ;  on 
ftanding,  it  becomes  again  turbid 
and  is  apt  tp  run  into  a  fermenta- 
dve  or  putref;iAiTe  ftate.  Clari- 
^fication  with  whites  of  eggs  renders 
the  juices  more  perfedtly  fine  ;  but 
there  are  few  that  will  bear  this 
treatment  without  a  manifeft  in- 
jtiry  to  their  flavour,  tafte,  and 
Tirtne. 

The  moft  effeaual  method  of 
purifying  and  preferving  thefe  li- 
.qnors,  is  to  let  the  ftrained  juices 
ftand  in  a  cool  place  till  they  have 
deposited  their  crofTsr  feces,  and 
then  gently  pafs  them  fevcral  times 
through  a  fine  ftrsdner  till  perfeAIy 
clear;  when  about  a  fortieth 
part  of  their  weight  of  good  fpirit 
of  wine  may  be  added,  and  the 
whole  fuffered  to  ftand  as  before  ; 
a'frefli  fediment  will  now  be  de- 
pofited,  from  which  the  liquor  is 
to  be  poured  o£F,  ftrained  again, 
and  put  into  fmall  bottles  which 
have  been  wafhed  with  fpirit  and 
dried.  A  little  oil  is  to  be  pour- 
ed on  the  furt'ace,  fo  as  very  nearly 
to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths 
clofed  with  leather,  paper,  or  flop- 
ped with  cotton,  as  the  fldfks  are 
in  which  Florence  oil  is  brought 
to  us  :  this  fervcs  to  keep  out 
dnft,  and  fnffers  the  air,  which  in 
procefs  of  times  arifes  from  all  ve- 
getable liquors,  to  efcape;  which 
air  would  otherwife  endanger  the 
burfting  of  the  bottles  ;  or  being 
imbibed  afreih,  render  their  con- 
tents vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles 
are  to  be  kept  on  the  bottom  of  a 
good  cellar  or  vault,  placed  up  to 
the  necks  in  fand.  By  thi«  method 
fome juices  may  be  prcferved  for 


a  year  or  two,  and  others  for  a 
much  longer  time. 

It  has  already  been  obfervedt 
that  there  are  great  di£Ecrencef 
in  juices,  in  regard  to  their  being 
accompanied  in  the  expreffion  with 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjeds.  There 
are  equal  differences  in  regard  to 
their  preferving  thofe  virtues,  and 
this  independently  of  the  volatility 
of  the  adivematter,or  its  difpofttioa 
to  exhale.  Even  the  volatile  vir- 
tue of  (curvy  grafs  may,  by  the  sibove 
method,  be  preferved  almoft  entire 
in  its  juice  for  a  confiderable  time  ; 
while  the  adive  parts  of  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  fe- 
parate,  and  fettle  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices 
of  arum  root,  iris  root,*  bryony 
root,  and  fundry  other  vegetid>les9 
throyr  down  in  like  manner  their 
medicinal  parts  to  the  bottom. 

SUCCUS   COCHLEARIJE 

COMPOSITUS. 

Lond.  Rdin. 

Compound  juice  of f curvy  grafs . 

Take  of 

Juice  of  Brooklime, 

Water  crefTss,  of  each 

one  pint ; 
Seville  oranp^es,  twenty 
ounces  by  meafure ;  . 
Garden       fcurvy.grafi, 
two  pints ; 

Mir  them,  and,  after  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  li« 
quor,  or  ftrain  it. 

Edin. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  Scurvy-graf*;, 

Water  crcfTes,  preffed 
from  frelh  gathered 
hcibs, 

Juice 
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Juice  of  Seville  oranges ;  of 

each  two  pounds  ;    ^ 
SpiritofnutmegSyhalfapound. 
Mix  thexn,  and  let  them  ftand  till 
the  feces    have   fubfidedy    then 
pour  off  the  cleat  liquor. 

In  this  formula,  the  Edinburgh 
College  have  rejeded  the  brook- 
lime  and  the  fugar  of  their  former 
editions.  The  fugar  was  certain- 
ly a  very  improper  addition  ;  for 
tiiough  it  may  prefervc  dry  vege- 
table matters,  yet  when  added  to 
juices  largely  impregnated  with 
"Watery  and  mucilaginous  matter, 
it  would  no  doubt  furnilh  that  very 
principle  rooft  favourable  to  the 
production  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. For  the  compound  horfe- 
xadifh  water  they  have  fubilituted 
the  fpirit  of  nutmegs  :  Befidp&.that 
this  water  has  the  fame  property 
of  preftrving  the  juices  from  fer- 
mentation, it  is  aiib  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  will 
make  the  juices  fit  eader  on  the 
ftomach. 

'Ihe  London  College  have  re- 
tained nearly  their  former  for- 
mula, giving  it  only  a  more  proper 
name. 

Both  thefe  compofitiens  are  of 
condderable  ufe  in  fcorbutic  cafes. 
The  orange  juice  is  an  excellent 
afliftant  to  the  fcurvy.grafs,  and 
other  acrid  antifcorbutics ;  which, 
when  thus  mixed,  have  been 
found  from  experience  to  produce 
much  better  effefts  than  when  em- 
ployed "  by  themfelves.  Thcfe 
juices  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of 
from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,  twice  or  thrice  a  day  : 
they  generally  increafe  the  urinary 
fecretion,  and  fomeiimes  induce 
a  laxative  hab^t.  Preferv^d  witli 
the  cautions  above  mentioned, 
ihcy  will  keep  good  for  a  confider- 
ablc  time ;  though  whatever  c^rc 


be  taken,  they  are  found  to  an- 
fwer  better  when  frefh  :  and  ftoia^ 
the  difficulty  of  preferving'  them, 
they  have  of  late  been  very  much 
laid  aiide,  efpecially  fince  we  have 
been  provided  with  more  conve- 
nient and  ufeful  remedies. 

Inspissated  Juices. 

When  vegetable  juices,  or  wate- 
ry or  fpiriiuous  decodlions  or  infu- 
fions,  are  expofed  to  a  continued 
heat,  the  fluid  gradually  evapora- 
ting, carries  o£P  with  it  fuch  vola- 
tile matters  as  it  was  impregnated 
with,  and  leaves  the  more  fixed  u- 
nited  together  into  one  mafs.  The  ' 
mafs  which  remains  from  the  eva- 
poration of  the  exprefTed  juice  of 
a  plant  is  called  infpiffateii  jmce : 
from  watery  decodions  or  infa- 
fions,  an  cxtra£i  ;  from  fpirituous 
tindures,  a  rejiri  or  efftntiai  extraSi* 
The  term  esciraSih  frequently  ufed 
alfo  as  a  general  appellation  of  all 
the  three  kinds.  InfpiiTated  juices 
and  watery  decodlions*  particular- 
ly the  former,  when  evaporated 
no  further  than  to  the  confidence 
of  oil  or  honey,  are  called  ro^j  ^ 
and  fpirituous  tindures,  reduced 
to  a  like  confidence,  are  called  W- 

What  relates  to  the  expreflion 
of  juices,  has  already  been  deliver- 
ed, with  the  mod  e£Fedual  means 
of  .preferving  them  in  their  liquid 
flate,  and  a  funeral  account  of  what 
fubdances  do  or  do  not  give  out 
their  virtues  with  their  juices.  In 
the  infpifTation  of  jui(ies*  there  is 
furtlier  to  be  conUdexed  the*  vo- 
latility or  fixity  of  their  medicinal 
parts  :  if  a  plant  lofes  its  virtue, 
or  part  of  its  virtue,  on  being  dried» 
it  is  obvious  that  the  juice  mud 
lofe  as  much  on  being  infpifTated  to 
drynefs,  how  gentle  foever  the  heat 
be  with  which  the  infpifTation  is 
performed. 
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performed.  It  is  likewtfe  to  be  ob- 
fenred,  that  the  medicinal  parts  of 
feme  jaices  are  kept  in  a  (late  of 
perfeA  folution  by  the  watery 
fluid,  To  as  to  be  completely  retain- 
ed by  it  after  the  liquor  has  been 
made  fine  by  fettling,  ftrainiog, 
^  or  other  means ;  while  the  medici- 
nal parts  o^  others,  not  difToluble 
by  watery  men(lrua.  are  only 
diffufed  through  the  liquor  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  feculencies 
arc»  and  feparate  along  with  thete 
on  ftanding. 

SUCCUS   BACC^  SAMBUCI 

SPISSATUS. 

Lond, 

Inflated  jmce  of  the  Elder-berry. 

Take  of 

EzprefTed  and  depurated  juice  of 

elber- berries,  two  pints. 
Infpiifate  it  in  a  water-bath  fa- 

turated  with  fea-falt. 

SUCCUS    SPISSATUS     BAC- 
CARUM   SAMBUCr,    vulgo 
ROB    SAMBUCI. 
Edin, 
'  h/pHpi^^d juice  of  Eider 'berries  ^  com- 
monly called  Eider  Rob. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  ripe  ?lder-berries,  five 
pounds ; 

Pureft  fugar,  one  pound. 
Evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat  to 
■     the  confiftcnce  of  pretty    thick 

honey. 

This  preparation,  made  with  or 
without  fugar,  keeps  well,  and 
proves  a  medicine  of  confiiferable 
importance  as  an  aperient,  gene- 
rally promoting  the  natural  excre- 
tions by  ftool,  urine,  or  fweat. 
The  dofe  is  from  a  drachm  or  two 
to  an  ounc»or  more.  A  fpoonful, 
diluted  with  water,  is  ufually  taken 
in  common  colds  at  bed-time. 


SUCCUS    SPISSATUS    ACO- 
Nl  n. 
hdm.    . 
Infpiffoted  juice  of  iVtlfshane. 

Biuife  the  frefh  leaves  of  aconitum  ; 
and  including  them  in  a  hempen 
bag,  fquceze  eut  their  juice  in  a 
prefs  :  let  the  juice  be  evapo« 
rated  in  flat  vefTels  in  a  vapour 
bath,  to  the  confiilence  of  pretty 
thick  honey :  An  empyreuma 
is  to  be  avoided  by  conftantly 
ftirring  the  mixture  towards 
the  end  of  the  procefs. 

After  the  matter  has  become  cold, 
let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed  earthen 
veifels,  apd  moiftened  with  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 
infpi (Fated  juices  of 
Belladonna,    or    deadly  night- 
fhade. 
Hyofcyamus,  or  henbane, 
and 
La^uca  viroia,  or  wild  lettuce. 

In  tbefe  infpi/Tated  juices,  the 
active  parts  of  the  plant  are  ob- 
tained in  a  concentrated  ftate,  and 
in  a  condition  which  admits  of 
preparation  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time.  They  fumifh 
therefore  a  convenient  form' for 
exhibiting  thefe  articles,  which,  in 
the  prad^ice  of  medicine,  are  more 
frequently  ufed  in  the  ftate  of  in» 
fpiflated  juice  than  any  other. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
the  hyofcyamus,  which  may  often 
be  advantageoully  employed  when 
opium  is  indicated,  but  difagrees 
with  the  patient.  But  aconite 
and  belladonna  may  in  general^ 
with  greater  advantage,  be  exhibit- 
ed under  the  form  of  powder  made 
from  the  dried  leaves. 
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^    SUCCUS    SPISSATUS   CI- 
CUTiE. 

InJ^JfaUd  juice  ofHemlocL 

Hmng  ezprcfled  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  of  hemlock 
vrhen  JRowering,  in  the  fyme 
ananner  as  direded  for  that  of 
the  aconituniy  evaporate  it  to 
the   confiftence  of    pretty  thin 

■  faoney ;  when  it  is  cooled,  add 
of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  plant  as  much  as 
is  fuf^cient  to  make  it  into  a 
mafs  tit  for  forming  pills.  Care, 
however,  is  to  be  taken,  that 
the  evaporation  proceed  only  to 
fuch  length,  that  as  much  of  the 
powder  can  be  mixed  with  the  in- 
fpiflated  juice  as  (hall  make  up  a- 
bout  a  fifthpartof  the  whole  mafs* 

A  preparation  (imllar  to  this  was 
publifhed  at  Vienna  by  Dr  Stoerk, 
vho  recommends  it  as  an  efiica- 
cious  refolvent  in  many  obftinate 
diforders,  where  the  common  re* 
medies  avail  nothing.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  fmall  dofes  (hould.  al« 
ways  be  begun  with,  as  two  grains 
znade  into  a  pill,  twice  a  ci:iy  ;  and 
that  by  gradually  iocreafmg  the 
dofe,  it  may  be  given  lo  two,  three, 
or  even  four  drachms  a  day,  and 
continued  in  fuch  quant itcs  for 
feveral  weeks ;  that  it  may  be 
ufcd  in  (at'ety  in  infancy,  old  ape 
and  pregnancy :  tl>at  it  ncitlier 
accelerates  nor  di (lurbs  the  circula- 
tion :  neither  heats ;  nor  cools ;  nor 
affedts  the  animal  fundinns :  tJiat 
it  increafes  the  fecretitmR,  and 
renders  the  mouths  moid;  feldom 
purges  ;  very  rarely  vomits  ;  fome* 
times  augments  peripiratlon  ;  oft- 
en produces  a  copious  dirdiarge 
of  vifcld  urine ;  but  in  many  pa- 
tients does  not  increafe  any  of  the 
fenfiblc  evacuations;    that  it  re- 


moves obftrndioQS  and  their  con- 
fequences;  relieves  rheumatic  pains, 
though  of  long  continuance;  dlf- 
cufles     fclrrhous     tumors,     both 
internal  and  external;    and  cures 
dropfies  and  confumptions  proceed- 
ing  from  fcirrhofities  ;  that  it  often 
diflblves  catara^s,  or  Hops  their 
progrefs,  and  has  fometimes  remo- 
ved the  gutta  ferena  :  that  invete- 
rate    cutaneous    eruptions,    fcald 
beads,  malignant  ulcers,   cancers, 
the    malignant    fiuor    albus    and 
gonorrhoea  of  long  Aanding,  ob- 
ftinate  remains  of  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  and  caries  of  the  boBe»i  ge- 
nerally yield  to  it;,  that  for  3ie 
molft  part  it  is  neceffary  to  con- 
tinue this  medicine  for  a  confider- 
able  time  before  the  cure  be  effed- 
ed,  or  much  benefit  perceived  from 
it :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  failed  of 
giving  any  relief :  that  he  met  with 
fome  perfons  who  could  not  bear 
its  effects :  and  that  confequently 
there  mud  be  fome   latent  diffe- 
rence in  the  habit,  the  difignoltic 
figns  of  which  are  at  prefent  un- 
known :  that  though  it  is  by  no 
means   infallible    any   more   than 
other    medicines,    yet    the    great 
number  of  deplorable  cafes  which 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it,  is 
fufficlent  to  recommend  it  to  far- 
ther trials.     The  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  is   confirmed    by  many 
eminent      praiSlitiofters      abroad  ; 
.though  trials  hitherto  made  of  it 
in  this   country  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  much  fuccefs.     Some-  . 
what,  perhaps,  may  depend  on  the 
time  of  the  plant's  being  gathered* 
and  the  manner  of  the  preparation 
of  file   extrad.     Dr  Stoerk  him- 
felf  takes  notice  of  fome  raiftakes 
committed  in  this  refped  :    fome 
have  left  the  herb  in  a  heap  for 
feveral   days,  whence   pait  of   it 
withered,    part    roued,    and    the 
juice  became  thick  and  mucilagt^ 
V  nous; 
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nons;  others  have  taken  a  very 
laree  quantity  of  the  jaice  attd 
boued  it  .down  in  copper  veiTcls 
with  a  great  heat;  by  which 
means  a  ftrong  fetor  was  diffufed  to 
.  a  confiderable  diftance^  and  the 
mod  efficacious  parts  difTipated  : 
others,  with  officious  care,  have 
clariied  the  juice,  and  thus  obtain- 
ed a  black  tenacious  extradl,  re- 
taining but  a  fmall  degree  of  the 
fpecific  fmell  of  die  plant.  The 
cxtraft,  duly  prepared,  according  to 
the  above  prefcription,  is  of  a  green- 
ifli  brown  colour,  and  a  very  difa- 
gree^ble  fmell,  like  that  of  mice. 
But  though  there  be  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  extract  ufed 
iiere  had  been  ill  prepared,  we  can 
by  no  means  admit  that  its  general 
inefficacy  wat  owing  to  tliis  caufc ; 
for  though  there  are  not  many  in- 
ftances  of  its  difcovering  any  valu- 
able medicinal  powers,  there  arc  fe- 
vcnd  of  iu  having  aftirity  enough, 
even  in  fmall  do(es,  to  produce  a- 
larming  fymptoms. 

Modem  practice,  however,  feems 
to  bold  a  middle  place  ;  being  nei- 
ther influenced  by  the  extravagant 
encomiums  of  Dr  Stoerk,  nor 
frightened  by  the  wary  fufpicions  of 


Dr  Lewis.  The  infpifFated  juice 
of  tlie  hemlock  is  accordingly  given 
with  freedom  in  a  great  variety  of 
complaints,  without  our  experien- 
cing the  wonderful  efifedls  afcribed 
to  it  by  the  former,  or  the  baneful 
confequences  dreaded  by  the  latter. 
Like  other  preparations  of  this  va- 
luable herb,  it  is  no  doubt  a  verf 
ufeful  addition  to  our  pharmaco- 
poeia ;  nor  does  its  ufe  feem  to  be 
more  hazardous  than  that  of  opi- 
um, and  fome  other  narcotics. 

SUCCUS    SPISSATUS    RIBIS 
NIGRL 
"  Lond, 
InfpiJfiiUd  juice  of  black  currants. 

SUCCUS    SPISSATUS   LIMO- 

NiS. 

Lond, 

Irtfpt/Jhted  juice  of  lemons, 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  acu- 
TJE. 

Lond.  • 
Infptjfdted  juice  of  bem/oci. 

These  three  are  dircdled  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
elder-berry  juice. 


Go 
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OffftrvaUons  on  ExfraSis  wiih  fVaier* 


THESE  extradls  are  prepared 
by  boiling  the  fuojids  in 
Wilier,  and  evaporating  the  drain- 
ed de^odion  to  a  thick  confid- 
ence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  foxne  of 
the  more  adive  parts  of  the  plants, 
free  from  the  iifelers  iftdifToluble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
larg^ft  Ihare  of  their  buljcv  There 
is  a  "great  difference  in  vegetable 
fubftances,  with  regard  to  their 
fitness  for  this  operation  ;  fome 
yielding  to  water  all  their  virtues, 
and  others  fcarce  any.  Thofe 
parts  in  which  the  fweet,  glutinous, 
emollient,  cooling,  bitter,  aulkre, 
adrmgent  virtues  refide,  are  for 
the  moil  part  totally  extraded  by 
the  boiling  water,  and  remain  al- 
mod  entire  on  evaporating  it  : 
while    thofe    which    contain    the 


peculiar  odour,  flavour,  and  aro- 
matic quality,  are  either  not  ex- 
traded  at  all,  or  exhale  along' with 
the  mendruum.  Thus,  gentian 
root,  which  is  almod  (imply  bit- 
ter, yields  an  eltrad  poffcffing  ia 
a  fmall  volume  the  whole  tafte  and 
virtues  of  the  root. — Wormwood, 
which  has  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
ftrong  6avt)ur  joined  to  the  bitter^ 
lofcs  the  two  firft  in  the  eyp.pora- 
tion,  and  gives  an  extrad  not 
greatly  different  from  the  forego- 
ing ;  the  aromatic  quality  of  cin* 
namon  is  diffipated  by  this  treat- 
ment, its  afttingency  remaining  ; 
while  an  extrad  made  from  the 
flowers  of  lavender  and  rofemary, 
difcovers  nothing  either  of  ^e 
tade,  fmell>  or  virtues  of  the 
flowers.  •  • 


General  Rules  for  making  ExtraBs  iviih  water ^ 


I.  It  is  indifferent,  with  regard 
to  the  medicine,  whether  the  fub- 
jed  be  ufed  frcfli  or  dry ;  fince 
nothing  that  can  be  pr4*ferved  in 
this  procefs  will  be  loit  by  drying. 


With  regard  to  the  facility  of 
extradion,  there  is  a  very  conit- 
defable  difference ;  vegetables  10 
general  giving  Out  their  virtues 
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more  readily,  T?hen  moderately  dri* 
ed  than-^hen  frefh. 

2.  Very  compaft  dry  fubftance^ 
fhoald'be  reduced  in'to  exceeding 
fmall  paf  ts,  previous  to  the  afFafion 
of  the.hienftruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water- ouj;ht 
to  be  no  ^^reater  than  is  nccefTary 
for  extrafUng  the  virtues  of  the 
fubjeft.  A  difference  herein  will 
fbmetimes  occafipn  a  variation  in 
the  quality  of  the  prddudt;  the 
larger  the-<i«amity  of  liquor,  the 
longer  tittle  ■  trt'iJl  be  requifite  for 
evaporating  it,  and  confequently 
th'e  nibre  vok^ile  parts  of  the 
fubjeft  will  be  the  more  difpofed 
to  be  diffipated.  A  long  conti- 
nued heat  likewife  makes  a  cbn- 
fiderable  alteration  iii  the  matter 
which  is  not  volatile.  Sweef  Tub- 
ftai^efy  by  long  boiling  with  wa- 
ter, become  naufeous ;  and  the 
draftic  purgatives  lofe  their  vi- 
rulcnci,  though  without  any 
remikrkable  reparation  of  their 
parts.. 

4.  The  dccsoftions  a^e  \o  be  de- 
purated by'.cdlature  ;  and  after- 
wards fuffcred  to  ftand  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fediment  is  ufually  found 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor 
poured  oflF  clear  be  boiled  down 
a  little,  and  afterwards,  fuffercd 
to  cool  again,  it  will   Sepofite  a 

'  frefli  fediment,  from  which'  it  may 


be  decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finiih  the  evaporation.  The  de- 
coftions  of  very  refinoUs  hibftantes 
do  not  require  this  treatment^'  and 
arc  rather  injured  by  it ;  the  reiin 
fabfiding  along  with  the  ihMive 
dregs.  '        •        ■  ■. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  mo  ft  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  fhal- 
lo\v  veffels;  the  larger  the  furfacc 
of  the.  liquor,  the  fooner  will- the 
aqueous  parts' eih ale  ;  ThFs' tffeft 
may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agi- 
tation. '     '     ■   ■"•; 

6.  When  the  mattfer  begins  to 
grow  thick,'  great  care  Is  SWelFary 
to  ipreycnrt  its .  burning.  This  atp- 
cicPent '(iftribft  unavoidable,  if  tilt 
quantity  .be  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ufual  under  the  efvapora- 
ting  pan)  may  be  effeflually"  ic- 
cured  againft,  by  carrying  on'lhc  ■ 
infpiffation  after  the  cbmmop  tnan- 
ncr,  T^o  farthtr  than  to  *thfc  Wn- 
fiftence  of  a  fyrup,  when  .the  mas- 
ter is  td  be  poured  into'  (halloa 
tin  or  earthqi  pans,  and  placed-  m 
an  oven,  '^'ifcH  'its  door  opdii,  m6de-' 
rately  heated  ;  which  ading  unr- 
formly  on  every  part  of  the  IBqyid, 
will  foon  reduce  it  to  any  clcgfi-c 
of  confiftence  rtquired.  Thh  may 
likewife  be  more  fecurely  doh'e,  •  by 
fctting  the  evaporating  vefTel  fh;  or 
fufpending  it  over,  boiling,  water-; 
but  the  evaporation  is  in  this  way 
very  tedious. 


Olfervadons  on  Extra&s  nviih  ReSlifi^d  Spirit, 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  the  effential  oils  and  refins 
cf  vegetables,  and  docs  not  readily 
carry  off  the  oil  in  its  exhalation  ; 
the  heat  fufficicnt  to  exhale  pure 
fpirit  being  much  lefs  than  that  in 
which  the  tflcntial  oils  diftil. 
Hence  a  refmous  or  fpirituous'  ex- 


tract of  wormw(X)d,  contrary  to 
that  made  with  water,  contains 
the  warrtith  and  flavour,  as  well 
as  bitterncfs  of  the  herb  ;  'on© 
made  ifom  cinnamon  poflcffes  its 
aromatic  Virtue,  as  well  as  its 
aftringency  ;  and  oile  from  laven- 
der and  rofrmary  flov/ers,  retains 

great 
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^rcat  part  of  their  flavour  and  vir* 
.tues  ;  tbe  volaxile  parts,  which  are 
^Murrifid.qff^  ^V  water  in  its  cvapo- 
Tation  heing.  left  behind  by  tbe  fpi- 

"t.-    ::j   ...;.■. 

' /tht  fpirit  employed  ibr  this 
purpofe  liiould  be  perfcAly  free 
fxono  any  iU .flavour,  which  would 
be  communicated  in  part  to  the 
preparation  ;  and  from  any  admix- 
ture of  phlegm  or  water,  which 
wo^ld  not  only  vary!  its  diflolving 
power,  but  ,likewife,  evaporating 
toVvards  the  end  of  the  lofpifTation^, 
would,  promote  the  di£Qpation ,  of 
the  volatile  parts  of  the  fubjfdl. 
lience,  alfo^  die  fubjear  itfelf, ought 
always  to  be  dry  :  thofe  fiibftances 
which  lofe  their  virtue  by, drying, 
Ibfis  it  cqAially  on  being  fubmitted 
to  this  treatment  with  the  pureft 
fpirit.  .  .      .  o  .. 

.Ttie  InfpifTation  fhould .  tie  pcr- 
fofmed  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
g^ntje  Wt;  of  a  water  bath. 
We  need  not  fuffei;  die  fpirit  to 
cVapor^te  in  ^le  iixV  8ffiate,ft  paLrt 
of  it  may  be  Recovered  by  collec- 
ting the  vapour  in  common  <li- 
ftimng  vefTels.  If  the  diftilled 
Spirit,  be  found  to.  have  brought 
oifct  afiy-  flavour,  from  tlie  fub- 
je^,  .U/.-mayT  be^  adyjintageoufly 
rdfcnred .  for  the  fame  purpofes 
again,     s         .'=  :   „ 

Jt  is  obfervable,  .that  th2>pgh  rec- 
tified ipirit  be  the  proper  men- 
ftruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils, 
and  of  the  groffer  refmous   mat- 


ter of  vegetables;  and  water  of 
the  mucilaginous  and  (aline:  yet 
thefe  principles  are,  in  almoft  all 
plants,  fo  intimately  combined  to- 
gether^ that  whichever  of  thefe 
liquors  is  applied  at  firft^  will  take 
up  a  portion  of  what  is  diredly 
foluble  only  in  the  other.  Hence 
fundry  vegetables,'  extremely  re- 
finous,  and  whofe  virtues  con&ft 
chiefly  hi  their  re(xn,  afford  never- 
thelefs  very  ufeful  extrads  with 
watexy.though  not  equal  to  thofe 
which  may  be  obtained  by.  a  pru- 
dent, application  of  fpirit.  .  Hence 
alfo,"the  .extr^dts  xsjj^t  from  moft 
Tcgetables  by  pure  fpirit,  are  not 
mere  refins;  a  part  of  the  gummy 
matter,  if  the  fiibjedf  contained 
any  fuch,  is  taken  up  along  with 
the.  rcfln.;  an  admixture  .of.  great 
advantage  to  it  in  a  medicinal 
yie.w.  The  fpirituous  extra^s  of 
feveral  yegetable  fubflances,  as  mint 
leaves,  rhubarb,  faffrpn,  andotherSp 
ditfolve  in  water,,  as.^ell  as  i^/pi* 

rit.        '    '* 

Pure  refins  are-  pr.^parcd,  by 
adding  to  fpirituous  tindtores  of 
very  refino^s  vegetables,  a  quan« 
lity  of  water..  -  Tlie  rcfin,  inca^- 
ble  of  remaining  diffolved  in  the 
watery  liquor,  feparates  and  falls 
to  the  bottom  ;  leaving  in  the 
menftruurp  fuch  other  principles 
of  the  gknt  as  the  fpirit  might 
have  ^xtraiSled  at  flrft  along  with 
it. 


Ohfirvations  on  ExtrcSs  with  Spirit  and  JVatcr. 


Sundry  vegetables,  pardcular- 
ly  thofe  of  a  reiinous  nature,  are 
treated,  to  better  advantage,  with 
a  mixture  of  water  -ana  fpirit, 
than  with  either  of  them  fingly. 
The  virtues    of  rcfinous  woods. 


barks,  and  roots,  may  indeed  be 
in  great  part  extradled  by  long 
boiling  in  frefh  portions  of  water  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  fuffer 
a  confiuerable  injury  from  the  con- 
tinued heat  cccefFary  for  the  ex- 
tra^Ion, 
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trakftion,  aod  for  the  fiibfequent 
j^Taporation  of  fo  IsLff^e  a  quantiiy 
of  the  fluid.  Reaified  fpirit  of 
wine.U* not  liable  to  this  inconve- 
Bicocci  but  the  eztradls  obtained 
hj  it  60m  the  fabftances  here  in- 
tezldf4»  being  almoft  purely  rcCi^ 
noust  are  lefs  adapted  to  general  ufe 
than  thpfe  in  which  the  relln  is  divi- 
ded by  an  admixture  of  the  gummy 
matter,  of  which  water  is  the  diredt 
menftruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtain- 
ing thefe  coii^>oond,  or  gummy- 
reiinons  extracts :  one,  by  udng 
proof-fpurity  that  is*  a  mixture  of 
cgnal  parts  of  fpirit  and-  water,  for 
the  menftruum ;    the    other,    by 


digefting  the  fubje^  firft  in  pure 
fpirit,  ami  then  in  water,  and  after- 
wards uniting  into  one  raafs  the 
parts  which  the  two  menftnia  have 
Separately  extradted.  In  fome  ca- 
fes, where  a  fuSciency  of  gummy 
matter  is  wanting  in  the  fubjcdl,  it 
may  be  artificially  fupplied,  by  in- 
fpiiiatinjt  the  fpiri*uous  tindhire  to 
the  conijftence  of  a  baliam,  then 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
folution  of  any  fimple  gumi  as  mu- 
cilage of  gum  Arabic,  and  drying 
the  compound  with  a  gentle  heat. 
By  this  metliod,  are  obtained  ele- 
gant gummy  refins,.  extemporane- 
oufly  mifciblc  with  water  into  mil- 
ky liquojs. 


Ohferoati'ms  im  Extra3s  by  lon^  Dlgrfiion, 


-. ;  It  bH^.b^e^  bbferved,  that  the  vJr- 
toes:  of -vefgetable  decodions  are  al- 
tered; by.  long  boiling.  '  Decodions 
or-iDfofiens  of  draftic  vegetables, 
by  lQpg«<oi)tinued  Jboiling  or  digef- 
tiooj  lofe  more  and  more  of  their 
▼iruleoce ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  de- 
pofite:more  and  more  of  a  grofs  fe- 
4ilDenti  refulting  probably  from  the 
decompofitipn  of  their  a^ive  parts. 
.  On  this  foundation,  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  obtain  fafe  and  mild  pre- 
parations from  fundry  virulent 
cfarugs ;  and  fome  of  the  chemifts 
have  (hrooglyrecommendedthepro* 


cefs,  though  without  fpeclfyirg,  cr 
giving  any  intimation  of,  the  conti- 
nuance of  boiling  requidte  for  pro- 
ducing the  due  mildnefs  in  different 
fubjedls.  M.  Baum^,  i^n  his  Elemens 
dt  Fharmacie,  has  given  a  particular 
account  of  an  extrad  of  opium  pre- 
pared on  this  principle ;  of  which 
extraft,  as  it  is  alleged  to  be  very 
ufeful  in  pra^ite,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  a  Ihort  defcription: 
And  this  we  (hall  accordingly  fab- 
join  to  our  account  of  the  opium 
purificatum  of  the  London  Col- 
lege. 


Ohfer^othns  00  particular  ExtraBs* 


EXTRACTUM  CACUMINIS 
GENISTiE. 
Extra6}  of  Broom  tops. 
CHAM^MELI. 
Cbamomi/e, 
GENTIANJE. 
Gentinn,  ' 

GLYCYRRHIZiE. 
Liquorice, 


HELLEBORI  NIGRI, 

Block  hellebore, 
PAPAVERIS  ALBI. 
IV hie  poppy, 
RUTiE. 
Rue, 

.SABlNiE. 
Scvi/i. 

Londf 


Boil 
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Boil  the  article  in  diftilled  water, 
prefs  out  the  decoAton,  ftrain  it, 
and  fet  it  apart*  that  the  feces 
may  fubfide ;  then  evaporate  it 
in  a  water-bath  made  of  a  fatura- 
ted  folution  of  fea-falc,  to  a  con- 
fidence fit  for  making  pills. 

-The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be 
afed  in  the  preparation  of  all 
the  ^xtrads,  that  the  evapora* 
tion  may  be  properly  perform- 
ed. 

EXTRACTUM    GENTIANJE. 
^  Edin. 

ExtraSi  of  Gentian.    . 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  as  much  as  you 

pleafe. 
Having  cut  and  bruifed  itj  pour 
upon  it  eight  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water.      Boil   to   the 
confumptibn  of  one  half  of 
the  liquor;  and  ftrain  it  by 
ftrong  expreffion.    Evaporate 
the  decoftion  to  the  confid- 
ence of  thick  honey,  in  a  va- 
pour bath. 
In  preparing  this  and  every  other 
^extnidy  it  is  necefTary  to  keep 
up  a  conftant  ftirring  towards 
the  end  of  the  procels,  in  order 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma,  and 
that  the  extract  may  be  of  an 
uniform  coniiftence,  and  free  of 
clots. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 
cxtraAs  of  the  roots  of 
.     Black  HelUbore. 
Liquorice. 

of  the  leaves  of 
Meadow  anemony* 
Rue, 
Sennit. 

of  the  flowers  of 
Cbamoniile, 

and  the  heads  of 
White  poppy. 


All  the  above  extrads  contain 
the  virtues  of  the  vegetable  in  A 
(late  of  a  tolerable  perfeftion. ' 

The  mode  of  preparing  thefe  ex- 
trads  direded  by  tShe  London  and 
Edinburgh  Colleges,  h  not  efTen- 
tially  ditterent :  But  fome  ^dvto- 
tage  will  arife  from  employing  the 
difiilled  water  directed  by  the  for- 
mer ;  an4  the  diredlions  by  the 
latter  with  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  ufed,  and  the  de- 
gree of  boiling  to  be  employed  be- 
fore expreffion,  are  hot  without 
ufe. 

The  exttaa  of  chahwiiSrile  ;lofe« 
in  its  formation  the  fpecifie^  fla- 
vour of  the  plant  V  biit  it  t»  faid 
to  fumiib  a  bitter  remarkably  an- 
tifeptic,  which  may  be  giVen  with 
advantage  in  diiBPerent  Aomach  com- 
plaints to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple 
or  two,  either  by  itfelf,or*lrfeon- 
jun^ion  with  dther  remedies.  T&e 
extract  of  brOom  tops  is^  ^hltcfly 
employed  in  hydropic  cafes';  anfd 
when  taken  to  the  qUandt/ (bf^  &J 
bout  a  drachm,  is  faid  Vo  <^e#atb 
as  a  powerful  diuretic.  The  ct- 
trad  is  the  only  preparadoni 
of  the  pnlfatilla  ntgrieaAs  <)r 
meadow  anemoiie,  and  it  feems 
Sufficiently  well  futted  to  '  be 
brought  into  this  fortn.  The  elt- 
traft  of  the  white  poppy-heads  H 
not  perhaps  fupertor  in  any  reiped 
to  opium  ;  but  to  thofe  whd  thxf 
think  otherwife,  it  is  convenient 
to  preferve  it  in  this  form  for 
preparing    the    fyrup    occadonal- 

EXTRACTUM        tOLOCYN- ' 
THIDIS  COMPOSITUM. 

Lond* 
Compound  extraSi  of  Colocynth. 

Take  of 

Pitli  of  cofocyntbi  cut  fmall,  fix 
drachms ; 

Socotorine 
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ScKotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an 

'  "bunce  and  a  half ; 
Scammony,  powdered,  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  huiked 

and  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 

Digell  the  colocynth  in  the  fpirit, 
with  .a  gentle  heat,  during  four 
days.  To  the  expreifed  tincture 
add  the  aloes  and  fcammony  : 
when  thtfe  are  diffolved,  diftil 
off  the  fpirit,  and  evaporate  the 
■water,  adding  the  feeds  towards 
the  end  to  the  procefs,  fo  as  to 
make  a  mafs  of  a  proper  con- 
fiftence  for  the  formation  of 
pills. 

'  This  cbmpofition  anfwers  very 
effedually  as  a  cathartic,  fo  as  to 
be  relied  on  in  cafes  where  the  pa- 
tient's life  depends  on  that  effcdl 
taking  place :  the  dofe  is  from  fif- 
teen ..grains  to  half  a  drachm. 
The  proof-fpirit  is  a  very  proper 
menftruum  for  the  purgative  ma- 
terials ;  diifolving  nearly  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  aloes  and  fcam- 
mony, except  the  impurities ;  and 
ez^ra^ng^  from  the  colocynth,  not 
only  the  irritating  reHn,  but  great 
part  of  the  gummy  matter.  In 
former  pharmacopoeias,  three  fpices 
■were  employed  in  this  coropofi- 
tjon,  cinnamon,  maco^  and  cloves : 
the  cardamom  feeds,  now  intro- 
duced, are  preferable,  on  account 
of  their  aromatic  matter  being  lefs 
volatilel^  though  a  considerable 
part  of  the  flavour,  even  of  thefe, 
ifi'  difljpated  during  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  phlegmatic  part  of  the 
prpof-fpiiit. 


ELATERIUM. 

Lond. 
Eiateriutn. 


SUCCUS   SPISSATUS   CUCU- 
MERIS. 

Eil. 
Infplffatedjuke  of  wild  encumbers^ 
commonly  called  Elaterium. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  pafs 
the  juice,  very  flightly  prefled, 
through  a  fine  hair  fieve,  into  a 
glafs  veffel :  boil  it  a.  little,  and' 
A.t  it  by  ^  fome  hours  until 
the  thicker  part  has  fubfided. 
Pour  off  the  thinner  part  fwim- 
ming  at  the  top,  and  feparatc 
the  reft  by  filtering  :  cover  the 
thicker  part,  which  remains  after 
filtration,  with  a  linen  cloth,  and 
dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Wkat  happens  in  part  in  prepa- 
ring the«e.\traA  of  hemlock,  hap- 
pens in  this  preparation  complete- 
ly, viz.  the  fpontaneous  feparation 
of  the  medicinal  matter  of  the 
juice  on  (landing  for  a  little  time : 
and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the 
juices  of  feveral  other  vegetables, 
as  thofe  of  arum  root,  iris  root, 
and  bryony  root.  Preparations 
of  this  kind  have  been  commonly 
called  yJrcw/^.  The  filtration  above 
dire^ed,  for  draining  off  fuch 
part  of  the  watery  fluid  as  cannot 
be  feparated  by  decantation,  is  n6t 
the  common  filtration  ihrotgh 
paper,  for  this  does  not  fucceed. 
here  :  The  groffer  parts  of  the 
juice,  falling  to  the  bottom,  form 
a  vifcid  cake  upon  the  Jiaper,  which 
the  liquid  cannot  pafs.  through. 
The  feparation  is  to  be  attempted 
in  another  manner,  fo  as  to  drain 
the  fluid  from  the  top:  This  is 
effedled  by  placing  one  end  of  fome 
moiftened  ftrips  of  woollen  cloth, 
fkeins  of  cotton^  or  the  like,  in  the 
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juice,  and  liaying  the  other  end  oyer 
the  edge  of  the  veflel,  fo  as  to  hanjjr 
on  the  outfide  down  lower  than  the 
furf^ce  of  the  liquor  2  by  this  ma- 
nagement the  reparation  fucceeds 
.in  perfcdlion. 

Elaterium  is  a  very  violent  ca- 
thartic. Previoas  to  its  operation, 
it  genefally  excites  confiderable 
ficknefs,  and  frequently  produces 
fevere  vomiting :  Hence  it  is  fel- 
dom  employed  till  other  remedies 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  In  fome 
inftanccs  of  afcitcs,  it  will  produce 
a  complete  eiracua^on  of  water, 
where  other  cathartics  have  had  no 
cffedt.  Two  or  three  grains  are 
in  general  a  fufficient  dofe.  The 
beft  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  is  by 
giving  only  half  a  graia  at  a  time, 
and  repeating  that  do£e  every  hour 
till  it  begins  to  operate. 

EXTRACTUM       HJEMATO- 

XYLI.    five    LIGNI    CAM- 

PECHENSIS. 

Lond. 

Extra6i  of  Logwood* 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  four  times  or  often^r,  in  a 
gallon  of  diftilled  water,  to  one 
half;  then,  all  the  liquors  being 
mixed  and  drained,  boil  them 
down  to  a  proper  confidence. 

Edm. 
It  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  extraft  of  Jalap* 

The  extract  of  logwood  has 
been  ufed  for  a  confiderable  time 
in  fome  of  our  hofpitals.  It  has 
;an  agreeable  fweei  tafte,  with  fome 
degree  of  aftringency ;  and  hence 
becomes  ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas, 
for  moderately  conftringing  the  in- 
teftines  and  orifices  of  the  fmaller 
▼effels.    fVom  afcruple  tq.half  a 


drachm  of  it  miy  he  given  five  or 
fix  times  a  day.  During  the  ufe 
of  this  medicine,  tbe'ftools  are  fre- 
quently tinged  red,  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  pacient  to  be  alarmed, 
as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from 
blood :  the  practitioner  therefore 
ought  to  caution  him  againft  any 
furprife  of  this  kind. 

The  adtive  parts  of  the  logwood 
are  difficultly  extrafted  by  means  of 
water  alone  ;  hence  the  Edinburgh 
College  call  in  the  ^id  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  dirc^ing  this  extradl  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  jalap,  afterwards  to  be 
mentioned. 

EXTRACTUM    CINCHONJE, 

five   CORTICIS    PERU  VIA. 

NX. 

'  Lond* 

Extraii  of  Peruvian- hark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  coarfely  powder« 

ed,  one  pound  ; 
Diftilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Boil  iit  for  an  hoar  or  two,  and 
pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  While 
hot,,  will  be  red  and  pellocid ; 
but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will  be- 
come yellow  and  turKd.  The 
fame  quantity  of  water  being 
again  poured  on,  boil  the  bark 
as  before,  and  repeat  this  boiling 
until  the  liquor  remains  clear 
when  cold.  .  Then  reduce  'all 
thefe  liquors,  mixed  together 
and  ftrained,  to  a  proper  thick* 
nefs,  by  evaporation. 

This  extradk'  muft  be  prepared  un« 
der  two  forms  ;  one  foftt  and 
fit  for  making  pills  :  the  other 
hard^  that  it  may  be  reducible  to 
a  powder. 
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EXTRACTUM    CINCHONA 

fiveCORTICIS  PERUVIANI 

CUM  RESINA. 

Limd. 

Extras  ff  Ptruviaa  hark  vtitb  the 

Ttfia, 

Take  of 

Perayian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe 

powder,  one  pouad ; 
Redified   fpirit  of   wine,  four 
pinUi 

Digeft  It  for  four  days,  and  pour 
off  the  tindure;  boil  the  re- 
fiduum  in  ten  pinu  of  diftilled 
water  to  two  \.  then  ftrain  the 
tindure  and  decoction  feparate- 
Ij,  evaporating  the  water  from 
the  decodion,  and  diftiiling  off 
the  fpirit  from  the  tindure,  un- 
til  each  begins  to  be  thickened. 
«  Laftly,  mix  the  fpirituous  with 
the  aqmous  eztrad,  and  by 
evaporaflon  make  it  of  a  cdn- 
fiftence  fit  for  forming  pills. 

EXTRAfcTUM  CORTICIS  PE- 
RUVIANI, five  Cincboma. 

4f  Extras  of  Peruvian  bark. 

It  if  to  b^Aprepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  th^  eztraft  of  jalap. 

Bemvian  bark  is  a  retinous  drug : 
thfr  refin  melts  out  by  the  heat, 
t^utis  not  perfeAly  diflblved  by 
the  water;  hence,  it  fepifates  as 
the  decodton  cools,  renders  the  li- 
quor torbtd,  and  in  part  falls  to  the 
bottom,  as  appears  Bianifeftly  on 
examining  the  fedimeot.  This  ex- 
mSt  might  be  mScle  to  better  ad- 
Ysmta^e  by  the  adiflance  of  proof 
ipiric  But  moft  of  the  fpirics 
which  are  generally  employed 
for  this  procefs  among  us,  are  ac- 
companied with  fome  degree  of  a 
bad  flavour :  >this  adheres  mo  ft 
ftrongly  to  the  phlegmatic  part  of 

P 


the  fpirit,  which  evaporating  laft, 
muft  communicate  this  ill  flavour 
to  the  extraA ;  which  is  a  circum* 
fiance  of  very  great  confequence, 
as'  this  medicine  is  deHgned  for 
fiomachs  that  are  too  weak  to 
bear  a  due  quantity  of  bark  in 
fubfiance.  Ten  or  twelve  grains 
of  the  extra^  are  reckoned  equi- 
valent to  about  half  a  drachm  of 
the  bark  itfelf. 

In  the  Peruvian  bark,  we  may 
readily  didinguifh  two  different 
kinds  of  taftes,  an  aftringent  and 
a  bitcer  one ;  the  former  refidet 
principally  in  the  refinous  matter, 
and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  gum- 
my. The  watery  extrad  is  bitter, 
but  has  only  a  fmall  degree  of 
aftringency.  The  pure  refin,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ftrong  in  afirin* 

fency,  and  weak  in  bittcrnefs« 
oth  qualities  are  united  in  the 
extrad  with  the  refm ;  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  bed  kind  of  extralift 
that  can  be  obtained  from  this  va- 
luable drug. 

EXTRACTUM   CASCA- 

RILL^. 

Land. 

Extras  of  Cafcarilla. 

It  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fam« 
manner,  as  the  extrad  of  Peru- 
vian bark  with  the  refm. 

This  extraa  poffeffes,  in  a  con- 
centrated  (^te,  the  a6tive  confti- 
tuent  parts' of  the  cafcarilla,  and 
has  accordingly  been  already  re- 
ceived into  feveral  of  the  beft  fo- 
reign pharmacopcetas^  '  In  fome 
of  thefe,  as  the  fliarmacopceia 
Suecica,  it  is  a  mere  watery  ex- 
trad  :  but  in  others,  as  the  Phar- 
xxlacopoeia  Roflica,  fpirits  and  wa- 
ter are  conjoined. 

n  EX. 
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EXTRACTUM  JALAPIL 

LoniL 

Extras  ofjalop. 

It  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  extract  of  JPeru- 
visin  bark  with  the  refin. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPP^, 

Edin. 
ExtraSi  of  Jalap. 

•[^'akeof 

Jalap  rooty  one  pound ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of    wine,  four 
pounds. 

Digeft  four  <Iays,  and  pour  out 
the  tin^ure.  Boil  the  remain- 
ing magma .  in  ten  pounds  of 
wafer  to  two  pounds  ;  then 
drain  the  deco^ion,  and  evapo- 
rate it  to  the  confidence  of  pret- 
ty thin  honey.  Draw  off  the 
fpirit  from  die  tindure  by  di- 
(UllatioB  till  what  remains  be- 
comes thick.  Thdi  mix  the  li- 
qnors  thus  infpiffated  ;  and  keep- 
ing them  conftantly  ftirring,  eva- 
porate to  la  proper  confiftence. 

If  the  fpirituous  tindure  were 
infpiffated  by  itfelf,  it  would  afford 
a  reftnous  mafs,  which^  unlefs 
tboronghly  divided  by  proper  ad- 
xnii^turesy  oetadons  violent  griping, 
and  yet  does  hot  prove  fumciently 
cathartic ;  the  watery  decqdtions 
yield  an  extrad  which  operates. 
very  weakly  :  both  joined  together, 
as  in  this  preparation,  ^mpofe  an 
effedual  and  fafe  purge.  The 
mean  dofe  of  this  extrad,  is  twelve 
grains.        •\ 

This  methBd  of  making  extradls 
might  be  advantageoufly  applied 
to  feveral  other  reiinous  fubdan- 
ces,  as  the  dry  woo4s»  roots,  barksi 
fcc. 


EXTRACTUM  SENN-aE. 
Lond,    , 
Extras  ofStnna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  gallon  ; 
Boil  the  fenna  in  the  dilUlled  wa* 

ter,  adding  after  its  decodkm  a 

little   redtified    fpirit   of    wine. 

Evaporate  the  drained  liquor  to 

a  proper  thickncfs. 

This  extrad  had  no  place  in  our 
former  pharmacopoeias,  but  may 
be  confidered  as  an  ufeful  addi- 
tion. 

The  refinous  parts  of  fenna  are 
in  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the 
gummy,  that-  they  are  readilf 
boiled  out  together.  The  fpirlc 
may  be  added  when  the  decodtoa  ' 
is  reduced  to  one  half  ax  to  three 
pints. 

This  extract  is  given  as  a  gentle 
purgative  in  a  dofe  of. from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple;  Gt\  in  led 
quantity,  as  an  aflldant  to  the  mild- 
er laxatives.  •> 

Ik 

OPIUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Land. 

Purified  Ofiui 

Take  of 
Opium,  cut  into  fmall  piecesy 
one  pound ;  '•     , 

Proof  >fpirit    of   wmc,    tweWe 
pints. 

Diged  with  a  gentle  heatf  now 
and  then  dirring  the  liquor,  till 
the  opium  be  diffolved.  *  Filteit 
the  tinAure,  sAd  didil  off  th? 
fpirit,  till  the  extrad  acqu^'a 
proper  confidence. .  '* 

Purified   opium  mud   be  kept   ia 

^   two  forms  ;  oneyc/?,  proper  for 

forming  into  pills ;    the  other 
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hardt  which  may  be  reduced  into 
powder. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Opium,    cut    into    pieces,    one 

pound; 
Proof  fpint,  twelve  pounds. 

Digeft,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the 
opium  be  difTolved^  (lirring  the 
miztare  now  and  then,  btrain 
the  liquor  through  a  bag,  and 
reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  a 
proper  confillency. 

Opium  was  formerly  purified  by 
means  of  water,  and  in  this  (late  it 
had  the  name  in  our  pharmacopoeias 
of  exiraSum  ibdaiaim.  But  proof 
fpirit  has  been  found,  by  experi- 
ence, to  be  the  beft  menfbuum  for 
opium,  diflblving  three-fourths  of 
dried  opium,  which  is  much  more 
than  is  tSen  up,  either  by  rectified 
fpirit,  or  by  water,  feparately. 
Hence  we  obtain  the  conftituents  of 
opium  entirely  free  from  any  adhe- 
ring impurities.  It  has,  however, 
been  imagined  that  fome  particular 
advantages  a  rife  from  the  parts 
which  are  extracted  by  water,  efpe- 
cially  after  long  digeftion ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  following  extradt  of 
opium  has  been  recommended  by 
Mr  Baum6. 

£xira£i  of  Opiunt^  pre  [Hired  by  lung 
digejiion, 

LfCt  five  pounds  of  good  opium,  cut 
in  pieces,  be  boiled  about  half  an 
hour,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  quarts 
-"  of  water:  ftcgin  the  decodlion, 
and  boll  the  remainder  once  or 
tKice  in  frefh  water,  that  fo  much 
-  of  th^  opium  as  is  diffoluble  in 
water  may  be  got  out.  Evapo- 
tate  the  drained  decodtlons  to  a- 
bout  Ax  quarts-;  which  being  put 
into  a  tin  cncurbite>  placed  in  a 


fand-bath,  keep  up  fuch  a  fire  as 
may  make  the  liquor  nearly  boil, 
for  three  months  together,  if  the 
fire  is  continued  day  and  night, 
and  for  fix  months  if  it  is  inter- 
mitted in  the  night;  filling  up  the 
Ycflel  with  water  in  proportion  to 
the  evaporation,  and  fcraping  the 
bottom  with  a  wooden  fpatula 
from  time  to  time,  to  get  off  the 
fcdiment,  which  begins  to  preci- 
pitate after  fome  days  digeftion. 
The  fediment  needs  not  be  taken 
out  till  the  boiling  is  finifhed ;  at 
which  time  the  liquor  is  to  be 
drained  when  cold,  and  evapora- 
ted to  an  extrad  of  a  due  confid- 
ence for  being  formed  into  pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  drongly  boiling, 
the  tedious  procefs  may  be  confider- 
ably  expedited,  and  the  fix  months 
digedion  reduced  to  four  months  ; 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  digef- 
tion, a  thick,  vifcous,  oily  matter, 
rifes  to  the  top,  and  forms  a  tena- 
cious ikin  as  the  liquor  cools  ;  this 
is  fuppofed  to  be  analogous  to  ef- 
fential  oils,  though  wanting  their 
volatility :  that  the  oil  begins  to  dif- 
appear  about  the  end  of  the  firft 
month,  but  dill  continues  fenfible 
till  the  end  of  the  third,  forming 
oily  clouds  as  often  as  the  liquid 
cools;  that  the  refm  at  the  fame 
time  fettles  to  the  bottom  in  cool*  . 
ing,  preferving  for  a  long  while  its 
refmous  form,  but  by  degrees  beco- 
ming powdery,  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing any  longer  fofcencd,'  or  made  to 
cohere  by  the  heat:  that  when  the 
procefs  is  finidied^  part  of  it  dill 
continues  a  pcrfe^ft  rcfm,  difT.iluble 
in  fpirit  of  wipe,  and  part  an  in- 
diiToluble  powder ;  that  whefi  the 
digeded  liquor  is  evaporated  to'a- 
bout  a  quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold 
till  nest  day,  it  yields  a  brownifli 
eartby-faline  matter,  called  the  ef- 

fentis^ 
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fential  fait  of  opiuni»  in  figure 
nearly  like  the  fedattve  fait  obtain- 
ed from  borax  9  intermixed  with 
fmall  needled  cryftals.  He  gives  an 
account  of  his  having  made  this  pre- 
paration fix  or  feven  times.  The 
veifel  Ire  nfed  was  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  diameter  in  the  mouth : 
the  quantitf  of  water  evaporated 
was  about  twenty-four  ounces  a- 
day^  and  from  a  hundred  and  thir- 
ty to  a  hundred  and  forty  quarts 
during  the  whole  digedion.  Out 
of  iixty-four  ounces  of  opium,  feven- 
teen  ounces  remained  undiflblved  in 
the  water ;  the  quantity  of  refinous 
matter  precipitated  during  the  di- 
gedion* was  twelve  ounces ;  from 
the  liquor,  evaporated  to  a  quart, 
he  obtained  a  drachm  of  effential 
fait,  and  might,  he  fays,  have  fepa- 
rated  more  ;  the  liquor  being  then 
further  evaporated  to  a  pilular  con- 
fidence, the  weight  of  the  extras 
was  thirty-one  ounces. 

It  is  fnppofed,  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refinous  parts ;  and  jthat  the 
gummy  extra^,  prepared  by  the 
above  procefs,  is  endowed  with 
the  calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne 
powers  of  tlie  opium,  diveded  of 
the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the 
fmell,  and  no  longer  productive 
of  the  diforders  which  opium  itfelf, 
and  the  other  preparations  of  it, 
frequently  occadon.  A  cafe  is  men* 
tioned,  from  which  the  innocence 
and'mildnefs  of  the  medicine  are 
apparent ;  fifty  grains  having  been 
taken  in  a  day,  and  found  to  agree 
well,  where  the  common  opiate  pre- 
parations could  not  be  borne.  But 
what  fhare  it  poflcfFes  of  the  pro- 
per virtues  of  opium  is  not  fo  clear ; 
for  the  cure  of  convnlfive  motions 
of  the  ftomach,  and  vomitings, 
which  at  length  happened  after  the 
extras  had  been  continued  daily  in 
tlic  above  dofes  f6r  feveral  yenrs 


(pluJUurs  annSes)  cannot  perhaps 
be  afcribed  fairly  to  the  medi- 
cine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  an4 
of  the  alteratign  produced  by  it  in 
the  opium,  be  jud,  a  ^preparation 
equivalent  to  the  above  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  much  (horter  ttnie.  If 
the  intention  is  to  feparate  the  refi- 
nous and  oily  parts  of  opium,  they 
may  be  feparated  by  means  of  pare 
fpirit  of  wine,  in  as  many  hours  as 
the  digedion  requires  months.  The 
feparation  will  alfo  be  as  complete, 
in  regard  to  the  remaining  gum, 
though  fome  pait  of  the  gum  will 
in  this  method  be  lod,  a  little  of  it 
being  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  along 
with  the  othei* principles. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium 
its  peculiar  virtues  refide,  has  not 
been  incontedably  afcertained ;  but 
this  much  feems  clear  fwn  experi- 
ment, that  the  pure  gum,freed  from 
all  that  fpirit  can  diflblve,  does  not 
diflfer  eflentially  in  its  foporific 
power  from  the  refinous  part. 

There  are  grounds,  alfo,  to  pre- 
fume,  that  by  whatever  means  we 
dedroy  or  diminifh  what  is  called 
the  narcotic,  foporific,  virulent  qua* 
lity  of  opium,  we  dedroy  or  dhni- 
nifh  its  falutary  operation.  For  the 
Jll  effects  which  it  produces  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  feem  to  be  no  other  than 
the  neceffary  confcquences  of  the 
fame  power,  by  which  it  proves  fo 
beneficial  in  others. 

EXTR ACTUM  ABSINTHII. 

Suec. 

ExtraR  of  Wormnowid. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  top^s  of 
wormwood,  and  pour  upon  it 
double  its  weight  of  water.  Boil 
it  for  a  fhort  time  over  a  gentle 
fire,  then  prefs  out  the  hquor. 
Boil  the  refidunm  again  in  a  freih 
quantity  of  water;  and,  after 
exprcflioiii 
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exprdOEoDt  ftrain  it.  Let  the 
ftzained  liquor  be  evaporated  in 
a  water-baitfa  to  a  proper  confift- 

CBCCt 

In  this  extrad,  we  have  one  of 
the  Orongeft  vegetable  bitters  in  its 
moftcoDcentrateid  (late;  and  though 
it  if  not  fuperior  to  the  extraft  of 
gentian,  yet  it  furniflies  a  good  va- 
rietys  and  is  a  more  agreeable  form 
for  exhibiting  the  wormwood  than 
that  of  ftrong  tindure. 

SUCCUS   LIOUORITI^    DE- 
PUR  ATUS. 
Dan* 
Refined  Liquorice, 

Take  any  quantity  of  Spanifli  li- 
quorice,  cut  it  into  fmall  frag- 
mentSy  diflblve  it  in  tepid  water, 
and  ftnun  the  folution.  Let  the 
liquor  be  poured  off  from  the  fe* 
culcnt  part  after  it  hat  fubiided, 
and  be  infpiflated  by  a  gentle  heat.' 

4  The  extras  of  liquorice,  already 
mentioned,  (page  293)*  when  it  is 
prepared  widi  due  (kill  and  atten- 
tion, is  unqueftionably  an  article  fu* 
perior  to  this  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely 
net  with  in  the  (hops  of  our  drug- 
gifts  or  apothecaries,  as  prepared  by 
themfelves.  In  iu  place,  tliey  very 
commonly  employ  either  the  ex- 
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trad  brought  from  Spain,  or  that 
prepared  by  the  makers  of  liquo- 
rice at  home ;  both  of  which  gene- 
rally abound  with  impurities.  It 
has  even  been  faid,  that  a  portion 
of  fand  is  not  unfrequently  mixed 
with  it,  to  increafe  the  wieight :  but 
whether  the  impurities  arofe  from 
this  caufe,  or  from  the  flovenly 
mode  of  preparing  it,  confiderable 
advantage  muft  arife  from  freeing 
it  from  all  thefe,  before  it  be  em- 
ployed for  any  purpofe  in  medicine. 
In  modern  prad^ice,  it  is  frequently 
ufed,  in  troches  and  pills,  and  for 
fufpending  powders  in  water ;  fuch 
as  the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark: 
and  the  powder  of  bark  when  thus 
fufpended,  is  in  general  taken  more 
readily  by  children  than  in  any  o- 
ther  form.  Hence  confiderable  ad- 
vantage muft  arife  from  a  proper 
awd  eafy  mode  of  purifyine  it^ 
which  the  above  procefs  affords. 

The  chapter  on  extradls  and  re- 
fins  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  it 
concluded  with  the  two  following 
general  diredttons : 

1.  All  the  extraAs,  during  their 
infpiffation,  muft  be  conftantly  or  at 
leaft  frequently  ftirred. 

2.  On  all  the  foftcr  watery  ex- 
traas,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine  muft  be  fprinklcd. 


CHAP- 
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OLE  A    EXPRESS /i. 


EXPRESSED      OILS. 


EXPRESSED  oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  hj  pounding  them 
in  a  ftone  mortar,  or,  where  the 
quantities  are  large,  grinding  them 
in  mills,  and  then  including  them 
in  a  canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  in 
a  hair-cloth,  and  ftrongly  prefled 
between  iron-plates.  The  canvas,  if 
employed  alone,,  would  be  fqueezed 
fo  clofe  to  the  plates  of  the  prefs, 
as  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running 
down !  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
hair-cloth,  a  free  paiTage  is  allowed 
it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been  con- 
trived, both  for  grinding  the  fubje^t, 
and  prefling  out  the  oil,  in  the  way 
of  bufinefs.  To  facilitate  the  cx- 
preffion,  it  is  i^fual  to  warm  cither 
the  plates  of  the  prefs,  or  the  fiA- 
jed  itfclf  after  grinding,  by  keep- 
ing it  ftirring  in  a  proper  vcilel  over 
the  fire;  the  oil,  liquefied  by  the 
heat,  fcparates  more  freely  and 
more  plentifully.  When  the  oil  is 
defigned  for  medicinal  ppirpofes, 
this  pradice  is  not  to  be  allowed ; 
for  heat,  efpecially  if  its  degree  be 
fufficient  to  be  of  any  confiderable 
advantage  for  promoting  the  repa- 
ration, renders  the  oil  lefs  Toft  and 
palatable,  imprefles  a  difagreeable 


flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofitioD 
to  grow  rancid ;  hence  the  Colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  ex- 
prefsly  require  the  operation  to  be 
performed  without  heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place  after  their  expreflion. 
Expofed  for  a  few  days  to  a  heat 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  they  lofe  their  emollient  qua- 
lity,  and  become  highly  rancid  a:^ 
acrimonious.  Too  much  care  can- 
not be  taken  for  preventing  any  ten- 
dency to  this  acrid  irritating  ftate  in 
medicines,  fo  often  ufed  for  abating 
immoderate  irritation.  . 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed 
to  this  injurious  alteration,  that  they 
frequently  contrad  an  acrimony  and 
rancidity  i^ile  contained  \n  the  o» 
riginal  fubjcdls.  Hence  great  care 
is  requilite  to  the  choice  of  the  unc- 
tuous feeds  and  kernels,  which  are 
often  met  with  very  rancid:  al- 
monds are  particularly  lilrt>le  to^in- 
conveniences  of  this.  kind. 

Expreffed  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fundry  difiSfcrent 
fubjedls,  as  nuts,  poppyfeed,  henp- 
feed,  rape-feed,  and  ot^^crs.  Thofe 
directed  for  medicinal  purpqfes  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  ^ar- 
macopcBiasi  are  the  following  : 

OLEUM 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALAE, 

Oil  of  Almondi. 

Pound  fi^  almonds,  either  Tweet 
or  bittery  in  a  mortar  ;  and  then 
prefs  out  the  oil  in  a  cold  prefs. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALARUM. 

Edin. 

Oil  of  jilmonds. 

Haring  bruifed  almonds  in  a  done 
mortar,  put  them  in  a  hempen 
bag,  and  without  heat  prefs  out 
the  oil  with  a  fcrew-prels. 

In  the  (ame  manner  are  to  be  ez- 
prefled» 

OLEUM  E  SEMINIBUS  LINI. 

ZoW.  Editt. 

Oilof  Linfeed. 

OLEUM  E  SEMINIBUS  RICI- 
NI  prius  cortrce  nudatis. 
Jjond,  Edin- 
-*  -  OiJof  Cqftor. 

OLEUM  £  SEMINIBUS   SI- 
NAPEOS. 
Lond, 
'^k        Oa  of  Miiftaf  d'feed. 

Tbs  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
indifferently;  the  oils  obtained  from* 
both  fottt  being  exadly  the  fame. 
Nor  are  the  difterences  of  the  other 
oils  very  cAnfiderable,  the  difcrimi- 
nating  qualities  of  the  fubjods  not 
refiding  iii  the  oils  that  are  thus  ob- 
tained by  expreiTion.  The  oil  of 
Gnfeed  acquires  indeed  fome  pecu- 
liarities from  containing  a  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  mucilage ;  but  the 
oil  of  muftacd-feib  is  as  foft,  infipid, 
and.  void  of  pui\gency,  as  that  .of 
fwedf  almonds,  the  pungency  of  the 
muftard  reniaining  entire  in  the  cake 
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left  after  the  ezpreflion.  Thefeveral 
oils  differ  in  fome  of  their  properties 
from  each  other ;  but  in  medicinal 
qualities  they  appear  to  be  all  near- 
ly alike,  and  agree  in  one  common 
emollient  virtue.  They  foften  and 
relax  the  folids,  and  obtund  acrimo- 
nious humours  ;  and  thus  become 
ferviceable  internally  in  pains,  in- 
flammations, heat  of  urine,  hoarCe- 
nefs,  tickling  coughs^  &c. ;  in  gly- 
fters,  for  lubricating  the  inteftines, 
and  promoting  the  ejcdion  of  indu- 
rated feces  ;  and  in  external  appli- 
cations, for  tendon  and  rigidity  of 
particular  parts.  Their  common 
dofe  is  half  an  ounce :  in  fome  ca- 
fes, they  are  given  to  the  quantity 
of  three  or  four  ounces.  The  moft 
commodious  forms  for  their  exhibi- 
tion, we  ihall  fee  hereafter  in  the 
chapter  on  Emulfions. 

Palma  Chrifti,  or  caftor  oil,  as  has 
already  been  obferved  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  under  the  article  Ricinus,is 
a  gentle  and  ufeful  purgative :  it  ge- 
nerally produces  its  effe^s  without 
griping*  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  where  acrid  purgatives  are 
improper.  With  adults,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  is  generally 
requtfite  for  a  dofe.  This  article, 
however,  is  very  feldom  prepared 
by  our  apothecaries,  being  in  ge- 
neral imported  from  the  Wed  In- 
dies. 

The  Edinburgh  College    have, 
added  the  following  note  : 

Caftor  oil  may  alfo  be  prepared 

by  boiling  the  bruifed  feeds  in 

water. 

During  the  boiling,  the  oil  fe- 
parates,  and  fwims  at  the  furface. 
The  oil,  thus  obtained,  is  much 
purer,  and  is  capable  of  being  kept 
longer  than  the  other  obtained  by 
expreflion  ;  becaufe  the  water  de- 
tains the  mucilage^  which  is  in  large 
^"  quantity 
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quantity  in  the  ezpreffed  oil»  and 
which  difpofes  it  to  fpoil  (ooner. 

dLEUM  CACAO. 

Suec. 
Oil  of  Chocolate  Nuts. 

^Expref^  the  oil  from  the  nuts  flight* 
\j  toaftedy  sind  freed  from  their 
caverings. 

In  this  oil  we  have  the  nutritious 
part  of  chocolate,  free  from  thofe 
aromatics  with  which  it  is  united 
in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  kept  in 
OHr  (hops.  Although,  under. the 
form  of  chocolate,  it  fits  perhaps 
m6re  eadly  on  the  ftomach  than 
in  moft  other  forms ;  yet  where, 
from  any  particular  circumftance^ 
aromatics^  are  contraindicated,  the 
oil  in  Its  pure  ftate  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  employing  in  dif- 
ferent ways  this  mild  nutritious  ar- 
ticle. •"     ■ 

OLEUM  E  SfeMINIBUS  HY- 

OSCYAMI. 

Suec. 

Oil  of  Hyofcyamus* 

This  oil  is  direded  to  be  obuined 
by  ezpreflion  ^from  the  feeds  of 
the  hyofcyamus,tn  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  of  almonds. 

On  the  narcotic  powers  of  the 
hyofcyamus  fome  observations  havie 
already  been  offered.  This  oil, 
although  an  expreifed  ope,  is  faid 
to  retain  thefe  virtues  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  entered  the  com- 
pofition  of  fome  anodyne  ointments 
and  plafters.  When,  however,  the 
fedative  power  of  hyofcyamus  is 
wanted  under  the  form  of  oi),  it 
may  be  beft  obtaiiiied  from  impreg- 
nating olive-oil  by  the  leaves  of  the 
plant. 


OLEUM  OVL 

Suec. 

Eii  oil. 

Take  any  ^quantity  of  freCh  tggs, 
boil  them  till  they  be  quite  bard» 
then  take  out  the  yolks,  break 
t^em  in  pieces,  ana  roaft  them 
gently  in  a  frying-pan,  dll  they 
feel  greafy  when  prefl*ed  between 
the  fingers  ;  put  them«  while 
warm,  into  a  hair  bag,  and  ex- 
prcfs  the  oil. 

Th£  yolk  of  the  egg  is  well 
known  to  be  a  mild  nutritious  fiUi- 
(lance :  but  notwithftanding  the 
many  virtues  at  one  time  attribn* 
ted  to  it,  of  being  paregoric  and 
(  ftyptic,  when  externally  applied  ; 
and  of  being  ufeful  in  ftomack 
complaints,  dyfentery,  and  diffif^ 
rent  a£Fc6tions  of  the  alimentary 
canaly  when  taken  internally :  h  ' 
is  however  much  to  be  doubted 
wl^ether  any  particular  purpofe  in 
medicine  will  be  anfwered  by  this 
expreffed  oil  :  but  as  it  holds  a 
place  in  moft  of  the  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias of  modem  date,  it  may 
jaftly  be  confidered  as  deferving 
fonke  attention.  " 

Notwithftanding  the  jnftice  of  Ore 
obfervadon  refpedting  the  great  fi- 
milarity  of  expreffed  oils  in  gene- 
ral,.  yet  tbere  can  be  not  do«:^Ct 
chat  in  fome  i^ftances  they  obtain 
a  peculiar  impregnation.  This 
manifeftly  appears  in  the  olemn 
rictni,  and  fome  of  the  others. 
Indeed  oils  expreffed  frojp  aroma- 
dc  fubftances,  in  general  retain 
fome  adnnzture  of  the  effential  oil 
of  the  fubjedt  from  which  they  are 
expreffed.  Nor  is  this  fnrprifingt  ^ 
when  we  confidej^  that  in  fome 
cafes  the  efiendal  oil  exifts  in  a 
feparate 
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feparate  ftate  even  in  the  growing 
plant. 

Thb  rinds  of  oranges,  lemons, 
and  oitrons,  yield  by  a  kind  of 
vezpreAon, .  their  eiTendal  oils  al- 
moft  pare,  and  nearly  (imilar  to 
thofe  which  are  obtained  from 
them  by  diOfhlation.  The  eiTential 
oils,  in  which  the  fragrance  and 
aromatic  warmth  of  thefe  fmits 
refide,  are  contained  in  nuinerous 
little  yedcles,  which  may  be  dif* 
ttngniihed  by  the  naked  eye, 
fpread  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
peel,  li  the  rind  be  cut  in  dices, 
and  thar*ilices  feparately  doubled 
or.  bent  in  different  parts,  and' 
iqneezed  between  the  fingers,  the 
▼efick^iburft  at  the  bending,  and 
^ifcharge  the  oil  in  a  number  of 

SB  Sender  jets.  A  glafs  plate 
ng  fet  upright  in  a  glafs  or 
porcelain  vefTd,  and  the  dices 
*^neezed  againft  the  plate,  the  lit* 
tie  jets  unite  into  drops  upon  the 
pUte,  and  trickle  down  into  the 
veffel  beneath.  Although  this  pro- 
cefs   affords  the  true  native  oil, 


in  the  fame  fiate  wherein  it  ezifted 
in  the  fubjeA,  unaltered  by  fire 
or  other  agents,  it  is  not  pradi- 
cable  to  advantage,  unlefs  where 
the  fruit  is  very  plentiful  ;  as 
only  a  fmall  part  of  the  oil  it  con- 
tains can  thus  be  extradted  or  col« 
leded. 

The  oil  is  more  perfectly  fepara- 
ted  by  rubbjiig  the  rind  upon  a 
Jump  of  fugar.  The  fngar,  by 
the  inequality  of  its  fur%ce,  pro* 
duces  ^he  effedt  of  a  rafp,  in 
tearing  open  the  oily  veficles  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  veficles  are 
opened,  the  fugar  imbibes  the  oil. 
When  the  outward  part  of  the 
lump  IS-  fufiiciently  moiftened,  it  • 
is  fcrapcd  off,  and  the  operatioa 
^..continued  on  the  fre(h  furface. 
The  oU  thus  combined  with  the  * 
fugar,  is  fit  for  mo^  of  the  nfes  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  a  fluid  ftate  ; 
and  indeed  the  pure  effential  oils, 
obtained  by  diftiQation,  are  ofw?n 
purpofcly  mixed  with  fugar,  to 
render  their  ufe  the  more  com-i 
modious. 
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ESS  E%  T  I  A  L      OILS. 


ESsBNTiAL  Oils  are  obtajiied  on- 
ly from  odoriferous  fubftan- 
ces ;  but  not  equally  from  all  of. 
this  clafsy  nor  in  quantity  propor-*; 
tional  to  their  degree  of  odour. 
Some,  which,  if  we  were  to  reafon 
from  analogy,  ihould  .feem  very 
w^U  fitted  for  ^it  procefs,  yield 
extremely  little  oil,  and  others 
iione  at  all.  Rofes  and  chamomile 
flower^,  whofe  ftrong  and  lafting 
finellpromifes  abundance,  are  found 
to  contain  but  a  fiQall  quantity  of 
oil:  the  violet  and  jeflamine  flower, 
which  perfume  the  air  with  their 
odour,  lofe  their  finell  upon  the 
gentleft  codion,  and  do  not  affdrd 
Uie  lead  oil,  on  b^h^  diftiUed,  un- 
lefs  immenfe  quantities  are  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  operation  at  once ;  while 
fkvin,  whofe  diiagreeable  fcent  ex- 
tends to  a  great  Sftance,  gives  out 
the  largefi  proportion  of  oil  of  al- 
moft  any  vegetable  known* 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  produ- 
ced in  different  foils  or  feafons,  or 
at  different  times  of  their  growth. 
Some  yield  more  oil,  i£  gathered 
when  t^e  flowers  be^in  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this, 
we  have  exsunples  in  lavender  and 


rue;  others,  as  fage,  aflbrd  the 
largeft  quantity  when  young,  be- 
j  fore  they  have  fent  forth  fldHy  flow- 
'  ers ;  and  others,  as  thyme,  when 
the  flowers  have  juft  appeared.  AH 
fragrant  herbs  yield  a  lai|;er  pro- 
portion of  oil,  when  pro&ced  ift«' 
dry  foils  and  warm  fummers,  thaa 
in  oppofite  circumftances.  On  the 
other  hand,  fome  of  the  diiagree-^ 
able  ftrong-fcented  ones,  as  worm* 
wood,  are  faid  to  contain  moft  oil 
.&  rainy  feafons,  and  when  grow- 
-mg  in  moid  rich  grounds*      4 

Several  of  the  chem^fts  hHjb 
been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  arc 
flowers,  moderately  dried,  yield  a 
'grduer  quantity  of  effential  oQ,  '" 
uian  if  t^y  were  diftilled  when 
btak.  I#is  fuppofed,-|hat  the 
wl  being  already^  blended,  mjhdk 
plants,  with  a  watery  fluid,  ^gg^t 
pait  of  it  remains  diffirfed  thro^i^ 
the^  water  after  the  dillillktion» 
divided  into  partietes  too  miniite 
to  unite  aud  be  coUeded;  whereas 
in  dryingi^the  oily  parts,  on  the 
exhalation  of  the  moifture  wl^i  ^ 
kept  then^  divided  and  diiCberilt 
run  togetHer  into  globulesy'wluji 
^ave  litde  difpoutioa  to  mix 
.   V-  ^  witb 
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urith  watery  flaids,  and  eafily  fepa- 
imte  from  tbe  water  employed  in  tbe 
diftiUation. 

This  theory,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  fatisfa^ory; 
for  though  tbe  oil  be  coUeAed  in 
the  fnbjeft  into  diftinA  globules, 
it  do^  not  rife  in  that  form,  but  is 
refolved  into  vapour,  and  is  blend- 
ed and  coagitated  by  the  heat  #ith 
the  vapour  of  the  water ;  and  if 
the  dl  in  a  dry  plant  was  lefs 
difpofed  to    unite  with    aqueous 

.  ikiids  than  in  a  frefh  one,  the  dry 
ought  to  yield  a  weaker  infufion 
than  the  frefli ;  the  contrary  of 
which  is  generally  found  to  ob- 
tain. As  the  oil  of  the  dry 
plant  ii  mod  perfedtly  extradted, 
axMl  kept,  diflblved  by  tbe  water 
before  the  diftillation,  it  is  difficult 
to    conceive    any  reafon    why   it 

^  ihould  have  a  greater  tendency 
'ti)  feparkte  from  the  water  after- 
wards. 

.The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
hig  moft  oil,  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  an  obfervation  of  Hoffman, 
which  has  probably  been  mifuilp 
derftood :  *'  A  pound  (he  fays) 
^ «  of  dry  fpike  flowers,  yields  an 
"^ounce  of  oil ;  but  if  they  were 
«^diftilled  frefh,  they  would  fcarce- 
^<  ly  yield  above  half  an  ounce; 
<<  apd  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  baltn, 
<<  (age,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  dsat 
**  in  drying,  the  watery  humidity 
<'  exhales  ;  and  as  from  two 
<>  pounds  of  a  frefh  plant  we  do 
<'  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of 
<•  dry,  and  little  of  the  fubtile 
**  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
*<  follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to 
*'  be  afforded  by  the  dry  than  by 

^  «'  the  frefh."  The  meaning  of 
which  feems  to  be  no  more  than 
this,  that  if  two  pounds  of  a  frefh 
plant  are  by  drying  reduced  to 
one,  without  aiiy  lofs  of  the  oil, 

,  fbea  the  one  pound  dry  ought 


to  be  equivalent  to  Oie  two  frefh. 
A  late  writer  quotes  an  experi- 
ment of  Neumann,  which  appears 
to  be  mifunderflood  in  the  (ame 
manner  ;  for  Neumann,  in  the 
place  referred  to,  fays  only,  that 
dry' wormwood  is  found  to  yield 
much  more  oil  than  an  equal  wtigbt 
of  the  frefh  plant.  Trials  are  yet 
wanting,  in  which  frefh  and  dry 
plants  have  been  brought  to  a  fair 
comparifon,  by  dividing  a  quantity^ 
of  th^  fubjedl  into  two  equal 
weights,  and  diftilling  one  while 
frefn,  and  the  other  after  it  has 
been  carefully  and  moderately  dr^  v 
ed. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effed 
of  moderate  ezficcation,  it  is  cer* 
tain,  that  if  the  drying  be  long 
coiltinued,  the  produce  of  oil  wiu 
be  diminifhed,  its  colour  alteredt 
and  its  fmell  impaired- 

With  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  water  to  be  employed,  if  whole 
plants,  moderately  dried,  are  ufed* 
or  the  fiiavings  of  woods^  as  much 
of  either  may  be  put  into  the  veffel 
as,  lightly  preffed,  will  occupy  half 
its  cavity  j  and  as  much  water  may 
be  added,  as  will  fill  two-thirds  oJE 
h.  The  water  and  ingredientfl« 
altogellier,  fhould  never  take  up 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  flill ; 
there  fhould  be  liquor  enough  to 
preyent  any  danger  of  an  em- 
pyreuroa,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
be  apt  to  boiL  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver. 

The  maceration  fhould  be  con- 
tinued  fo  long,  that  the  water  may 
fully  penetrate  the  parts  of  the 
fubje^;.  To  promote  this  effed^ 
woods  fhould  be  thinly  fhaved 
acrofs  the  grain,  or  fawn,  roots 
cut  tranfverfely  into  thin  flices^ 
barks  reduced  into  coarfe  powder, 
and  feeds  flightly  bruifed.  Very 
compad  and  tenacious  fubflances 
require  the  maceration  to  be  con* 

tinued 
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Experiment*'  made  on  pnrpofe  to 
fetde  this  point  fccm  to  prove  the 
contrary ;  this,  at  leaft^  is  conftaot- 
ly  found  to  be  true,  that  v^ere 
^re  is  any  reafon  to  think  the  pro- 
duice  greater  than  ufu^U  the  quali- 
ty of  the  oil  is  proporktcmaUy  ima- 
red.  The  quantity  of  true  eflen- 
tial  oU  in  vegeUibles  can  by  no 
meHis .  fape  increafed  ;  and  what  is 
really  contained  in  them,  may  be 
eafily  feparated,  without  any  addi- 
tion of  this  kind.  All  that  faline 
matters  can  do  in  this  refped*  is, 
to  make  the  water  fufcepuble  of  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  than,  it  can 
fuftain  byiitfelf,  and  thus  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a  grofs  un6hious  mat- 
ter^ not  volatile  enough  to  rife  with 
pure  water  s  this  grofs  matter,  mix- 
ing with  the  pure  oil,  increafes  the 
quantity*  but  at  the  fame  time 
muft  neceiTarily  debafe  its  quali-  . 
ty.  Indeed,  when  water  .alone  is 
ufedy  the  oil  which  comes  over 
about  the  end  of  the  operation  is 
remarkably  lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a 
thicker  confidence,  than  that  which 
rifes  at  the  beginning ;  and  if  it  be 
diftilled  a  fecond  time,  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  it  leaves  a  large  quantity 
of  grofs,  almoft  infipid  refinoos 
matter,  behind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inftru- 
ments  is  of  great  confequence  for 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to 
advantage.  There  are  fome  oils 
which  pafs  freely  over  t)ie  fwan 
neck  of  the  head  of  the  ^common 
ftill :  others,  lefs  volatilcit.  cannot 
eafily  be  made  to  rife  fo  high.  For 
obtaining  thefe  laft,  we  would  re* 
commend  a  large  low  head,  having 
a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it :  ia 
this  canal,  the  oil  is  detained  on  its 
firft  afcent,  and  thence  conveyed  at 
once  into  the  receiver,  the  advanta* 
ges  of  which  are  fufficiently  ob- 
vious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire>  the  ope* 
rator 
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tinned  a  week  or  iwt>i  or  longer } 
for  thofe  of  a  fbfter  and.loofer  tex- 
turct  two  or  three  days  are  fulH- 
cient ;  while  fome  tender  herbs  and 
flowers  not  only  (land  in  no  n^ed  of 
maceration,  but  are  even  injured  by 
'  it;  '  > 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea-falt, 
which  has  been  recommended^  be 
of  any  real  fervice,  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  The  ufes  generally  aiHgn- 
.€d  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and  un- 
lock the  texture  of  the  fubjed  more 
eScdtually  than  fimple  water  could 
do  ;  and  to  prevent  the  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefadion,  which  the 
matter  is  apt  to  run  into  durifig  the 
length  of  time  for  which  the  ma- 
ceration is  often  continued.  But 
fea-falt  feems  rather  to  harden  and 
conftringe,  than  to  foften  and're- 
(blve,  both  vegetable  and  animal 
fubjedls :  and  u  it  prevents  putre- 
fadioni  it  mud,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, be  injurious  rather  than  of 
fervice.  The  refolution  here  aim* 
ed  at,  approaches  near  to  a  begin* 
ning  putrefadtion  ;  and  faline  (ub- 
fiances,  by  retarding  this,  prolong 
the  maceration  far  beyond  the  time 
that  would  otherwife  be  necefla- 
ry.  It  is  in  the  power  of  t^e  ope- 
rator, when- he  perceives  me  pro- 
cefs coming  near  the  pitch,,  to  put 
a  ftop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by  pro- 
ceeding immec^ately  to  diftilla- 
tion  ;  by  this  means,  the  whole 
affair  will  be  finiihed  in  a  very 
little  time,  with  at  lead  equal  ad- 
vantage in  every  other  refpedt ;  pro- 
vided the-  manual  operations  of 
pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like, 
which  are  equally  neceffary  in  either 
cafe,  be  ftridly  complied  with. 

Some  chemifts  pretend,  that  by 
the  addition  of  falts  and  acid  fpi* 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to  gain 
more  oil  from  certain  vegetable 
matters  than  could  poilibly  be  got 
from  thenii  without  fuch  afiiftance. 
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mtor  oogbt  to  be .  flspediidoiu  in 
radGng  it  at  firft»  and  to  kepp  it 
up  4D™g  ^  whole  procefsy  of 
fiich  a  degree  only,  that  the  otl 
may  freely  diftil ;  otherwife  the  oil 
Will  be  e:i(ppfed  to  an  unnecejTary 
heat ;  a  cireumftance  which  ought 
as  much  as  pofllble  to  be  avoided. 
Fire^communicateB  to  all  thefe  oils 
a  difagreeable  impregnation,  as  is 
evident  from  their  bemg  much  lefs 
grateful  when  newly  diftilkd,  than 
after  they  have  ftood  for  fome  time 
in  a  cool  place :  and  the  longer  the 
heat  is  continued,  the  more  altera- 
tion it  muft  produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  re- 
quire for  their  diftillation  the  heat 
of  water  flrongly  |boiline :  but 
there  are  many  alio  which  rife 
with  a  heat  confiderably  lefs  ;  fuch 
as  thofe  of  lemon  and  citron  peel, 
of  the  flowers  of  lavender  and  rofe- 
snary,  and  of  almoil  all  the  more 
odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers. 
.  We  have  already  obferved,  that 
thefe  flowers  have  their  fragrance 
much  injured,  or  even  deftroyed, 
by  beating  or  bruifing  them  ;  it  is 
impaired  alfo  by  the  immerfiQn  in 
water  in  the  prefent  procefs,  and 
the  more  fo  in  proportion  to  the 
continuance  of  the  immerfion  and 
the  heat :  hence  oils,  diftilied  in  the 
common  manner,  prove  much  lefs 
agreeable  in  fmell  thanjthe  fubjeds 
themfelves.  For  the  diftillation  of 
fnbflanccs  of  this  clafs,  another 
method  has  been  contrived  ;  in- 
ftead  of  being  immerfed  in  water, 
they  are  ezpofed  only  to  its  vapour. 
A  proper  quantity  of  water  being 
pat  into  the  bottom  of  the  dill,  . 
the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers 
are  laid  lightly  in  a  bafket,  of  fuch 
a  fise  that  it  may  enter  into  the 
ftilU  and  red  againft  its  fides,  juft 
above  the  water.  The  head  be-" 
ing  then  fitted  on,  and  the  water 
made  to  boil,  the  fteami  percola- 
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ting  throngh  tihe  fubjed,  imbibes 
the  oil,  wi^out  impairing  iu  fra^- 
grance,  and  carries  it  over  into  the 
receiver.  Oils  thus  obtained,  pof- 
fefs  the  odour  of  the  fubjed  in  an 
exquifitt  degree,  and  have  nothing 
of. the  difagreeable  (cent  percei- 
vable in  thofe  diftilied  by  boiling 
them  in  water  in  the  common  man- 
neri 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfenre^ 
that  thofe  oils  which  rife  with  a 
lefs  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water^ 
are  generally  called,  by  the  che- 
mic;d  and  pharmaceutical  writers^ 
light  oils  ;  and  thofe  which  require 
the  heat  of  water  ftrongly  botlingy 
are  called  ponderous.  We  have 
avoided  thefe  expreflions,  as  they 
might  be  thought  to  relate  to  the 
comparative  gravies  of  the  oils  ; 
with  which  the  volatility  or  fSzed- 
nefs  have  no  connedkion.  Olive 
oil  is  lighter  than  moll  of  the  ef- 
fential  oils  ;  but  the  heat  requifite 
to  make  it  diftil  exceeds  that  in 
which  the  heavieft  eiTential  oil 
diftils,  confiderably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 

The  water  employed  in  the  di- 
ftillation of  cifential  oils  always 
imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil; 
as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte^ 
and  colour,  which  it  acquires. 
It  cannot,  however,  retain  above  a 
certain  quantity  ;  and  thereforCf 
fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed,  and 
confequently  faturat^d  with  oil, 
may  be  advantageoufly  employedp 
inftead  of  common  water,  in  a 
fecond,  third,  or  any  future  diftiU 
lation  of  the  fame  fubjedl. 

Some  lace  chemical  writers  re- 
commend, not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  remains 
in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a  fecond 
time.  Xhis  ean  be  of  no  fervice  } 
as ;  contdiming  only  fuch  parts  of 
tli<ii  vegetable  jts  are  incapable  of 

arifing 
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arifisg  in  diftillation^  and  which 
ferve  only  to  impede  the  adion  of 
the  water  as  a  inenftraum>  and  to 
endanger  an  empyreuma. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  (hould  be  taken  to 
clean  the  worm  before  it  be  em- 
ployed  in  the  diftillation  of  a  dif- 
ferent plant.  Some  oils,  thofe  of 
wormwood  and  anifeeds,  for  in- 
ftance^  adhere  to  it  fo  tenaciouily, 
as  not  to  be  melted  out  by  heat,  or 
walhed  off  by  water :  in  thefe  cafes^ 
the  beft  way  of  cleaning  the  worm 
is  to  run  a  little  fpirit  of  wine 
through  it. 

Eflential  oils,  after  they  are  di- 
ftilled,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  ftand 
for  fome  days  in  vefTels  loofely  co« 
vercd  with  paper,  till  they  hare 
loft  their  difagreeable  fiery  odoar, 
and  become  limpid ;  then  put  them 
up  in  fmall  bottles,  which  are  to 
be  kept  quite  full,  clofely  ftopped, 
in  a  cool  place :  with  thefe  cau- 
tions, they  will  retain  their  virtues 
in  perfection  for  many  years. 

When  carelefsly  kept,  they  gra- 
dually lofe  their  flavour,  and  be- 
come grofs  and  thick.  Some  che- 
mifts  endeavour  to  recover  them 
after  they  have  undergone  this 
change,  by  grinding  them  with^ 
about  thrice  their  weight  of  com- 
mon fait,  then  adding  a  large  pro- 
portion of  water^  and  diRilling 
them  afrefli :  the  purer  part  arifes 
thin  and  limpid,  pofTefiing  a  great 
degree  of  the  priftine  'fmell  and 
tafte  of  th^oil .  This  rectification, 
as  it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally 
well  without  the  fait :  the  oils, 
when  thus  altered  are  nearly  in 
the  fame  (late  with  the  turpen- 
tines, and  other  thickened  oily 
juices,  which  readily  yield  their 
purer  oil  in  diftillation  with  water 
alone. 

When  eflential  oils  have  either 
IB  part  or  ^tircly  loft  their  finellj 


they  may  ulj^t  into  the  ftOl  wit& 
fredi  ingredients  for  dtftilling  the 
fame  oil,  by  which  means  diey  are 
faid  to  fatiate  themfdves  anew 
with  the  odorous  matter,  and  be- 
come entirely  renovated. 

fiflential  oils,  medicinally  confi- 
dered,  agree  in  the  general  qualities 
of  pungency  and  heat ;  in  particu- 
lar virtues,  they  differ  as  much  as 
the  fubjed  from  which  they  are 
obtained,  the  oil  being  the  dired 
principal  in  which  the  virtues,  or 
at  leaft  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
virtues,  of  the  feveral  fubjeds  re- 
fide.  Thus,  the  carminative  vir- 
tue of  the  aromatic  feeds,  the 
diuretic  of  juniper  berries,  the  em- 
menagogue  of  favin,  the  nervine 
of  rofemary,  the  ftomachic  of  mint» 
the  antifcorbutic  of  fcurvy-grafs, 
the  cordial  of  aromatics,  &c.  are 
fuppofed  to  b^concentrated  in  their 
oil. 

There  is  another  remarkable  dif- 
ference ip  effential  oils  ;  the  foan- 
dation  of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  viz. 
the  degree  of  their  pungency  and 
heat.  Thefe  are  by  no  means  in 
proportion,  as  might  be  espeded, 
to  thofc  of  the  fubjefl  they  were 
drawn  from.  The  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, for  inftance,  is  very  pungent 
and  fiery  :  in  its  undiluted  ftate  it 
is  almoft  cauftic  ;  whereas  cloves, 
a  fpice  which  in  fubftance  is  far 
more  pungent  than  the  other, 
yields  an  oil  which  is  far  lefs  fo. 
This  difference  feems  to  depend 
partly  on  the  quantity  of  oil  afford- 
ed, cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs 
than  cloves,  and  coniequently  ha- 
ving its  aCHve  matter  concentrated 
into  a  froaller  volume ;  partly,  on 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
adtive  parts  them(e!ves;  for  though 
effential  oils. contain  always  the 
fpecific  odour  and  flavour  of  their*  ^ 
fubjeCts,  whetlier  grateful  or  nn- 
gratefoli 
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grateful,  they  do  not  always  con- 
tain the  whole  pungenqr:  this 
refides  frequently  in  a  more  fixed 
refinons  matter,  and  does  not  arife 
with  the  oil.  After  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  cloves,  pepper  and  fome 
other  fpices,  a  part  of  their  pun- 
gency IS  found  to  remain  behind : 
a  fimple  tinQure  of  them  in  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  is  even  more 
pungent  than  tlieir  pure  eiTential 
oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  fre- 
quently ufed  for  reconciling  dif- 
gttftful  medicines  to  the  ftomach. 
It  has  been  cnllomary  to  employ 
them  as  correftors  for  the  rednous 
puigauves  ;  an  ufe  which  they  do 
not  Teem  to  be  well  adapted  to. 
All  the  ferrice  they  can  here  be  of, 
isy'to  make  the  refin  fit  more  eafily 
at  firft  on  the  ftomach  :  far  from 
abating  the  irritating  quality  on 
which  the  virulence  of  its  opera- 
tion depends,  thefe  pungent  oils 
.  fuperadd  a  frefh  ftimulus. 

EiTential  oils  are  never  given 
alone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
hcAt  and  pungency :  which  in 
fbme  is  ib  great,  that  a  (ingle  drop 
let  fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces 
a  gangrenous  efchar.  They  are 
readily  imbibed  by  pare  dry  fugar, 
and  in  Uiis  form  may  be  conve- 
niently exhibited.  Grounct- with 
eight  or^ten  times  their  wefght  of 
fugar,  they  become  foluble  in  a- 
*qtteoU3  liquorb,  and  may  be  thus 
delated  to  any  afUgned  degree. 
Mucilages  alfo -lender  them  mif- 
cible  witbi^^  water  into  ap  uniform 
milky  liquor.  They  diflblve  like- 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine ; 'the  more 
framnt  in  equal  weight,;|^and  al- 
vaam  sdl  of  them, in  lefs  than  four 
times  their  own'  quantity ;  thefe 
folutions  nlay  be ,  either  taken  on 

agar,  or  mixing  with  fyrups,  or 
p  like:   on  muing  Uiem  with 
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water,  the  liqumr  grows  milky  and 
the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  em- 
ployed externally  againft  paralytic 
complaints,  numbnefs,  pains,  and 
aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in  other 
cafes,  where  particular  parts  re« 
quire  to  be  heated  or  ftimulated« 
The  tooth-ach  is  fomedmcs  relie- 
ved  by  a  drop  of  thefe  almoft  cauftic 
oils,  received  on  catton,  and  cau* 
tioufly  introduced  into  the  hollow 
tooth* 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. 
E/fentuU  oiL 

Anifi^  of  Anife, 

C&ruu  Caraway, 

^  LavanduU^  Lavender, 

Mentha  piperUidiSf  Peppermint 
Mentha  fativde^      Spearmint* 
Origantf  Origanum,. 

FidggUf  Pennyroyal, 

Rofmarini^  Rofemary, 

Bccea  juniperlt      Juniper  berry, 
Radtcis/qffafrasy   Saifs^ras  rooU 

Let  thefe  pits  be  drawn  off  by  di- 
ftilUtion,  from  an  alembic  with 
a  large  refrigeratory;  but,  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma,  water 
muft  be  added  to  the  ingre- 
dients ;  in  which  they  muft  be 
macerated  before  diftiUation.  ^ 

The  water  which  comes  over  with 
the  oil  in  diftiUation  is  to  be 
kept  for  ufe. 

OLE  A  ESSENTIAL!  A, 

EJemtalOils. 

Mentha  fativa,  of  Spearmint, 
Mentha  piperkidu^  Peppermint, 
Sailn^f  Savin, 

Ro^marm^  -\  Rpfemary, 

JfOvurtth/af  Lavender, 
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Antji^  '    ^    ^  of  Anife, 
jBaccarumjuntperi,  Jumiper  berries, 
Radkis  faffafrasy    Safiafras  root» 
Pimentg^  Jamaica  pepper. 

Thefe  are  prepared  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fimple  diftil- 
led  waters,  excepting  that,  for 
procuring  the  oil»  a  fpmewhat  Icfs 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  ufed. 
Seeds  and  woody  matters  are 
firft  to  be  bruifed  or  rafped^ 
The  oil  rifes  with  the  water; 
and  as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier, 
fwims  on  the  furface»  or  finks 
to  the  bottom,  and  is  afterwards 
to  be  feparated. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that,  in  preparing  thefe  diftilled 
waters  and  oils,  fo  many  varie- 
ties muft  neceflarily  take  place, 
from  the  goodnefs  of  the  fub- 
je£t  itfelf,  its  texture,  the  time 
of  the  year,  and  fuch  like  cir- 
cumdances,  that  a  .certain  and 
eeneral  rule,  which  (hould  ftridt- 
ly  apply  to  each,  can  fcarcely 
be  laid  down  ;  wherefore  we 
.  have  only  explained  the  general 
method,  leaving  particular  cir* 
cumftances  to  be  varied  by  the 
judgment  of  the  operator. 

To  the  diredUons  for  preparing 
thefe  eflential  oils  given  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges, 
we  fliall  here  next  fubjoin  a  few 
remarks  on  their  medical  proper- 
ties. 

OLEUM    ESSENTIALE     SE- 

MINUM  ANISl. 

Lend.  Edtn. 

Ejffintial  Oil  of  Anifeeds. 

This  oil  poffcflTes  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  anifeeds  in  perfeAion. 
It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  di- 
ftilled oils ;  15  or  20  drops  may 
be  tsrken  at  a  time  without  danger, 


though    common  jpraftiee  rarelf 

foes  fo  far  as  half  this  number. 
ts  finell  is  extremely  durable  and 
diflufive;  milk  drawn  from  the 
breaft  after  uking  it,  is  found  im. 
pregnated  with  its  odour  i  and  poC- 
fibly  this  may  be,  in  part,  the  foon* 
dation  of  the  pediorsd  virtues  ufoal- 
ly  afcribed  to  it. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oQ,  that 
it  congeals  even  when  the  air  u 
not  fenfibly  cold,  into  a  butyrace- 
ous  conGftence  :  and  hence,  in  the 
diftillation  of  it,  the  operator  ought 
not  to  be  over  folicitous  in  keepmg 
the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  too 
cool :  it  behoves  him  rather  to  let 
it  grow  fomewhat  hot,  particularly 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  ; 
otherwife  the  oil  congealing,  may 
fo  (lop  up  the  worm  as  to  endanger 
blowing  off  the  head  of  the  ftill,  or 
at  leaft  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
oil  will  remain  in  it. 

OLEUM    ESSENTIALE    SE- 

MINUM  CARUI. 

Lond, 

EJfential  Oii  of  Caraway  Seedx^ 

The  flavour  of  this  exadly  refem* 
bles  that  of  the  caraway  itfelf.  It 
is  a  very  hot  and  pungent  oil ;  a 
fingle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe,  and 
five  oip  fix  is  a  very  large.^ione.  It 
is  frequently  ufed  as  ascanAinative  r 
and  has  been  generally  fuppofed' 
to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable  for  pro- 
moting urine,  to ,  which  it  com* 
municates  fome  degree  '  of  its 
fmell.      ■  ^    ^ 

oleum'  ESSENTIALE  FLO* 
RUM  LAVANDUUE. 

LondmEdin, 
EJfential  Oil  of  La'^ender. 

This  oil,  when  in  perfeAion,4s 
very  limpid,  of  a  pleafant  j^lowifh  .: 
:  coloilr,  extremely  fragnChti  poflefs- 
ir         ^-  ing 
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ing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  pecu- 
liar fmell  generally  admired  in  the 
flowers.  It  IS  a  medicine  of  great 
uie,  both  externally  and  internal- 
Ijf  in  paralytic  and  lethargic  com- 
plaints^  rheumatic  pains,  and  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyflem  The 
dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five  or 

ax. 

'Lavender  flowers  yield  the  m*  ft 
fragrant  oil,  and  coniiderably  the 
'  largeft  quantity  of  it,  when  they 
are  ready  to  fall  o£F  fpontaneoufly, 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  ihew  them- 
ielves :  the  feeds  give  out  extreme- 
ly little.  The  flowers  may  he 
leparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
plattf,  by.  drying  it  a  little,  and 
dien  gently  beating  it  :  they 
&ould  be  immediately  committed 
Co  diftillatioD,  and  the  procsfs 
oondudted  i^ith  a  well  regulated 
gentle  heat :  too  great  a  heat 
.  would  not  only  change  the  co- 
lour of  the  oil,  but  likewife  make 
a  difagreeable  alteration  in  its 
fmeU. 

OLEUM    ESSENTIALE 
MENTHA    PiPERITlDIS. 

•  Lend,  hldm 
EJfential  ail  •f  i^efftrmmU 

This  poflefles  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  .of  the  peppern^int  in 
^erftdion  ;  the  colour  is  a  pale 
greeniili  yellow.  It  is  a  medicine 
of  great  punp;ency  and  fubtilty ; 
and  diffufes,  almoft  as  foon  as  ta- 
ken,  a  glowing  warmth  through 
the  whok  fyftem.  In  colics, 
accompanied  with  great  coldnefs, 

•  and  in  fome  hylteric  complaints, 
it  is  of  excellent  fervice.  A  drop 
or  two  are  in  general  a  fufficient 
dlofe. 

Rr 


OLEUM    ESSENTIALE 
MENTHiE   SATIViE. 

Land   Edin. 
EJfential  oil  of  common  Mint. 

This  oil  fmells  andtaftes  ftrong- 
ly  of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  re- 
fpeAs  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than 
the  herb  ttfelf.  It  is  an  ufefiil 
ftomachic  medicine ;  and  not  un« 
frequently  exhibited  in  want  of 
appetite,  weaknefs  of  the  Aomach, 
retchings  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders,  when  not  accompanied 
with  heat  or  inflammation :  two 
or  three  drops,  or  more,  are  given 
for  a  dofe.  It  is  likewife  em« 
ployed  externally  for  the  fame 
purpofes ;  and  is  an  ufeful  ingre- 
dient in  the  ftomachic  plafter  of 
the  ihops. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE 

ORIGANL 

Lond. 

EJfential  oil  uf  Origanum* 

This  oil  has  a  very  pungent 
acrimonious  tafte,  and  a  penetra* 
ting  fmell.  jit  has  been  chiefly 
employed  externally  as  an  errhine 
and  for  eafing  pains  of  the  teeth« 

OLEUM    ESSENTIALE 

PULEGIL 

Lond, 

Effsntial  oil  of  PennyroyaL 

This  oiL  in  fmell  and  tafte, 
refembles  the  original  plant ;  the 
virtues  of  which  it  likewife 
pofTcfTes.  It  is  given,  in  hyfteric 
cafes,  from  o^e  to  four  or  five 
drops. 
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tboroughlyy   fo   as  to  break   tha 
feeds,  and  entirely  Uy  open  ihc 

oily  receptacles. 


OLEUM  FS  i£NTlALE 
KOSMARIM. 

Und    k.din, 
^ffeniiai  oil  (J  Rofemary, 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
ffom  the  plant  in  fl  >wer.  Whti^ 
in  pcrfcAion  it  is  v  ry  lig>it  nnd 
thin,  pale  and  almoH:  cc>l'  urlefs : 
of  great  fraprancy,  though  not 
qn'te  fo  agtee^ble  as  the  r.ifvmary 
ilf'lf.  It  18  recommended,  in  the 
dofi;  of  a  few  drops,  in  nervous 
and  hyftcric  complaints.  Bo^r- 
ha  !ve  hoids  it  in  great  elleem 
a^'iiinfl  cpiltpfies,  and  fuppredions 
of  the  u'erine  purgations  oc- 
caficned  by  weaknefs  and  inac- 
tiviiy. 

OLEUM  ESSENVTALE 
BACCAKUM   JUNIPERL 

Z.W.    hdin. 
Effentid  oil  f  Juniper. 

This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and 
pungent  one;  of  a  (Irong  flavour, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In 
the  dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves 
a  ferviceable  carminative  and  fto- 
mackic  $  in  one  of  fix,  right*  or 
more*  a  ftimulating  dcergent, 
diuretic  and  emmcnagogue  :  it 
feems  to  have  fomewhat  of  the 
pif'irc  of  the  turpentines,  or  their 
diftilled  oil  ;  like  which  it  com- 
municates a  violet  fmell  to  the 
"Urine. 

The  oil  of  theft-  berries  refides 
panly  in  veficles  fpread  through 
the  fubAance  of  the  fruit,  and 
partly  in  lit'le  cells  contained  in 
chc  feeds  :  when  the  berry  is  dry, 
and  th«»  oil  hurdered  into  a  refi- 
nous  fubHa-xe,  it  becomes  viiible» 
on  breaking  the  feeds,  in  form  of 
Utile  tranfparent  drops.  In  order 
therefore  to  oStain  this  oil  to  ad- 
vantage, we  ough'.  previous  to 
the  diftilUtioD,  to  biuifc  the  berry 


OLEUM  ESSENTIALS 

SASSAFRAS. 

Lond»  Edin. 

EJJentiul  Oil  ofSaJfafrasm 

This  is  the  aioft  ponderous  of 
all  the  known  effential  oils,  but 
rifes  in  diftillation  with  fuQcient 
eafe :  it  appears  limpid  as  water, 
has  a  moderately  ptmgent  tafte,  a 
very  fragrant  fmcU,  fxaftly  r«i^ 
fembl  ng  rhat  of  the  faflafras.  It 
ft.inds  greatly  commended  as  a 
fiidoriBc,  and  for  purifying  the 
blood  and  j'licek  :  it  is  likewifc 
fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  humo- 
ral afthmas  and  coughs.  The  dofe 
is  from  one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  i 
though  Geoffroy  goes  as  far  as 
twenty. 

The  decpAion  remaining  after 
the  diHillatii  n  of  the  oil,  affords 
by  inipifTiiion  an  ufeful  extrad*, 
of  a  nnild  bitierifh  fuhaftringent 
tafte  Hoffman  fays,  he  has  given 
it  with  great  benefit,  in  dofes  of  a 
fcruple,  as  a  corroborant  in  ca- 
chefiiq  cafes,  in  the  decline  of  in- 
termitting fever,  and  for  abating 
bypochoudriacal  fpaijns. 

OLEUM   ESSENTIALE 

SABlNy^. 

Ltaiii.  Edin, 

EJftniiai  uli  of  Sofviu* 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which^ 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  were  direQ- 
ed  to  be  (lightly  fermented  before 
the  dift'rllation  :  this,  however,  is 
ror  very  necclTary  ;  for  favin 
yields,  without  fermentation,  and 
even  without  any  fuch  maceration^ 
a  very  large  quantity  of  oil.  The 
oil  of  ikvin  is  a  celebrated  uterine, 

and 
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and  Anmenagogne :  m  cold  phleg- 
matic habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
1i|edicine  of  great  fervice,  though 
not  capable  of  performiny;  what  it 
hat  be^  often  reprefented  to  do. 
The  dofe  is>  two  or  three  drops,  or 
more. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  PI- 
MENTJK. 
Edin. 
EJJintial  oil  of  Jamaica  TippeK 

This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  aod 
may  he  ufed  as  a  fucccdaneum  for 
diofe  of  fome  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
tt  is  of  a  fine  pale  colour  ;  in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  th.in  the  oil 
of  clovesy  and  not  iar  (hort  of  that 
of  niumegs.  It  finks  in  water, 
like  tlie  oih  of  fome  of  the  eaflern 
ibices. 

OLEUM  PETROLEL 

Lond. 
Oil  of  fvjil  Tar. 

Dillil  foflil  tar,  i.  e.  petroleum^  in  a 
fand  heat.  ' 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  tar 
will  be  more  or  lefs  thin  according 
to  the  continuance  of  the  didilla- 
tion ;  and  by  its  continuance,  the 
tar  will  at  lafl  be  reduced  to  a  bl<ick 
coal ;  and  then  the  Oil  will  be  pret- 
ty deep  in  colour,  though  perfcftly 
fluid.  This  oil  has  a  property  fi- 
znilar  to  that  of  tlie  tin^ure'^of 
nephritic  wood  in  water,  appearing 
blue  when  looked  upon,  but  of  an 
orange  colour  when  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light.  By  long 
keeping,  it  lofcs  this  property.  It 
is  lefs  dif^grecable  than  fome  of  the 
other  enrjpyrcumatic  oils  which  had 
fbrmeily  a  place  in  our  pharma- 
copoeia, fuch  as  the  oleum  lateri- 
tiam,  though  very  acrid  and  ilimu- 
lating* 


OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE. 
Oil  of  THrpentlne. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine.five pounds; 
Witer,  fpur  pints. 

Diftil  the  lut-pcn.iiie  with  the  water 
in  a  copper  alembic.  After  the 
di(lill.4tion  of  the  oily  what  re- 
mains, is  yellow  refin. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN-E 

IIECTIFICA  rUM. 

l.ond  fdi't. 

Re&ijifd  oil  of  Turpentine^ 

Take  of 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound ; 

Water,  four  pints. 
Diftil.   The  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 

pcsia  fays,  "  as  long  as  any  oil 

**  comes  over.'* 

The  procefs  here  propofed  for 
reflifying  this  oil,  is  not  only  tedi- 
ous, but  accompanied  with  danger. 
For  unlefs  the  luting  be  very  clofe, 
fome  of  the  vapour  will  be  apt  to 
^et  through  ;  and  if  this  catch 
hre,  it  will  infallibly  burft  the  vef- 
fels.  This  red'Hed  oil,  which  in 
many  pharmacopoeias  is  (iyled  ethe- 
real, docs  jiot  confiderably  differ 
in  fpccific  gravity,  fmell,  tatte, 
or  medical  qualities,  from  the  for- 
mer. 

The  fpirit  of  turpentine,  as  this 
efleDtial  oil  has  been  ftyled,  is 
frequently  taken  internally  as  a 
diuretic  and  fudorific,  and  it  hixtf 
fometimes  a  confiuerable  effe<ft 
when  taken  even  to  tRe  extent  of 
a  few  drops  only.  It  has,  how* 
ever,  b  en  given,  in  much  larger 
dofes,  efpecially  when  mixed  with 
honey.  Recourfe  has  principally 
bten  had  lo  fnc^i  dofes  in  cales  of 
chronic  rheumatifm,  particularly  in 
thofe  moditicatlons    of    it   which 

ar« 
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are  ftyled  fciatica  and  Ittmba^o^ 
But  they  hate  nqt  often  been  iuc- 
cefsfuly  and  fometimes  they  have 
had  the  effedt  of  inducing  bloody 
urine. 

OLEUM  ANIMALfi. 

Lond. 

Animal  ekL 

^akc  of 

Oil  of  hartfhomy  One  pound. 
Diftil  three  times. 

OLEUM  E  CORNUBUS  REC^ 
TIFJCATUM,  five  OLEUM 
ANIMALE. 

Edin. 

ReBified  oil  of  Horntf  or  animal  oth 

Take  of 

Empyreumatic  oil,  newly  diftil- 
led  from  the  horns  of  animals, 
as  much  as  you  will. 

Diftil  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  ma- 
trafs  furtiimed  with  a  head,  as^ 
long  as  a  thin  colourlcfs  oil" 
comes  over,  which  is  to  be  freed 
from  the  volatile  alkali  that  it 
contains  by  means  of  water. 
That  ihis5(oil  may  remain  lim- 
pid  and  good,  it  ought  to  be 
put  up  in  fmall  phials  complete- 
ly filled  and  inverted,  having 
previoufly  put  into  each  phial 
a  few  drops  of  water,  that  on 
inverting  the  phial,  the  water 
may  interpofe  itfelf  between  the 
oil  and  the  Hopper  of  the 
\  phial. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  produdl  is 
rendered  more  limpid,  by  mixing 
the  oil  with  quick-lime  into  a  foft 
paAe ;  the  lime  keeping  down 
more  of  the  grofs  matter  than 
vould  remain  without  fuch  an*ad« 
dition. 

This  oil  was  firft  introduced  by 


Dippeliusi  whofe  name  it  hu  fince 
generally  borne. 

Animal  oil,  thus  redified,  is 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  fubtle,  pent* 
trating,  not  difagreeable  fmell  and 
tafte.  It  is  (Irongly  recommend- 
ed as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmo- 
dic  in  dofes  of  from  15  to  30  drops^ 
Hoffman  reports^  that  it  procnres 
a  calm  and  fweet  ileep,  which  con- 
tinues often  for  20  hoars,  without 
being  followed  by  any  languor  or 
debility,  but  rather  leaving  the 
patient  more  alert  and  cheerfiil 
than  before  :  that  it  procures  likc^i 
wife  a  gentle  fweat,  without  increa* 
fmg  the  heat  of  the  blood :  that 
given  to  20  drops  or  more,  on  aa 
empty  ftomach  fix  hours  before  the 
acceffion  of  an  intermittent  fever* 
it  frequently  removes  the  difor- 
der ;  and  that  it  Is  likewife  a  verf  . 
general  remedy  in  inveterate  and 
chronical  epilepfies,  and  in  con- 
vulfive  motions,  efpecially  if  givea 
before  the  ufual  time  of  the^at- 
tack,  and  preceded  by  proper  eva« 
cuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  tc- 
getables,  rectified  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  repeated  diftillatipns,  fufPer 
a  change  fimiUr  to  that  which  the 
animal  oils  do ;  lofing  their  dark 
colour  and  ofFenfive  fmel);  and  be- 
coming limpid,  penetrating,  and 
agreeable :  in  this  ilate  they  are 
fuppofed,  like  the  animal  oil,  to  be 
anodyne,  antifpafmodic,  and  dta- 
phoretic.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all 
the  empyreumatic  oils  di/Folvc  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the  oftener 
they  are  rectified  or  rediftiUed,  they 
diffolve  the  more  readily  ;  a  cir« 
cumftance  in  which  they  differ  re* 
markably  from  effential  qils,  which 
by  repeated  dil^illations^  beccrme 
more  and  more  difficult  of  foln* 
tion. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  really 
poffefA 
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pofiefi  the  viitnes  that  have  been 
afcribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  determined  by  experi- 
ence; the  tedioufnefs  and  trouble 
of  the  redification  having  prevent- 
ed their  coming  into  general  ufe, 
or  beiD^  often  made.  They  are 
liable  alio  to  more  material  incon- 
venience in  regard  to  their  medici- 
nal ufe*  namely  precarioufnefs  in 
their  quality  ;  for  how  perfedly 
foever  they  may  be  rc^ified,  they 
gradoally  lofe^  in  keeping,  the 
qualities  they  had  received  from 
'  that  procefs,  and  return  more  and 
more  toWards  their  original  fetid 
ftate. 

SAL   ET  OLfeUM  SUCCINI. 
Land. 
.    Salt  and  Oil  of  Amber, 

0 

Take  of 

Amber,  two  pounds. 
Diftil  in  a  fand  heat,  gradually 

augmented  ;  an  acid  liquor,  oil, 

.and  fait  impregnated  with  oil, 

will  afcend, 

OLEUM  ET  SAL  SUCCINI. 

Edin. 

Oil  and  Salt  of  Amber, 

Take 

Equal  parts  of  amber  reduced  to 
a  powder,  and  of  pure  fand. 

Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
glafs  retort,  of  which  the  mix- 
ture may  fill  one  half :  then 
adapt  a  large  receiver,  and  diftil 
in  a  fandbath,  with  a  fire  gra- 
dually increaCed.  At  fir  ft,  a 
fpirit  will  come  over,  with  fome 
yellow  oil:  then 'a  yellow  oil,, 
with  the  fait ;  and  ladly,  a  red- 
difh  and  black  coloured  oil. 

When  the  diliillation  is  finifhed, 
pour  the  liquor  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver, and  feparate  the  oil  from 
the  water.     Scrape  o£f  the  fait 


adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort and  fides  of  the  receiver,  and 
dry  it  by  gentle  preffure  between 
folds  of  blotting  paper  ;  then 
purify  it  by  folution  in  warm 
water  and  cryftallization. 

OLEUM   SUCCINI  RECTIFI- 

CATUM,  five  PURISSIMUM. 

Edm, 

Diflil  the  oil  in  a  glafs-retort  with 
fix  times  its  quantity  of  water, 
till  two-thirds  of  the  water  have 
pafl*ed  into  the  receiver ;  then 
feparate  the  re^ified  oil  from 
the  water,  and  keep  it  for  ule  in 
well  ftopped  phials. 

OLEUM  SUCfclNl   RECTIHr 

CATUM. 

Lond. 

RiBified  Oil  of  Amber, 

Take  of 

Oil  of  amber,  one  pound. 
Diftil  three  times. 

SAL     SUCCINI     PURIFICA^ 
TUS. 

IsOrtd, 

Furlfied  Halt  of  Amber. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  amber,  half  a  pound  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Boil  the  fait  in  the  diililled  water, 

and  fet  afide  the  folution  to  cry- 

(iallize. 

In  the  diftillation  of  amber,  the 
fire  muft  for  fome  time  be  conti- 
nued gentle,  fcarcely  exceeding  the 
degree  at  wliich  \\ater  boils,  tiU 
the  aqueous  phlegm  and  ihin  oil 
have  ariien ;  after  which  it  is  to 
be  (lowly  increafed.  If  the  fire 
were  urged  haftily,  the  amber 
would  fwell  up,  and  rife  in  its 
whole  fubflaucc  into  the  receiver, 
withoi^C 
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without  nndergoing  the  required 
decoiripo&ioQ  or  frpiiration  of  its 
parts.  Wnen  fand  or  fimilar  in- 
termedia are  mixed  with  it,  it  is  lefs 
fubjeA  to  this  accident,  and  the  fire 
nay  be  railed  fomewhat  more  ex- 
peditlouflf. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the 
receiver  unlutcd,  that  it  may  be 
occafionally  removed  as  the  fait 
rifes  and  concretes  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort ;  from  whence  it  is 
every  now  and  then  fcraped  out 
to  prevent  the  oil  from  carrying  it 
down  into  the  receiver.  When  a 
grofs  thick  oil  begins  to  arife,  and 
BO  more  fait  appears,  the  diftilla- 
tion  is  ftopt,  though  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  continued  longer  to  ad- 
irantage. 

Mr  Pott  informs  us,  (in  a  curious 
differtation  on  the  fait  of  amber, 
publifhed  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin),  that  the  Pruf- 
lian  workmen,  who  prepare  large 
quantities  of  this  fait  for  exporta- 
tion, from  cuttings  and  fmall  pieces 
of  amber,  perform  the  diftillmion 
Ivithout  any  intermedium,  and  in 
an  open  fire :  that  fweeping  out 
the  fait  from  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort being  found  too  troublefome, 
they  fuffer  the  oil  to  carry  it  down 
into  the  receiver,  and  afterwards 
feparate  it  by  means  of .  bibulous 
paper,  which  imbibes  the  oil,  and 
leaves  the  fait  dry;  which  paper 
is  afterwards  fqueezed  and  diftil- 
led  ;  tliat  they  conliriue  the  diftil- 
lation  tin  all  that  can  be  forced 
over  has  arifen,  taking  care  only  to 
catch  the  laft  thick  oil  in  a  fepa- 
rate receiver ;  and  that  from  liiis 
they  extraft  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  ililt,  by  fhaklng  it  in  a  (Irong 
veifel  with  thiee  or  four  frefh  por- 
tions of  hot  water,  and  evapora- 
ting and  cryftallizing  the  filtered 
waters. 


The  jph-k  of  aniber,  lb  eaOed,  h 
no  more  than  a  folation  of  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  fait  fa  phlegm  or 
water ;  and  therefore  ts  very  pro- 
perly employed  for  diflbiving  the 
fait  in  order  to  its  crjrft^iza- 
tion. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much  of 
the  oil  as  ipongy  paper  will  im- 
bibe, retains  fo  much  as  to  appear 
of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Mr  Pott 
fays,  the  method  he  has  found  to 
fucceed  heft,  and  with  leaft  lofs,  is, 
to  difl')lve  the  fait  in  hot  water, 
and  put  into  the  paper  through 
which  the  folution  is  to  be  filtered^ 
a  little  cotton  (lightly  moiftened 
with  oil  of  amber :  this,  he  fays^ 
detains  a  good  deal  of  the  oil  of 
the  falty  and  the  folution  pafles 
through  the  more  pure.  The  li- 
quor being  evaporated  with  a  verj* 
gentle  fire,  as  that  of  water-batb, 
and  fet  to  (hoot,  the  firil  cryftaU 
prove  tranfparent,  with  a  (light 
ycllowi(h  tinge  ;  but  thofc  which 
follow  are  brown,  oily,  and  bitter, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  further  de- 
purated in  the  fame  manner.  The 
whole  quantity  of  cryftals  amounts 
to  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  weight 
of  the  crude  amber  employed. 
By  fublimation,  with  the  addition 
of  fea-falt,  as  directed  in  the  for- 
mer editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  fait  is  thought 
to  be  more  perfectly  and  more  ex- 
peditioufly  purified :  Mr  Pott  ob- 
jeds  to  fublimation,  that  a  part  of 
the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it,  a 
coaly  matter  being  left  behind, 
even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly 
purl  tied  by  cryftallization  ;  it  may 
be  prefumed,  hoWcver,  that  this 
coal  proceeds  rather  from  the  burn- 
ing of  fome  remains  of  the  oily 
matter,  than  from  the  decompofi- 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a  penetra- 
ting, fubaftringent  acid,  tafYe.    It 
diflblves 
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diflblTcs  both  in  Water  and  in  fee- 
tified  fpirit ;  though  not  readily  in 
either»  and  fcarcely  at  all  in  the 
latter,    without    the    affiilance   of 
heat :  of  cold  water  tn  Aimnier,  ic 
requires    for    its    folution    about 
twenty  times  its  own  weight :  of 
boiling'  water,  only  about  twice  \ii 
weight.     Espofed  m  a  glafs  vefleK 
to  a  heat  little  greater  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  it  firft  melts,  then 
Tifes  in  a  white  fume,  and  concretes 
again   in   the   upper   part  of  the 
glafs  into  fine  white  flakes,  leavings 
unlefs  it    was    perfefVly  pure,    a 
little  coaly  matter  bchmd      It  ef-i 
fervefces,  with  alkalies,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them 
neutral  compounds,  mucli  refem- 
bling  thole  compofed  of  tlie  fame 
alkalies  and  vegetable  acids.    Mix- 
ed with  acid  liquors,  it  makes  no 
fenHble  commotion.     Ground  with 
fixed  alkaline  falts,  it  does  not  ex- 
hale any  urinous  odour.     By  thefe 
charaders,  it  is  conceived  this  fait 
ttiay  be  readily  diftinguiflied  from 
all  the   other   matters   that  have 
hcen  mixed  with,  or  vended  for  it, 
With  regard  to  its  virtue,  it  is  ac- 
counted aperient,  diuretic,  and,  on 
^cpunt  of  its  retaining  feme  per- 
son of  the  oil,  antihyfteric  ;  Boer, 
^'^^ve  gives  it  the  chara<fter  of  diw 
^^iirum  et  antilj^erlc  rum  pri'icepu 
'     great  price,  however,  has  pre- 
^•^led  its  coming  much  into  ufc  ; 
^^  perhaps  its  real  virtues  are  not 
5*^^al  to  the  opinion  generally  en* 
^*^ Gained  of  them. 
. .  "^he  rcftified   oil  has  a  ftrong 
^^Viminous  fmell,  and  a  pungent 
f^^id  taftc.      Given  in  a  dofe  of 
^   or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  fti- 
?^"^latcs,   and  promotes   the  fluid 
.^retions  :  It  is  chit  fly  celebrated 
?      hyftcrical    diforders,    and     in 
~.^ficicncies  of  the  uterine  porga- 
**^iis.     Sometimes   it   is   ufed  ex- 
Wtoally,  in  liniments  for  weak  or 


paralytic  limbs,  and  rheumatic 
pains.  This  oil  differs  from  all 
thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  agrees  with  the  mineral  petro« 
lea,  in  not  being  foluhle,  either  in 
its  re^ified  or  unredificd  (late,  by 
fpirit  of  wire»  fixt  alkaline  lixiviat 
or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  ;  the  oilf 
after  long  digeftion  or  agitation,  fe- 
parating  as  freely  as  common  oil 
does  from  water. 

OLEUM  VINL 

Lond. 

Oiiof  fVhie. 

Take  of 
Alcohol, 
Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pmt» 

Mix  them  by  degrees^  and  diftil ; 
takini^  care  that  no  black  foam 
pafies  into  the  receiver.  Sepa- 
rate the  oily  part  of  the  diftilled 
liquor  from  the  volatile  vttrioHc 
avid. — To  the  oily  part  add  as 
much  water  of  putt  ij// as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  cor  reft  the  fulphurcous 
fmell  ;  then  diftil  the  ether  with 
a  gentle  heat.  The  oil  of  wine 
remains  in  the  retort,  fwimming 
on  the  watery  liquor  ;  fron» 
which  it  is  to  be  feparated. 

Some  caution  is  requifite  in  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  that  the  confe- 
quent  heat  and  ebullition  (which 
would  not  only  difiipate  a  part  of 
the  mixture,  but  hazard  the  break- 
ing of  the  vcffel,  and  hurt  the  ope- 
rator), may  be  avoided.  The  fe- 
cnreft  way  is  to  add  the  vitriolic 
acid  to  »he  fpirit  nf  wine  by  a  little 
at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  firft  addi«^ 
tion  be  incorporated  before  another 
qnanri'y  be  put  in.  By  this,  the 
enfuing  heat  is  incon(iderab!e,  and 
the  mixture  is  efie&ed  without  in^ 
conveniecce. 
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and  fafety,  provided  there  \ 
Aiirrhofiiy  or  =  fupporation. 
oil  of  wormwood  is  employed  \ 
ly  as  a  vermifuge ;  and  for  thij 
poTe,  is  fometime&  applied  bot 
tcrnally  to  the  belly>  asd  cake 
ternally ;  it  is' mod  convenient) 
hibited  in  the  form  of  pills, 
which  it  may  be  reduced^  by 
ing  it  with  crumbs  of  bread. 


OLEUM  ABSINTHIl  DISTIL- 
LATUM- 

Ro/r.         .  ■ 

Effitttial  Oil  oj  Wormwood, 
.  ,  .1  ■ .  ' 

Let  the  frefh  leaves  of  wormwood, 
,  flightly  dried,  be  macerated  with 
a  fufiicient  quantity^  of  water, 
and  then  fubjeded  to  diftilla- 
tion  ;  and  let  the  oil  which 
comes  o^'cr  be  feparated  from 
the  water  which  accompanies 
it. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  un- 
grateful oils ;  it  fmells  ftrongfy 
of  the  wormwood,  and  contains  its 
particular  naufeous  tafte,  but  has 
little  or  nothing  of  its  bitterncfo^ 
this  remaining  entire  in  the  decoc- 
tion left  after  the  diftillation :  its 
colour,  when  drawn  from  the  frefh 
herb,  is  a  dark  green-;  from  the 
dry,  a  browni(h  yellow.  This  oil 
k  recommended  by  Hoffman  as  a 
mild  anodyne  in  fpafmodic  con- 
tradions  :  for  this  purpofe,  he 
direds  a  drachm  of  it  to  be  diflbl- 
ved  in  an  ounce  of  redificd  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  feven  or  eight  drops  of 
the  mixture  taken  for  a  dofe  in 
«ny  convenient  vehicle.  Boer- 
haave  greatly  commends  in  tertian 
fevers,  a  medicated  liquor  compo* 
fed  of  about  feven  grains  of  this,  oil 
ground  fir  ft  with  a  drachm  of  fu- 
gar,  tben  with  two  drachnjs  of  the 
fait  of  wormwood,  and  afterwards 
diifolved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  dif- 
tilled  water  of  the  fame  plant :  two 
hours  before  the  fit  is  e>pei6led, 
the  patient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and 
legs  in  Warm  water,  ^nd  then  to 
drink  two  ounces  of  the  liquor 
©very  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the 
two  hours  are  expired  :  by  this 
means,  be  fays,  all  cafes  of  this 
kind  arc  generally  cured  with  cafe 


:  In  the  fame  manner  with  t 
kom  abfinthii,  the  following 
mentioned  on,  the  authority  o 
pharmacopoeia  RofCca,  are  all 
redted  to  be  pre*pared  : 

OLEUM  AURANTll  COl 

CUM. 
Roff.. 
EJfetUtial  Oil  of  Orange^peei 

OLEUM   CORTICUM  LI 
.    NUM. 
EJJkjUt  of  Lemonf, 

On  thefe  effential  oils,  as  exi 
in  a  feparate  flate  in  the  gro 
vegetable,  we  have  already  ofi 
fome  obfervations.  They  arc 
tained  in  a*  very  pure  (late  b) 
tillation.  They  are  now  rejt 
from  our  pharmacopoeias,  \ 
employed  rather  as  pcrfume< 
as  medicines.  Thi^  is  particu 
the  cafe  with  the  eifenceof  len 
whi^h  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a 
fmell,  nearly  as  agreeable  as 
of  the  frelh  peel ;  it  is  one  oi 
liffhteft  and  moft  volatile  efie 
oils  we  have,  perfedly  limpid, 
almoft  colourlefs.  It  is  take 
dofes  of  two  or  three  drops^ 
cordial,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fton 
&c.  though  more  frequently 
as  a  perfume.  It  gives  a  fin 
vour  to  the  officinal  Sptrihii 
moniee  compqfitus.  When  foa 
given  in  the  form  of  pills,  th 
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\  ditioD  of  a  few  drops  of  this  oil  Is 
thought  to  make  it  fit  more  cafily 
on  the  ftoxnach. 

OLEUM   CARYOPHYLLO. 

RUM   AROMATICORUM 

ESSENTIALE. 

EJential  Oii  of  Clrjes, 

This  oil  U  fo  ponderous  as  to  (ink 
|a  water,  and  is  not  tnfily  elevated 
'A  diftillation  :  if  the  water  which 
^oaies  over  be  returned  on  the  re- 
'Oaining  cloves,  and  the  diftillation 
''^peated,  fome  more  oil  will  gcne- 
^^\y  be  obtained,  though  much  in- 
wior  in  quality  to  the  fir  ft.     The 
^^l    of  cloves  is  ufually  defer ibtd, 
^  ^cing  **  in  tafte  excefllvely  hot 
^xid  fiery,  and  of  a  gold  yellow 
^'  Colour,"  (Boerh.proceff',)    Such 
induct]   is   the   coippofition  which 
J^^      Teceive  under  this  name  from 
*^^^lland;  but  the  genuine  oil  of 
^^^"V-cs  is  one  of  the  milder. oils :  it 
J"^3^  be  taken  with  great  fafety  (du- 
'^  ^  iluted)  to  the  quantity  of  ten  or 
^''^^Ive  drops  or  more.     Nor  is  its 
f^^^^ur  at  all  yellow,  nnlcfs  it  has 
^^^  long  and  carelefsly  kept,  or 
r'*^  illed  by  too  violent  a  fire  :  when 
1^      ^erfe6tion,  it  is  limpid  and  co- 
V^^lcfs,  of  a  pleafant,  moderately 
^^^"^Tn  and  pungent  tafte^  and  a  ve- 
'^  ^^greeable  fmell,  much  rcfembling 
^f>^t  of  the  fpice  itfelf.    The  Dutch 
^y  ^    of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan- 
^^^'V  of  exprcfTed  oil,  as  evidently 
*^  pears  upon  examining  it  by  dif- 
-^^-^ation.     This,  however,  cannot 
^  the  addition  to  whidi  it  owes  its 
^^^iipopy.     A  mean  proportion  of 
^^^efinous  extradt  of  cloves  commu- 
nicates to  a  large  one  of  oil  a  deep 
^Olour,  and  a  great  degree  of  acri- 
mony. 


OLEUM  CHAMJKMELI  FLO- 
RUM. 

RoJ. 
EJjential  oil  of  Chamomile. 

Ay  oil  of  chamomile  had  former- 
ly  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
made  by  infufion  of  the  recent 
plant  and  its  flowers,  in  olive  oil  i 
and  again  feparating,it  by  prcflure, 
after  impregnating  it  with  the  adl* 
ive  parts  of  tlic  plant,  by  hear. 
This,  however,  was  intended  only 
for  external  application  ;  but  the 
efTcntinl  oil  is  meant  to  be  ufcd  in- 
ternally. 

It  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong,  not  ungrateful  fmcU,  rc- 
fembling that  of  the  flowers  :  its 
colour  is  yellow,  with  a  caft  of 
gr^enifh  or  brown.  It  is  fome- 
times  given  \i\  the  dofe  of  a  few 
drops,  as  a  carminative,  in  hyftcric 
diforders,  and  like  wife  as  a  vcr-' 
mifuge :  it  may  be  conveniently 
made  into  pills,  wi&h  a  crumb  of 
bread. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI   COR- 
TICIS. 

Oil  of  Ci/inamon. 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a  moft  agree- 
able flavour,  like  that  of  the  cin* 
namon  itfelf.  In  cold  languid 
cafes,  and  debilities  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
ihimediate  cordials  and  reftora- 
tives.  The  dofe  is  one,  two  or 
three  drops  :  which  rnuft  always 
be  carefully  diluted  by  the  medi- 
ation of  fugar,  &c. ;  for  fo  great 
is  the  pungency  of  this  oil,  that 
a  fmgle  drop,  let  fall  tipon  the 
tpngue,  undiluted,  produces  a  gan- 
grenous efchar.  In  tlie  diftilla- 
tion of  this  oil,  a  fmart  jfire  is  re- 
quired ;  and  iho  low  head,  with 
S  s  '  a 
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be  applied  eslernally  to  .the  iimbi- 
\1c2l  region.  It  is,  however,  but 
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a  channel  rouiid  iti  recommended 
for  the  diftillation  of  the  lefs  vola- 
tile oils,  is  particularly  neceflary 
for  this,  which  is  one  of  the  leaft 
volatile,  and  which  is  afforded  by 
the  fpice  in  exceeding  fmall  quanti- 
ty. The  difliUed  water  retains  no 
iVnall  portion  of  the  oil ;  but  thi^ 
oil  being  Very  ponderous,  great  patt 
of  it  fubfides  from  the  water,  on 
(landing  for  twb  or  three  weeks  in 
a  cool  place. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  FCfeNI- 
CULI  ESSENTIALE. 

Efential  Oil  of  Fennel  Seeds. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fen- 
nel feeds  is  much  naore  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel.  It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of 
thefe  preparatiotis  :  it  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with 
that  of  anifiseds  ;  to  which  it  is 
Ijkewife  fimilar  in  fTavour,  though 
far  more  grateful.  From  two  or 
three  drops  to  ten  or  twelve  of  it 
are  given  as  a  carminative,  in  cold 
iridifpofitiOns  of  the  ftomach  ;  and 
in  fome  kinds  cf  coivghs  as  an  ex- 
pe^orant. 

OLEUM  DISTILLATUM 
MACIS. 

EffentialOiiofmce. 

The  effential  oil  of  mace  is  mo- 
derately pungent,  very  volatile, 
and  of  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  like 
that  of  the  fpice  itfelf.  It  is  thin 
and  limpid,  of  a  pale  yellowifh- 
colour,  with  a  portion  of  thicker 
and  darker- coloured  oil  at  the  bot- 
tom. Tbis  oil,  taken  internally, 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops,  is  ce- 
lebrated in  vomiting,  fingultus,  and 
cholic  pains ;  and  in  the  fame  com- 
plaintSy  it  has  alfo  been  advifed  to 


IS, 

met 


with    ia    the 


OLEUM   MAJORAN-E   ES- 

SENtlALE. 

RoJ. 

FJJentlal  Oil  of  Marjumm. 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  penetra- 
ting, in  flavour  not  near  fo  agree-* 
able  as  the  marjoram  itfelf  ^  when 
ill  perfeAion,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour ;  by  long  keeping,  it  turns 
reddiHi :  if  diililled  with  too  great 
a  heat,  it  rifes  of  this  colour  at 
firft.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  relaxa- 
tions, obftrudions,  and  muoous  dif- 
charges  of  the  uterus :  tlie  dofe  is> 
one  or  two  drops. 

OLEUM  NUCIS  MOSCHATiE 
ESSENTIALE. 

Rojf. 
Ejjentlal  Oil  of  Nutmfgs. 

The  effential  oil  of  nutmegs  pof- 
feffes  the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. It  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
oil  of  mace,  biK  ibmewhat  le& 
grateful. 

OLEUM   RUTiE  ESSEN- 
TIALE. 

Rojr, 

E£i^,.ial  Oil  of  Rue. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid 
tafle,  and  a  penetrating  fmell,  re* 
fembling.that  of  the  herb,  but  rather 
more  unpleafant.  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  hyfteric  diforders,  and  as 
an  anthelmintic  ^  and  alfo  in  epilep- 
fies  proceeding  from  a  relaxed  ftato 
of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparing- 
ly.    The  largcft  quaatity  is  ob-' 

tained 
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tallied  from  it»  when  the  flowers 
are  ready  to  fall  off,  and  the  feeds 
begm  to  fhcw  theznfelves  ;  fuicable 
maceration,  previous  to  the  diftilU- 
tion*  is  here  extremely  neceiriry. 

OLEUM  DISTILLATUM 
SATUREiyL. 

Effentiai  OH  nf  Savory. 

Savory  yields,  on  diAillation,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  effentiai  oil,  of 
great  fubtilty  and  volatility ;  and  it 
is  unqueftionably  an  aAlvc  article, 
but  among  us  it  is  not  employed  in 
medicine. 

OLtUM  DISTILLATUM 
TANACETI. 

Efcntial  Oil  of  Tanfy. 

Tan  ST  yields,  on  dtdillation,  an 
oil  of  a  grcenilh  colour,  inclining 
to  yellow.  It  fmells  ftcongly  of 
the  herb,  and  pofleffes  at  lea(l  its 
aromatic  property  in  a  concentrated 
ftate. 

OLEUM    CERiE. 

Dan,. 

Oirof  fVox. 

Melt  yellow  bees-v:ax  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  fand,  and  didil  in  a 
retort,  placed  in  a  fand- furnace. 
At  firft,  an  acid  liquor  rifes,  and 
afterwards  a  thick  oil,  which 
flicks  in  (he  neck  of  the  retort, 
unlefs  it  be. heated,  by  applying 
live  coals.  This  may  be  reftifi- 
ed  into  a  thin  oil,  by  didilling  it 
feveral  times,  without  addition, 
in  a  fand-heSt. 

BoERRAAVE  dircdls  the  wax,  cut 
in  pieces,  to  be  put  into  the  retort 
fir  ft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  ic ; 
when  2tfi  much  fand  may  be  poured 


on  it  as  will  fill  the  remaining  half. 
This  is  a  neater,  and  much  lefs 
tronblefome  way,  than  melting  the 
wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the  fand 
before  the^are  put  into  tlie  retort* 
The  author  above  mentioned  high- 
ly commends  this  oil  ap^ainft  rouph- 
nefs  and  chaps  of  the  flcin,  and  other 
like  purpofts :  the  College  of  Straf- 
hurgh  fpeak  alfo  of  it  being  given 
iniemaliy,  and  fay  it  is  a  powerful 
diuretic  (ingtn^  tfiureticum)  in  dofes 
of  from  two  to  four  or  more  drops ; 
but  its  difagrec:fble  fmell  has  pre- 
vented its  coming  into  ufe  among 
us. 

OLEUM  LIGMI  RHODII 

ESSENTIALE. 

R.ff, 

EJf.nUalOil  of  Rhodium. 

This  <iil  is  extremely  odoriferous, 
and  principally  employed  as  a  per- 
fume in  fccriting  pomatums,and  the 
like.  Cuftom  has  not  as  yet  recei- 
ved any  preparation  of  this  aromatic 
wood  into  internal  ufe  among  us. 

The  number  of  cflential  oilswhich 
have  now  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias, 
and  likewif«:  in  the  foreign  ones  of 
modern  date,  is  much  lefs  confider- 
able  than  formerly  ;  and  perhaps 
thofe  (till  retained  afford  a  fuffi- 
cienl  variety  of  the  more  aftive  and 
ufeful  oils.  Mod  of  the  oils  men* 
tioned  above,  particularly  thofe 
which  have  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  are 
prepared  by  our  chpmifts  in  Bri- 
tain, and  are  eafily  procurable  in 
a  tolerable  degree  of  perfe^ion  : 
But  the  oils,  from  the  more  expen- 
five  fpices,  though  ftill  introduced 
among  the  preparations  in  the  Fo- 
reip;n  Pharmacopoeias,  are,  when 
employed  among  us,  ufually  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

Thc;e 
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Thcfc  are  frequently  fo  much 
adulterated »  that  it  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  at 
all  fit  for  ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  adul- 
terations eafily  difcoverable.  The 
grofTer  abufes,  indeed,  may  be  rea- 
dily dete^ed:  thus,  if  the  oil  be 
mixe4  ^t^  fpirit  of  wine,  it  will 
turn  milky,  on  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter :  if  with  ezprefled  oils,  rectifi- 
ed fpirit  will  diflblve  the  effential, 
and  leave  the  other  behind;  if 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  qn  dipping 
a  piece  of  paper  in  the  mixture, 
and  drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat, 
the  turpentine  will  be  betrayed  by 
its  fmell.  But  the  more  fubtile  ar- 
tifts  have  contrived  other  methods 
of  fophidication,  which  elude  all 
trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  confidered  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  oils  as  a  certain 
criterion  of  their  genuinenefs. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  abfo- 
lutcly  depended  on  :  for  the  ge- 
nuine oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjedts,  often  differ  in  gravity  as 
much  as  thofe  drawn  from  diflFer- 
ent  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves, 
whofe  oils  ufually  fmk  in  water, 
yield,  if  flowly  and  warily  didilled, 
an  oil  of  great  fragrancy,  which 
is  never thelefs  fpecifically  lighter 
than  the  aqueous  fluid  employed 
in  the  diftillation  of  it ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  lail  runnings 
of  fonic  of  the  lighter  oils  prove 
fometimcs  fo  ponderous  as  to  fmk 
•^n  water. 

As  all  tlTsntial  oils  agree  in  the 
general  properties  of  folubility  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  indiirolubility  in  wa- 
ter, mifclbility  with  water  by  the 
intcrv€n>ion  of  certain  intermedia, 
volarility  in  tlie  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, 5cc.  it  is  pluin  that  they  may  be 
varioufly  mixed  with  each  other,  or 
the  dearer  fophidicated  with  ^he 
cheaper,  without  any  pofTibiliry  of 


difcovering  die  abufe  by  any  trials. 
And,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  of 
much  advantage  to  the  purchafer, 
if  he  had  infallible  criteria  of  the 
genuinenefs  of  every  individual  oil. 
It  is  of  as  much  importance  that 
they  be  good  as  that  they  be  j^enu-  " 
ine  ;  for  genuine  oils,  from  inatten- 
tive didillation  and  long  and  carelefs 
keeping,  are  often  weaker  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte  than  the  common 
fophifticated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tefts  of  which  the 
nat«ire  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If 
a  bark  fhould  havq  in  every  refpe£fc 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 
and  fhould  b^  proved  indifputably 
to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cin- 
namon tree  ;  yet  if  it  want  the  cin- 
namon (flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a 
low  degree,  we  rejeftit;  and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It  is 
only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  compa- 
rifons  with  fpecimens  of  known 
quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodnefs,  either  of  the  drugs  them* 
felves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Mofl  of  the  effential  oils  indeed, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent,  to  be 
tailed  with  fafety;  and  the  fmell 
of  the  fubjeft  is  fo  much  concen- 
trated in  them,  that  a  fmall  varia- 
tion in  this  refpe<5t  is  not  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  :  but  we  can  readily  di- 
late them  to  any  aflignable  degree. 
A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  di/Tolved 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  received  on  ^ 
I  it  of  fugar,  and  diifolved  by  that 
intermedium  in  water.  The  quan- 
tity (>f  liquor  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  the 
degree  of  flavour  which  it  com- 
municates to  a  certain  determinate 
quantity,  will  be  the  meafure  of 
ibe  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the 
oil. 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  the  i^ult 
of  Ibme  experiments^  Ihewing  tb^ 

^uaniitj 
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qwmiiy  «/*  effintial  oU  obtained  from 
difftriHi  vegitabUs^  reduced  into  the 
fotHi  of  a  table.  The  firft  column 
concains  the  names  of  the  refpec- 
tive  vegetable  fubftances  :  the  fe- 
cond,  the  quantity  of  each  which 
was  fubmitted  to  the  diftillation  ; 
and,  the  third*  the  quantity  of  oil 
'  obtained.  To  each  article,  is  af* 
fixed  the  author's  name,  from  whom 
the  experiment  was  taken.  The  dif- 
'  fe^cnt  diftillations  of  one  fubjcd,  fe* 
veral  of  which  are  tnferted  in  the 
tsblcy  (hew  how  variable  the  pro- 
duct of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic 
fpieeSy  ai  well  as  our  indigenous 
plantfy  do  not  always  contain  the 


fame  proportion  of  this  adive  prin* 
ciple  ;  though  it  muft  be  obferved, 
alfo,.  that  part  of  the  di£Ferences 
may  probably  ^rife  from  the  ope- 
ration itfelf  having  been  more  or 
lefs  carefully  performed. 

This  table  was  drawn  up  by  Dr 
Lewis,  and  was  6r(t  inferted  in  the 
firft  edition  of  his  Difpenfatory.  In 
confulting  it,  the  reader  muft  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  weights  of  the  fub« 
(lancet  didilled  are  avoirdnpoife 
pounds  and  ounces  :  the  weights  of 
the  oils  obtained,  when  exprefled 
in  ounces,  are  alfo  avoirdnpoife 
ounces  :  but  the  drachms,  fcmples, 
and  grains^  are  Troy  weight. 
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Tablb  of  the  ^laatiiy  of  EssEwTtAt  Oil  abtaimed  from  ^tteat 


VEGETABLES, 

' 

Agallochum  wood, 

lO 

lb.    1 

f  4    drachms' 

Hqfmam. 

Anf^lica  root. 

I 

lb. 

1    drachm 

Carthett/er. 

Anifeed, 

I 

lb: 

4    drachma 

^tittnuH* 

Anifeedy 

3 

lb. 

I    ounce 

Lfii^is. 

Anifccd, 

4 

lb. 

1    on nee 

Levrr, 

Afafoetida, 

4 

oz. 

I     drachm 

Wettmnw. 

Calamus  aromatlciis,      - 

5° 

lb. 

2    ounces 

Hofman. 

Calamns  aromaticus. 

1 , 

lb. 

2    fcr^dles 
2    ouncVs 

Neuman. 

Caraway  feeds, 

4 

lb. 

Lev/if. 

Caraway  feeds. 

2 

lb. 

9    drachms 

Lewis, 

Caraway  feeds. 

I 

cwt. 

■ 

S^    ounces 

Lewis. 

Carline  thiftle  roots, 

I 

lb. 

zi  fcrup'ics 

Wfuman, 

Cardamon  feeds, 

I 

02. 

I    fcruple 

Keuwan* 

Carrot  Tecdf 

2 

lb. 

li  drachm 

Lemns. 

Cafcarilla, 

I 

lb. 

t    drachm 

Carthfufer^ 

Chamomile  flowers. 

I 

lb. 

30    grains 

Carthfyfcr. 

Common  chamomile  flowers, 

6- 

lb. 

5    drachms 

Leuit. 

Wild  chamomile  flowers. 

I 

Ih. 

■:o    grains 

Cariheuferm 

Wild  chamomile  flowers, 

6 

lb. 

'5 

i{-  drachms 

Lewis. 

Chervil. leaves,  frefli. 

9 

lb. 

30    grains 

Nettman, 

Cedar  wood, 

I 

lb. 

*♦•' 

2    drachms 

Marvrqffi 

Cinnamon, 

I 

lb. 

c 
^  J 

I    drachm 

Saio. 

Cinnamo;^, 

I 

lb. 

^  w  ^    2t  fcruples 

Neumnn. 

Cinnamon, 

4 

lb. 

0 

7    drachms 

Lemery. 

Cinnamon, 

I 

lb. 

-T3 
4^ 

2    drachms 

Cartheujtr. 

Cinnamon, 

I 

lb. 

2 

8    fcruples 

Caftheufir. 

Clary  fe^ds,   ^    - 

4 

lb. 

>>> 

2    drachms 

Lewis. 

Clary  in  flower,  frcfli, 

130 

lb. 

^i  ounces 

Lewis, 

Clotes,            • 

r 

lb. 

■ 

1 4  ounce 

Teuhmeyer. 

Cloves, 

r 

lb. 

2t  ounces 

Carthenfer. 

Cloves, 

2 

lb. 

5    ounces 

Hoffman. 

Copaiba  balfam, 

I 

lb. 

6    ounces 

Hiiffmfm. 

Copaiba  hall'am, 

I 

lb. 

8    ounces 

Lewis, 

Cummin-foed, 

I 

bufli 

2!    ounces 

Lfwif. 

Diftamnos  Creticns, 

r 

lb. 

30    grains 

Lewis, 

Dill  feed. 

4 

lb. 

2    ounces 

Lewis. 

Elecampane  root, 

2 

lb. 

3f  fcruples 

Neiman. 

Elemi,. 

r 

lb. 

I    ounce 

Seummn, 

Fennel  feed,  common, 

2 

oz. 

I    fcruple 

Semman. 

Fennel  feed,  fweet. 

I 

bufli 

1 8    ounces 

Ltwis,^ 

Galangal  root, 

I 

lb. 

I    drachm 

Cnrtbe'tifer. 

Garlic  root,  frcfli, 

2 

lb. 

30    drachms 

Truman, 

Ginger,          <. 

I 

lb. 

I    drachm 

Neuman, 

Horfe-radifli  root,  frefli, 

8 

oz. 

15    grains 

Neunuut, 

Hyflbp  leaves,            -    . 

2 

lb.    , 

,   If  drachm 

Nemmam. 
Hyflbp 

Chap.  VI. 

•  Hyflbp  leavesy 
Hyflbp  leaves, 

*  HyfTop  leaves^  frefhi 
Hyflbp  leaves,  freih, 
Hyflbp  leaveb,  freihi 

.    Juniper  berries, 
Juniper  berries, 
L.aTender  in  flower,  frefli, 
Lavender  in  flower,  frelh, 
Lavender  in  flower,  frelh, 
Lavender  flowers,  freflt. 
Lavender  flowers,  dried, 
Lavender  flowers,  dried. 
Lavender  flowers,  dried, 
Broad  leaved  lavender,  1 
flowers,  dry,    .  3 

Lovage  root^ 
'-  Mace, 
Mace, 

Marjoram  in  flower,  fiefli. 
Marjoram  in  flower,  I'refh, 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frelh, 
Marjoram  leaves,  fiefli, 
hlarjoraoi  leaves,  dried, 
Mst&twrort  root, 
Milfoil  flowers,  dried, 

'    Mint  in  flower,  frelh, 
Mint  leaves,  dried, 
Peppermint,  frcfli, 
Myrrh, 
-  Myrrh, 
Nutmegs,  ^  •         ^' 

Nutmegs, '      - 
Nutmegs, 
Nutmegs, 
Nutmegs, 
Pardey  feeds, 
Paifley  Icuves,  frefli, 
Parfnip  feeds, 
Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frcfli, 
Blacic  ptpper,       .     - 
Black  pepper. 
Black  pepper. 
Black  pepper. 
Black  peppeV, 
Pimento, 
Rhodium  wood, 
Rhodium  wood, 
Rhodium  wood, 
khodiam  wood. 


E/jTgntial  Oils. 

3*7 

I   lb.   1       i 

If  drachm 

Carthetfer* 

I   lb. 

2    drachms 

Cartheufer^ 

a    cwt. 

6    ounces 

Lewis. 

10   lb.            1 

3    drachms 

Lewh, 

30    lb. 

1 

9    diachms 

Lewis, 

8    lb. 

3    ounces 

Hoffmmu 

t    lb. 

3    drachms 
1 2    oun^s 

Carth^ufer, 

48    lb. 

Lniis.     J 

30    lb.    • 

6^  ounces 

Lewis. 

i3i  cwt. 

60    ounces 

Lewiu 

2    lb. 

4    drachms 

Hojmatt. 

4    lb. 

2    ounces 

Lewis* 

2    lb. 

1    ounce 

Hrjfmam. 

*    !k' 

3    ounces 

tioffnuuu 

4    lb. 

I    ounce 

Hoffman. 

.lb. 

2    drachms 

Cartbutfer* 

I    lb. 

I    drachm 

Carthtufer* 

I   Jb. 

5    drachms 

Neumam. 

1    lb. 

6    drachms 

Cartbeiffirm 

> 

81    lb. 

5J  ounces 

Lewv. 

i3i»b. 

;:; 

3i  drachms 

Ltiuis. 

34    Jb. 

0 

if  ounce 

Leuis, 

iSjlb. 

^ 

4    drachms 

Lewis, 

4    lb. 

I    ounce 

Ihffifuin. 

14    lb.     '  u.  J    4    drachmt 

Keuman^ 

Seutnan. 

6    lb. 

•T3 

4f  drachms 

Seuman. 

4    lb. 

2 

If  ounce 

Il'ffk^. 

4    lb. 

QJ 

3    drachms 

Uffman. 

1    lb. 

r^ 

2    drachms 

Ritffniatu 

•  1    lb. 

3    drachm:» 

IStuman. 

I    lb. 

1     ounce 

Hoffniau. 

I    ib. 

1    ounce 

Gffffroj. 

I    lb. 

. 

4    drachms 

Kennum. 

1    lb. , 

6    drachms 

Saia. 

I    lb. 

5    drachuis 

Cartbevftrm 

2    lb. 

I    drachm 

Cartbeuftr. 

238    lb. 

2    ounces 

Cavtbeufer, 

8    lb. 

2    drachma 

Cartbeuftr, 

h 

IS    lb. 

6    drachms 

CartbeufiT. 

2    lb. 

6    drachms 

Cartbeufir. 

I    lb. 

2f  drachms 

^cuman. 

I    lb. 

4    fcruples 

Cartbeuftr. 

, 

1    lb. 

I    drachm 

Heijier. 

6   lb. 

3    drachms 

Geoffrvj. 

I    oz. 

30    grains 

Sfuwan* 

I    lb. 

3    drachms 

Neunmn, 

1    lb. 

2    drachms 

Sa/a. 

1    lb. 

3    drachms 

Said, 

1    lb.    J 

^  3    drac!:zjis 

« 

Cartbeuftr. 
Rhodium^ 

'A 
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Rhodium  wood, 
Rofemary  in  floweri 
Rofemary  lcaves» 
Rofemary  leaves^ 
Rofemary  leaves,  * 

Rofemary  leaves, 
Rofemary  kaves» 
Rofemary  kaves',  frefli, 
Rofi^Sf  -  -   ' 

Rofes»  -  •  . 

Rofes,        .  *  - 

Rue,  . 

Rue,  -     * 

Rue  in  flower. 
Rue  in  flower, 
Rue  with  the  feeds, 
oafirdti. 
Sage  leaves. 
Sage  in  flower,  frefh, 
Sage  of  virtue,  in  flower, 
Sage  of  virtue,  in  flower, 
SafTafras,      .       -  - 

Saffafras, 
Savin* 

Saunders,  yellow, 
Smallage  feeds, 
Stechas  in  flower,  frefli, 
Thyme  in  flower,  frefh. 
Thyme  in  flower,  dry. 
Lemon-thyme  in  flower,  frefli. 
Lemon-thyme  in  flower,  frefli. 
Lemon-thyme,  a  little  dried. 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry, 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry. 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry, 
Zedoary, 


;    I       lb.      • 

4    drachms 

1    cwt. 

8    ounces 

I  lb. 

2    drachms 

I    lb. 

3    drachms 

3    lb. 

3^  drachms 

I    lb. 

I    drachrii 

I    lb. 

li  drachm 

70    lb. 
100    lb. 

5    ounces 
4    drachms 

100    lb< 

1    ounce 

12    lb. 
-  10    lb. 

30    grains 
2    drachms 

lo    lb. 

4    drachms 

4    lb. 

I    drachm 

60    lb. 

■5 

2i  ounces 

7a    lb. 

« 

3    ounces 

I    lb. 

1    lb. 
34    lb. 
27    lb. 

d 

if  drachm 

5  fcruples 
i^  ounce 

6  drachms 

8  lb: 

6    lb. 

t 

**> 

li  drachm 
1^  ounce 

6    lb. 

■?* 

2    ounces 

2    lb. 

1 

5    oimces 

1    lb. 

2    drachms 

I    lb. 
5i  lb. 

2-J-  fcruples 
2    drachms 

2    cwt. 

si  ounces 

3|Ib. 

If  drachm 

51     lb. 

1^  ounce 

98    lb. 

2\  ounces 

104    lb. 

3    ounces 

4    lb. 

I    ounce 

18    lb. 

If  ounce 

ic    lb. 

3i  ounces 

r    lb.    . 

1    drachm 

Cartheuftr* 

Lewis* 

Sa/a. 

Sola. 

Neumann ' 

Cartbemfer. 

Carthfufer. 

Lewis. 

Taehenius, 

Homherg, 

Hoffman, 

Huffman* 

Hoffmatim 

Hffman. 

Hoffmaii* 

Hoffman, 

Vogel. 

Cartbtuftr. 

Lewis. 

Lewis* 

Lewis. 

Hoffman* 

Nfutnan* 

Hoffman. 

Carikettferm 

^euman. 

Ltwism 

Lewis, 

Lewis» 

Lewis, 

Levis, 

Lewis^ 

Lews* 

Lewis, 

Lewis, 
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CHAP.      VII. 

S    ^    L    I    A.   ' 
SALTS. 


IN  former  parts  of  this  work  we 
have  offered  fome  general  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  faline  fub- 
ftanccs,  ^f^^.  9,  io>  16,  30,  anJ 
Jivfral  parts  0/  the  Materia  Me-' 
Jica,  Little  therefore  remains  to 
be  faid  op  this  fubje<^  here.  For 
the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  however, 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  to  j:ive  a  fyftematic  arrange- 
ment of  falt^. 

Salts  are  either  fimple  or  com- 
pound. The  fimple  (kits  are  ei- 
ther  alkaline  or  acid.  The  com- 
pound falts  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  acid  either  with  an  al- 
Jcalty  or  an  earth,  or  a  metal. 
Thefc  compounds,  occurring  in 
nature  more  frequently  than  the 
alkalies  and  acids  thcmfelves,  were, 
by  the  earlier  chemifts,  thought  to 
be  fimple  bodies,  as  nitre,  com- 
mon fait,  Epfom  ialt,  vitriol,  6cc. 
When,  however,  their  compofition 
was  known,  the  abfurdity  of  their 
nfual  names  became  evident*  and 
the-  neccflity  of  forming  new  names 
■was  an  objedt  of  great  confcqucnce 
to  the  fyftematic  chemift.  This 
was  firft  attempted  by  Bergman. 
Before  his  time  the  compound  falts 
had  been  promifcuoufly  called  by 
iisvcral  chemifts  neutral  faltsi  or 


middle  falts.  He  divided  the  com- 
pounds falts  .into  three  kinds ;  calU 
ing  thofe  falts  which  were  com* 
pofed  ol  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 
Ntutral  Salts  s  thofe  cpmpofed  of 
an  acid  and  an  earth,  Earthy  Salts  ; 
and  thofe  compofed  of  an  acid  and 
a  metal,  Metallic  Salts.  The 
Dames  which  he  gave  to  thefe  com* 
pounds  falts  confided  of  two  words^ 
a  fubflantive  and  an  adjedtive  :  the 
fuhftantive  was  the  alkali,  earth, 
or  metal ;  and  the  adje<5hivc  was 
formed  from  the  acid  with 
which  the  alkali,  earth,  or  metal, 
was  combined  :  Thus,  nitre, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  vege- 
table alkali  and  nitrous  acid,  was 
called  /llkali  vegetahilc  nitrtitum,  ia 
Ejigllfh,  Nitrated  vegetable  alkali; 
Epfom  Salt,  which  is  a  compound 
of  magnefia  and  vitriolic  acid,  was 
called  Magh^Jia  vitriolata^  Vttrio^ 
lated  magnejta ;  common  vitriol, 
which  is  a  combination  of  iron  with 
the  vitriolic  acid,  was  called  Fer^ 
rum  vitriolatum  ;  Vitriol oted  iron  : 
and  fu  of  the  reft,  the  name  of  the 
compound  fait  conveying  a  know- 
ledge of  its  component  parts. 

The  firft  of  the  following  tables 

exhibits  49  neutral  and  earthy  falts 

according  to  this  beautiful  fyftem^ 

T  t  which 
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which  has  been  univerfally  adopted 
by  fubfequetit  fyftematic  chemifts  : 
jand  although  the  original  names 
ufcd  by  Bergman  have  been  chan- 
ged by  other  chemifts,  yet  the  plan 
)ias  remained  the  fame  ;  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  fecond  table,  which 
contains  the  neutral  and  earthy 
falts  mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  \  and  by  third, 
whith  contains  thofe  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  *  The  firft 
table  does  not  contain  all  the 
poffible  compound  falts,  but  only 
thofe  formed  by  feyen  of  the  acids 
with  the  three  alkalies  and  the  four 
abforbent  earths  :  The  plan  is  fo 
fimpk  that  any  reader  of  common 
capacity  may  extend  it  at  pleafure  ; 
and  tlie-reafon  why  we  have  re- 
ftrided  it  iii  the  manner  we  have, 
is  becanfe  it  contains  all  the  neutral 


and  earthy  falts  which  are  men- 
tioned in  our  phannacopgpias, 
Bergman's  original  table,  which 
he  exhibited  at  his  Lectures,  con- 
tained the  compound  faks  formed 
by  the  union  of  25  acids  with  3  al- 
kalies, 4  earths,  and  15  metals, 
amounting  in  all  to  550  compound 
falts.  Many  of  thefe  compounds 
are  however  hitherto  unkifown,  and 
fome  of  them  pre  even  impofiible  ; 
but  they  were  put  into  the  tabl« 
to  exhibit  the  whole  plan  in  one 
view. 

The  table  is  fo  plain  as  to  need 
little  explanation :  The  acids  are 
placed  at  the  top ;  the  alkalies  and 
earths  on  the  left  hand  ;  and  the 
compound  falts,  refulting  from 
their  uiiion,  in  the  refpc(5live  inter- 
fe^ionis  of  the  different  columns. 


TABLE 
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Having  now  exhibited  a  fyftema- 

.    tic  arrangement  of  the  falts,  we 

proceed  to    defcribe    the    feveral 

faline   preparations   mentioned  in 

the  different  pharmacopoeias. 

ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM  DI- 
LUTUM. 

•  Land, 
Diluted  Vitrklk  Acid* 
Take  of 

Vitriolic    acid,    one   ounce   by 

weight ; 
Diftilled  Water,  eight  ounces  by 
weight ; , 
Mix  them  by  degrees ► 

ACIDUIVI  VlTRIOLICUNt  DI, 

LUTUM,     vulgo       SPIRITUS 

VITRIOLI  TENUIS. 

Edin^ 
Diluted   'ottnolic    fcid,    commonly 

called  Wtai  /pint  of  Vitriol, 
Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  par^; 

Water,  feven  parts. 
Mix  them. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,  direftions  were 
given  for  the  preparation  of  the  vi- 
triolic acid  by  the  apothecary  liim- 
felf,  under  the  heads  of  Spirit  us  et 
Oleuht  Vitriolic  Sjiritus  Sulphuris 
per  campanamy  &c.  :  But  as  it  is 
now  found  that  all  thefe  modes  are 
cxpenfive,  and  that  this  acid  may 
be  furnifhed  at  a  cheaper  rate  from 
the  trading  chemifts  preparing  it 
on  a  large  fcale,  both  Colleges  hdve 
with  propriety  rejected  it  frop)  the 
prcparaltions,^  and  introduced  it 
i  only  iqto  thq  HI  t)£  the  nuaieria 
medicar  ~  ~  .  -  .         .  _ 

When,  howiever,  it;  is  of  the  de- 
gree of;  ccJncehtration*  there  requi- 
red, it  tafi" orily  be  tifcd^'-for  very 
few  puipofes  in  medicine.  The 
mcft  fimple  fbrna  in-  which  it  can 
be  advanlagebuflj:  cniplojcd  ia^er* 


nally,  is  that  in  which  it  is  merely 
diluted  with  water :  and  it  is 
highly  proper  that  there  fliould  be 
fome  fixed  ftandard  in  which  the 
acid  iin  this  -ftate  fhould  be  kept^ 
It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Colleges  have  not  adopted 
the  fame  ftandafd  with  refpedt  to 
ftrengih :  For  in  the  one,  the 
ftrong  acid  conftitutes  an  eighth, 
and  la  the  other,  only  a  ninthy  of 
the  mixture.  The  former  pro- 
portion, which  is  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  is  preferable,  as  it 
gives  exa^ly  a  drachm  of  acid  to 
the  ounce  :  but  the  dilation  by 
means  of  diflilled-water,  which  is 
diredted  by  the  London,  is  prefer- 
able to  fprifig- water  ;  which,  evjen 
in  its  pureft  ftate,  is  rarely  free 
from  impregnations  in  part  affeft- 
ing  the  acid. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  is  the  moft 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  acids.  If  any 
other  acid  be  united  with  a  fixed 
/alkaline  falc  or  earth,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  the  vitriolic,  fucb  acid  will 
be^diflodged,  andarife  on  applying 
a  moderate  heat,  leaving  the  vi- 
triolic :in  poflcffion  of  the  alkali. 
Strong  vitriolic  acid  mixed  witb- 
•  water,  indantly  creates  great  heat, 
infomuch  that  gjafs  vef^s  are  apt 
to  crack  from  the  mixture,  onlefs 
it  be  very  flowly  performed ;  cx- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  imbibes  moif- 
ture^  and;  foon  acquires  Sr  remark- 
.able  incrcafc  of  weight.  In  me- 
•dicihe,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as 
fubfervient  to  other  preparations  : 
it  is  alfo  frequently  mix^d  with 
juleps,  in  fucb  a  quantity  as  will 
beiufljcient  to  give  the  liquor  an 
agreeable  tartnefs,  and  ijt  is  then  a 
cooling  antifep(ic,  and  a  ftomachic ; 
but  Us  jmedical  properties  have  al- 
ready bcc;a^mtntioncd  under  the 

atticb 
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article.  Aciditm  yiirio/ieum  in  the 
Materia  Medica. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM. 
Lond* 
>     Nitrous  acid. 

Talcc  of 

Purified  nitre,  fixty  ouuces ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  by  wcight^^twcn- 
ty-ninc  ounces. 
Mix  and  diAil. . 

'1-he  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid, 
is  to-  that  of  diftilled  water,  as 
I550  to  lOCC 

ACIDUM    NITROSUM,  vulgo 

SPIRITUS  NITRl. 

Edin, 

-^^r-owa  cid,  commonly  called  Spirit 

of  nitre, 

Talceof 

X^ureft  nitre,  bruifed,  two  pounds  ; 
^Vp^itriolic  acid,  one  pound. 
S^^ing-  put  the  nitre  into  a  glafs 
Retort,    pour    on   it  the    acid; 
"^en  diftil  in  a  fand-heat,  gra- 
cJually   increafing   the   fire,    till 
the  fand-pot  becomes  of  a  dull 
i"cd  colour. 
T^h^  fpecific  gravity  of  it,  to  that 
of  water,  ought  to  be  as  1550 
•      to  iOCO. 

I 

H£RB  the  vitriolic  acid  cxptls 
the  nitrous,  in  red  coTrofive  va- 
pours, which  begin  to  ifTue  imme- 
diately on  mixture  ;  and  which 
the  operator  ought  cautioufly  to 
avoid.  A  pound  of  acid  of  vitriol 
is  fufficient  to  expel  all  the  acid 
from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre, 
not  from  more  :  fome  dire^  equal 
parts  of  the  two.  The  fpirit,  in 
either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ; 
the  diflFerence,  in  this  refpeft,  affect- 
ing only  the  refiduum.  If  two  parts 
(rf  nitre  be  taken  to  one  of  vitriolic 
wdt  the  remaining  alkaline  bafis 
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of  the  nitre  is  completely  faturated 
with  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  ai'.d  the 
refult  is  a  neutral  fait,  the  fame 
with  vitriolated  tartar,  as  we  fhall 
fee  hereafter.  If  more  nitre  be 
ufed,  a  part  of  the  nitre,  in^  fub, 
ftance,  will  remain  blended  with  this 
neutral  fait :  if  lefs  nitre,  it  cannot 
afford  alkali  enough  to  faturate 
the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  refiduum 
w^ill  not  be  a  neutral  fait,  but  a 
very  acid  one. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  next  in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic,  ^nd  dif- 
lodges  all  others  from  alkaline  falts 
or  earths.  It  differs  from  all  the 
other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters :  The  chief 
ufe  of  this  acid  is  as  a  menftruum 
for  certain  minerals,  and  as  the 
bafis  of  fome  particular  prepara- 
tions to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
It  has  been  given  like  wife,  diluted 
with  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  a 
diuretic,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  drops.     , 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DILU- 

TUM. 

Lond.  Edin. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid. 

Take  of 

Nitrous  acid  ; 

Diftilled     water,     each     equal 
weights. 
Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 

noxious  vapours. 

In  the  old  editions  both  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias, direftions  were  given  for 
the  preparation  of  aquafortis ftmpUx 
and  duplex  ;  but  thefe  were  no 
more  than  different  forms  of  pre- 
paring an  impure  nitrous  acid,  un- 
fit for  medical  purpofes.  They 
are  therefore,  with  propriety,  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  more  fimple  for- 
mulx^of  acidum  mtro/utftf  and  act' 

dum 
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red  fumes  like  the  nitroiUy  but  in 
white  ones.  The  additioQ  of  vm* 
ter  is  more  necefTary  here  than  in 
the  fore^ing  procefs  ;  the  vapours 
being  incondenfable  without  fome 
adventitious  hurpidity.  The  acid 
of  vitriol  is  raoft  conveniently  mix- 
ed with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or 
ftone-ware  veifel :  for,  unlefs  the 
mixture  be  made  exceedingly  flow- 
ly,  it  grows  fo  hot  as  to  endanger 
breaking  a  glafs  one. 

This  is  the  weakeft  of  the  mine- 
neral  acids,  but  ftronger  than  any 
of  the  vegetable :  It  requires  a 
greater  fire  to  didil  it  than  that  of 
nitre^  yet  it  is  more  readily  dif- 
iipated  by  the  aftion  of  the  air. 
It  is  chittfiy  ufcd  as  a  menftruum 
for  the  making  of  other  prepay 
rations  ;  fon)etimes»  likewise,  it  if 
given,  properly  diluted,  as  an  an- 
tiphlogiflic,  aperient,  and  diuretici 
in  doles  of  from  ten  to  fizty  or 
feventy  drops. 


ium  mtrofum  dilutum  mentioned  a« 
bove.  In  making  the  diluted  acid, 
diftilled  water  is  preferable  to  com*, 
mon  water. 

The  vapour  feparated  during 
the  mixing  of  nitrous  acid  and 
water,  is  the  permanently  elaftic 
fluid  called  nitrous  air^  which  is 
deleterious  to  animal  life.' 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUm' 

Lond, 

Muriatic  acid* 

Take  of 

Dry  fea  fait,  ten  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic    acid,    by   weight,   fix 
pounds ; 

Water,  by  weight,  five  pdun»Is. 
Add  the  vitriolic  acid,  firft  mixed 

by  degrees  with  tlie  water,  to 

the  fair ;  then  diftil. 
The  fpecific  gravity   of  this  acid 

is  to  that  of  diftilled  water,  as 

1170  to  1000.  * 

ACIDUiM  MURIATICUM,  vul- 
go  8PIRITUS  S ALIS  MARINI. 

Edin. 

Aluriitic    acij^     commonly    called 

Spirit  ofjeafah. 

Take  of 

Sea-falt,  two  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Water, — each  one  pound. 

Let  the  fait  be  firft  put  into  a  pot, 
and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  that 
the  oily  impurities  mviy  be  con- 
fumed  ;  then  put  it  into  the  re- 
tort. Next  mix  the  acid  with 
the  water,  and  when  the  mixture 
has  cooled,  pour  it  upon  the 
fait.  Laflly,  diftil  in  a  fand 
bath  with  a  middlmg  heat,  as 
long  as  any  acid  comes  over. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid  is 
to  that  of  water  as  1 1 70  to  1600. 

Thi  muriatic  acid  arifes,  not  in 


ACETUM  DISTILLATUM. 

Lond, 
Difiiiled  Vinegar* 

Take  of 

Vinegar  five  pints. 
Diftil  with  a  gentle  fire,  in  glafs. 

vefTels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  falL 

free  from  empyreuma. 

Edin.  • 

Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be 
diftilled  in  glafs  veflels  widi  » 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firft 
pounds  that  come  over  be  thrown 
/  away,  ks  containing  too  mndi 
water  ;  let  the  four  pounds  next 
following  be  referved  as  the 
diftilled  vinegar.  W|iat  remains 
is  a  ftill  ftronger  acid,  l>nt  being 
too  much  burnt  is  unfit  for  nfe. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed 
either  in  a  common  ftiU  or  in  a  re- 
tort. 
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accoont;  the  moft  acid  parts  of 
the  vinegar  j|^l  remaining  in  it. 
Mixed  with  about  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  dry  fandy  and  com- 
mitted to  diftillation  in  a  retort, 
wiih  a  well-regulated  fire,  it  yields 
an  exceeding  Urong  acid  fpirit, 
together  wiub  an  cmpyreumatic 
oil,  which  taints  the  fpirit  with  a 
difagreeable  odour.  This  acid 
is  neverihelefs,  without  any  rec- 
tification, better  for  fome  pur- 
pqfes  (as  a  little  of  it  will  go  a 
great  way)  than  the  pure  fpirit ; 


tort.  .  The  better  kinds  of  wine 
▼inegar  (hould  be  ufed  :  thofe  pre- 
pared' from  malt  liquors^  Jiowever 
fine  and  clear  they  may  %em  to 
be,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  a 
vifcous  fub (lance,  as  appears  from 
the     fliminefs    and    ropinefs     to 

^hich  they  are  very  much  fubjed : 

this  not  only  hinders  the  acid  parts 

ftom  rifing  freely,  but  is  apt  to 

QUke  the  vinegar  boil  over   into 

the  recipient,   and   at   the   fame 

time  difpofes  it  to  receive  a  dif- 

agreeable  impreffion^^rom  the  fire.     „  /  ^  .  *       - 

Sdeed,  with  the  beft  kin^  of  particularly  for '  making  the  fal 
legar,  if  the  didillaiion  be  car-  «itireticus  or  kali  acetatum  of  the 
^]^  on  to  any  great  length,  it  is  London,  College  :  for  there  the 
^^(tremely   diE^cult    to-   avoid    an     oily  matter,  on  which  its  ill  flavour 

^^pyreuma.     The  4>eft  method  of    depends,  is  burnt  out  by  the  cal- 

^P^^venting  'this   incoq^venieace  is,    cination. 

j*  a.  retort  be  ufed,  fc  place  the         The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  purer 

^cl  but  a  little  way  nip  its  fides,  aBd  flronger  acid  than  vinegar  it- 
^°ct  when  fomcwhat  more  than  felf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other 
"^^£  the  liquor  rS  come  over,  to  refpeds.  The  medical  virtues  of 
P^^r  on  the  remaindep  a  quantity  thefe  liqaors  may  be  feen  in  the 
^  ^refh  vinegar  equdRo  the  liquor  Materia  Mcdica,  under  the  article 
^■^x^n  oflF.  This  may  be  repeated  Acetum,  page  83.  Thoir  princi- 
^*"^e  or  four  times  ;  the  vinegar     pal   diflFerence  from   the    mineral 

.F^plied  at  each  time  being  pre-  acids  confids  in  their  being  milder, 
^^^Xifly  lieated.  The  addition  of  lefs  Simulating,  lefs  difpofed  to 
ccfcld  licjuor  would  not  only  pro-  affedl  the  kidneys,  and  promote 
*j*^g  tjle  operation,  but  alfo  en-  the  urinary  fecretions,  or  to  coa- 
^^J-Tiger  the  breaking  of  the  retort,  gulate  tlie  animal  juices.  The 
}^    the  common  flill  be  employed,     matter  left  after  the  diiiillation  in 


'^^  (hould  likewtfe  be  occafionally 
*^pplied  with  frefh  vinegar,  in  pro- 
Portion  as  the  fpirit  runs  off ;  and 
4is  continued  until  the  procefs  can 
V)e  conveniently  carried  no  farther : 
The  diflilled  fpirit  mull  be  refti- 
fied  by  a  fecond  didillation  in  a 
retort  or  glafs  alembic  ;  for  al- 
though the  head  and  receiver  be 
of  glafs  or  done  ware,  di^  acid 
will  contra^  a  metallic  tamt  from 
the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  is 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
although,  if  fkilfuUy  managed,  it 
mgh(  be  made  to  turn  to  good 


glafs  vcfTcls,  though  not  ufed  in- 
ternally, would  doubtlefs  prove  a 
ierviceable  detergent. 

ACETUM    CONCENTRA. 

TUM. 

Suec. 

Concentrutcd  Vitugar, 

Let  white  wine  vinegar  be  frozen 
in  a  wooden  vefiel  in  cold  win- 
ter weather;  and  let. the  fluid 
feparated  from  the  ice  be  prew 
ferved  for  ufe.  It  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  fufEciently  ftrong,  if 
one  drachp  of  it  be  capable  of 
U  u  faturating 
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faturating  a  fcruplc  of  thef  fixed 
'    vegetable  alkali.  ^ 

■  This  is  a  very  eafy  mode  for 
obtaining  the  acid  of  vinegar  in  a 
concentrated  (late,  and  freed  from - 
a  confiderable  portion  of  iti>  wa- 
iter. But  at  the  fame  time,  we  do 
not  thus  obtain  the  acid  fo  much 
concentrated,  as  by  the  following 
procefs.         ^  * 

ACIDUM     ACETOSUM.^ 

'     Lond, 
Jlcetotu  detd. 

Take  of  * 

Vcrdegris,    in    coarfe    powder, 
two  pounds. 

Dry  it  perfeftly  by  means  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath faturated^ith  fea-falt ; 
then  diilil  it  in  a  fand  bath,  srtfd 
diftil  the  liquor  a  fecond  time. 

Its  fpccific  gravity  is  to  th^.ef 'di- 
flilled  water  as  1,030  cb^,oop. 

By  this  procefs,  it  may  be  rea- 
dily concluded,  that  we  obtain  the 
acetous  acid  in  its  moft  concen- 
trated ilate,  and  with  the  lead  ad- 
xnixtdre  of  water;  and  after  the 
re-di(lillation,  It  may  alfo  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  free  from  all  mixture 
of  the  copper.  But  the  internul 
ufe  of  it  has  been  objcfted  to  by 
fome,  on  the  fuppofuibn  that  it 
znay  dill  retain  a  portion  of  the 
metal :  and  hitherto  it  has  been 
but  little  employed. 

We  may,  however,  procure  the 
acetous  acid  equally  ftrnng, 'as  this 
obtained  from  verdegris,  by  ufing 
acctated  foda  in  a  very  dry  (late  ; 
and  the  feparation  of  the  acid  will 
be  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
fome  vitriplic  acid.     . 


'ACIDUM   TARTARI    CRYS- 
TALLISATUM. 

Suec. 
^alH%fd  acid  of  Tartar. 

Take  df'^ 

Prepared  chalk,  frequently  wafh- 

ed    with    warm    water,    two 

p^unds ; 
Spring  vralier,  thirty- two  poancfs. 
After  flight  boiling,  by  degrees 
add-  of  cream\Ot  tartar  fevcn 
pounds,  or  as  much  as  »s  fufii- 
cient  forij^fatu ration.  Remo- 
vjiig  the  veffel  from  the  fire,  ^ 
it,ftand  for  half  an  hour,  then 
cantionfly  pour  off  the  olfar 
liquor  into  4  glafs  vefTel.  Wafli 
the  refidunm  or  tartarcous  fe- 
lenites  bv  pouring*  water  on  \% 
three  or -four  times.  To  tliis 
refiduum  Afterwards  add  of  weak 


vitriolic  acid,J^onfifting  nf  one 
part  of  ftronij^id,  and  eifirht  of 
water),  ^een  pounds,  let  it  be 
digefted  ror  a  day,  frequently 

■-  ftirrlng  it  widi  a  wooden  fpatula. 
After  this  pour  the  acid  liquor 
into  a  glafs  veflcl  :  But  withvthe 
refiduum  mix  fixieen  pounds  of 
fpring  water  :^  Strain  it^rough 
paper, ,  and  again  pour  water 
on  the  refiduum  till  it  become 
infipid.  Let  the  acid"  liquors 
mixed  together  in  a  gl?fs  veffcl 
he  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  a 
thin  r}Tup ;  which  being  drain- 
ed, mull  be  put  into  earthen  w- 
fels,  and  ev«iporated  in  a  fand 
heat,  till  the  acid  concretes  into 
flendcr  crylVals  ;  obferving  to 
break,  every  two  hours,  the  fa- 
line  peljlcle  formed  on  the  fur- 
face  .pf  \X\%  liquor,  during  the 
evaporation.  The  crydals  being 
at  length  fully  dried,  mud  be 
kept  in  a  well  ftopt  glafs  phial. 

If  before  cryftallization  a  little  of 
the  infpiflated  acid  liquor  be  di- 
luted with  four  times  its  qnan- 
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lity  of  pure  w^cFj 

drops  of  aceuted 

into  it,   a  white  fedlmcnt  will 

immediately    be   depofiAd.      If 

.  a  few  drops  of  the  diluted  ni- 
trous acid  be  then  fdded,  the 
mtxture  will  become  limpid  if 

■  the  tartareous  liqu/^r  .be  pure 
and  entirely  free  irom  the  vitrio- 
lic acid  ;  but  if  i^e  not,  it  will 

-  remain  whii;^e.  Tnis  fault,  liow- 
ever  may  b|p  corrcifled,^  if  the 

-  acid  of  tartar  be  diluted  with 
fix  pounds  of  wa^r,  and  a  few 
ounces  of  the  tartareous  fetenite 
be   added  to  it.     After  ^his  it 

jfinay"  be  digefle^i   ftraincu,  and 
t  cryftallized.      ,  ^ 
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^  By  this  procefs,  ^e  vid  of 
'tartar  may  be  obtained  in.%  pure 
folid-form.  It  would,  however, 
be  an  improvemlqit  of  the  procefs, 
if  quicklime  v^re  employed  in 
place  of  chalk.  F^  Dr  .  Black 
has  found,  that  quiftlime  abforbs 
the-  whole  of  the  tartareous  acid» 
and  tlien  the  fupernatant  liquor 
coyuins  only  the  alkaline  part  of 
the  tarflir ;  whereas,  when  chalk 
IS  emnjoyed,  it  cf mains  a  folution 
of  fo]m>le  tartar,  the  chalk  taking 
>up  only  the  fuperabundant  acid. 
By  Cbil  method,  then,  a^  greater 
quantity  of  acid  might  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  tartar.  1*he  tar  tare- 
acid   has    not    hitherto    been 


and  a  fewnFacid  in  which  varies  very  much 
lead  be  put  from  difFerent^ircumftances.  The 
pure  acid  of  tartar  might  alfo  pro- 
bably be  employed  with  advantage 
for  bringing  other  metallic  fub- 
(lau^ies  to  a  fuline  (late. 
.    t 

ACIDUM    TARTARI    DIS- 

TILLATUM. 

Suec. 

D'tfiilted  Acid  of  Tartar. 

"It 

Let  |)Ounded  crude  tartar  be  put 
intd  a  tubulated  earthen  or  iron 

.  retort,  till  it  fills  abddt  two-thirds 
\^(  it,  and  let  diltilla^on  be  per- 
formed by  gradually  increafing 

^  the  heat.  Into  the  recipient* 
which  ihould  be  very  large,  an 
acid  liqucr  will  pafs  over  toge- 
ther with^the  oil ;.  which  being 

"•fcparated  from  the  oil,  muff 
again  be  diflilled  from  a^glafs 

If  thiPrefiduum  contained  in  tlie 
earthen  or  iron  retort  be  diluted 
with  water,  drained  through  pa- 
per, and  boiled  to  dryncfs,  it 
gives  what  is  called  the  alkali 
of  tartar.  If  this  do  not  appear 
white,  it  may  be-  made  fo  by 
burning,  folution,  draining,  and 
evaporation. 


tDUS 

All 


ch  employed  in  its  pure  ftate. 
But  befides  being  ufeful  for  fome 
purpofes  in  medicine,  for  which 
the  cream  of  tartar  is  at  prefent 
in  ufe,  and  v^here  that  fuperfatu- 
rated  neutral  may  be  lefs  proper, 
there  is  alfo  i  eafon  lip  fuppofe,  that 
from  the  employment  of  (he  pure 
afcid,  we  fhould,  arrive  at  more 
cjertainiy  in  the  preparation  of  the 
jintwionium  tartarijatumy  or  tartar 
emetic,  than  by  employing  the 
cream  of  tartar^  the  proportion  of 


'  This  is  another  mode  of  ob- 
^taining  both  the  acid  and  alkali  of 
tartar  in  a  pretty  pure  (lafe ;  and» 
as  well  as  the  former,  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  being  adopted  into  our 
pharmacopoeias. 

AQIJA  AERIS  FIXI. 

Rcfs. 
Aerated  water. 

Let  fpring  water  be  faturar^d  with 
the  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid,  ari- 
fing  from  a  folution  of  chalk  in 
vitriolic  acid,  or  in  any  fimilar' 
acid.  Water  may  alfo  be  im- 
))regQatei2 
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pregnated  by  the  fixed  air  rifing  ^ater  till  the  vater  be  folly  (ato- 
from  fermenting  liquors.  rated  with  the  metaL 


The  aerial  acid,  on  which  we 
have  already  had  occafion  to  make 
fome  obfervations,  (vide  page  «2.), 
befides  the  great  influence  isAich 
it  has  in  att<^dtlng  different  faline 
bodies^  into  whofe  compofition  it 
enters,  is  alfo  frequently  employed 
IS  medicine,  with  a  view  to  its 
a^ion  on  the  human  hotf.  There 
is  no  form  under  which  li^'h  at 
prefent  mor^  frequently  had  rc- 
courfe  to,  than  that  of  aerated  or 
mephitic  water,  as  it  is  callea; 
and  although  not  yet  received,  ei-^ 
ther  into  the  London  tir  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias,  it  is  daily 
employed  in  pra^ice,  and  is  juftly 
entitled  to  a  place  auong  the  fa- 
line  preparations. 

The  mod  convenient  mode  of 
impregnating  water  with  th^^ial 
^cid,  and  thus  having  it  m  our 
power  to  exhibit  that  acid  as  it 
were  in  a  diluted  ftate,  is  by  means 
of  a  well-known  and  fufficiently 
limple  apparatus,  contrived  by  Dr 
Nooth.  Such  a  machine  ought 
to  be  kept  in  every  fhop  for  the 
more  ready  preparation  of  this 
fluid. 

Water  properly  impregnated  w^dl 
the  aerial  acid,  has  an  agreeable 
acidulous  tafte.  It  is  often  em- 
ployed with  great  advantaj^e  in 
the  way  of  common  drink,  by 
thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  ftomach 
complaints,  and  by  calculous  pa-^ 
tients.  But,  befides  this,  it  fur- 
niflies  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
exhibition  of  many  other  medi- 
cines. 

Befides  the  fimple  aerated  water, 
the  Pharroacopceia  Roflica  con- 
tains alfo  an  Jiqua  aeris  Jixi  vtar^ 
iia/is,  or  ferruginous  aerated  wa- 
ter. This  is  prepared  by  fufpend- 
ing  iron  wires  in  fimple  aerated 


AQITA  ALKALINA  AE- 

RATA. 

AeriAed  MkaDne  Wattr. 

Let  a  folution  of  two  ounces  of 
vege&ble'  alkali,  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  be  ikturated  with  fixed 
air. 

.  '^        V  ■ 

This  aerated  alkaline  water  has 
been  found  very  ferviceable  in  cal- 
culous and  gQUty  cafes.     Ic  may. 
be  givftn  in  the  quantity  of  half  a     i 
pinty  once,  twiccf  or  thrice  a  day ; ' 
and  if  it  ofiend  the  ftomach,  a  tea- 
fpoonful,  but  not  mord^  of  fpiri-^ 
tuous  elnnamon  water  may  be  add-  • 
ed  to  (ich  dofe. 


FLORES  itNZOES. 
Lohd.  ' 

Floweri  ofBen%oin, 

•^^keof    .         .  ;        - 

Benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound. 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  placed 
in  fand ;  and,  "with  a  flbw  fire, 
fublime  the  Holers  into  |Umper 
cone  fitted  to  the  pot. 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, mix  them  with  white^lay, 
and  fublime  them  a  fecond 
time. 

ACIDUM     BENZOINICUM.T 
vulgo  FLORES-BENZOINL 
Edin. 
Benzotnic  actd^   commonly   called 
Fio'wers  of  Benzoin,  " 
■ 
Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  ben- 
zoin  into   an   earthen    pot,    to 
which,  after  fitting  it   widi   a 
large  conical  paper  cap,  apply  a 
gentle  heat  that  the  flowers  may 
iublime.     If  the  flowers  be  im- 
pregnated with  oil,  let  them  be 
purified 
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purified  lyy  (blntion  in  warm  wa- 
ter and  crjftallization. 
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BiNZOiN,  expofed  in  a  retort  to 
a  gentle  fire,  melts  and  fends  up 
into  the  necky  white  fhinmg  cryftal- 
line  flowers,  which  arc  followed  by 
an  diW  fubftance.  On  raiGng  the 
faeauTlittle^  (a  recipient  eking  ap- 
pliea  to  the  neck  brthe  retort)/  a 
chin  yeljowiih  oil  comet  over,  in- 
termixed  with  1^  acid  ffquor,  and 
afterwards  a  thick  butyraceous  fub- 
ftance:  this  laft,  liqnefied  in  boil- 
ing water,  gives  01H  to  it  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  faline  matter 

■  (feparable  by  filtration  and  proper 
exhalation),  whieh  appears  in  all 

nrefpeds  firoilar  to  the  flowers.  The 
"whole  quantity  of  flowers]Vhich 
benzoin  is  capable  of  yielding,  can- 
not, therefore,  be  obtained  by  the 
above  procefles."  The  greateft  part 
of  the  llowers  arife  with  a  lefs  de- 
gree of  heat  than  what  is  neceflAry 
to  elevate  the  oil ;  but  if  the  ope- 
ration be  kaflily  condudled,  or  if 
the  £re  be  not  ciceedingly  gentle, 
the  oil  will  arife  alonj  with  the 
flowe^,  and  render  them  foul. 
Hencedijn  the  wllty  of  trade,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  prepare  them* 
of  the'  ftquifite  wjiitenefs  and  pu- 
rity 5  %he  heat  which  bcccimes  ne- 
ceflary,  when  large  quantities  of 
tha  benzoin  are  employed^  being 
ibjgreat  as  to  £orce  over  fome  of 
th6  oil  along  with  them. 

Befides  being  fnfufficient  for  ob- 
taining tlie  flowers  in  perfedion, 
thefe  operations  are  expenfive,  re- 
quiring a  large  apparatus  and  much 
attendance.  Hence  the  following 
proccfs  is  preferable. 


SAL  BENZOES.. 
Salt  of  Ben%vin* 

Take  of 

Benzoin  in  fine  pnwder, 
Qiiicklime  powdered,  each  half 

a  pound  ; 
Water,  four  pounds. 

Boil  them  gently  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour*  and  filter  the  liquor 
while  w^rm  through  paper.  Add 
to  tbe  refiJuum  four  pounds 
more  of  water,  boil  and  filter 
.this  liquor  as  the  former.  Mix 
thefe,  and  boil  them  in  a  tin  vef- 
fel  doxbjp  to  two  pounds.  When 
cold,  pour  it  into  a  glafs  vcfTel, 
and  drop  into  it  ibme  muriatic 
acid,  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
is  formed!  After  Itanding  a 
while,  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor, wafh  the  precipitate  with 
compwater,  and  dry  it  on  filter- 
ing paper. 

This  eafy^and  cheap  way  of  ob- 
taining the  flowers  of  benzoin,  is 
the  invention  of  Mr  Scheele :  The 
fait  produced  by  it  is  not,  like  that 
produced  by  fublimation,  in  a  cry- 
ftallinl  form  ;  but  it  may  eafily  be 
reduced  to  that  form,  by  di/Tolving 
icNn  about  four  ounces  of  water 
with  gently  boiling,  ftraining  the 
liquor  while  hot  feto  a  glafs  vefTel 
previoufly  heated,  and  fctting  it  by 
to  cryftallize ;  when  the  cryftals  are 
formed,  pour  off  the  folution  from 
above  them,  and  by  repeated  gen- 
tle evaporations  and  cryftallizations  - 
feparate  all  the  fait.  As,  flowers 
of  benzoin,  however,  are,  on  ac- 
count of  their  light nefs,  not  eafily 
pulverifed,  it  may  be  beft  to  keep 
them  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate, 
which  is  the.  fineft  powder.  To 
this  confideration  may  be  added, 
that  a  portion  of  the  fait  muft  con- 
fequently 
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feqnently  be  loft  by  the  repeated 
cryftallizations. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  iji  per- 
fe^^ion,  have  an  agreeable  taf^e  and 
fragrant  fmell.  They  totally  dif- 
folve  in  fpirit  of -wine;  and  like- 
wife,  by  the  afijftance  of  heat,  in 
water.  By  the  mediation  of  fugar; 
they  remain  fufpended  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  thus  form  an  elegant  bal- 
■  famicfyrup.  Some  have  held  them 
in  great  efleem  as- perioral  and  fudo- 
lific,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  fcruple  of 
•  more  :  but  at  prefent  they  are  rare- 

ly ufed,  on  accouBt  of  the  offenfive 
oil  with  which,  as  ufually  prepared, 
they  are  tainted. 

They  enter  the  corapofition  of  the 
paregoric  elixir,  c^  tinduria  opiicam- 
pboraiOy  as  it  is  now  called. 

LIXIVA  E  TARTARO,  vulgo 
8AL  TARTARI. 

'         .  Edin.  '  ^ 

Lixrje  of  tartar^  commonly  called 
Sulf  of  :artaf\ 

Take  of 

Tartar,  what  quantity  you  pleafe. 

Roll  it  up  in  a  piece' of  moift  bibu- 
lous paper,  or  put  it  into  a  cru- 
cible, and  burn  it  to  a 'coal; 
next,  having  beat  this  coal,  cal- 
cine it  in  an  open  crucible  with 
a  moderate  heat,  taking  care  that 
it  do  not  mdt,  and  continue 
the  calcination  till  the  cOal  be- 
comes of  *a  white,  or  at  leaft  of 
an  a(h  colour.  Then  diifolve  it  * 
in  warm  water ;  drain  the  li- 
quor through  a  cloth,  and  eva- 
porate it  in  a  clean  iron  ve^el ; 
diligently  ftirring  it  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs  wiih  an  iron 
fpatula,  to  prevent  it  from^  (lick- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  veild. 
A  very  white  fait  will  remain, 
which  is  to  l)e  left  a  little  longer 
on  the  fire,  till  the  bottom  of  the 
vcflcl  becomes  almoft.red.    Laft- 


ly,  when  the  fait  is  grown  cold, 
let  it  be  put  up  ip  glafs  veflelsy 
well  ftopt. 

r 

Native  tartar  is  a  faline   fub- 
ftance,  compounded  of  an  acid,  of 
a  6xed  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifcous, 
and  colouring  matter.     The  pur- 
pofe  of  the  above   procefs  i^  to   ^ 
frse  it  from   every  other   niStter 
but  the  fixed   alkali.     From   the 
miftaken  Motion,   that   tartar  was 
cneniially  an  acid  mixed  only  with 
impurities,  it  has  been  generally 
fiippofed  that. the  effed  of  this  o- 
peration  was  the  convQiiion  of  an 
acid  into  an  alkali)  by'^menns  of 
heat.     But  fmce  Mr  Scheele  has 
difcovered*  that  the  proper  matter^ 
of  tarcar,  freed  from  the  oily  and 
colouring    parts,    is    really  a  fait  ^ 
compound  of  an  acid  and  fixed  vc — 
getable  alkali,  we  have  no  farther-^: 
necd-'of  fuch  an   obfcure  theory -^ 
The  acid  of  the  tartar,  by  this  pro- 
cefs, is  didipated  by  ipcans  of  tbe^ 
,  heat ;  and  the  oily,  vj^cous,  an^= 
colouring  mattery  are  partly  dil-^ 
fipated,  a^d  partly  brought  to  th^s 
ftate   of  infoluble  earthy   natter 
eafily  feparable  by  the  future  lixi 
viation  from  the   alkali.     But   b^^ 
the  laft  of  thef|  proceffe^  ^  fome 
thing  farther  is  carried   oi^  thaxr^ 
the  feparation  of  the  more  palpabl^s 
foreign  matters.     By  allowing  |h^P 
fait,  freed  from  ^e  water  o^  tb^ 
lixivium,   to  remain   t)n   the  firtf 
till   the  bottom   of  the  veflel  be- 
come alpnoft   redy.  an  oily*^4natcer 
that  may  ft  ill  be  prefent^eems  to 
be  decompofed   by  the  rtCtion  of 
the   heat.      Befides   the'  complete 
difcharge  of  the'  above  principles, 
the    remaining    fixed    alkali    alfo 
flfFers   a  confiderable  lofs  of  its 
fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid  :    on  this 
account,    it   is  fomewhat  cauftic, 
confiderably  deliquefcent,  and  in 
proportion  to  its   pofll fling  thefe 
properties 
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properties  more  or  lefs*  It  mere 
or  lefb  nearly  approaches  to  the 
ftate  of  pure  alkali,  jft  is  not, 
boweyer»  fb  effedually  deprived  of 
fixed  air  as  to  be  fufHcienily  cauf- 
tic  for  a  number  of  purpofes. 
Where  caufticity  is  not  required, 
the*  fait  thus  puriBed  is  abundantly 
fit  for  moft  pharmaceutical  pur- 
pofes, but  as  Aative  tanar  general- 
ly contains  fmall  portions  of  ncu- 
traf  falts,  befides  the  foreign  mat- 
ters already  noticed,  it  is  neceilary 
if  we  wiih  to  have  a  very  pure 
alkali  for  nice  operations,  to  em- 
ploy cry&allizatjon,  and  other 
means  befide  the  proccfs  here  dl- 
rc^ed. 

The  white  and  red  iorts  of  tar- 
far  are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe 
of. making  fixed  alkaline  fait ;  the 
only  difference  is,  thAt  the  white 
affords  a  fomewhat  larger  quan- 
tity thiin  the  other ;  from  llxteeri 
oBnces  of  this  fort,  upwards  of  four 
ounces  of  fiyed  alkaline  fait  may  be 
obtained.  ,  The  ufe  ot  the  paper  is 
to  pre\?cnt  the  fnialler  pieces  of  the 
tartar  from  dropping  down'into  the 
afh-hple,  through  the  inter ftices  of 
the  coals^  upon  firll  injedting  it  in- 
to the  furnace. 
Th^calcinatioh  of  the  fait  (if 

*•■  the  drtar  was  fufBciently  burnt  at 
firft)  does  not  increafc  its  ftrength 
ftf  much  as  is  fuppofed  :  nor  is  the 
'greenifh  or  blue  colour  any  certain 
mark,  either  of  its  ftrength,  or  of " 
its  having  been,  as  was  formerly* 
fuppofed,  long  expofed  to  a  vehe- 

^  '  ment  6gc :  for  if  the  crucible  be 
perfectly  clean,  clofe  covered,  and 
has  ftood'the  fire  without  cracking, 
the  fait  will  turn  out  wbiCe,  though 
kept  melted,  and  reverberating  ever 
fo  lot>g ;  while,  on  the  other  hat&d, 
a  (light  crack,  happening  in  the 
crucible,  or  afpark  of  a  coal  falling 
in,  will  in  a  few  minutes  give  the 
fak    the    colour   admired.      The 
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colour  in  reality,  is  a  mark  rather 
of  its  containing  fome  inflammable 
matter,  than  of  its  ftrength.  i 

The  vegetable  alkali,  prepared 
from  tartar,  has  now  no  pUce  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  at  leail 
it  is  included  rnder  tlie  following 
farticle. 

KALI  PR-EPARATUM. 

L'jnd. 

•    Prepared  KalU  . 

Take  of 

Potafh,  two  pounds  ; 
Boiling    diftiiled    water,  -three 
pints. 

DiflbJve  and  filter  through  paper  : 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  a  pellicle 
appears  on  the  furface ;  then  fet  it 
aiide  for  12  hours,  that  the  neu- 
tral falts  may  cryftalli/e  :  after 
which,  pour  out  the  liquor,  and 
boil  away  the  whole  of  tlie  water, 
conftantly  ftirring,  left  any  fait 
ftiould  adhere  to  the  pot. 

In  like  manner,  is  puriEed  impure 
kali  from  the  allies  of  any  kind 
of  vegetable.  * 

The  fame  fstit  may  be  prepared 
from  tartar,  burnt  till  it  becomes 
of  an  aili  colour. 

LIXIVA  PURinCATA,  vhlgo 
SAL  ALKALINUS  FIXUS 
VEGETABM.IS  PURIFICA- 
TUS. 

•    Ed'in. 
Purtfiidlxtve,  commonly  called  pu* 
rijied  fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait. 

Let  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called  in 
Englilh  pearl-afiesy  be  put  into  a 
crucible,,  and  brought  to  a  fome- 
what red-heat,  that  the  oily  im- 
purities. If  there  be  any,  may  be 
confumed  ?  then  having  powder- 
ed it,  agitate  it  with  an  equal 

.  weight  of  water,'  that  they  may 
be  well  mixed.     After  the  feces 

have 
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have  fubfided,  pour  the  ley  into 
a  very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to 
drynefs,  rtirring  tlie  fait  towards 
the  end  of  the  proccfs,  to  pre- 
vent it;s  fticking  to  the  veifeL 
1/  this  fait  has  been  rightly  purified, 
though  it  be  very  dry,  it  may  be 
dilfolved  into  a  liquot,  void  ot 
colour  or  fmell,  by  rubbing  it 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 

Th^  potafh,  ufed  in  commerce, 
is  an  3] kali,  mixed  with  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  remaining 
charcoal,  fulphur,  vitriolatcd  tar- 
tar asd  oily  matter,  hi  large  ma- 
il ufadlures,  the  alkaline  part  is  in- 
deed confiderably  freed  from  im- 
purities, by  mixing  the  alhes  with 
water,  evaporating  the  clfiar  ley, 
and  burning  the  reiiduum  in  an 
oven  ;  but  this  procefs,  befides  be- 
ing infufficient  for  the  complete  fe- 
paration  of  the  'impurities,  fuper- 
adds  a  quantity  of  (lony  matter, 
giving  to  the  alkali  the  pearl  ap- 
pearance, (whence  its  name),  and 
rendering  it  altogether  unfit  for 
pharmaceutical  purpofes.  By  the 
proceffes  here  diredled,  the  alkali 
is  cflFedually  freed  from  all  thcfc 
heterogeneous  matters,  excepticc; 
perhaps  a  fmall  proportion  ot  vitri- 
olatcd tartar,  or  other  neutral  falts, 
which  may  very  generally  be  pe- 
glcdled. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkali, 
has  been"  known  in  out  pharmaco- 
poeias, under  che  different  names  of 
Jul  abjinthu\  fd  tartan^  &c.  But 
all  thefe  being  really  the- fame,  the 
terms,  as  leading  to  confufion  and 
error,  have  bten  with  juftice  ex- 
punged ;  and  it  has  been  a'defide- 
ratum,  to  difcover  fome  Ihort  name, 
equally  applicable  to  the  whole. 
'J'his  was  at  length  accomplifhed  by 
Dr  Black,  who  adopted  the  fubftan- 
five  JUxivaf  which  is  moft  probably; 
the  root  of  the  adjedive  tfixivtusf 


ufed  by  Pliny.  To  the  name  Aa/r, 
employed  by  the  London  College* 
thefe  are  feveral  objcdions.  Be- 
fides the  inconvenience  which  ari- 
its  from  its  beihg  an  indeclinable 
word,  the  fofUl  alkali  is  equally  en- 
titled to  the  fame  appellation ; 
and  as  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  foffil  alkali  is  prepared  from 
burning  a  vegetable  growing  on 
the  fea-coafts,  which  has  the  name 
of  kali,  (the  Salfola  kali  of  Lin- 
nzus),  fome  apparent  contradic- 
tion and  ambiguity  may  thence  a- 
rife. 

The  'purified  vegetable  alkali  is 
frequently  emplo'yed  in  medicines 
in  conJTinftion  with  other  articles  : 
particulstrlf  for  the  formation ,  of 
faline  neutral  draughts  and  miJ^ 
tures  :  But  it  is  ufed  alfo  by  it- 
felf,  in  dofes  of  from  three  or  four 
grains,  to  fifteen  or  twenty.;  and 
it  frequently  operates  as  a  powerful 
diuretic,  particularly  when  aidtd 
by  proper  dilution;  and  a  warm  Tt« 
gimen. 

AQIJA  KALI  PRJEPARATL 

Lond, 

Water  of  prepared  KulL 

Takeoff 

Prepared  kali,  one  pound'J  -. 
Set  it  by  in  a  moid  place*  till  it  be 

dilTolved,  and  ihen  drain  it. 

This  article. had  a  place  in  for- 
moer  editions  of  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, under  the  titles^  of  Rxruium 
tartar  /,  liquamcn  fiilis  tarta^L  oleum 
tartari  per  lieliquium^  &c.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  confidered  as  a  mere 
watery  folution  of  the  mild  vege- 
table alkali,  formed  by  its  attra^fl* 
ing  moifturc  fiom  the  air ;  and 
therefore  it  is  with  propriety  ftyled 

The  folutions  of  fixed  alkaline 
(altsy  made  by  expofing  th€m^to 
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^  molft  atr,  ate  ^generally  confl- 
icted as  being  purer  than  thofe 
Jiiadc  by  applying,  water  dIredMy  : 
for^though  the  fait  be  repeatedly 
^ifldlved   in   water,    filtered,   and 
cxficcatcd^  yet  on  being  liquefied 
fcy  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will 
ftill  depodte  a  portion  of  earthy 
Matter :  but  it  mnft  be  obferved, 
^at  the  exficcated  fait  leaves  al- 
^-ays  an  earthy  matter  on  being 
<itflfolved  in  water,  as  well  as  on 
^ing     deliquated     in      the     air. 
^^fceiher  it  leaves  more  in  the  one 
'^^j  than  in  the  other,  is  not  de- 
^.^"^  mined  with  precifion.     The  de- 
''■^iiiated  lixivium   is  faid  to  con- 
^^^n  nearly  one   part  of  alkaline 
*^At  to  three  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 
^•^    IS; indifferent,   with   regard    to 
'   ^^e   lixivium    itfelf,   whether   the 
^hite  albcs  of  tah  ir,  or  the  fait  ex- 
ttafted  from  them,  be  ufed  ;    but 
«I8  the  alhes  leave  a  much  greater 
^antity  of  earth,  the  feparation 
^  the  ley  proves   more   iroublc- 
fome. 

The  aqua  kali  of  the  prefent 
icdition  .  of  the  London  pharma- 
*  copoe'a,  then,  may  be  confidered  as 
an  improvement  of  the  lixivium 
tartan  of  their  former  edition. 
But  the  Edinburgh  CoUe^  con- 
lidering  this  folutioh  as  being  in 
no  refped  diflPsrent  from  that  made 
by  pure  water,  have  rejefted  this 
preparation  from  their  pharroa- 
copcei?.  , 

AQUA  KALI  PURL 

Land. 
Water  of  pure  KalL 

Take  of 

Prepared  kali,  four  pounds  ; 
Quicklime  fix  pounds ; 
Dillilled  water,  four  gallons. 
Put  four  pints  of  water  to  the  lime, 
and  let  them  ftand  together  for 
an  hour ;  after  which^  add  the 
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kali  and  the  reft  of  the  water  | 
then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  fuffer  the  liquor  to  cool, 
.  and  ftrain  it.  A  pint  of  this 
liquor  ought  to  weigh  fifteen 
ounces.  If  the  liquor  effervef^ 
ces  with  any  acid,  add  more 
lime,  and  boil  the  liquor  for 
five  minutes^  after  which  ftrain 
it. 

A  preparation  firailar  to  this 
had  a  place  in  the  former  edition 
of  the  London  Pharmacop<Biai 
under  the  title  of  lixivium  fapona- 
rirnn.  Quicklime,  by  depriving 
the  mild  alkali  of  its  aerial  acid» 
renders  it  cauftic  :  hence  this  ley 
is  hiuch  more  acrimonious,  and  . 
a<as  more  powerfully  as  a  men- 
ftruum  of  oils,  fats,  &c.  than  a 
folution  of  the  mild  fixed  alkali 
does.  The  lime  fhould  be  ufed 
frefli  from  the  kiln;  by  long 
keeping  even  in  clofe  •  veffcls,  it 
lofes  its  ftrength  :  fuch  fliould  be 
chofen  as  is  thoroughly  burnt  or 
calcined,  which  m.iy  be  known 
by  its  comparative  lightnefs. 

All  the  inftrutnents  employed 
in  this  procefs,  fhould  be  either  of 
wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs  :  the 
common  metallic  ones  would  be 
corrodecl  by  the  ley,  fo  as  cither 
to  difcolour  it  or  communicate 
difagreeable  qualities  to  it.  .If  it 
fhould  be  needful  to  filter  or  (Ira in 
the  liquor,  care  muft  be 'taken 
that  the  filter  or  ftrainer  be  of 
vegetable  matter :  woollen,  filk, 
and  that  fort  of  filtering  paper 
which  is  made  of  animal  fubdances^ 
are  quickly  corroded  and  diffolved 
by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moft  conveniently 
weighed  in  a  narrow-necked  glafs 
bottle,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the 
meafure  of  a  wine  pint  may  arife 
fome  height  into  its  neck;  the 
place  to  which  it  reaches  being 
X  marked 
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marked  with  a  diamond.  A  pint 
of  the  common  leys  of  oiir  foap- 
makers  weighs  more  than,  (ixteen , 
ounces:  it  has. been  found  that 
their  foap-ley  will  be  reduced 
to  the  ftandard  here  propofed, 
by  mixing  it  with  fomething 
lefs  than  an  equal  meafure  of 
water. 

AQUA  LIXIVIA  CAUSTICA, 

vulgo,  LIXIVIUM  CAUSTl- 

CUM. 

Edin, 

Cau/ltc  Ley. 

Take  of 

Frelh    burnt    quicklime,    eight 

ounces ; 
Purified  Lixive,  fix  ounces. 

Throw  the  quicklime  into  an 
iron^  or  earthen  veflel,  with 
twenty  eight  ounces  of  warm 
water.  The  ebullition  and  ex- 
tin^ion  of  the  lime  being  per- 
fedly  finifhed,  inftanlly  add 
the  alkaline  fait ;  and  having 
thoroughly  mixed  them,  cover 
the  veffel  till  it  be  cool.  Stir 
the  cooled  matter,  and  pour  out 
t}ie.  whole  into  a  glafs  funnel, 
whofe  ^throat  muft  be  ftopt  up 
with  a  piece  of  clean  rag.  Let 
the,  upper  mouth  of  the  funnel 
be  covered,  while  the  tube  of  it 
is  infcrted  into  a  glafs  veflel, 
fo  that  the  ley  may  gradually 
drop  through  the  rag  into  that 
veffel.  When  it  firft  gives  over 
dropping,  pour  into  the  fun- 
nel fome  ounces  of  water  ;  but 
cautioufly,  fo  that  the  water 
may  fwim  above  the  matter. 
The  ley  will  again  begin  to 
dn.p,  ar.d  the  aiFufion  of  water 
is  ro  be  repeated  in  the  fame 
m^inner,  until  three  pounds 
have  dropped,  which  takes  up 
the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days  ; 
then  agitating  the  fuperior  and 


inferior  parts  of.  the  ley  tog;e- 
:.   ther,  mix  ^hem,  and  put  them 

up  in  arVell  (^pt  phial. 
If  the  ley  be  rjghtly  prepared^  it 
will  be  void  of  cOlcffir  ol"  fmell  ; 
nor  will  it  raife  an  eflfervefccncc 
with  acids,  except^  perhaps,  a 
very  flight  one.  ^Colour  and 
odour  denote  the  fait  not  faf- 
ficienily  calqined  ;  and .  efferTef- 
cence,  that  the  quicklime  has 
not  been  good. 

*  The  reafons  and  propriety  of 
the  different  fteps  in  the  above 
procefs,  will  be  bed  underftood  by 
ftudyirig  the  theory  on  which  it 
is  founded.  The  principle  of 
mildnefs  in  all  alkaline,  falts,  whe- 
ther fixt  or'  volatile,  vegetal^c  or 
foffil,  is  fixed  air,  or  the  aerial 
acid  :  But  as  qizicklinie  has  a 
greater  attrA^ibn  for  fixed  air  than 
any  of  thefe  falts,  fo  if  this  fub- 
ftance  be  prcfented  to  any  of  them> 
they  are  deprived  of  their  fixed 
air,  and  become  cauftic.  This  is 
what  happens  in  the  above  pro- 
cefFes.  The  propriety  of  clofcly 
Ihutting  the  veflels  through  almoft 
every  ftep  of  the  operation,  is  fuf- 
ficientty  obvious  ;  viz.  to  prevent 
the  abfor^tion  of  fixed  air  fronv 
,  the  atmofphere,  which,  might  de- 
feat our  intentions.  When  only 
a  piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  the 
throat  of  the  funnel,  .the  opera- 
tion  is  much  more  tedious,  becaufe 
the  pores  of  the  cloth  are  foon 
blocked  up  with  the  wet  pow- 
dery  matter.  To  prevent  this,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  place  below 
.  the  cloth  a  piece  of  fine  wire- 
work  ;  but  as  Metallic  matters  are 
apt  to  be  corroded,  the  method 
ufed  by  the  late  Dr  Black  is  the 
moft  eligible.  The  Doftor  firft 
droppe- » a  rugged  ftoneinto  the  tube 
of  the  iunnel,  in  a  certain  place  of 
which  it  formed  itfelf  a  firm  bed, 
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^hile  ahe  inequalities  ^on  its  for- 
/%ce  afforded  intcrflices  of  fufficient 
fize  for  the  paffagc  ot  the  filtering 
liqihor.     On  the  upper  furface  of 
^ii  ftone-  he    put  a   thin  layer 
<*f  Imt  or  cleafi  tow  ;  immediately 
^boire  «tbis,   but    not    in    cental 
^ith  it,  he  dropped  a  (lone  fimilar 
to  the  former,  and  of  a  fize  pro-, 
portioned  to  the  fwell  in  the  upper 
part  of  the   tube   of  the   funnel. 
^He  interllices    brtween    this   fe- 
^ond   ilone   and  the  funnel  werp 
fiil«4  up  with  Hones  of  a  Icfs  dP 
j!*i^fion,  and  the  gradation  uni- 
•*^*Tnly  continned  till  pretty  fmall 
^**-«^d  was  employed.     Finally,  this 
?^^^ls  covered  with  a  layer  .of  coarfer 
^^-Xndhnd  fmall  Hones  to  fuftain  ihc 
""^ight  of  ihe  matter,  and  to  prc- 
*^mt  its  being   invifcated    in   the 
J^  inute  inter  dices  of  the  fine  fand. 
^^  Jie  th^oat  of  the  funnel  being 
^3^tt8    built   up,    the    ftony  fabric 
^*  as  freed  of  clay  and  other  ad- 
^^^ring  impurities,  by  making  clean 
^^*'atcr  pafs  through  it  till  the  wa- 
^^r    came   clear    and   tranfparent  • 
^^om  the  extremity -of  the  funnel, 
'^■^-It  is  obvious,  that  in  this  contri- 
vance  the   author  has,  as   ufual, 
copied   nature  in   the  Qieans  ihe 
employs  to  depurate  watery  mat- 
ters in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
and  it-might  bcJufefuUy  applied  for  ' 
the     filtration    of    various    other 
fluids. 

It  IS  a  very  neceflary  caution 
to  pour  the  water  gently  into  the 
funnel ;  for  if  it  be  thrown  in  in  a 
forcible  ftream,  a  quantity  of  the 
powdery  martcr  will  be  wafhed 
down,  and  render  all  our  previous 
labour  ufclefs.  That  part  of  the 
ley  holding  the  greatell  quantity 
of  fait  in  folutlon,  will  no  doubt 
be  heavied,  and  will  confcquently 
fink  lowed  in  the  veffel :  the  agi- 
tation   of    the    ley    is    therefore 


necefTary,  in  or.der  to  ptocure  a 
folution  of  uniform  drength 
through  all  its  parts.  If  the  fait 
has  been  previouHy  freed  of  oily 
and  other  infiammable  matters, 
this  ley  will  be  colourlefs  and  void 
of  fmcll.  If  the  quicklime  has 
been  fo  cfF^dlually  deprived  of  its 
own  fixed  air,  as  to  be  able  to 
abforb  the  whole  of  that  in  the 
alkali,  the  ley  will  make  no  e£Per- 
vefccnce  with  acfds,  being  now 
deprived  ot  its  fixed  air. 

It  may  be  pnrper  to  obfervc, 
for  the  fake  of  underftanding  the 
whole  of  the  theory  of  the  above 
procefs,  that  while  the  alkali  has 
become  caudic,  the  lime  has  in  its 
turn  become  mild  and  foUible  in  * 
water,  from  having  received  the 
fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

The  caudic  ley,  under  various 
pompous  names,  has  been  much 
ufed  as  a  lithontriptic;  but  its 
fame  is  now  beginning  to  decline. 
In  acidities  in  the  domach,  at- 
tended with  much  flatulence  and 
laxity,  the  caudic  ley  is  better 
adapted  than  mild  alkalies ;  as  in 
its  union  with  the  acid  matter  it 
docs  not  feparate  air.  When 
covered  with  mucilaginous  mat- 
ters, it  may  be  fafely  taken  into 
the  domach?  and  by  dimulating, 
it  coincides  with  the  other  inten- 
tions of  cure.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  dyfpepr 
tic  cafes. 

KALI    PURUM. 

Part:  KulL 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure   kali,   one   gal- 
lon. 
Evaporate   it    to    drynefs ;    after 
which  let  the  fait  melt  on  the 
fire  aod  pour  it  out. 
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causticum  commune 
acerrimum; 

Edin. 
The^rongfjl  common  Catjltc, 

Take  of 

Cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe. 

iEvaporate  it  in  a  very  clean  iron 
veffcl  on  a  gentle  fire,  till,  on 
the  ebullition  ceafmg,  Che  faline 
matter  gently  flows  like  oil, 
which  happens  before  the  veflel 
becomes  red.  Pour  out  the 
cauftfc,  thus  liquefied,  on  a 
fmooth  .iron  plate  ;  '  let  it  be 
divided  into  fmall  pieces  before 
It  hardens,  which  are  to  be  kept 
in  a  well-^opt  phial. 

These  preparations  may  be  con- 
fidered  ^as  differing  in  no  efTential 
particular.  But  the  diredions 
given  by  the  Edinburgh  College 
are  the  moft  prepife  and  dif- 
'  tin^.  ^ 

The  effeft  of  the  above  ^roceffes 
is  (imply  to  difcharge  the  water  of 
the  folution,  whereby  the  cau- 
(licity  of  the  alkali  is  ^  more  con- 
centrated in  any  given  quantity. 
Thefe  preparations  are  ftrong  and 
fudden  cauftics.  The  cauftic  pre- 
pared in  this  way  has  an  inconve- 
nience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too 
much  on  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily 
confined  within  the  limits  in  which 
It  is  intended  to  operate ;  and  in- 
deed  the  fuddennefs  of  its  action 
depends  on  this  difpofition  to 
liquefy. 

CALX  CUM  KALI  PURO. 

/  ond. 

Lime  wiih  pure  Kaii, 

Take  of 

Quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four 
punccsj 


Water  ef  pure  kali,  fixteea 
pounds  by  weight.  *  . 
Boil  ^way  the  w^ter  of  pure  kali  to 
a  fqurth  part ;  then  fprinkle  in 
the  lipne,  reduced  to  powder  by 
t*he  afftiijon  of  water.  Keep  ic 
in  a  vefi'el.clofe  ftoppedi 

CAUSTICUM    COMMUNE 

MITIUS.  •  .    ' 

Edin, 
The  milder  common  Cfitflie* 

Take  of  ^ 

Cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe. 

Evaporate  it  in  an  iron  vefFel  till  one- 
third  remains ;  then  mix  with 
it  as  much  new  flaked  lime 
as  will  bring  it  to  the  confift* 
ence  of  pretty  folid  pap,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  veficl  clofely  ftopt. 

TijKSE  preparations  do  not  ef- 
fentially  differ  from  each  other, 
while  the  chitf  diiference  between 
the  prefent  formula  and  that  which 
ftood  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  is  in  tht  name. 
It  was  then  ftyled*  the  cat/fttcum 
commune  actrrimum. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubftance  renders  the  preparation 
lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  th^  forego- 
ing, and  confequcntly  it  is  more 
eaiily  confinable  within  the  intend- 
ed limits,  but  proportionally  flower 
in  its  operation. 

Expofed  long  to  the  air,  ihefc 
preparations  gradually  refume  their 
power  of  cffervefcence,  wd  pro- 
portionally lofe  their  a<£tivity. 

NATRON  PRiEPARATUM. 

Lend. 

Pre  fared  Natron* 

Take  of 

Barilla,  powdered,  two  porunds } 
Piftilled  wfiter,  one  gallon. 
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Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of  wa- 
ter for  half-an-hour,  and  ftrain. 
Boil  the  refiduum  with  the  reft 
of  the  water,  and  ftrain.  liva- 
porate  the  mixed  liquors  to  two 
pints y  and  fet  them  by  for  eight 
days  f  ftrain  this  liquor  again  ; 
and,  after  due  boiling,  fet  it 
aiide  to  cryftallize.  D.flblve 
tfie  cryftals  in  diftilled  water; 
Arain  the  folution,  boil^  and  fet 
it  afid^to  cryftallize. 

The  name  of  natron^  here  nfed 

^y     the   London   College   for  '  tlie 

^-aced  foftil  alkali,  has,  as  well  as 

tii^ir  name  for  the  vegetable  al- 

^3*.lt,  been  obje<ftcd  to.     This  ar- 

^*^\e.diflFcrs  in  name  only  from  the 

*<^^  lowing. 

SCZ^DA    PURIFICATA,    vulgo 
^AL   ALKALINUS   FIXUS 
TOSSILIS  PURIFICATUS. 
Edin. 

^M^rifie/i    So//a,    comniorly    called 
jfsfttfi^djixed  Fffffil  Alkaline  Ha//. 

Allies  of  Spanifh  kali,  or  barilla, 
as  much  as  you  pleai'^. 
^*  vuife  them ;  then  boil  in  water 
.     till   all    the  fait    be    diffolved. 
Strain  this  through  paper,  and 
evaporate   it  in  an  iron  veifel, 
fo  that  after  che  liquor  has  cool- 
ed, the  fait  may  concrete  into 
cryftals. 

"By  the  above  procefles,  the  foflSl 
alJkali  is  obtained  fufticiently  pure, 
being  much'  more  difpofed  to  cry- 
ftallize than  the  vegetable  alkali. 

It  is  with  great  propriety,  that 
in  this  as  well  as  many  other  pro* 
ceflfes,  the  London  College  direA 
the  ufe  of  diftilled  water,  as  being 
free  from  every  impregnation. 

The  natron,  or  foftil  alkali,  is 
.foiix^    native    in  fome    ^aru  of 


Africa,  ard  feems  to  have  been 
better  known  to  the  ancients  than 
to  late  natural!  ft s  ;  and  it  is,  with 
good  reafon.  fiippolcd  to  be  the 
nitre  of  the  Bible.  How  far  the 
nacive  natron  may  fuperfede  arti- 
£cial  means  to  procure  it  irom 
mixed  bodies,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  with  certainty. 

The  foftil  alkali  is  not  only  a 
conftituent  of  different  neutrals, 
but  is  alfo  fometiraes  employed  as 
a  medicine  by  itfelf.  And  in  its 
puriBed  ftate  it  has  been  by  fome 
reckoned  ufeful  in  aftedlions  of  the 
fcrofulous  kind. 

AMMONIA  PRJEPARATA- 

LontL 
Prepared  Ammonia.     , 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one 
pound ; 

Prepared  chalk,  two  pounds. 
Mix  and  fuUimc. 

AMMONIA      PRiEPARATA, 

•  vulgo  SAL   AMMONIACUS 

VOLATILIS. 

Edi/i. 

Prepared  ammonia ^  commonly  called 

Volatile  fal  Ammoniac, 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  : 
Chalk,  very  pure  and  dry,  two 
pounds. 

Mix  them  well,  and  fublime  from 
a  retort  into  a  refrigerated  re- 
ceiver. 

AQUA  AMMONIJE. 

Lond, 

Water  of  Ammonia, 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Potafti,  one  pound  and  a  half; 
Water,  four  pints, 

Praw 
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Draw  off  two  pints  by  diftillation, 
with  a  flow  fire. 

AQUA  AMMONIJE,  vulpo  SPI- 
KlTUi)  SALIS  AMMONI- 
AC!. 

Edin. 

Water  of  Ammonia^  commonly  called 
Spirit  uf  Siil  Afuinoniac, 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac. 

Purified  lixive,  of  each  iixteen 
ounces  ; 

)iVater,  two  pounds. 
Having  mixed  the  falts,  and  put 

them  into  a  glafs  ret6rt,  pour 

in  the  water ;  then  dtilil  to  dry- 

nefs  with  a  fand-bath,  gradually 

raifing  the  heat. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a  neutral  fait, 
compdfed  of  volatile  alkali  and 
muriatic  acid.  In  thefe  procefTes 
the  acid  is  abforbed  by  the  fixed 
alkali  or  chalk  ;  and  the  volatile 
alkaliys;  of  coui  fe  fet  at  liberty. 

Thie  volatile  alkali  is,  however, 
in  its  mild  ftate,  being  combined 
with  the  fixed  air,  difcharged 
from  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk,  on 
their  uniting  with  the  muriatic 
acid. 

"yhe  fixed  alkali  begins  to  aft  on 
the  fal  ammoniac,  and  extricates  a 
pungent  urinous  odour  as  foon  as 
they  are  mixed.  Hence  it  is  moft 
convenient  not  to  mix  them  till 
put  into  the  retort  :  the  two  falts 
may  be  dilFolved  feparately  in  wa- 
ter, the  foiutions  poured  into  a 
retort,  and  a  receiver  immediateVy 
fitted  on.  An  equal  weight  oi  the 
fixed  alkaline  f^lt  is  fully,  perhaps 
more  than  fufHcient,  to  extricate 
all  the  volatile  alkali. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aft^  on 
the  fal  ammoniac  till  a  confiderable 
heat  be  applied.  Hence  they  may 
be  without  inconvemcncei  and  in* 


deed- ought  to  be»  thoroughly  mix- 
ed  together   before   ihey  are  put 
into  the  retort.  -  The  furface  of  the 
mixture   may  be   covered    with  a 
little  more  powdered  chalk,  to  pre- 
vent fuch  particles  of  the  fal  am- 
moniac as  may  happen  td  lie  np- 
permoft-from  fubliming  uhchacg- 
ed.     Though  the  fire  mud  here  be- 
much    greater    than   when    fixe<r 
alkaline  fait  is  ufed,  it  muft  not 
be  Urong,  nor  fuddenly  |ftifcd  ;  for 
if  it  be,  a  part  of  the  chalk:  (though 
•  of  itfelf  not  capable  of  being  ele- 
vated by  any  degree  of  heat)  wilL 
be  carried  wp  along  with  the  vola-^ 
tile  fait.     M.  du  Hamel  experien- 
ced the  juflnefs  of  this  obfervation  ^ 
He  relates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  ih^ 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  foK* 
the  year  1735.  that  he  frequently" 
found  his  volatile  fait,  when  a  very" 
ftrong  fire  was  ufed  in  tlie  fublimsLf 
tion,  amount  to  more,  fometimes 
one  half  more,  than  the  weight  alT 
the  crude  fal  ammdniac  employed  s 
and,  alihough  not  three-fourthc  o£ 
this  concrete  are  pure  volatile  fait 9 
yet  the  fixed  earthy  m.iitef,  when 
once  volit'lized  by  the  alkali,  aro/e 
al  >iip:  with  it  again  on  the  gemleft 
refublimation,  diffulved   with  it  in 
Wilder,  and  exhaled  with  it  in  theain 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it 
may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to  a- 
nother  retort  charged  with  frclh 
materials.  This  proctfs  may  be 
repeated  till  the  recipient  appears 
lined  with  volatile  fait  to  a  conlidcr- 
able  thicknefs ;  the  vclfel  muft 
then  be  broken,  in  order  to  get  out 
the  fait. 

Thefe  preparations  of  volatile  al- 
kali, procured  from  fal  ammoniaCt 
are  fomewhat  more  acrimonious 
than  thoie  produced  dire^y  from 
animal  fubftances,  which  always 
contain  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  receive  from  thenoe 
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feme  degreeTof  a  rapcnaceous  qua- 
Vitjr.    Thcfe  laft  may  be  reduced 
I      to  the  fame  degree  of  purity,  by 
combining'  them  with   acids   into 
^xnmoniacal  falts  ;  fnd  afterwards 
itco?ering  the  voUtile  alkali  from 
tbefe  compounds  by  the  proceHes 
above  direded. 
The  matter  which   remains    in 
.  «ie  retort  after  the  diftiUation  or 
Ablimation  of  the  volatile  alkali, 
w  found  ^9  confift  of  muriatic  a- 
cid  united  with  the  fixed  alkali  or 
cfealk  employed.     When  vegetable  ' 
fat  alkali  has  been  ufed,  the^refi- 
dauin,  or  caput  mortuum  as  it  is  call- 
ed, yields,  on  folution  arid  cr)  ft  alli- 
gation, a  muriated  potath  to  which 
extraordinary  virtues  were  former- 
ly  a.ttribiucd.     It  was  called  by  the 
ii^Jines  of  Jill  ant'th^tr-cum^  am  thy- 
P^<^Aoiuin'a(  u/rsy   fcbnfuguntf    digjli^ 
W^  Sylvit\  isv. 

iThc  caiivt  mnrfuum  of  the  vola- 

*^^e  fait,  where  chalk  is  employed, 

**pofed  to  a  moift  air,  runs  into  a 

P^Jigcnt  liquor'  prccifely  the  fame 

^ith  a  folution  of  chalk  made  di- 

"^^ly  in  the  muriatic  acid  ;  it  is 

^U^d  by  fome  o/^/.w  cre/^r,  oil  of 

chalk.     It  ought  to  he  prefervcd, 

•as  it  is  the  bell  fubftancc  for  the 

fedification  of  alkohol.     For  the 

manner  of  ufinj;  it  in  that  procefs 

fee  Alkohol. 

aqua' AMMONIA  PVRM. 

IVaUr  of  pure  Ammoma* 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Quicklime,  two  pounds  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Add  to  the  lime  two  pints  of  the 
water.  Let  them  ftand  toge- 
ther an  hour-;  then  add  the  fal 
ammoniac  and  the  other  fu  pints 
of  water  boiling,  and  immediate* 
iy  cover   the  veffel.     Pour  out 


the  liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil 
off  with  a  flow  fire  one  pint, 

AQUA  AMMONI-S  CAUSTI- 
CiE.  viilgo  SPIRITUS  SALIS 
AMMONIACI  CUM  CALCE 
VIVA. 

Edin. 

Water  of  cavjlic  ammonia^  commonly 
called  Hpirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac  vmi6 
qmcklime. 

Take  of 

Quicklime,    frefli     burnt,    two 

pounds ; 
Water,  one  pcund. 

Havine  put  the  water  into  an  iron 
or  ftoneware  veflel,  add  the 
quicklime,  previonfly  beat ;  co- 
ver the  vcifel  for  twenty-four 
hours  :  when  the  lime  has'Yalleii 
into  a  fine  powder,  put  it  into  the 
retort.  Then  add  lixteen  ounccfi 
offal  ammoniac,  dilFolved  in  five 
pounds  of  water  ;  and,  (hutting 
the  mouth  of  the  retort,  mi« 
them  together  by  agitation- 
Laftly,  diltil  into  a  reftigerated 
receiver  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
(fo  that  the  operator's  hand  can 
eafily  beir  the  heat  of  the  retort) 
till  twenty  ovmces  of  liquor  at i 
■  drawn  off.  in  this  dill  illation 
the  vcflels  are  to  be  fo  luted  as 
to  efft finally  reftram  the  va- 
pours, which  are  very  penetra- 
ting. 

The  theory  of  ihefc  procefl^s  is 
precifely  the  fame  with  rliat  of  the 
preparation  cf  lixivhim  cauJlLum* 
The  efFiift  of  the  quicklime  on  the 
fal  ammoniac,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  chalk.  Tl)e 
quicklime  detaching  the  volatile 
alkali  pure,  while  the  clialk  during 
its  union  with  the  acid  gives  out 
•  fixed  air,  which  combines  -with  the 
volatile  alkali  and  renders  it  mild,- 
Immediately 
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Iipmediately  on  mixture,  a  very 
penetrating  vapour  exhales  ;  and 
in  diftillation  the  whole  of  the 
volatile  fall  arifes  in  a  liquid  form  ; 
no  part  of  it  appearing  «in  a  con- 
crete ftate,  how  gently  foevei*  the 
liquor  be  diftilled.  This  fpirit  is 
far  more  pungent  than  the  other, 
both  in  fmell  and  tafle  ;  and,  like 
capftic  fixed  alkalies,  raifes  no  effer- 
vcfcence  with  acids. 

This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  a- 
crimonious  for  inrcinal  nfe,  and 
has  therefore  been  chiefly  employ-  ' 
ed  for  fmelling,  in  faintings,  &c. 
though  when  properly  diluted,  it 
may  be  given  inwardly  with  fafety. 
It  is  a  powerful  menftruum  for 
fome  vegetable  fubftances,  as  Pe-  - 
ruvian  bark,  fiom  which  the  other 
fpirits  e3^tradb  little.  It  is  alfo 
mo  ft  convenient  for  the  purpofe  of 
rendering  oils  m'fcible  with  water  ; 
as  in  the  preparation  of  what  is 
called  in  extemporaneous  practice 
tbt  oily  mixmre. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of 
this  with  the .  officinal  fpirits  both 
of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn ; 
which  thus  become  more  pungent, 
fo  as  to  bear  an  aJditlou  of  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  water,  with- 
out any  danirer  of  the  difcov:ry 
from  the  tafle  or  fmell.  This 
abufe  would  be  prevented,  if  what 
has  been  formerly  laid  down  as  a 
mark  of  the  ftrength  of  thefe  fpirits 
(^fome  of  the  volatile  fait  remaining 
'  undiffolved  in  them)  were  attend- 
ed to.  It  may  be  dete^ed  by  add- 
ing to  a  little  of  the  fufpefted 
(pirit  about  one-fourth  its  quantity 
or  more  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  be 
genuine,  will  precipitate  a  part  of 
its  volatile  fait,  but  occafjons  no 
,  vifible  reparation  or  change  in  the 
cauftic  fpirit,  or  in  thofe  which  are 
fophifticatcd  with  it. 

Others  have  fubftituted  for  the 


fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  a*rolation  of 
crude  fal  ammofiiac  aiid  fixed  alka-  ' 
line  fait  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  depofites  a  faline  matter 
on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
like  the  genuine  fpirit ;  from 
which,  however,  it  may  tc  die- 
ting uilhed  by  the  fait  which  is 
thus  feparaied  not  heing  a  volatile 
alkali,  but  a  fixed '  neutral  fah. 
The  abufe  may  be  more  readily 
detected  by  a  drop  or  two  of  folu- 
tion  of  filver,  in  aquafortis,  which 
will  produce  no  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  true  fpirit,  but  will 
render  the  counterfeit  turbid  and 
milky. 

LIQUOR  VOLATILTS,  SAL, 
Er  OLEUM  CORNU  CEK. 
VI. 

-  Lond* 

The  volatile  Liquor ^  Salty  end  Oily  of 
Harljhom, 

Take  of 

Hartfhorn,  ten  pounds. 
Diftil  with' a  fire  gradually  incrca* 

fed.    A  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and* 

oil  will  afccnd. 
The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated, 

diftil  the  liquor  three  times. 
To  the  fait  add  an  equal  weight  cf 

prepared     chalk,    and    fubiime 

thrice,  or  till  it  become  white. 
The  fame  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 

oil,  may  be  obtained  from  any 

parts  (except  the  fat)  of  all  kinds 

of  animals. 

The  volatile  alkali  obtained  from 
hartlhorn,  whether  in  a  folid  or 
fluid  Rate,  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  obtained  from  fal  am- 
moniac  ;  and  as  that  proccfs  is  the 
eafieft,  the  Edinburgh  College  have 
entirely  rrjei^ed  the  prefcnt.  Vo- 
latile alkali,  however,  is  prepared 
from  bones  and  other  animal  fub-  ' 
ilances  by  fcveral  very  extenfire 
traders, 
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traders.  Tl^^fe  vholefale  dealers 
-  bave  very  large  pots  for  tliis  dtf- 
tiilationy  with  earthen  heads,  almofl 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Hill ;  fof 
receiverB,  they  ufe  a  couple  of  oil 
jars,  the  mouths  of  wliich  are  lu- 
ted together ;  the  pipe  that  ccrnes 
from  the  head  enters  the  tipper- 
iiioft  jar,  through  a  hole,  made  on 
pUTpofe,  in  its  bottom.  When  a 
laVge  quantity  of  the  fubjed  is  to 
be  diftilled,  it  is  cuftomary  to  con- 
tinae  the  operation  for  I'everal  days 
iiicceflively ;  only  unluting  the  head 
cccafionally,  to  put  in  freih  mate- 
rials. 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a  common 
iron-pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed 
in  fand  furnaces,  may  be  employ  > 
ed ;  an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it. 
The  receiver  ought  to  be  large,  and 
a  glafs,  or  rather  tin,  adopter  in- 
iertcd  between  it  and  the  pipe  of 
the  head. 

The  diftilling  vcifel  being  char- 
ged with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a  mo- 
derate  fire    is   applied,    which    is 

'  flowly  increafed,  and  .raifed  at 
length  almofl  to  the  utmoil  degree. 
At  firft,  a  watery  liquor  arifes  ; 
the  quantity  of  which  will  be 
fmaller  or  greater,  according  ai  the 
.horns  were  more  or  lefs  dry  :  this 
is  facceeded*  by  the  fait  and  oil  : 
the  fait  at  firft  difTolves  as  it  comes 
bver,  in  the  phlegm,  and  thus 
forms  what  is  called  fpirit.    When 

,  the  phlegm  is  faturated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fait  concretes  in  a 
folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  reci- 
pient. If  it  be  required  to  have 
the  ^ole  ^of  the  fait  folid,  and 
tindiflblved,  the  phlegm  (huuld  be 
removed  as  foon  as  the  (alt  begins 
to  slrife^  which  may  be  known  by 
ippearance  of  white  fumes  ;  and 
that  this  may  b/E  done  the  more 
toinmodioofly,  the  receiver  ihould  ' 
Iw  left  itnlotedy  till  this  fird  part 

Y 


of  the  procefs  be  finiflicd.  The 
white  vapours  which  now  arife, 
fometimes  come  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence, as  to  throw  off  or  burft 
the  receiver ;  to  prevent  this  acci- 
dent, it  is  convenient  to  have  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  luting  ;  which 
may  be  occ&fionally  popped  with  a 
woi)dea  peg,  or  opened,  as  the 
operator  (hall  find  proper.  After 
the  fait  has  all  arifen,  a  thick 
dark«coloured  oil  comes  over  x  (he 
procefs  is  now  to  be  difcontinued  : 
and  the  veffels,  wlicn  groivn  cold, 
unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being 
poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the 
fait  which  remains  adhering  to  its 
fides  is  to  be  wdihed  oat  with  a  lit- 
tle water,  and  added  to  the  reft. 
It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole 
ftan  J  for  a  few  hours,  that  the  oil 
may  the  better  difen^age  itfelf  from 
the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  fir(l  feparated 
by  a  funnel,  aiid  afterwards  more 
perfe^ly  by  filtration  through  wet 
paper.  The  fait  and  fpirits  are 
then  to  be  further  purified,  as  above 
dirtied. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfliom,  met  with 
in  the  (hops,  is  e^itremely  preca- 
rious in  point  of  ftrenjjth ;  the 
quantity  of  fait  contained  in  it  (on 
which  its  eflicacy  depends)  vary- 
ing, according  as  the  diftiltation^ 
in  re^ifying  it,  is  continued  for  a 
longer  or  fhorter  time.  If,  after 
the  volatile  fait  has  arifen,  fo  much 
of  the  phhgm  or  watery  part  be 
driven  over,  as  is  juft  fnfficient  to 
difiblve  it,  the  fpirit  will  be  fully 
fatnrated,  and  as  ftrong  as  it  can 
be  made.  If  the  procefs  be  not 
at  this  inflant  (lopped,  the  phlegm, 
continuing  to  arife,  mud  render 
the  fpiiit  continually  weaker  and 
weaker.  The  diftillation,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  difcontinued  at; 
this  period  :  or  rather  while  fom» 
of  the  fall  dill  remains  undiiTolved  ; 
y  the 
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the  fpirit  will  thus  prove  always 
equal,  and  the  buyer  be  fumiib- 
ed  wich  a  certain  criterion  of  its 
ftrength. 

Volatile  alkaline  (aks,  and 
their  folutions,  called  fptrits^  agree, 
in  many  refpedls,  with  fixed  alka- 
lies/ and  their  folutions  or  leys ;  as 
in  changing  the  colour  of  blue 
flowers  to  a  green:  effervefcing, 
when  in  their  mild  (late,  wkh,  and 
jieutralifing  acids ;  liquefying  the 
animal  juices  $  and  corroding  the 
flefhy  parts,  fo  as,  when  applied  to 
the  {kin,  and  prevented  from  ex- 
haling by  a  proper  covering,  to 
ad  as  cauftics  ;  diflblving  oils  and 
fulphur,  though  lefs  readily  than 
fixed  alkalies,  on  account,  proba- 
bly, of  their  not  being  able  to  bear 
any  confiderable  heat,  by  which 
their  activity  might  be  promoted. 
Their  principal  difference  from  the 
other  alkalies  feems  to  confift  in 
their  volatility  :  they  exhale  or  emit 
pungent  vapours  in  the  coldeft  ftate 
of  the  atmofphere ;  and  by  their 
(Simulating  fmell,  they  prove  fer- 
viceable^jn  languors  and  faintiagis. 
Taken  intemsC^yi  they  difcover  a 
greater  colliquating,  as  well  as  ftimu- 
lating  power;  the  blood  drawn  from 
H  vein,  after  their  ufe  has  been  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  is  faid  to  be 
remarkably  more  fluid  than  before ; 
they  are  likewife  more  difpoied  to 
operate  by  perfpiration,  and  to  ad 
on  the  nervous  fyftem.  They  are 
particularly  ufeful  m  lethargic  ca- 
fes \  in  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
driaeal  diforders^  and  in  the  lan- 
;;uoi8,  headachsy  inflations  of  the 
ftomach,  flatulent  cholics,  and 
o^er  fymptoms  which  attend 
them  ;  they  are  generally  found 
more  icrviceable  to  aged  perfons, 
and  in  phlegmatic  habits,  than 
in  the  oppofite  circum(lances«    In 


fome  feverSf  particularly  thofe  of 
.the  low  kind,  accompanied  with  a 
cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a  redun- 
dance of  phlegm,  they  are  of  great 
utility ;  raifing  the  vis  vit9e,.and  ex- 
citing a  falutary  diaphorefis :  In  ver- 
nal intermittenu,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  fldw  kind,  they  are  often  the 
mod  efficacious  remedy.  Dr  Biflet 
obferves,  in  his  EiFay  on  the  Medi- 
cal Conftitution  of  Great  Britain, 
that  though  many  cafes  occur  which 
will  yield  to  no  other  medicine 
than  the  bark,  yet  he  has  met  with 
many  which  were  only  fnpprefled 
from  time  to  time  by  the  bark,  but 
were  completely  cared  by  alkaline 
fpirits.:  He  tells  us,  that  theie 
fpirits  will  often  carry  off  vernal 
intermtttents,  without  any  previoos 
evacuation  :  but  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally more  effedual,  if  a  puige 
be  premifed  ;  and  in  plethoric  or 
inflammatory  cafes,  or  where  the 
fever  perfonates  s^  remittent,  vene- 
fedion  is  neceffary. 

Thefe  falu  are  mofl:  coxmno- 
dioufly  taken  in  a  liquid  form, 
largely  diluted  :  or  in  that  of  a 
bolus,  which  Ibould  be  made  up 
only  as  it  is  wanted.  The  dofe 
is  froiti  a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or 
twelve.  Ten  drops  of  a  vrell 
made  fpirit,  or  faturated  folmton, 
are  reckoned  to  contain  about  a 
grain  of  fait.  In  intermictents, 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
fpirit  are  given  in  a  tea^cupful  of 
cold  fpring  water,  and  repeated 
five  or  fir  times  in  each  intermiC* 
fion. 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits, 
prepared  from  different  animal 
fubhances,  liave  been  fuppofed 
capable  of  producing  difiEerent  ef- 
fe^s  in  the  human  body,  and  to 
receive  fpecific  virtues  from  the 
fubje^.  The  fait  of  vipers  has 
been  cftcemcd  pavucularlj-  fer- 
TKeablo 
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viceaUe    in   difordcrt   occafioned 
hj  the  bite  of  that  animal ;  and  a 
laic  drawn  from  the  hum^n  fkull, 
in    difeafes    of   the    head.       But 
modern  praAice  acknowledges  no 
fuch    different  ^effieds  from   thefe 
preparations  ;    and   chemical   ex* 
perimenti  haTc  (hown  their  iden- 
tity.      There    is»    indeed,    when 
ncK    fofficiently   parified,    a    Tery 
perceptible  difference  in  the  fmell, 
tafte,    degree   of   pungency,    and 
volatility   of  thefe  falts  ;  and   in 
this   ftate  dieir  medicinad   virtues 
varf.  confidcrably   enougl:^  to  de- 
ferre   notice  ;    but  this  difference 
.they  have  in  common,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  loaded 
with    oil,    not    as    they   are   pro- 
duced  from   this   or  that  animal 
fubOance.     As  firll  diftilled,  they 
may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
volatile    foap,    in    which    the    oil 
if    the   prevailing    principle ;     in 
this  ftate  they  have  much  lefs  of 
the  proper  alkaline  acrimony  and 
pungency  than   when    they    have 
undergone    repeated    diftillations, 
and  fuch  other  operations  as  dif- 
engage  the  oil  from  the  fait ;  for 
by  thefe  means  they  lofe  their  fa- 
ponaceous  quality,'  and,  acquiring 
greater  degrees  df  acrimony,  be- 
come    medicines    of    a    different 
clafs;     Thefe"*preparations,  there- 
fore, do  not  differ  nearly  fo  much 
from  each  other,  as  they  do  from 
tfaemfelves    in    different   dates   of 
purity.      To  which  may  be  add- 
ed,  that  when  we  confider   them 
as  loaded  with  oil,  the  virtues  of 
a  diftilled  animal  oil  itfelf  are  likc- 
vife .  to  be   brought  into   the  ac 
count. 

Thefe  oils,  as  fir  ft  diftilled,  are 
highly  fetid  and  cffenfivc,  of  an 
extremely  heating  quality,  and  of 
fuch  adivicy,  that,  according  to 
Hoffman's  account,  half  a  drop 


diffolved  in  a  drachm  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  fufEcient  ,to  raife  a  co* 
pious  fweat.  By  repeated  redi- 
fications,  they  lofe  their  offenfive- 
nefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  become 
mild  in  their  medicinal  operation. 
The  redified  oils  may  be  given  to 
ihe  quantity  of  twenty  or  thirty 
drops,  and  are  faid  to  be  anodyne 
and  antifpafmodic,  to  procure  a 
calm  ileep  and  gentle  fweat,  with- 
out heating  or  agitating  the  hody^ 
as  has  been  obferved  in  treating 
of  the  Offvm  animaU,  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  falts  and 
fpirits  muft  differ,  not  only  aci 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  oil  they 
conuin,  but  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  tlie  oil  itfelf  in  its  different 
ftates. 

The  volatile  fdlt  and  fpirits,  as 
firft  diftilled,  are  of  a  brown  co- 
loifr,  and  a  very  offenfive  fmell: 
by  repeated  redification,  as  di- 
rected in  the  proccffcs  above  fet 
down,  they  lofe  great  part  of  the 
oil  oti  which  thefe  qualities  de- 
pend, the  f^lt  becomes  white,  and 
the  fpirit  limpid  as  water,  and 
of  a  grateful  odour ;  and  this 
is  the  mark  of  fufficier.t  rectifica- 
tion. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the 
repeated  re<ftifi  cations  of  thefe 
preparations,  that,  by  feparating 
the  oil,  it  renders  them  fimilar  to 
the  pure  fait «  and  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  which  are  procurable 
at  an  eafier  rate.  But  the  inten- 
tion is  not  to  purify  them  wholly 
from  the  oil,  but  to  feparate  the 
grofler  part,  and  to  fubtiltze  the 
reft,  fo  as  to  bring  it  towards 
the  fame  ftate  as  when  the  oil 
is  retJtified  by  itfelf.  '  The  rec- 
tification of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn, 
has  b'^en  repeated  twenty  times 
fuccvflively,  and  the  fpirit  found 
ftill    to    participate    of    oil,    but 
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of  an  oil  very  dig^ercnt  froip 
what  it  v^as  in  :the  firil  diftilla- 
tipn. 

The  re  deified  oils,  in  long  keep- 
ing become  agaiii  fetid.  The 
falts  and  fplrits  alfo,  however 
carefully  reftified,  fuffer  in  length 
of  lime  the  fame  change  ;  relu- 
ining  their  original  brown  colour 
aAd  ill  fmcU  ;  a  proof  that  the 
rectification  is  far  from  having 
divelled  them  of  oil.  .  Any  in- 
tentions, however,  which  they  arc 
thus  capable  of  anif^yering,  •  may 
be  as  efFedlually  accompliihed 
by  a  mixture  of  the  volatile  al- 
kali with  the  oleum  animale, 
m  its  rcdlificd  ftaic,  to  any  ex- 
tent that  may  be  thought  necef- 
fary. 

KALI ,  VITRIOLATUM. 

Land, 
Vitrioiated  Kali. 

Take  of 

The  fait  v;hich  remains  after  the 
diftillation  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
two  pounds. 
Diftilled  water,  two  gallons. 

Burn  out  the  fnpcrfluous  acid, 
with  a  ftrong  fire,  in  an  opien 
veflel  :  then  boil  it  a  little 
while  in  the  water  ;  ftrain,  and 
fet  the  liquor  afide  to  cryftal- 
lize. 

The  fait  thu^  formed,  is  the 
fame  with  the  vitrioiated  tartar 
of  the  lad  edition  of  the  London 
PharmacopoE  a  ;  but  it  is  now 
prepared  in  a  cheaper  and  eafjer 
manner,  at  Itaft  for  thofe  who 
diftil  tlie  nitrous  acid.  In  both 
ways  a  nditial  is  formed,  con- 
fiding of  the  fived  vegetable '  al- 
kali, united  to  the  vitriolic  acid. 
But  a  fimllar  compound  may  alfo 
be  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 


cefsof  the  Edinburgh  Phiniliicor 
poeia.  ' 

LIXIVA   VITRIOLATA.   vol- 

go  TARTARUM  VITRIO. 

LATUM. 

Edin. 

VitrioJated  Lixivij  commpnly  caQe4 

VitrluUc  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  as 
miich  as  you  pleafe. 

Put  it  into  a  capacious  glafs  veffel, 
and  gradually  drop  'into  it,  of 
purified  lixive  diluted  with  (ix 
times  its  weight  of  watery  as 
much  as  is  fbl^cient  thoroughly 
to  neutralize  the  acid-  The  ef- 
fervefcence  being  finiihed,  ftrain 
the  .liquor  through  paper ;  and 
after  |>roper  evaporation^  fee  it 
afide  to  cryftallize. 

This  is  an  elegant,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  iroublefome  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  fait.  The  Edinburgh 
College,  in  their  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  :ilkaline  ;  by  the  con* 
verie  procedure .  now  received,  it 
-is  obvioufly  more  eafy  to  (ecure 
againft  a  redundancy,  of  acidity  ; 
and  for  the  greater  certainty  in 
this  point,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  drop  in  a  little  more  ^.i  the 
alkaline.  Icy  than  the  ceflation 
of  the  efFervefcence  feems  to  re- 
quire. ^ 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  fame 
Phaimacopccia,  the  acid  was  di- 
rected to  be  diluted  only  with  its 
equal  wtight  of  water,  and  the  al- 
kali with  that  quantity  of  water 
which  it  is  capable  of  imbibing 
from  the  atmofphere.  By  that 
imperfcdion  there  was  not  water 
enough    to    keep    the    ▼itriolated 

tartar 
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-taritr  diffoW^ ;  'On  vhich  account, 
as  faft  as  the  alkali  was  neutralifed 
hy  the  acid*  a  great  part  fell  to  the 
bottom  in  a  powdery  form.    In  or- 
der to  obtain  perfe^  and  well-form- 
ed cryftals,  the  liquor  ihould  not  be 
evaporated  by  long  boiling,  and  then 
fet  in  the  cold,  but  continued  in  a 
inoderate  heat,  fuch  as  the  hand  can 
cafily  bear,  that  the  water  may  flow- 
ly  evaporate. 

Xr  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  alkaline 
iaic  each  readily  unite  with  water, 
aad  ftrongly  attract  moiftiire,  even 
frozjo  the  air,  yet  the  neutral  refalt- 
'"K  from  the  combination  of  thcfe 
^^"c?,  is  one  of  the  falts  mod  diffi- 
calt  of  folution,  very  little  of  it  be- 
'^S"   taken  up  by  cold  water. 

'Vitriplated  tartar,  in  fmall  dofes-, 
*5  ^  fcruple  or  half  a  drachm,  is  an 
•^^Ful  aperient  ;  in  large  ones,  as 
fois^y  or  five  drachms,  a  mild  cathar- 
tic^  which  docs  not  pafs  off  fo  ha- 
U**3r  as  the  magnefia  mtriolata  or  So- 
~  ^irtoialQy  and  fcems  to  extend 
*^^    a&ion  further. 

^XXIVA  VITRIOLATA  SUL- 
3»HUREA,rulgo  SAL  POLY- 
CHRESTUS. 

^^Ipbureous  vttrlokted  lixivey   com- 
monly called   Salt  of  many  vir» 
tues»   * 

Take 

Nitre  in  powder, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each  e- 

qual  parts.' 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  in- 

Jed  the  mixture,    by  little  and 

little  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot 

crucible  :  the  deflagration  being 

'  over,   let   the    fait    conl,    after 

which  !t  is  to  be   put  up  in  a 

-  glafi-veflel.  well  ftopt.     The  fait 

inay  be  purified,   by  dilfolving 

it  in  warm  water,  filtering  the 
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folution,  and  cryftallizing  it  a- 
gain. 


This  is  another  method  of  uni- 
ting the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  ve- 
getable ^%td  alkali ;  the  nitre  be- 
ing decompounded,  and  the  fulphur 
changed  into  vitriolic  acid. 

NATRON  VITRIOLATUM. 

Lond. 
Vitriolaied  Natron. 

Take  of 

The  fait,  which  remain?  after  the 

diidiliation  of  the  muriatic  acid» 

two  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  water,  two  pints  and  an 

half. 
Bum  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  widi 
a  ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  veffel ; 
then  boil  it  for  a  little  in  the  wa- 
ter :  flrain  the  folution^  and  fet 
it  by  to  cryftallize. 

SODA    VITRIOLATA,    vulgo 
SAL  GLAUBERI. 

Edin, 

Vitriolated  Soda^  commonly  called 

Glaubet^s  Salt. 

DifFolve,  in  warm  water,  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  the  muriatic  acid  ;  filter 
the  folution,  and  cryflallize  the 
fait. 

The  dircdions  given  for  the 
preparation  of  this  fait,  long 
knbwn  by  the  name  of  Sal  tnirabiTe 
Glauber h  are  nearly  the  fan)e  in 
the  Pharmacopoeias  of  both  Col- 
leges. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopixia,  it  was 
ordered,  that  if  tlie  cryftals  (ob- 
tained as  above)  proved  too  ftiarp, 
they  fhonld  be  again  dilFolvcd  in 
water,  and  the  filtcied  liquor  eva- 
porated  to  fuch  a  pilch  only  as 
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may  difpofc  the  fait  to  cryftallize. 
But  there  is  no  great  clanger  of  the 
cryftals  proving  too  fharp,  even 
"when  the  muriatic  acid  is  made 
with  the  largcft  proportion  of  oil 
of  vitriol  dircdled  under  that  pro- 
ccfs.  The  liquor  which  remaiits 
after  the  cryftallization,  is  in- 
deed very  acid  ;  and  with  regard 
to  this  preparation,  it  is  convenient 
it  ihould  be  fo ;  for  otherwife  the 
cryftals  will  be  very  fmall,  and  like- 
wife  in  a  fmall  quantity.  Where 
a  fufiicient  proportion  of  vitriol'c 
acid  has  not  been  employed  in  ti.e 
diftillation  of  the  muriatic  acid,  it 
is  necefTary  to  add  fomc  to  the  li* 
quor,  in  order  to  promote  the  cry-* 
Itallization  of  the  fait. 

The    title    of    fal    catharticus, 

"  which  this  fait  has  often  had,  ex- 
pre^Tes  its  medical  virtues.  Taken 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or 
more,  it  proves  a  mild  and  ufeful 
purgative  ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes 
largely  diluted,  a  fcrviceable  ape- 

^  rient  and  diuretic.  The  (hops  fre- 
quently fubftitute  for  it  the  magne- 
Jia  viinolataf  which  ts  fomewhat 
more  unpleafant,  and  l4fs  mild  in 
operation.  They  arc  very  eafily 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other  by 
the  effect  of  alkaline  falts  on  fo- 
lutions  of  them.  The  folutiont  of 
Glauber's  fait  fuffer  no  vifible 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own 
bafis  belnp;  fixed  alkali :  but  the 
folution  of  the  vitriolated  magnefia 
grows  inftantly  white  and  turbid  ; 
its  bafis,  which  is  magnefia,  being 
extricated'  copicufly  by  the  alkaline 
falts. 

NITllUM  PURIFICATUM, 

LonJ, 

Furified  Ni/re. 

Take  of 

Nitre,  two  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  water,  four  pints. 


Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water,  till  it  be 
difTolved ;  Arain  the  folution,  and 
fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize.  , 

CoMMOK   nitre  contains  ufually 
a  considerable  portion  of  fea-ialt, 
which  in  this  procefs  is  feparated, 
the  fea-falt  remaining  diiTolved  after 
the  greaicft  part  of  the  nitre  has 
cryftallized.     The    cryftals   which 
(hoot  after  the  Hrft  evaporation,  are 
large,  regular,-and  pure  :  but  when 
the  remaining  liquor  is  further  eva*^ 
porated,  and  this  repeated  a  feconc^ 
or  third  time,  the  cryftals  prove  a  -^ 
length  fmall,  imperfedl,  and    tif^  ^ 
with  little   cubical  cryftals  of  fcs^^ 
fait. 

KALI  ACETATUM. 

Lond» 

/icamed  KalU 

Take  of 

Kali,  one  pound. 

Boil  it,  with  a  flow  fire,  in  four  C5«" 
^st,  times  its  quantity  of  diftillc^ 
vinegar  ;  the  effervefcence  ceai* 
ing,  add,  at  different  times,  more 
diftilled    vinegar,    until  the  )aft 
vinegar   being   nearly   evaporsi*' 
ted,   the  addition   of  frelh  will 
excite  no  effervefcence^  which  will 
happen     when     about     tweocf 
pounds  of  diftilled  vinegar  are  ^ 
confumed  ;' afterwards  let  it.be  ' 
dried     (lowly.        An      inpore 
fait   will   be   left,    which    melt 
for   a  little  '  while  with  a  flow 
fire;  then  let  it  be  diflbWcd  in 
water,  and  filtered  through  pa- 
per. 

If  the  fufion  has  been  rightly  per- 
formed, the  ftrained  liquor  will 
be  colonrlefs ;  if  otherwife,  of 
a  brown  colour. 

LaQly,  evaporate  this  liquor  with 

.  a  flow  fire,   in   a  very  fliallow 

glafs  veftel ;  frequently  ftinring 

the  mafs,  that  the  fait  may  be 

more 
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more  completely  dried,  which 
fhould  be  kept  in  a  veffcl  dofe 
ftopt. 

The  fait  ought  to  be  very  whiie, 
and  difiblTc  whoUy,  both  tn  wa- 
ter aad  fptrit  of  wine,  without* 
leaving  any  •feces.  If  the  fait, 
although  white,  Ihould  depofite 
any  feces  in  fpirit  of  wine,  th^t 
folutioQ  in  the  fpirit  ihould  be 

•=  filtered  through  paper,  and  the 
ialt  again  dried. 

LIICIVA    ACETATA,    vulgo, 
•XARTARUM     REGENls. 
RATUM. 

^^ Elated  /txive,   commonly  called 
Regerurated  Tartar, 

'^Tce  of 

Purified  lixive,  one  pound. 

'C>il  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  in 
^our  or  five  tinr<|^  its  quantity 
«f  diftilled  vinegar;  add  n^re 
<ilftilled  vinegar,  at  different 
limes,  till  6n  the  watery  part  of 
4he  former  quantity  being  near- 
ly diflipated  by  evaporation,  the 
new  addition  of  vinegar  ceafes 

■^  to  raife  any  effervefccnce.  This 
happens,  when  about  twenty 
i*ouBds  of  diAilled  vinegar  has 
been  confumed.  The  impure 
fait  remaiuiDg  after  the  exficca- 
tion,  is  to  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  kept  fluid  only 
for  a  ihort  time  ;  then  diffolve 
it  in  water,  and  drain  through 
paper.  If  the  liquefaAion  has 
been  pioperly  pet  formed,  the 
ftrained  liquor  will  be  limpid  ; 
but  if  otherwife,  of  a  brown  co- 
lour. 

Evaporate  this  liquor  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  in  a  Ihallow  glafs. 
yeffel,  occafionally  (lirring  the 
fait  as  it  becomes  dry,  that  its 
moiftiire  may  fooner  be  diflipa- 
»ed.    Then  put  it  up  into  a  vcf- 
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lel  very  clofely  ftopt,  to  prevent 
it  from  liquefying  in  the  air. 


The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a  little  troublefome.  The  ope- 
rator muft  be  particularly  careful 
m  melting  it,  not  to  ufe  a  great 
heat,  nor  to  keep  it  long  liquefied : 
a  little  (hould  be  occafionally  taken 
out,  and  put  into  water;  and  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely 
with  its  black  cokmr,  the  whole  is 
to  be  removed  from  the  fire.  la 
the  laft  drying  the  heat  mud  not 
be  fo  great  as  to  melt  it;  other- 
wife  it  will  not  prove  totally  fola- 
ble.  if.  the  folution  in  fpirit  of 
wine  be  exficcated,  and  the  re- 
maining fait  liquefied  with  a  very 
gentle  fire,  it  gains  the  leafy  ap- 
pearance which  has  procured  it  the 
name  Terra  foiiata  tat  tori, 
'  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpon dents  of  the 
French  Academy,  Mr  Cadet  has 
given  an  excellent  method  of  nan 
king  the  fait  white  at  the  firli  eva- 
poration, without  the  trouble  of 
any  further  puiification.  He  oh- 
ferves,  that  the  brown  colour  de- 
pends on  the  oily  matter  of  the 
vinegar  being  burnt  by  the  heat 
commonly  employed  in  the  evapo- 
ration :  and  his  improvement  con- 
fifts  in  dirotniihing  the  heat  at  the 
time  that  this  burning  is  liable  lo 
happen,  llie  piocefs  he  recom- 
noends  b  as  follows  ;    . 

Diffolve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar 
in  a  fttfiicieot  quantity  of  cold 
water  :  filter  the  folution,  and 
add  by  degrees  as  much  diftilled 
vinegar  as  will  fat  urate  it,  or  a 
little  more.  S&t  the  iiquor  t(i 
evaporate  in  a  A  one- ware  vcflcJ 
in  a  gentle  heat,  not  fo  (Iron].* 
as  to  make  it  boil.  When  <i 
pellicle  appears  on  the  furface 
the  reft  of  the  proccfs  muft  b« 
finiihec 
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finifhed  in  a  water-bath.  The 
liquor  acquires,  by  degrees,  an 
oily  /:on(i(lence,  and  a  pretty 
deep  brown  colour  ;  but  the  pel- 
licle or  fcom  on  the  top  looks 
whitifh^  andi  when  taken  oflF  and 
cooled,  appears  a  congeries  of 
little  brilliant  filver-like  plates. 
The  matter  is  co  be  kept  con- 
tinually (luring,  till  it  be 
wholly  changed  into  this  white 
flaky  fubftance  ;  die  complete 
drying  of  which  is  Ihoft  con- 
veniently effeded  in  a  warm 
oven. 

The  Lixtva  acetata^  which  way 
foever  prepared^  provided  it  be 
properly  made,  is  a  medicine  of 
great  efficacy,  and  may  be  fo  dofed 
and  managed  as  to  prove  either 
mildly  cathartic,  or  powerfully 
diuretic :  feW  of  the  faline  deob- 
ftruents  come  up  to  it  in  virtue. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to 
a  drachm  or  two.  A  bare  mix- 
ture, however,  of  alkaline  fait  and 
vinegar,  without  ez/iccation,  is  not 
Berhaps  mtich  inferior  as  a  medi- 
cine to  the  more  elaborate  fait. 
Two  drachms  of  the  alkali,  fatura- 
ted  with  vinegar,  have  been  known 
to  occation  ten  or  twelve  (lools  ia 
hydropic  cafes,  and  a  plentiful  <dif- 
charge  of  urine,  without  any  incon- 
venience, 

AQUA    AlMMONIiE    ACE- 

TAT-E. 

Lond, 

Water  of  acctaud  Ammonia. 

Take  of 
Ammonia,  by  weight,  two  oun- 
ces; 

,  Dillilled  vinegar,  four  pints  ;  or 
as  much  as  is  fufficiedt  to  fa- 
turate  the  ammoni«i 

Mix. 


AQUA   AMMONIA  ACETA- 
TiE,  vulgo  SPIRITUS  MIN- 
DERERl. 

Edtn. 
Water  of  Acetated  Ammcma%  com- 
monly called  Spirit  of  Almdereruu 

Take    any    quantity   of    prepared 
ammonia,  and  gradually  poor  as 
much  diftilled  vinegar  on  it  as 
is  fufticient  to  faturate  it  com.^ 
pletely. 

Though  this  article  has  loikg 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Spiri- 
tus  Mindereri,  fa  called  from  tHe 
inventor;  yet  the  name  ufed  by 
both  Colleges  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
ftrabl^  as  giving  a  proper  idea  of 
its  conllituent  parts. 

This  is  an  excellent  aperient  fa- 
line  liquor.  Taken  warm  in  bed, 
it  generally  proves  a  powerful  dia- 
phoretic or  f^orific  ;  and  as  it 
operates  without  Heat,  it  has  place 
in  febrile  and  iriflammatory  difor- 
ders,  where  medicines  of  the  warm 
kind,  if  they  fail  of.  procuring 
fweat,  aggravate  the  diftemper. 
Its  adlion  may  likewife  be  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys,  by  walking 
about  in  a  cool  air.  The  com- 
mon dofe  is  half  an  ounce,  eiiiief 
by  itfelf,  or  along  with  other  me- 
dicines adapted  to  the  intention. 
Irs  ftrength  is  not  a  little  preca- 
rious, depending  much  on  that  of 
the  vinegar ;  an  inconvenience 
which  cannot  eafily  be  obvialed, 
for  this  faline  matter  is  not  redu- 
cible to  the  form  of  a  concrete 
fait, 

KALI  TARTARI^ATUM. 

LonJ, 

Tartartzed  Kofi. 


Take  of 
Prepared  kali,  ooefonnd. 


Cryftals 
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Cryftak  of  tartar,  three  pounds ; 
DiAiQcii  water»  boilmg,  one  gal- 
lon. 
To  the  kalW  dKTolved  in  the  water, 
throw  in  graduallj  the  cryftals 
of  tartar  powdered;  filter  the 
liquor,  when  cold,  through  pa- 
per ;  and,  after  due  evaporation, 
tU  it  apart  to  cryftallize. 

LIXIVA    TARTARISATA, 
vulgo  TARTARUM  SOLU- 
BILE. 

Tartarifed  Lixhey  commonly  call- 
ed SoIuUi  Tartar. 

Take  of 

<    PuriEed  lixive,  one  pound ; 

Water,  fifteen  pounds. 
To  the  fait  dUfolved  in  the  boil- 

tag  water  gradually  ^dd  cry- 
:  ftalf  of  tartar  in  fine  powder,  as 
,  long  as  any  effervefcence  rifes, 
.    which    generally   ceafes    before 

three  times  the  weieht  of  the 
: .  alikaline  fait  hath  been  added ; 
."'then   flrain    the   cooled   liquor 

thxvugh  paper^   and   after  due 

evaporation  fet  it  afide  to  cry- 

ftallize* 

.  doHMOH  white  tartar  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  tliis  operation  to  the 
cryftals  ufually  met  with.  Its  im- 
purities can  here  be  no  objection ; 
£nce  it  will  be  fufficiently  depu- 
rated by  the  fubfequent  filtration. 
:  The  preparation  of  this  medi- 
cine  by  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods is  very  eafy;  though  fome 
khemifts  have  rendered  it  fufficient- 
ly  troublefcone,  by  a  mcety  which 
as  not  at  all  wanted.  They  infid 
upon  hitting  the  very  exad  point 
of  faturation  between  the  alkaline 
fait  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar; 
and  caution   the  operator   to  be 
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extremely  careful,  when  he  comes 
near  this  mark,  left  by  imprudent- 
ly adding  too  large  a  portion  of 
either,  he  render  l^e  fait  too  acid 
or  too  alkaline.  If  the  liquor  be 
fuffered  to  cool  a  little  before  it 
be  committed  to  the  filter,  and 
then  properly  exhaled  and  cryftaU 
lized,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  hap- 
pen, though  the  faturation  (hould 
not  be  very  exa^ly  hit ;  for  fihce 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  very  difficult- 
ly (bluble  even  in  boiling  water, 
and  when  diffolved  therein,  con« 
Crete  again  upon  the  liquor's  grow- 
ing cold,  if  any  more  of  them  has 
been  employed  than  is  taken  up  by 
the  alkali,  tlii^  fuperfiuous  quanti- 
ty will  be  left  upon  the  filter ;  and, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  when  too  much 
of  the  alkali  has  been  nfed,  it  will 
remain  uncryftallized.  The  cry- 
ftallization  of  this  fait  indeed  can- 
not be  efifeded  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  ;  it  is  therefore  moft 
convenient  to  let  the  aeid  fait  pre- 
vail at  firft  ;  to  feparate  the  fuper- 
fiuous quantity,  by  fuffering  the 
liquor  to  cool  a  Tittle  before  filtra- 
•tion ;  and  then  proceed  to  the  to- 
tal evaporation  of  the  aqueous  fluid, 
which  will  leave  behind  it  the  neu- 
tral fait  required.  The  moft  pro- 
per veffel  for  this  purpofe  is  a  ftone- 
ware  one  ;  iron  diicolours  the  fait. 
.  In  dofes  of  a  fcmple,  half  a 
drachm,  or  a  drachm,  this  fait  is 
a  mild  cooling  aperient :  two  or 
three  drachms  commonly  loofen 
the  belly  $  and  an  ounce  proves 
pretty  ftrongly  purgative.  It  has 
been  particularly  recommended  as 
a  purgative  for  maniacal  and  me- 
lancholic patients.  Malouin  fays, 
it  is  equal  in  purgative  virtue  to 
the  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber.  It 
is  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  pur-r 
gatives  of  the  refinous  kind,  as  it 
promotes  their  operation,  and  at 
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the  fame  rime  tends  to  correft  th^ir 
griping  quality.  But  it  muft  ne- 
ver be  given  in  conjunction  with 
any  acid ;  for  all  acids  decom- 
pound it,  abforbing  its  alkaline 
fait,  and  precipitating  their  tartar. 
On  this  account  it  is  improper  to 
join  it  with  tamarinds,  or  fuch 
like  acid  fruits  ;  which  is  too  often 
done  in  the  extemporaneous  prac-. 
tice  of  thofe  phyficians  who  are 
fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics 
together,  and  know  little  of  cher 
miftry. 

NAtRON  TARTARISATUM. 

Lond. 
Tartartfed  Natron. 

Take  o( 

Natron,  twenty  ounces  ; 

Cryftals    of    tartar,    powdered, 
two  pounds ; 

Di(lille,d     water,    boiling,     ten 
pints. 
pifTolve  the  natron  in  the  water, 

and  gradually  add  the  cryftals  of 

tartar :  filter  the  liquor  through 

paper ;  evaporate,  and  fet  it  a- 

fide  to  cryftallize. 

SODA  TARTARISATA,  vulgo 
SAL ,  RUPELLENSIS. 

Edin, 

Tartarifed  Soda^  commonly  called 

RocbelU  Salt. 

The  Sal  Rupellenfis  may  be  prepa- 
red from  purified  foda  and  cr7«> 
ilals  of  tartar,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  direded  for  the  Li»w^ 
tartartfata. 

This  is  a  fpecie^  of  foluWe  tar- 
tar, made  with  fofiil  alkali.  It 
cryftallizes  more  eafily  than  the 
preceding  preparation,  and- does 
pot,  like  it,  grow  moift  in  the 
j^ir.     It  is  alio  confidcrably  lefs 


purgative,  but  is  equally  decern* 
pounded  by  acids.  It  appears  to 
be  a  very  elegant  fait,  and  is  ia 
as  great  efteem  in  this  country^ 
as  it  has  long  been  ip  France,  be* 
ing  ufed  inftead  of  the  Glauber'9 
and  Cpfom  Salts.' 

SODA  PHOSPHORATA, 

Edin. 
Fbofphorated  Soda^ 

Take  of 

Bones  burnt  to  white  afhes  and 

-powdered,  ten  pounds  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  fix  pounds ; 
Water,  nine  pounds.  ^ 

]Mix  the  powder  and  acid  together 
in  an  earthen  vefTel;  then  ad4 
the  water,  and  ftir  the  whole  fo 
as  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  Place 
the  vefTel  in  a  vapour  bath,  and 
digeft  for  diree  days  ;  after 
which  dilute  the  mafs  with  iiui<} 
pounds  more  of  boiling  water^ 
and  ftrain  the  liquor  throngh  a 
(Irong  linen  cloth,  adding  at  the 
end  fome  more  warm  water,  that 
all  the  acidity  may  be  well 
wa(hed  out.  Set  by. the  ftrain- 
ed  liquor  that  the  impurities 
)[nay  fubfide,  and  decant  the 
clear  folution.  Evaporate  it 
till  only  nine  pounds  remain, 
and  let  it  ftand  till  the  impari- 
ties fubfide.  This  fecond  liquor 
poured  from  the  imparities  mu^ 
be  evaporated  again  till  feven 
pounds  remain,  which  muft  be . 
fet  a  third  rime  to  depofite  its 
impurities,  after  which  it  is  to 
be  filtered  ;  this  filtered  liqoor 
contains  the  phofphoric  acid 
fu£BcientIy  pure,  to  jvhich,  heat- 
ed a  little,  iadd  purified  foda  dif# 
folved  in  warm  water  until  the 
effervefcence  ceafes.  Filter  the 
neutralifed  liquor,  and  fet  it  a- 
fide  to  cryftallize.  The  liquor 
that  remains   after  the  cryftals 
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a^  taken  out  xnnft  be  farther 
neutralifed  by  the  addition  of 
•  ibda^  if  necefTary,  evaporated 
and fetaiide  to  crydallize  again  ; 
and  this  mud  be  repeated  as 
long  as  any  cryftals  can  be  ob- 
tained* 

The  phofphorated  foda  is  a 
neutral  fait,  lately  introduced  into 
the  pradice  of  phytic  by  the  in- 
genious Dr  Pearfon  of  Leiceiler 
.Square  London.  It  is  pofTeiTed 
-of  the  fame  medical  qualities  as 
Glauber's  and  the  Rochelle  fait, 
being  an  excellent  purge  in  the 
Quantity  of  an  ounce  or  ten 
drachms  ;  and  has  the  peculiar  ad* 
Tantage  over  thefc  two  falts  in  be- 
ing much  lefs  naufeous  than  they 
arc.  Its  tafte  is  extremely  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  common  fait ;  and 
when  given  in  a  bafon  of  water- 
gmel  or  veal  broth,  it  is  fcarcely 
percep^ble  by  the  palate,  and  con- 
fiqaently  is  well  adapted  for 
patients  whofe  ilomachs  are  deli- 
cafie,  and  who  have  an  antipathy 

aainft  the  Glauber's  or  Rochelle 
t- 

The  only  obftacle  to  its  general 
xSkf  in  preference  to  the  two  falts 
.above  mentioned,  is  its  high 
price :  it  is  certainly  much  more 
s^greeable  to  the  palate  and  ftomacb 
than  they  are,  and  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  its  operation. 

ALUMINIS   PURIFICATION 

LonJ. 
Purtfieation  of  Alum. 

rake  of 

Alum,  one  pound ; 

Ghalk,  one  drachm ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Soil  them  a  little,  ftrain,  ancf  fet 

the  liquor  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Ws  have  already  offered  fo9M^ 


Salts. 


s^i 


obfervations  on  alum  in  the  Mate- 
ria Medica;  and  in  general  it 
comes  from  the  alum  works  in 
England  in  a  ftat^  of  fuch  purity 
as  to  be  fit  for  every  purpofe  in 
medicine  :  accordingly,  we  do  not 
obferve,  that  the  purification  of 
alum  has  a  place  in  any  other  phar- 
macopc&ia;  but  by  the  prefent 
procefs  it  will  be  freed,  not  only 
from  different  impurities,  but 
alfo  from  fuperabundant  acid. 

ALUMEN  USTUJVL 
Lond,  Edin. 
Burnt  Alum. 

Take  of 

Alum,  half  a  pound. 
Burn  it  in  an  earthen  veffel  until 

it  ceafes  to  bubble. 

This,  with  &x\&  propriety, 
ought  rather  to  be  called  dried, 
than  burnt  alum:  for  the  onl)r 
effeft  of  the  burning  here  directed 
is  to  expel  the  water.  In  this 
date  it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  as  an  efcharo- 
tic ;  and  it  is  chiefiy,  with  this 
intention,  that  it  has  a  place  in' 
our  pharmacopoeia :  it  has  fome- 
times  been  alfo  taken  internally^' 
efpecially  in  cafes  of  cholic. 

SAL  five  SACCHARUM 

Lactis. 

Suec. 

Take  of  milky  whey,  prepared  by 
rennet,  any  quantity ;  let  it  be 
'  boiled  over  a  moderate  fire  to 
the  confiftciice  of  a  fyrup  ^ 
then  put  it  iii  a  cold  place,  that 
cryftaJs  may  be  formed.  Let 
the  fiuid  which  reniains  be  again 
managed  in  the  fame  manner/ 
and  let  the  cryftals  formed  be  . 
wafhed  with  colcf  waters 

It 
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It  has  been  imagined,  that  the 
fuperiorily  of  one  milk  over  ano- 
ther depends  on  its  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  this  faline  or 
faccharine  part;  and  particularly » 
that  upon  this  the  reputed  virtues 
of  affes  milk  depend.  Hence  this 
preparation  has  been  greatly  celc- 
brated  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
but  it  is  far  from  anfwering  what 
lias  been  expelled  from  it.  It 
has  little  fweetnefs,  and  is  diffi- 
cult of  folution  in  water.  A  faline 
fubftance,  much  belter  deferving 
the  name  of  fugar,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  new  milk, 
particularly  that  of  afTes,  to 
drynefsy  di gelling  the  dry  matter 
in  water  tiJl  the  water  has  extraft- 
ed  its  foluble  parts,  and  then  in- 
fpiflkting  the  filtered  liquor.  This 
preparation  is  of  great  fweetnefs, 
though  neither  white  nor  cryftal- 
line ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the  pure 
cryftallizable  parts  of  milk  that  its 
medicinal  virtaes  refide  \  and  fo 
little  reliance  is  put  on  it  as  a 
medicine,  that  it  has  no  place  in 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias ;  although  it  has  long 
(lood,  and  ftill  (lands,  in  the 
foreign  ones. 

SAL  ACETOSELL^ 

Suec* 
Salt  of  Sorrel 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  exprefled ' 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  wood-for- 
rel ;  let  it  boil  gently,  that  the 
feculent  matter  may  be  fepara- 
ted ;  then  drain  it  till  it  be 
clear,  and  after  this  boll  it  on  a 
moderate  tire  to  the  confidence 
of  a  fyrup.  Put  it  into  long 
necked  glofs  veflels,  and  place 
it  in  a  cold  fituation  that  it  may 
crydallize.  Let  thefe  crydals 
be  diffolved  in  water,  and 
again  formed  into  purer  ones. 


;  To  make  the  forrel  yidd  iti  jiuce 
readily,  it  (hould  be  cut  to  picccf, 
and  well  broifed  in  a  fmall  aioitar, 
before  it  be  committed  to  the  preis. 
The  magma  which  remains  io  the 
bag  dill  retaining  no  incoolidenblc 
quantity  of  faline  matter,  nay  be 
advantageoufly  boiled  in  water, 
and  tha  decodion  added  to  the 
exprefled  juice.  The  wbok  nay 
be  afterwards  depurated  together, 
either  by  the  methott  above  dired- 
ed,  or  by  running  the  liquor  feve- 
ral  times  through  a  linen  cloth. 
In  fome  cafes,  the  addition  of  a 
conflderable  portion  of  wato*  is 
necefTary,  that  the  juice,  thos 
diluted,  may  part  the  more  freely 
with  its  feculencies ;  on  the  fepar»> 
tion  of  which  the  fuccefs  of  the 
procefs  much  depends* 

The  evaporation  (hould  be  per- 
formed either  in  fhallow  glafs  ba- 
fons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  are 
of  a  compad  clofe  texture.  The 
common  earthen  ve(rels  are  fubjcA 
to  have  their  glazing  corroded^ 
and  are  fo  extremely  poroos,  as 
readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a  good 
quantity  of  the  liquor;  and  me- 
tallic vcfFels  are  particularly  apt  to 
be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds  of 
juices. 

Thefe  juices  are  fo  viicid»  and 
abound  fo  much  with  heterogcne* 
ous  matter,  of  a  quite  differenc  na* 
ture  from  any  thing  faline,  that  a 
pellicle,  or  pure  faline  incruftation 
upon  the  furface,  is  in  vain  expeA- 
ed.  Boerhaave,  therefore,  and  the 
more  expert  writers  in  pharmaceu- 
tical chemidry,  with  great  judg- 
ment dired  the  evaporation  of  the 
faperduotts  moidure  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  matter  has  acqni 
red  the  confidence  of  cream.  If 
it  be  now  fuffered  to  iHand  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  a  wartn  place,  it 
will,  notwichdanding  the  former 
depurations^  dcpofite  a  fre(hfedi- 
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^ntetOt  from  which  it  (hould  be 
warily  decanted  before  it  be  pat 
into  die  TefTcl  in  which  it  is  de- 
figned  to  be  crjftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  ungkzed 
earthen  veflel  as  preferable  for  this 
purpofe  to  a  gla(s  one ;  the  fmooth- 
ne(s  of  the  latter  being  fuppofed  to 
hindeir  the  fait  from  kicking  to 
U ;  "while  the  juice  eafily  infmua- 
tisg  itfelf  into  the  pores  of  the  for- 
mer,  has  a  great  advantage  of 
jfhooiing  its  falinc  fpiculx  to  4ie 
fides.  .  Others  (lightly  incrudate 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
▼efiel  they  employ  with  a  certain 
mineral  fait,  which  greatly  dif- 
pofec  the  juice  to  crydallize,  to 
which  of  itfelf  it  is  very  averfc ; 
but  this  addition  alters  the  me- 
dical  virtue  of  the  fait. 

The  liquor  which  remains  aftei 
the  cryftallization  may  be  depura- 
'  ted  by  a  gentle  colature,  and  after 
due  infpiflation  fet  to  (hoot  again  ; 
when  a  farther  produce  of  jcryftals 
will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this 
'  fait  is  very  tedious  ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fait  which  the  juices  afford 
is  extremely  fmall ;  hence  they  are 
fcarcely  ever  made  or  expected  to 
be  found  in  the  (hops.  They  may 
be  fomewhat  fooner  feparated  from 
the  mucilage  and  other  feculencies, 
.  by  clarification  with  whites  of 
eggs,  and  by  adding  very  pure 
white  clay. 

In  the  manner  above  defcribed, 
falts  may  alfo  be  obtained  from 
other  acid,  auftere,  and  bitteri(h 
plants,  which  contain  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil. 

•  The  virtues  of  the  eflential  falts 
have  not  been  fufficiently  determi- 
ned from  experience.  Thus  much 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do 
not,  as  ha«  been  fuppofed,  poffefs 
the  virtues  of  the  fulje^s  entire. 


excepting  only  the  acids  and  loreets. 
The  others  feem  to  be,  akooft  all 
of  them,  nearly  fimilar,  whatever 
plant  they  are  obtained  fr«xr«  In 
watery  cxtrads  of  wormwo3<!,  car- 
duus,  chamomile,  and  maiy other 
vegeubles,  kept  for  fome  time  in 
a  foft  date,  there  may  be  cbferved 
fine  faline  efilorefcences  on  the  far- 
face,  which  have  all  neariy  iie  fame 
tafte,  fomewhat  of  the  nicront 
kind.  They  are  fuppofei  to  be 
in  reality  no  more  than  an  impure 
fpecies  of  ammoniacal  nitie  (that 
is,  a  fait  compoCed  of  the  nitront 
acid,  and  volatile  alkali):  thofe 
which  were  examined  >y  the 
chemifts  of  the  French  Acidemy* 
deflagrated  in  the  fire,  ana  btmg 
triturated  with  fixed  alkali,  exhaled 
an  urinous  odour;  plain  marks  « 
of  their  containing  thefe  two  in«  ' 
gredients. 

SAL  ACIDUM  BORACIS, 

Suec^ 
j^cid  Salt  of  Borax. 

Take  of 
Borax,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Warm  fpring  water,  one  pound. 
Mix  them  in  a  glafs  ve/Fel,  tliat  the 
borax  may  be  dirfblved  ;  then 
pour  into  it  three  draclims  of 
the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  ; 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  a  pel« 
licle  appears  upon  it :  after  this 
let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  cry- 
ftals  be  formed.  Let  them  be 
wafhed  with  cold  water  and  kept 
forjUfe. 

I 
This  fait,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  title  of  Sal  fedaitvus 
Ilombergtij  is  fometimcs  formed  by  - 
fublimation :  but  the  procefs  by 
cryftallization  here  direded  is  lefs 
troublefome,  though  the  fait  proves 
generally  lefs  white,  and  is  apt 
llkewife 
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likewfe  to  retain  a  part  of  Glau- 
ber's (alt)  efpecially  if  the  evapo- 
ratioi  be  long  protraded. 

Ti»  acid  of  borax  appeSirs  to 
the  lade  to  be  a  neutral;  but 
whei]  it  is  examined  hy  alkalies^ 
at  iiiews  the  properties  of  an  acid, 
ejGPenrefcing,  uniting,  and  cryftal- 
Itzing  vith  them,  and  At  deftroys 
iheir  allaline  quality.  It  diflblyes, 
althougi  not  very  readily,  both  in 
water  aid  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  /irtues  attributed  to  it  may 
la  fom<  degree  be  inferred  from 
the  nane  of  fsdativct  by  which  it 
was  loig  difttnguifhed.  It  has 
been  fqppofed  to  ^  a  mild  ano- 
dyne, to  diminifli  febrile  heat,  to 
prevent  or  remove  delirium  ;  and 
to  allay,  at  leaft  for  fome  time, 
fpafmodical  affedions,  particularly 
diofe  i^ich  are  the  attendants  of 
bypochondriafis  and  hyfteria.    It 


may  be  given  in  doies  of  from 
to  twenty  grains. 

SAL  AMMONIACUM  DB 
RATUM. 

Suec. 
Furi/led  Sal  Ammomac. 

DifTolve  fal  ammoniac  lo  fpi 
water ;  ftrain  the  liquor  thrc 
paper;  evaporate  it  to  dry 
in  a  glafs  veiFel,  by  means  * 
moderate  fire. 

The  fal  ammoniac  impo 
from  the  Mediterranean  often  < 
tains  fuch  impurities  as  to  rei 
the  above  procefs  necefTary  ; 
that  which  is  prepared  in  Bril 
is  in  general  brought  to  markc 
a  ftate  of  very  great  purity.  H< 
this  procefs  is  now  omitted  I 
in  the  London  and  Edinbu 
pharmacopoeias. 
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MjIGNESIjI. 


MAGNESIA. 


MAGNESIA  ALBA. 

Lond. 

White  Magntfia. 

aCafceof 

Vitriolated  magneda, 
K«lifl^ach  two  pounds : 
I^iflilled  water,  boiling,  twenty 
pints, 
^iflblve  the  vitriolated  xnagnefia 
and'  the  kali  feparately  in  ten 
pints  of  water,  and  filter  each 
through  paper  ;  then  mix  them. 
Soil   the  liquor   a  little  while, 
and  ftrain  it  while  hot  through 
linen,  upon  which  the  magnefia 
will  remain ;  then  wafh  away,  by 
repeated    afPufions  of    difUlled 
water,  the  vitriolated  kali. 

,'    JVIAGNESIA  ALBA. 
Edin. 
Wbite  Magnefia. 

Take  of 

'    Vitriolaled  magnefia ; 
Purified  lixive,  equal  weights. 

Pifiblve  them  feparately  in  double 
their  quantity  of  warm  water, 
and  let  the  liqubrs  be  drained 

.    pT    othjcrwife    fr|ed   from    the 


feces :  then  mx  them,  and  in^ 
ftantly  add  eght  times  their 
quantity  of  varm  water.  Let 
the  liquor  boi!  a  little,  ftirring  it 
very  well  at  the  fame  time^ 
then  let  it  eft  till  the  heat 
be  fomewhat  diminifhed ;  after 
which  ftVain  .t  through  a  cloth  % 
the  magnefis  will  remain  upon 
the  cloth,  aid  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  pure  water  till  it  be  alto* 
gether  void  of  faline  tafte. 

The  proccTes  here  direded  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges ai-e  nearly  the  fame. 

ITie  vitrielatedtnagnefia  or  Epfom 
falu  is  the  vitriolic  acid  and  mag- 
nefia. In  this  procefs  then  a  dou- 
ble ele^ive  attra&ion  takes  place  : 
the  vitriolic  acid  forfakes  the  mag- 
nefia and  joins  the  pure  alkali,  for 
which  it  has  a  greater  attraftion  % 
while  the  magnefia  in  its  turn  u- 
nites  with  the  fixed  air  difchargeii 
from  the  mild  alkali,  and  is  ready  to 
be  abforbed  by  any  fubftance  with 
which  it  can  combine. 

We  have  therefore  two  new  pro- 
duds,  viz.  a  vitriolated  tartar,  and 
jnagnefia  u^ted  with  fixed   ain 

The 
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The  fonner  is  di^blyed  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  may  be  prcfervcd  for  ufe  ; 
the  latter,  as  being  much  lefs  folu- 
ble,  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
▼eflel.  The  intention  of  employ- 
ing fuch  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  of  the  boiling- is,  that  the  vitrio- 
lated  tartar  may  be  all  thorough- 
ly diflblved,  this  fait  being  fo  dif* 
ncultly  foluble  in  water,  that  with- 
out 'this  expedient  a  part  of  it 
might  be  precipitated  along  with 
the  magnciia. '  It  might  perhaps 
be  more  convergent  to  employ  the 
mineral  allmli ;  which  forming  a 
Glauber's  fait  with  tlie  vitriolic  a- 
cid,  would  require  lefs  water  for 
its  fufpenfion.  By  the  after  ablu- 
tions, however,  the  piagnefia  is 
fofficiently  freed  nrorik  any  portion 
lof  ritriolated  tsrtar  which  may 
bare  adhered  to  i*. 

The  abtotions  !honld  be  made 
vMti  very  pure  vater ;  for  nicer 
porpofes  dtftilled  water  may  be 
nfed,  and  foft  wate-  is  in  every  cafe 
ceceifary.  Hard  water  for  this 
procefs  is  peculiary  in^dmifllble. 
Its  the  principle  in  waters,  giVlng 
the  property  callei  bardnefx^  is 
generally  owing  to  felcnite,  whofc 
bafe  is  capable  of  being  difengaged 
by  magncfia  united  vith  fixed  air. 
For  though  the  attradion  of  mag- 
cefia  itfelf  for  acids  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  calcareoui  earth  :  yet 
vrhen  combined  wkh  fired  air,  a 
double  decompofition  takes  place^ 
for  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending 
to  join  tne  calcareous  earth  with 
the  air  of  the  magnefia,  and  the 
nwgnefia  with  the  acid,  ?s  greater 
than  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending 
to  join  the  calcareous  earth  with 
the  acid,  and  the  magnefia  with 
the  ^JLt6  air :  Hence  it  hard  wa- 
ter be  ufcd,  a  quantity  of  calcareous 
earth  muft  infallibly  be  depafited 
pti  the  magnefia ;  whil»  the  scid, 
with  which  the  calcareous  earth 


was  combined  in  the  wata 
in  its  turn  attach  itfelf  to  a  p 
of  the  magnefia. 

All  the  alkalies  and  aUb  g 
ous  earths,  have  a  greater  attr 
for  fixed  air  than  magnefia 
Hence,  if  this  laft  be  precif 
from  its  folution  in  acids  by  < 
alkali,  it  is  then  procurcc 
from  fixed  air :  but  for  thi! 
pofe  calcination,  which  is  < 
bed  in  the  following  procefs, 
nerally  employed. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepa 
peifeftion,  is  a  white  and  ver 
tic  earth/  perfectly  void  of 
■or  tafte,  of  the  dafs  of  ihofe 
difiblve  in  acids.  It  diflblves 
in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  form 
it  the  bitter  purging,  or  1 
fall,  very  eafily  foluble  in  \ 
while  the  common  ablbrbenti 
with  tlie  fame  acid  almoft  i 
concretes,  very  difficult  of  fill 
Solutions  of  magnefia  in  all 
are  bitter  and  purgative; 
thofe  of  tlie  other  earths  are 
or  lefs  auftere  and  aftringen 
Inrge  dofe  of  magnefia,  i 
ftomach  contain  no  acid  to  d 
it,  neither  purges  nor  produc 
fenfible  effect ;  a  moderate  < 
an  acid  be  lodged  there,  or  i 
liquors  be  taken  after*  it,  pn 
fevcral  ftools;  whereas  the  co 
abforbents,  in  the  fame  ci 
ftanpces,  indcad  of  loofening 
the  belly.  It  is  obvious,  thei 
that  magnefia  is  fpecificall 
ferent  fr»m  the  otlier  earth 
that  it  is  applicable  to  fever 
ful  purpofcs  in  medicine. 

Magnefia  is  the  fame  fpe 
earth  with  that  obtained  frc 
mother-ley  of  nitre,  which  v 
fevcral  years  a  celebrated  fc< 
the  hands  of  fome  particula 
fons  abroad.  Hoffman,  v/1 
fcribes  the  preparations  c£  t 
trous  magnefia,  gives  it  the  c 
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afefnl  antacid,  a  fafe  and 
t  laxative  in  dofes  of  a 
•r  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
:ic.wben  given  in  fmaller 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains. 

time,  it  has  had  a  con- 
place  in  the  pradlice  of 
byficians  ;  and  is  now  in 
:em  among  us,  particu- 
ieart-burnsy  and  for  prc- 
r  removing  the  many  dif- 
'  children  from  a  redun- 

acid  in  the  Hrft  pafTages : 
ferred,  on  account  of  its 
quality,^  to  the  calcare- 
bents,  which  unlefs  gen- 
ivcs  be  occafionally  given 
hem  off,  are  apt  to  lodge 
<Iy,  and  occa^on  a  cdf- 
very  detrimental    to    in- 

la  has  gone  under  dif- 
ncs,  as  the  IVbitc  po*wder 
unt  of  P  alma  J   Powder  of 

Volychrejlj  Laxative  /)'>w- 

It  fecnis  to  have  got  the 
alba  to  diftinguilh  it  from 
coloured  mineral  manga-' 
d    alfo    magmfia   nigra^    a 

poiTefiing  very  different 
;.  Pure  native  magncfia 
r  been  found  in  its  un- 

(late.  A  combination 
1  fulphur  has  been  difco- 
cover  a  ftratum  of  coal 
in  Lower  Normandy.  It 
und  in  feveral  ftones,  ef- 
lofe  called  ferpentines  and 


lGNESIA  USTA. 

Lond, 
lalclned  Magncfia. 


magnefia,  four  ounces, 
to  a  ftrong  heat  for  two 
and,   when  cold,  fet  it 
3 


by.    Keq;>  it  in  a  vefTcI  clofely 
ftopt. 

MAGNESIA  USTA. 

FJm. 
Caleinid  Magntfta. 

Let  magneiia,  put  into  a  crucible, 
be  continued  in  a  red  heat  for 
/two  hours,  then  put  it  up  in  clofe 
glafs  veffels. 

By  this  procefs  the  magneda  is 
freed  of  fixed  air ;  and,  according  to 
the  late  T>r  Black's  experiment, 
lofes  about  t\  of  its  weight.  A  kind 
of  opaque  foggy  vapour  is  obfer- 
ved  to  efcape  during  the  calcina- 
tion, Which  is  nothing  elfe  than 
a  quantity  of  fine  particles  of  mag- 
nefia,  buoyed  off  along  with  a 
dream  of  the  dtfengaged  air.  A- 
bout  the  end  of  the  operation,  the 
magnefia  es^htbits  a  kind  of  lumi- 
nous or  phofphorefcent  property, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  a  pret- 
ty exaO  criterion  of  its  being  de^ 
prived  of  air. 

Calcined  magnefia  is  equally 
mild  as  that  which  is  faturated 
with  fixed  air ;  and  this  circum- 
(lance  is  fufficient  to  edablifh  a  dif- 
ference between  it  and  calcareous 
earths ;  all  of  which  are  converted, 
by  calcination,  into  a  caufUc  quick- 
lime. 

The  magnefia  ufta  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  general  purpofes  as  the 
magnefia  combined  with  fixed  air. 
In  cefuin  affedions  of  the  fto« 
mach,  accompanied  with  much 
flatulence,  the  calcined  magnefia 
is  found  preferable,  both  becaufe 
it  contains  more  of  the  r,eal  earth 
of  magnefia  in  a  given  quantity, 
and,  being  deprived  of  its  "air,  it 
neutralifes  the  acid  of  the  fto- 
xnach,  without  any  extrication  of 
A  air 
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It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
xneh  the  fulphur  firft  by  itfelf,  and 
add  the  kali  as  here  diredted>  than 
to-  grind  them  together,  and  after- 
wards endeavour  to  melt  them 
as  ordered  in  former  editions  : 
For  in  this  laft  cafe  the  mixture 
will  not  flow  fufficiently  thin  to  be 
properly  united  by  ftirring  ;  and 
the  fulphur  either  takes  fire,  or 
fublimes  in  flowers ;  which  proba- 
bly has  been  the  reaibn  why  fo 
large  a  proportion  of  it  has  been 
commonly  direded. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a  fetid 
fmelly  and  a  naufeous  tafte.  Scf- 
lutions  of  it  in  water,  made  with 
fugar  into  a  fyrup,  have  been  re- 
commended in  coughs  and  other 
diforders  of  the  brealt.  Our  Phar- 
macopceias,  neverchelefs,  have  de- 
fcrvedly  rcjefted  the  fyrup.  So- 
lutions of  the  hepar,  in  water, 
have  been  recommended  in  herpe- 
tic and  other  cutaneous  afle^lions. 
Some  phyficians  have  even  em- 
ployed this  folution  in  a  large 
qazntitff  as  a  bath  for  the  cure  of 
pfora ;  and  in  cafes  of  tinea  capi- 
tis, it  has  often  been  ufed  by  way 
of  lotion.  It  has  alfo-  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antidote  againft  the 
mineral  poifons. 

The  hepar,  digefted  in  re^ified 
fpirit  of  wine,  imparts  a  rich  gold 
colour,  a  warm,  fomewhat  aroma^ 
tic  tafte, '  and  a  peculiar^  not  un- 
grateful fmell. 

OLEUM     SULPHURATUM 

ET  PETROLEUM  SUL- 

PHURATUM. 

Lond, 

Sulphurated  Oil  and  fuiphurated  P^- 

truieum* 

Take  of 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  oun- 
ces ^ 


Olive   oil,   fixteen    onnces,   by 
weight. 
Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  with 
the  oil,  in  a  pot  flighdy  covered, 

until  they  be  united. 
In  the  fame  manner  is  iBzAit  fulplm'^ 
rated  petroleum . 

OLEUM    SULPHURATUM,  . 

vulgo   BALSAMUM    SUL- 

PHURIS  CRASSUM. 

Ed'tH. 

Sulphurated  Oit^  commonly  called 

Thick  Balfam  ofSulpiun 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  eight  ounces  ; 

Flowers  of  Sulphur,  one  ounce. 
Boil  them  together  in  a  large  iron 

pot,  ftirring  them  continually  till 

they  unite. 

These  are  the  only  Bal&ms  of 
fulphur  now  retained  in  our  Phar* 
macopoeias  :  formerly  there  w^e, 
^nd  (till  are,  in  fome  of  the  foreign 
Pharmacopoeias,  long  liftfr  6£  them 
made  with  different  oils  expreffed 
and  eflential,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
both  kinds,  as  Balfamutn  fulphmrii 
ar^fatuniy  terelinthinatum^  &c. 

Thefe  preparations  arc  more 
conveniently  and  fafely  made  in  a 
tall  glafs  vefTel  with  a  wide 
mouth,  than  in  the  circulatory  or 
clofe  veffels  in  which  they  have 
commonly  been  directed  to ,  be 
prepared :  for  when  the  fulphttr 
and  oil  begin  to  aA  vehemently 
on  each  other,  they  not  only  fweD, 
but  likewife  throw  out  impetoouf- 
ly  great  quantities  of  an  elaftic 
vapour;  which,  if  the  vefiels  be 
clofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  allow  it  a  free  exit*  wilt 
infiallibly  burft  them  :  Hofiman 
relates  a  very  remarkable  hiftory 
of  the  effects  of  an  accident  of  this 
kind.  In  the  vcifel  above  recom- 
^nendcd^ 
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Blended,  they)rocers  fnay  be  com- 
pleied,  without  danger,  in  four 
tfr.  five  hours,  by  duly  managing 
the  fire,  which  (hould  be  very 
gentle  for  fome  time,  and  after- 
wards increafed  fo  as  to  make  the 
oil  jaft  bubble  or  boil ;  in  which 
ftate  it  (hould  be  kept  till  all 
the  fulphor  appears  to  be  taken 
up. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  has  been 
ftrongly  recommended  in  coughs, 
confumptionsi  and  other  diforders 
of  tbe  bread  and  lungs;  But  the 
reputation  which  it  had  in  thefe 
cafes,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  any  fair  trial  or  ex- 
perience* It  is  manlfeftly  hot, 
acrinoDious,  and  irritating  ;  and 
(honld  therefore  be  ufed  with  the 
utmoft  caution.  It  has  frequently 
been  found  to  injure  the  appetite, 
offend  the  ftomach  and  vifcera, 
parch  the  body,  and  occafion.thir(l 
and  febrile  heats.  The  dofe  of  it 
19 -from-  ten  to  forty  drops.  It  is 
ciDployed  externally  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  foul  running  ulcers  ; 
.  and  Boerhaave  conjedbures,  that  its 
uie  in  thefe  cafes  gives  occafion  to 
the  virtttes  afcribed  to  it  when  ta- 
ken internally. 

SULPHUR      PRiEClPITA- 
TUM. 
hond. 
Precipitated  Sulphur. 

.Take  of 

Sulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces  ; 


Diftilled  water,  one  pound  and 

an  half; 
Diluted  vitriolic  acid,  as  much 

as  is  fufikient. 
Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in  ^he  dU 
ftilled  water  until  it  be  difTolved* 
Filter  the  liquor  through  pap^, 
to  which  add  the  vitriolic  acid. 
Wa(h  the  precipitated  powder  by 
repeated  effufions  of  waUr  till  it 
becomes  infiptd. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  white 
as  that  of  the  laft  pharmacopceia, 
which  was  made  with  quicklime  ; 
and  which  in  fome  pharmacopoeiaa 
had  the  name  of  lac  fulpburit. 

Precipitated  fulphur  is  not  dif- 
ferent in  quality  from  pure  fulphor 
itfelf ;  to  which  it  is  preferred  in 
unguents,  &c.  only  on  account  of 
its  colour.  The  whhenefs  does  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having 
loft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  opera- 
tion,, or  from  any  new  matter  ftu 
peradded  :  for  if  common  fulphop 
be  ground  with  alkaliae  falta,  and 
fet  to  fublime,  it  rifes  of  a  like 
white  colour,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  alkali  remaining  unclianged  i, 
and  if  the  precipitated  fulphur  be 
melted  with  a  gentle.  Sre,  it  returns 
into  a  yellow  fulphur  again. 

It  may  be  cbferved,  that  the 
name  lac  fulpburis^  or  milk  of  f»l^ 
phury  formerly  given  to  the  pre- 
cipitate, is  by  the  modern  French 
writers  confined  to  the  white  liquor 
before  the  precipitate  has  fallca 
from  it. 
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PREPARATIONS    OF    ANTIMONY- 


ANtimony  is  compofed  of  a 
metal,  united  wiih  fulphnr. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  expo- 
fed  to  a  gentle  fire,  the  iulphur  ex- 
hales :  the  metallic  part  remaining 
in  form  of  a  white  calx,  reducible, 
by  proper  fluxes,  into  a  whitilh 
brittle  metal,  called  re^ulus. 

If  aqua  regia  be  poured  on  crude 
antimony,  the  metallic  part  will  be 
diffolv^ed  ;  and  the  fulphur  thrown 
out,  partly  to  the  fides  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  partly  to  the  furface  of 
the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a  greylfh 
ydlow  fubftance.  This,  feparated 
and  purified  by  fublimation,  ap- 
pears on  all  trials  the  fame  with 
pure  common  brim  (lone. 

The  metal  freed  from  the  fwl- 
phur  naturally  blended  with  =  it,, 
and  afterwards  fuftd  with  com- 
mon briml^one,  rcfumcs  the  ap- 
pearance and  qualities  of  crude  an- 
timony. 

The  antimonlal  metal  is  a  me- 
dicine of  the  great€^  power  of  any 
known  fubllance  ;  a  quantity  too 
minute  to  be  fcnfihle  in  ihe  ten- 
dereft  balance,  is  capable  nf  produ- 
cing violent  cfilv^s,  if  lal^en  dif- 
folved,  or  in  a  foluble  Uatc.  If 
given  in  fuch  a  fcim  as  to  be  im* 
mediately  mifcible    wiih    rhc   ai.i- 


mal  fluids,  it  proves  violently  ennc- 
tic,  if  fo  managed  as  to  be  mci^re 
flowly  adhed  on,  cathartic  ;.  and    m 
either  cafe,    if    the    dnfe    be     «x- 
t^iemely  fmall,  diaphorttic.    Thus, 
though  vegetable  acids  extra£t  £o 
little  from  this  metal,  that  the  re- 
mainder feems  to  have  loft  nothing 
of  its  weight,  the  tindVures  prove 
in  no  large  dofes  ftrongly  emetic^ 
and  in  fmaller  ones  powerfully  dia- 
phoretic.     The  regulus  has  been 
caft  into  the  form  of  pills,  which 
adted  as  violent  cathartics,  though 
without  fufF^ring  any  fenfihlc  3i- 
minurion  of  weight  in  their  paf* 
f^ige  through  the  body ;  and  this  re- 
peatedly, for   a  great  number^of 
timts. 

,  This  metal,  reduced  to  a  calxi 
becomes  indHfoluble,  and  inaflive. 
The  calx,  neverthelefs,  urged  widi 
a  ilrong  fire,  melts  into  a  glafst 
which  is  as  eafy  of '  folutioq,  aod 
as  violent  in  operation,  as  the  regu- 
lus itfelf :  the  glafs,  thoroughly 
mixed  \\ith  fuch  fubft.inces  as  pre- 
vent«%ts  folubilicy,  as  wax,  rcfms, 
and  the  like,  is  again  rendered 
mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  has  already 
been  obi'erved,  diifolve  but  an  ex- 
treme) y    minute   porlicn    of    rhii 

metal : 
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the  folution,  ncverthelefs,  is 
fully  emetic  and  cathartic, 
itrous  and  vitriolic  acids  only 
Ic  it  into  a  powder,  to  which 
idhere  fo  (lightly  as  to  be 
ble  in  a  considerable  degree 
ter,  and  totally  by  fire,  lea- 
calx  (imilar  to  that  prepared 
'.  The  muriatic  acid  has  a 
ifferent  efFeft ;  this  reduces 
rulus  into  a  violent  corrofive ; 
hough  it  difficultly  unites, 
adheres  fo  very  clofely  as 
I  be  feparable  by  any  ablu- 
lor  by  fire ;  and  the  regulus 
along   with    it    in    diliilla- 

3hur  remarkably  abates  the 
of  til  is  metal ;  and  hence 
antimony,  in  which  the  re- 
is  combined  with  fulphur, 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
reight,  proves  altogether 
If  a  part  ^of  the  fulphur 
ten  away^  by  fuch  opera- 
is  do  not  deftroy  or  calcine 
letal,  the  remaining  mafs 
es  proportionally  more  adl- 

I  fulphur  of  antimony  may 
celled   by  deflagration   with 

the  larger  the  quantity  of 
to  a  certain  point,  the'  more 
\  fulphur  will  be  diffipated, 
be  preparation  will  be  the 
adive.  If  the  quantity  of 
be  more  than  fufficient  to 
ne  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of  it, 
rating  with  the  regulus  itfelf, 
s  it  again  mild. 
I  fulphur  of  antimony  is  likc- 
}forbed,  in  fufion,  by  certain 
,  and  by  alkaline  falts.  ,Thefe 
le^  limited  with  fulphur,  prove 
iftruum  for  all  the  metals, 
excepted)  ;  and  hence,  if  the 
be  long  continued,  the  regu- 
:akcn  up,  and  rendered  fola- 

water, 
m  thefe  particulars  with  re- 


fpedl  to  antimony,  it  may  natural- 
ly be  concluded,  that  it  not  only  ft/- 
nifiies  us  with  an  ufeful  and  adtive 
medicine,  but  that  it  may  alfo  be 
exhibited  for  medical  purpofes  un-. 
der  a  great  variety  of  different 
forms,  and  that  the  effidls  of  thefe 
will  be  confiderably  diverfified. 
When  treating  of  anitmony  in  the 
materia  medica,  we  have  not  only 
offered  fome  obfervations  on  its  me- 
dical virtues,  but  have  alfo  exhibit- 
ed a  view  of  Its  different  prepara« 
>■  tions  for  medical  purpofes,  thrown 
into  a  tabular  form  by  the  late  Dr' 
Black  ;  which  we  (hall  proceed  to 
defcribe  in  particular. 

ANTIMONIUM   CALCINA- 
TUM. 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Nitre,  powdered,  two  pounds*, 

Mix  them,  and  caft  the  mixture  by 
degrees  into  a  red-hot^rucible  : 
Burn  the  white  matter  about 
half  an  hour ;  and,  when  cold, 
powder  it :  after  which  waih  it 
with  diftilled  water. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  Lon- 
(^on  Pharmacopoeia,  this  prepara- 
tion had  the  name  o^calx  antimomi'; 
and  it  may  be  confidered  as  at  leaft: 
very  nearly  approaching  to  fome 
other  antimonials  of  the  old  phar- 
macopoeias, particularly  to  the  an- 
timonium  diapboreticum  nttratunif  an' 
timonium  diapboreticum  lotum^  and 
the  nitnmjlioiatum  s  none  of  which 
are  now  received  as  feparate  for- 
mulas of  our  pharmacopoeias,  and 
indeed  even  -the  calx  antimonit  it- 
felf, at  lead  as  thus  prepared,  has 
now  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

The 
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edulcorate  it  by  repeated  wa(h- 
ings  with  hot  water,  till  the  wa- 
ter come  off  infipid. 

Hbke  the  antimonial  fulphur  is 
almoft  totally  confumed,  and  the 
metallic  part  left  divelled  oF  its 
corrector.  Thefe  preparations,  in 
dofes  of  from  two  to  fix  grains, 
generally  adl  as  violent  emeticsi 
greatly  difordering  the  conftitu- 
tinn.  But  the  operation,  like  that 
of  every  preparation  of  antimony, 
whofe  reguline  part  is  not  joined 
with  an  acid,  mud  be  liable  to 
variations,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity and  condition  of  the  acid  in 
the  (lomach.  Their  principal  ufe 
is  in  maniacal  cafes,  or  as  the  ba- 
ils of  fome  other  preparations ; 
it  is  much  ufed  by  the  farriers, 
who  frequently  give  to  horfes  an 
ounce  or  two  a-day,  divided  in- 
to different  dofes,  as  an  alterative ; 
in  thefe,  and  other  quadrupeds, 
this  medicine  a(fls  chiefly  as  a  dia- 
phoretic. 

The  chemjfts  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  make  the  crocus  with  a 
lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than  what 
is  diredled  above ;  and  without 
any  furtheif  melting  than  what 
cnfues  from  the  heat  which  the 
matter  acquires  by  deliagration, 
which,  when  the  quantity  is  Lirge, 
is  very  confiderable  :  a  little  com- 
mon falc  is  added  by  the  London 
College  to  promote  the  fufion. 
The  mixture  is  put  by  degrees  into 
an  iron  pot  or  mortar,  foitiewhat 
heated,  and  placed  under  a  chim- 
ney :  when  the  firft  ladlcful  is  in, 
a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal  is 
thrown  to  it,  which  fets  the  matter 
on  fire ;  tlie  re(^  of  the  mixture 
is  then  added  by  little  and  little  ; 
the  deflagration  is  foon  over,  and 
the  whole  appears  in  pcrfcft  fufxon : 
when  cold,  a  conflderuble  quantity 
of  fcoria  is  found  on  the  furfacc, 


which  are  eafily  knocked  off  with, 
a  hammer. 

ANTIMONIUM  MURIA- 

TUM. 

Lond, 

MuriateJ  Antimony^ 

ANTIMONIUM  MURIA* 

TUM,  vulgo  BUTYRUM 

ANTIMONII. 

Edin. 

Muriated  Antimony^  commonly  call 

edy  Butter  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Crocus    of   antimony,  powder- 
ed. 
Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound  ; 
Dry  fea-falt,  two  pounds. 

Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  re- 
tort, adding  by  degrees^  the  fta 
fait  and  crocus  of  antimony,  pre- 
vioufiy  mixed ;  then  diftil  in  a 
fand-bath.  Let  the  diftilled 
matter  be  expofed  to  the  air  ft- 
veral  days,  and  then  let  the  floid 
part  be  poured  off  from  the 
dregs. 

The    muriated    antimony    or 
'  butter,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  folo- 
tion  of  the   metallic  part  of  thf 
antimony  in    the    muriatic    acid 
This  folution    does    not    fuccee 
with  nttiriatic  acid  in  its  ordinal 
itate,  and  cannot  be  effeAed,  unl 
either  the  acid  he  highly  cone 
trated,   and  both   the   ingredic 
flrongly  heated  \  or  when  the 
timony  is  expoled  to  the  vapr 
of  the  acid  diftilled  from  the  b 
c;ilx  of  manganefc.     By  this 
procefs,  a  pcrfed  fulu^'on  of 
regulus  of  antimony  in  the  n 
tic  acid  is  effeded.     Of  this 
fimple,  more  fafe,    and    \ti 
pcniive  method  of  preparing 
liated    antimony,    an    acco 
given  by  Mr  Ruffd,  in  the 
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18  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
barghy  vol.  i. 

le  method,  however,  now  di- 
i  by  both  the  Colleges,  is  pre- 
le  to  anyof  the  other  mediods 
e)>aring  it,  being  very  nearly 
ame  with  Scheele's  procefs, 
I  IS  given  in  the  Pharmaco- 
Suecica. 

ben  the  congealed  matter  that 
into  the  neck  of  the  retort 
jaefied  by  the  moidure  of 
lir,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive 
when  melted  down  and  rec- 
by  heat;  though  it  feems, 
ther  cafe,  to  be  fofiiciently 
I  for  the  purpofes  of  con- 
.g  fungous  fleik  and  the  cal- 
lips  or  ulcers.  It  is  remark- 
that,  though  this  faline  con- 
readily,  and  almoft  entirely 
7CS  by  the  humidity  of  the 
nly  a  fmall  quantity  of  white 
er  feparating,  it  neverthelefs 
tot  diifolve  dire6lly  in  water  : 
when  previuudy  liquefied  by 
r,  the  addition  of  water  will 
)itate  the  folurion.  And 
dingly,  by  the  addition  of 
,  is  'formed  that  once  csle- 
1  article  known  by  the  title 
rciifiuj  vifs  or  yfigatoth's pomj- 
This  preparation,  though 
ufed  by  ilfelf,  is-  employed 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  by 
of  the  foreign  Colleges,  in 
'ormation  of  emetic  tartar, 
oft  ufeful  of  all  the  antinio- 


LVTS  ANTIMONIALIS. 
Lond. 
Jlntimonial  powder, 

of 

timony,  coarfely  powdered ; 
rtihom  ihavings ;  each    two 
rounds. 


ANTIMONIUM    CALCA* 

REaPHOSPHORATUM, 

five  PULVIS  ANTIMONI. 

ALIS. 

Edi'n. . 
CaUareo'Pbofpborated  y^taimcmy^  Or 
jiniirmniai  powder. 

Take  of 

Antimony,    in    coarfe   powder^ 

two  pounds ; 
Saw-duft  of   bones,    ivory,    or 
hartlhorn,  two  pounds. 

Mix,  and  put  ihem  into  a  wide 
red-hot  iron  pot,  dir/ing  con* 
(hmtly  till  the  mafs  acquires  a 
grey  colour.  Powder  the  mat- 
ter, when  cold,  and  pat  it  into 
a  coated  crucible.  Lute  to  it 
another  crucible  inverted,  which 
has  a  fmall, hoh  in  its  bottom l 
augment  the  fire  by  degrees  to 
a  red  heat,  and  keep  it  fo  for 
two  hours.  JLaftly,  reduce  the 
matter,  when  cold,  to  a  very  fine 
powder. 

^His  preparation  is  the  genu<- 
ine  James's  powder,  than  which 
fcarcely  any  patent  medicine  more 
attracted  the  attention  of  the 
medical  pra^ltioners,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  Its  efficacy  in 
curing  fevicrs  foon  brought  it 
into  celebrity ;  and  it  was  at  firft 
frequently  ufed  by  the  patients 
without:  the  approbation  of  the 
attending  jphyficians ;  afterwards, 
however,  we  find  phyficians  of 
refpedtability  and  experience  pre- 
fer ibing  this  powder,  wtthouD 
knowing  what  peculiar  preparation 
it  was,  any  further  than  that  it 
was  fome  kind  of  calx  of  anti-  ' 
mony.  It  could  not  be  prepared 
by  following  the  direftions  of 
the  fpccification  depolited  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  by  Dr  James 

wheo 
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Fart  lit. 


.  vrben  he  took  out  his  patent ; 
hence  ^de/is  was  an  epithet  which, 
although  it  ought  to  be  efTential 
to  every  phyfician,  could  not  with 
propriety  be  beftowc^  on  him  : 
\Andy  what  'further  fliews  his  dif- 
pofition  to  deceive,  it  was  not, 
at  the  time  he  took  out  his  patent, 
a  new  medicine  or  preparation, 
fcut  was  fully  defcribed  by  phyfi- 
cians  and,  chemifts  upwards  of  1 20 
'years  before.  About  thirty  yfears 
had  eliapfed,  fmce  its  being  intro- 
duced into  praftice  in  Britain,  be- 
fore its  real  compofition  became 
Icnown,  for  which  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  ingenious  Dr  Pearfon 
of  London^  who  has  analytically 

,and  fyrithetically  demonftrated,  by 
a  very  great' number  and  variety 
of  well-contrived  experiments,  that 
James's  powder  is  a  compound  of 
calx  of  antimony  and  phofphora- 
ted  lime;  Dr  Pcarfon's  paper, 
containing  an  account  of  thefe  ex- 
periments, was  read  in  the  Royal 
Society  at  London,  on  June  23. 
1791.  ; 

This  powder  is  given  as  an  alte- 
rative'and  fudorific  in  dofes  of  about 
five,  fix,  or  feven  grains ;  in  which 
quantity,"  it  frequently  produces 
^aufea,  and  foriictimes  vomiting 
iand  pui^ging.  Its  principal  ufe  is 
Sn  removing  obftruftions  or  fup- 
preffions  of  the  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion  which  fo  often "  produce  fe- 
vers ;  and  hence  its  great  efficacy 
in  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs 
of  fevcral  fevers,  or  in  preventing 

'  them  fi:om  coming  on,  after  taking 
cold. 

SULPHUR     ANTIMONII 

PR^CIPITATUM. 

Lotid, 

Precipitated fttlphur  of  Aniimcny, . 

Take  of 
Aatimony,  powdered,  two  pounds; 


Water  of  pure  kali,  four  pints  ; 
Diftilled  water,  three  pinti. 
Mix,  and  boil  them  with  a  flow  fire 
for  three  hours,  conflantly  ftir- 
ring,  and  adding  diftillid  water 
as  it  fiiall  be  wanted ;  ((rain  the 
hot  ley  through  a  double  linep 
cloth  ;  and  into  the  Hqaor,  while 
yet  hot,  djop  by  degrees  as  mnck 
diluted  vitriolic  acid  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  precipitate  the  fulphar. 
Wafh  off  the  vitriolated  kali  widi 
warm  water. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII  PR.«- 
'  CIPITATUM,    vulgo    SUL- 
PHUR AURATUM  ANTI- 
MONII. 

Edin,' 
frecipiiated  fulphur   of    Antiminy^ 
commonly  called  Golden  fulpltur 
of  Aniimtny, 

Take  of 

Cauftic  ley,  four  pounds ; 
Water,  three  pounds  ; 
Antimony  powdered  two  pounds. 
Boil  them,^in  a  cbyered  iron  pot^ 
\  for  three  hours,  adding  more 
water,  if  neceflary,  frequently 
flirring  the  xhixture  with  an 
iron  fpatula :  ftrain  the  liquor 
while  warm  through  a  double 
cloth,  and  add  as  much  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  as  is  neceflary  to 
precipitate  the  fulphur,  ^hich 
mufl  be  well  waflied.with  plenty 
of  water. 

The  foregoing  preparations  arc 
not  firidly  fulphurs  ;  they  contain 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  me- 
tallic part  of  the  antimony,  which 
is  reducible  frem  them  by  proper 
fluxes.  Thefe  medicines  muft 
needs  be  liable  to  great  variation  in 
point  of  flrength  ;  and  in  this  rc- 
fpeA  they  are,  perhaps,  the  nioft 
precarious,  though  fomc  have  af- 
firmed that  they  are  the  moft 
.   certain. 
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'Certain,  of  the  antimomsd  medi- 
cinei. 

They  prove  emeticy  when  taken 
on  an  empty  ftomach»«in  a  dofe  of 
foury  five,  or  fix  grains ;  but  at 
prefent  they  arc  fcarccly  prefcribcd 
with  this  intention ;  being  chiefly 
ufcd  as  alterative  dcobftruents,  par- 
licalarly  in  *  cutaneous  diforders. 
.  Their  emetic  quality  is  eafily  blunt- 
ed, by  making  them  up  into  pills 
with  refins  or  extrafts,  and  givirg 
them  on  a  full  ftomach  \  with  thefe 
cautions,  they  have  been  taken  in 
the  qvantity  of  fixtecn  grains  a- 
d.ay,  and  continued  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  without  occafioning  any 
difturbance,  upwards  or  down- 
wards. As  their  ftrength  is  pre- 
carious, they  fhould  '.-e  taken  at  firft 
in  very  fmall  dofcs,  and  increai'ed 
by  degreesi  according  to  their  ef- 

A  compofition  of  falphur  of  an- 
timony and  calomel,  (See  Pilule 
Hydrarot&i  Muriati  Mitis  com- 
bos it  a:),  has  been  found  a  power- 
fnl  and  fafe  alterative  in  cutaneous 
di(brders ;  and  ha»  been  produdive 
'of  good  cffc6l:3  in  fome  obtlinate  ve- 
nereal complaints. 

ANTIMONIUM  TARTARl- 

SATUM. 

Land, 

Tartar ifed  jintlmony. 

Take  of 

Crocus  of  antimony,  powdered, 

one  pound  and  an  half ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  pounds ; 
Diftilled  water,  two  gallons. 
Boii  in  aglafk  veffel  about  a  quarter 
t)f  an  hour :  filter  throug^h  paper, 
and  fet  afide'the  ftrained  liquor, 
10  cryftallize. 


ANTIMONIUM  TARTARI- 
SATUM,    vulgo    TARTA- 
RUS EMETICUS. 
Edin. 
Tariariftd antimony f  Commonly  call- 
ed Eipeiia  Tartar, 

Take  of      . 

Mu Hated  antimony,  what  quan-* 
tity  you  pleafe ;  pour  it  into 
warm  water,  in^which  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  purified  lixive 
has  been  previouily  diflblved, 
that  the    antimonial   powder 
may  be  precipitated,  which  af- 
ter being  well  wafhed,  is  to  be 
dried. 
Then  to  (ivt  pounds  of  water  ..add 
of  this  powder  nine  drachms,  and 
of  cryftals  of  tartar,  in  very  fine 
powder^  two  ounces  and  a  half ; 
boil  for  a  little,  till  the  powders 
be  difiblved. 
Let  the  ftrained  folution  be  (lowly 
evaporated  in  a  glafs  vefiel  to  a 
pellicle,  fo  that  cryftals  may  be 
formed. 

We  have  here  two  modes  of  ma- 
king the  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  anti- 
monial preparations, .  long  known 
in  the  ftiops,  under  the  name  of  e» 
metlc  tartar,  Thefe  modes  differ 
confiderably  from  each  other ;  but 
in  both,  the  antimony  is  united 
with  the  acid  of.  the  tartar.  The 
procefs  given  in  the  London  Col- 
lege is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
in  former  editions  of  their  Phar- 
macopoeia, while  that  now  adopt- 
ed by  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  of 
later  date.  Good  emetic  tartar  is 
without  doubt  produced  by  eitlier 
of  them  ;  but  when  the  precipitate 
from  the  muriatic  acid  is  ufed^ 
there  is  the  leaft  chance  of  the 
medicine  being  uncertain  in  point 
of  ftrength  :  and  this  method 
comes  recommended  to  us  on  the 
authority  of   Bergman^    Scheele, 

and 
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and  fome  other  of  the  firft  names 
in  chemiftrv.  Bergoian  adirifes, 
that  the  calx  be  precipitated  by  fim- 
ple  water,  as  being  lead  liable  to 
variation,  and  this  is .  the  direction 
followed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Rof- 
fica.  But  when  ihe  calx  is  preci- 
pitated by  an  alkaline  ley,  as  is  di- 
red^ed  by  the  Edinbnrj^h  College,  it 
is  more  entirely  freed  tirom  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  will  of  coui  fe  be 
milder. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs, 
whether  precipitate  or  crocas  has 
been  ufed,  the  quantity  of  the  an- 
timonial  ought  always  to  be  lome 
drachms  more  than  is  abiblutely 
neccifary  for  faturating  the  acid  of 
the  tartar,  fo  that  no  cryftals  may 
Ihoot,  which  are  not  impregnated 
wiih  the  antimony.  After  thfe  cry- 
ftals arc  all  feparated  from  the  li- 
quor, they  ought  to  be  rubbed  to* 
gethcr  in  a  glafs  mortar  into  a  fine 
powder,  chat  the  medicine  may  be 
of  uoiform  ftrcngth. 

Emetic  tartar  is,  of  all  the  pre- 
parations of  antimony,  the  moll 
certjin  in  its  operation. 

It  will  be  fufficient,  in  confidering 
the  medicinal  effe^s  of  stntimonials. 
That  we  Ihonld  obferve,  once  for 
all.*  that  their  emetic  property  de- 
pends on  two  diflFerent  conditions 
of  the ,  regulinc  part :  the  firft  is 
where  ■  th^  rcrruline  part  is  only 
active,  by  being  rendered  fo  from 
meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach  :  the  fecond  is,  where  the  re- 
gulinc part  is  already  joined  with 
an  acid  rendering  it  a^Sive.  It  is 
obvious  that  tjiofe  preparations, 
reducible  to  the  tiriV  hcid,  muft 
always  be  of  uncertain  operation. 
Such,  then,  is  the  equal  uncertain- 
ty in  ihe  cliemioil  condition  and 
mtdicmal  cffed:s  of  the  croci,  the 
hepata,  and  the  calces ;  ail  of 
which  proceffes  are  different  iteps 
or  degrees  ot  freeing  the  rcguline 


part  from  fulphur  and  calcining  it. 
It  is  equally  plain,  that  the  pfe* 
parations  coming  under  the  fecond 
head,  muft  he  always  conftanc  and 
certain  in  their  operation.  Such 
a  one  is  emetic  tartar,  the  dofe  and 
ene(f^&  of  which  we  can  Ineafure 
with  great  eza^nefs.  It  is  on^  of 
the  be  ft  of  the  antimonial  emetics; 
ading  more  powerfully  than  the 
quantity  of  crocus  contained  in  it 
would  do  by  itfelf,  though  it  does 
not  fo  mich  rufHe  the  conftitu- 
tion. 

I'he  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  -when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  efFcd 
of  ,m  emetic,  is  from  two  to  four 
grains.  It  may  like  wife  be  advan- 
tagcouily  given  in  much  fmaller 
dofes,  as  a  nrvfeating  and  fudorific 
medicine. 

ANriMONIUM    VITRIFICA. 

TUM. 

LomI, 

Vitrifted  Antimony. 

Take  of     . 

Powdered  antimony,  four  oun-. 
ces. 

Calcine  it  in  a  broad  earthen  veflel 
with  a  fire  gradually  raifed,  ftir- 
ring  it  with  an  iron  rod  until  it 
no  longer  emit  fmoke.  Put 
this  powder  into  a  crucible,  fo 
as  to  fill  two-thirds  of  it-  A. 
cover  being  fitted  on,  make  a 
fire  under  it,  at  firft  moderate, 
afterwards  ftronger,  until  the 
matter  be  melted.  Pour  oat 
the  melted  glafs. 

VITRUiM   ANTIMONIL 

Fdin. 

Glafi  of  ArJttfiony* 

Strew  antimony  beat  into  a  coarfe 
powder  like  fand,  upon  a  (hal- 
low unglazed  earthen  vefTel,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  underneath, 
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diat  die  antimony  may  be  heat- 
ed, {lowly  :  keeping  it  at  the 
ikme  time  continually  Ilirring, 
to  prevent  it  from  running  into 
lump).  White  vapours  ot  a  ful- 
phureoos  fmell  will  arife  fron) 
it.  If  they  ceafe*  to  exhale  with 
the  degree  of  heat  firft  applied, 
increafc  the  fire  a  little,  lb  that 
vapours  may  again  arii'e  ;  go  on 
in  this  manner,  till  the  powder, 
when  brought  to  a  red  heat,  ex- 
hales  110  more  vapours.  Melt 
this  powder  in  a  crucible  with 
an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  aifumes 
the  appearance  of  melted  glafs ; 
then  pour  it  out  on  a  heated 
brals  plate  or  difli. 

The  calcination  of  antimony,  in 
order  to  procure  tranlparent  glafs. 
focceeds  very  (luwly,  unless  the 
operator  be  wary  and  circumfpedt 
in  the  management  of  it.  The 
moft  convenient  vcfTcl  is  a  broad 
(hallow  ;^llh,  or  a  fniooth  iiat  tile, 
placed  under  a  chimney.  The  an- 
timony Ihould  be  the  purer  fort, 
fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the.  apex 
of  die  cones  ;  this,  grofsiy  powder- 
■  cd,  is  to  be  evenly  ijpread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  ^  as  not  to  lie 
above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
on  any  part,  llie  Hre  Ihould  be 
at  iirft  no  ureatcr  than  is  Juft  fuf- 
fic^ent  to  taiic  a  fume  from  the  an- 
timony, which  is  tp  be  now  and 
then  liirred  :  when  the  fumes  be- 
gin to. decay,  increafe  the  heat,  ta- 
king care  not  to  raife  it  fo  high  as 
to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run  the 
powder  into  lumps  :  after  fome 
time  the  vc^el  may  be  made  rc^ 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  Hate  lentil  the 
natter  will  not,  upon  being  llirrcd, 
any  longer  fume.  If  this  part  of 
the  procefs  be  duly  conducted,  the 
antimony  will  appear  in  an  uni- 
(oTia  powder,  withoiii  any  lumps, 
and  of  a  grty  colour. 


With  tins  powder  fill  two-thirds 
of  a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a  wind- 
furnace.  Gradually  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  C2ilx  be  in  perfeft  fu- 
fion,  when  it  Is  to  be  now  and  then 
ezamhied  by  dipping  a  clean  iron 
wire  into  it.  If  the  matter  which 
adhetcs  to  the  end  of  the  wire  ap- 
pear fmooth  and  equally  tranfpa- 
rent,  the  vitrification  is  completed, 
and  tho  glafs  may  be  poured  out 
upon  a  hot  fmooth  (lone  or  copper- 
plate, an^  fufiered  to  cool  flowly, 
to  prevent  its  cracking  and  flying 
in  pieces.  It  is  of  a  tranfparent 
yellowilh  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  nfually 
met  with  in  the  ihops,  is  fuid  to  be 
prepared  with  certain  additions ; 
which  may,  perhaps,  render  it  noc 
fo  fit  for  the  purpofe  here  Jefign- 
ed.  By  the  method  above  dirjcU 
ed,  it  may  be  eafily  made  of  th.: 
requifite  perfeftion  without  any  ad- 
dition. 

As  a  alimony  may  be  :\*ndercd 
nearly  or  dtogethiir  inuirivc  by 
calcination,  it  might  be  expjded 
that  the  calx  and  glafs  of  the  pre- 
fent  procefs  would  be  like  wife 
inert.  But  here  the  calcination  is 
far  lefs  pcrfcA  than  in  the  other 
cafe,  when  the  rcgulus  is  deflagra- 
ted with  nitre ;  there  the  calx  is 
of  peife«^  whitenefs,  and  a  glafs 
made  from  that  calx,  (with  the  ad- 
dition of  any  faline  flu::,  for  of  ii- 
felf  it  will  not  vitrify),  has  little 
colour :  but  here  the  calx  is  grey, 
*and  the  glafs  of  a  high  colour. 
The  Ciilcined  antimony  is  faid  by 
Botrhaavc  to  he  violently  emetic. 
Experience  h:is  fhewn  that  the 
glafs  ib  fo  much  fo  as  to  be  u  11  fife 
for  internal  ufe.  At  pretcat  it  is 
chiefly  employed  ia  forruiiig  fume 
other  antimonial  prepamtior.s,  par- 
ticularly the  ViUum  unuinarul  ct* 
iiitiim,  the  next  article  to  be  men- 
tIoi:?d  : 
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tioned';  and  the  vinum  antimomi, 
afterwards  to  be  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  Wines.  It  is  alfo  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  emetic  tartar ;  and  it  was 
dirp^ed  for  that  purpofe  in  a  for- 
mer edition  of  the  £din)>urgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

VITRUM     ANTIMONII     CE- 

RATUM. 

Edin. 

Ctrated  Glafs  of  Antimony^ 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a  drlachm  ; 

Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 

powder,  an  ounce. 

Melt  the-  wax  in  an  iron  vefTel, 
and  throw  into  it  the  powdered 
glafs :  keep  the  mixture  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour,  con- 
'tinually  Ilirring  it ;  then  pour  it 
out  on  paper,  and  when  cold 
grind  it  into  powder. 

Thx  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with 
a  very  gentle  heat :  after  it  has 
been  about  twenty  minutes  on  the 
fire,  it  begins  to  chanee  its  colour, 
and  in  ten  more  comes  near  to  that 
of  Scottiih  fnuff ;  which  is  a  mark 
ot  its  being  fufficiently  prepared ; 
the  quantity  fet  down  above,  lofes 
about  one  drachm  of  its  weight  in 
the  procefs* 

This  medicme  was  for  fome 
time  much  efleemed  in  dyfenteries: 
feveral  inftances  of  its  good  efiTedts 
in  thefe  cafe*  may  be  feed  in  the 
Sfth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh* 
Eflays.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  twenty,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrength.pf  the  pa- 
tient. In  its  operation,  it  makes 
fome  perfons  fick,  and  vomit  j  it 
purges  almoft  every  one ;  though 
it  has  ibmecimes  e£Eeded  a  cure 
without  occafioning  aay  evacuation 


or  ficknefs.    It  is  now,  however» 
much  lefs  ufed  than  formerly, 

Mr  Geoffroy  gives  two  pretty 
(ingular  preparations  of  glafs  of 
antimony,   wKich    feem    to    have 
fome   affinity  with   this.     One  is 
made  by  digefting  the  glafs,  very-- 
finely  levigated,  with  a  folution  o^ 
madich  made  in  fpirit  of  wine,  for^ 
three  or  four  days,  now^d  ther^ 

fliaking  the  mixture ;  and  at  la ^ 

evaporating  the  fpirit,  fo  as  lea^^ 
the  maftich  and  glais  perfedL.^ 
mixed.  Glafs  of  antimony  tlw 
prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove  ex^  --3 
ticy  but  to  aA  merely  as  a  cath.  ^^ 
tic,  and  that  not  of  the  viol^o^ 
kind.  A  preparation  like  this  v^^5 
firfl;  publiihed  by  Hartman,  under 
the  name  of  Chylifta, 

The  other  preparation  is  ma^fe 
by  burning  fpirit  of  wine  on  the 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
der being  every  time  ezquifuely 
rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The  dofe 
of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty ;  it  is  (aid  to 
eperate  mildly  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  fometimes  to 
prove  fudorific. 

CERUSSA   ANTIMONIL 

Brun, 

Cerufe  of  J^niwiony, 

Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimonyi  one  part : 

Nitre,,  three  parts. 
Deflagrate  them  together  in  tb 

manner  direded  for  the  antisao* 

nium  calcinatum. 

Tkb  rcfult  of.  this  procefs  aad 
that  formerly  dire^d  for  the  cal- 
cined antimony  are  nearly  the 
fame. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  ufe  fo  mfcb 
nitre  here,  as  when  antimony  i^ 
felf  is  employed :  for  the  folphQ* 

whicb 
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irhich  the  crude  mineral  contains, 
and  wfaicfa  requires  for  iu  diOipa- 
tioQ  nesdly  an  equal  weight  of 
nttre  to  Jbt  antimonyy  is  nttt  al- 
reaidf  fej^arated.  Two  parts  of 
dicre  to  one  of  the  regulus  are 
r«flScient.  It  is  better,  however, 
:o  laYe  an  over  than  an  under  pro- 
KUtion  of  nitre,  left  fonae  parts  of 
be  segulus  (hould  efcape  being 
iiffciendy  calcined. 

KERME8  MINERALEi 

Suec. 

Kermes  MiueraL 

C^akeof 

Crude  antimony,  powdered,  half 

a  pound ; 
Fixed    vegeuble     alkali,     two 

pounds ; 
Boiling  water,  eight  pounds. 

BoH  them  together  in  an  iron  pot 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  con- 

'  iniually  ftirring  the  mixture 
with  an  iron  fpatula,  and  filter 
ais  fpeedily  as  poflible  while  it 
:  is  hot.  The  filtered  liquor  let 
in  a  cool  place,  will  foon  depofite 
a  powder  which  muft  be  re- 
peatedly wafhed,  firft-  with 
eold,  and  afterwards  with  warm, 
Walter  until  it  be  perfedly  in- 
fipid. 


Tbis  medicine  has  long  been 
matly  efteemed,  efpecisuly  in 
France,  under  the  names  of  Kermes 
mmralf  Fulvis  Cartbtufiauutf  Foudre 
iet  CiartreuXf  &c.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  preparation  of  Glauber,  ^ 
and  for  fome  time  kept  a  great 
fecret,  till  at  length  the  French 
Idng  purchafed  the  preparation 
from  M.  de  Laligerie,  for  a 
confiderable  fum,  and  communi* 
cated  it  to  the  public  in  the  year 
1720.  In  virtue,  it  is  not  diffe- 
rent from  the  fulphars  above 
koentioned ;    all    of   them    owe 
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their  eflScacy  to  a  part  of  the 
regulus  of  die  antimony,  which 
the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  fulphur,  renders  foluble  in 
water. 

Chemifts  are,  however,  divided 
in  their  opinions  with  refped  to 
the  precife  chemical  condition  of 
the  reguline  part  in  the  prepara- 
ration  called  Hepaia  entimom* 
Some  have  alleged  that  they  con- 
tain not  a  particle  of  alkaline 
fait  t  It  is  at  any  rate  cerUun, 
that  the  quantity  and  condition 
of  the  reguline  part  muft  vary 
according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients,  the 
time  of  tlie  precipiution,  the 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  caufticity 
of  the  alkali  employed,  and  feve- 
ral  other  ctrcumftancts.  At 
beft,  the  whole  of  them  are 
liable  to  the  fame  uncertsunty  in 
their  operation  as  the  calces  of 
antimony. 

PANACEA  ANTIMONIL 
Fonacea  of  Antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces ; 

Nitre,  two  ounces ; 

Common  fait,  an  ounce  and  a 

half; 
Charcoal,  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder* 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a  red 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoonful 
at  a  time,  continuing  the  fire 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
laA  injection :  then  either  pour 
the  matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it 
cool  in  the  crucible ;  which 
when  cold  muft  be  broken  to 
get  it  out.  In  the  bottom 
will  be  found  a  quantity  of  re- 
gulus ;  above  this  a  coropad 
liver-coloured  fubftance ;  and 
on  the  top,  a  more  fpongy 
Hiafs :  thi^  laft  is  to  be  reduced 

into 
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into  powdefy  edolcorated  with 
UTater,  and  dried,  when  it  ap- 
jpears  of  a  fine  golden  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  bafis  of  Lockyer^t 
^/j)  which  wer(^  formerly  a  cele- 
\t9Xii  purge.    Ten  grains  of  the 


powder»^  mixed  with  an  onnce 
of  white  fugar-candy,  knd  made 
«p  into  a  mafs  with  mncilagre  of 
gam  tragacaiith;  may  be  divided 
into  an  hundred  fmall  pills ;  of 
which  one,  two,  or  three,  takei^ 
at  a  time,  are  faid  to  work 
by  ftool  and  vomit. 
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PREPARATIONS    O^    SILVER. 


-ARGENTUM  NITRATUM. 

LomL 

Nitrated  Siher. 

i^akc  of 

Silver,  one  ounce  j 

Dilute  nitrous  acid»  fotir  oun* 

»*^       CCS. 

iDtflblye  the  filver  in  the  nitrous 
add,  in  a  glafs  veflel  with  a 
land  heat ;  &ea  evaporate  with 
an  heat  gently  raifed ;  afterwards 
melt  the  refiduum  m  a  crucible^ 
careiullj  avoiding  too  great  a 
faeati  and  pdur  it  into  proper 
moulds. 

ARGENTtJM  NITRATtJM, 
TOlgQ  CAUSTICUM  LU. 
NARE. 

Ei/w. 

IfUrated  Silver^  t  commonly  called 

Lunar  Caifiicm 

Take  of 

l^ireft  filver,  beat  thin  and  cut 
in  pieces,  four  ounces  ; 

Dilute  nitrous  acid,  eight  oun- 
ces; 

DiftiUed  water,  four  otinces. 


Diflblve  the  iSlver  in  si  phial  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  evaporate 
thefolution  to  dryneft.  Then 
piit  the  mafs  into  a  large  cru- 
cible, and  apply  the  heat,  at 
firft  gently,  but  augment  it  by 
degrees  till  the  mafs  flows  like 
oil ;  then  pour  it  into  iron 
moulds,  pi'evionfly  heated,  and 
gi-eafed  with  tallow.  The  lu- 
nar caufUc  muft  be  kept  in  well 
ftopt  phials. 

Trssb  procefles  do  not  differ  in 
at)y  material  particular^ 

Strong  niti-ous  acid  will  difiblv^ 
about  half  its  weight  of  pure 
filver;  and  the  diluted  acid  for- 
merly  defcribed,  proportionsdly 
lefs  according  to  iu  quantity  of 
pure  nitrods  acid.  Sometimes 
this  acid  contains  st  portion  of 
the  vitriolic,  or  muriatic  acid  % 
which^  however  minute,  renders 
it  unfit  for  diffolving  thif  metal, 
and  (hould  therefore  be  carefully 
feparal^d  before  the  iblution  be 
attempted.  The  mjethod  which 
the  refiners  employed  for  examin* 
ing  die  purity  of  thdr  aquafortis^ 
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(for  {o  they  call  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  pure  nitrous  acid» 
and  water^)  and  purifying  it  if 
neceflary,  is  to  let  fall  into  it  a 
few  drops  of  a  pcrfed  folution  of 
fihrer  already  made  t  if  the  liquor 
remain  dear,  and  grow  not  in  the 
leaft  turbid  or  whiti(h,  it.  is  fit 
for  ufe;  otherwife,  they  add  a 
fmall  quantity  more  of  the  folu- 
tion»  which  imm.ediately  turns 
^e  whole  of  a  milky  white  co- 
lour ;  the  mixture  being  then 
fuSered  to  reft  for  feme  tinie» 
depofitcs  a  white  fediment ;  from 
which  it  is  warily  decanted*  ex- 
amined afrefli,  and,  if  need  be» 
further  purified  by  a  frefli  addition 
of  the  folution. 

The  filver  beat  into  thin  plates, 
as  direded  in  the  fccond  of  the 
above  procefies,  needs  not  be  cut 
in  pieces  :  the  folution  will  go  on 
the  more  fpeedily>  if  they  are 
only  turned  round  into  fpiral  cir- 
cumvolutipnsy  fo  as  to  be  conve- 
niently got  into  the  glafs,  with 
care  that  the  feveral  farfaces  do 
not  touch  each  other.  By  this 
managementy  a  greater  extent  of 
the  furface  is  expofed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  menftruum,  than  when 
the  plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and 
laid  above  each  other.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  employ  very  pure  wa- 
ter ;  for  moft  faline  matters  preci- 
pitate a  part  of  the  filver. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter;  for 
it  bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly, 
and  is  confequently  apt  to  run 
over.  During  this  time^  alfo, 
little  drops  are  now  and  then 
fpirted  up,  whofe  cauflicity  is 
increafed  by  their  heat,  againft 
which  the  operator  ought  uiere- 
fore  to  be  on  his  guafd.  The 
fire  muft  be  kept  moderate  till  this 
el^ition  oeafes^  and  till  the  mat- 


ter becomes  confiftent  in  the  heal 
that  made  it  boil  before:  dicn 
quickly  increafe  the  fire  till  the 
matter  flows  thin  at  die  bottom 
like  oil,  when  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately poured  into  the  moold/ 
without  waiting  till  the  fumes 
ceafe  to  appear  ;  for  when  this 
happens,  die  preparation  proves 
not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely 
into  the  mould,  but  is  likewtfe 
lefs  corrofive  than  it  onzhk  to 
be. 

For  want  of  a  proper  iron  moidd» 
one  may  be  formed  of  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  not  too  moift,  by 
making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a 
fmooth  ftick  firft  greafed,  as  many 
holes'  as  there  is  occafion  for: 
poor  the  liquid  matter  into  thefe 
cavities,  and  when  congealed  uke 
it  out  by  brealdng  &t  mould  - 
Each  piece  k  to  be  wiped  clean 
from  the  greafe,  and  to  keep  the 
air  from  ading  on  them,  they 
muft  be  fpeedily  put  into  well  ftopt 
phials. 

This  preparation  is  a  flnnig 
cauftic;  and  is  frequendy  em- 
ployed as  fuch,  for  confiiming 
warts  and  other  fleihy  excrcfcen- 
ces,  keeping  down  fungous  flefli 
in  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  other 
fimilar  ufes.  It  is  rarely  applied 
where  a  deep  efchar  is  required* 
as  in  the  laying  open  of  impofthn- 
mations  and  tumors ;  for  the 
quantity  necefiary  for  thefe  por* 
pofes,  liquefying  by  the  moifture 
of  the  ikin,  .fpreads  beyond  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  intended 
to  operate. 

PILULE  LUNARES* 
The  Lunar  Pills. 

Diflblve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis, 

as  in  the  foregoing  procefs ;  and 

after  due   evaporation,  fet  the 

liquor  to  cryftallize.     Let  die 
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ayftali  be  again  diflblved  in 
coxsmon  water>  and  mixed  with 
a  folotioo  of  equal  their  weight 
of  nitre.  Evaporate  this  mix- 
ture to  drynefi)  and  continue 
the  exficcation  with  a  gentle 
heat,  keeping  the  matter  con- 
»  ftanily  ftimng  till  no  more 
fumes  arife. 

Htai  It  IS  neceflarj  to  continue 
dioBre  till  the  fumes  entirely  ceafe, 
as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to 
be  diffipated  than  in  the  preceding 
proceif.  The  preparation  is,  ne- 
Tenhelefty  in  talle  very  (harp,  in- 
tenftly  bitter  and  naufeoui;  ap- 
plied to  ulcers,  it  ads  as  a  cauftic, 
but  it  is  much  milder  than  the 


foregoing.  Boerhaave,  Boyle^ 
and  others,  commend  it  highly  in 
hydropic  cafes.  The  former  ailnres 
us,  that  two  g^rains  of  it  made  in* 
to  a  pill  with  crumb  of  bread  and 
a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an 
empty  ftomach  (fome  warm  water 
fweetened  with  honey,  being 
drank  immediately  after),  pturge 
gently  without  griping,  and  brin|^ 
away  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
almoft  without  the  patient's  per- 
ceiving it :  that  it  kills  worms, 
and  cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous 
diforders.  He  neverthdefs  cau- 
tions agaiaft  ufing  it  too  freely.  Or 
in  too  large  a  dole ;  and  obferves, 
that  it  always  proves  corrofive  and 
weakening  to  the  ftomach. 


CHAP. 
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PkMPARArAE    FERRO. 


PREPARAtlONS    OF    IRON. 


FERRI    LIMATURA   PURL 
FICATA. 

Edin, 
Purified  Iron  Filings. 

Cover  the  filings  with  a  piece  of 

fauze,  or  with  the  bottojn  of  a 
ne  fieve,  and  through  this  draw 
the  iron  filings  with  a  nikgnet. 

This  is  a  Tery  efiFedual  method 
of  purifying  iron  filings  from  brafs 
and  other  matters  with  which 
tbey  may  be  accidentally  mixed. 
The  magnet,  if  held  over  the  fil- 
ingSy  is  apt  to  attract  the  filings 
in  bunches  or  clufters,  which  may 
entangle  in  them  fand  or  other 
metals :  but  by  drawing  them 
through  the  gauze  they  come  up 
finglc^  and  confeqaently  perfectly 
pure. 


FERRI    SQJJAM-fi    PURlFl- 
CATiE. 

[Purifiid  Iron  Seaies. 

Let  iron  fcales  fcolle^d  at  the 
foot  of  a  blackfmith's  anvil) 
be  purified  by  means  of  a'^ag- 
net.  The  msHgnet  will  attmA 
only  the  fmaller  a^d  more  pore 
fcales,  leaving  the  larger  «nd 
more  impure  behmd* 

The  gauze  b  ufelefs  in  this  cafcy 
becaufe  the  fcales  are  a  calx  of 
iron,  and  not  fo  violently  attract- 
ed by  the  magnet  as  the  iron  in 
itM  metallic  ftate  is :  hence  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  drawn  up  in 
bunches  as  the  filings  are.' 
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FERRUM    AMMONIACALE. 

LotuL 

Ammmnaeal  Iron. 

Take  of 

'    Iron  filings,  one  pound ; 
Sal  ammoniaCf  two  pounds. 

Mix,  and  fublime.  What  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  yeflel  mix 
by  rubbing  together  with  the 
fublimed  matter,  and  again  fub- 
lime. 

FERRUM  AMMONIATUM, 
▼ulgo  FLORES  MARTIA- 
LES. 

Edin. 
4immotuated  Iron^  commonly  call- 
^  cd  martial  flowers. 

Take  of 

Burnt    vitriolated  iron  wafhed 

and  well  dried ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  equal  weights. 
Having   mixed   them    well,  fub- 
lime. 

Though  the  mode  of  pr^para* 
tion  direifted  by  the  two  Colleges 
is  here  different^  yet  the  prepara- 
tion is  fundamentally  the  fame  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  fay 
which  mode  of  preparation  is  to 
be  preferred  as  the  eafieft  and 
beft. 

The  fuccefs  of  this*  procefs  de- 
pends principally^  on  the  fire  be- 
ing haftily  raifed,  that  the  fal  am- 
moniac may  not  fublime  before  the 
heat  be  great  enough  to  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  iron.  Hence  glafs-vefleis  are 
not  fo'  proper  a^  earthen  or  iron 
ones ;  for  when  the  former  are 
ufed,  the  fire  cannot  be  raifed  quick- 
ly enough  without  endangering 
the  breaking  «'f  them.  The  moft 
convenient  vefFel  is  an  iron  pot  \ 
to  which  may  be  luted  an  inverted 
earthen-jar,  having  a  fmall  hole  in 


hs  bottom  to  fuflEer  the  elaftic  va« 
pours,  which  arife  during  the  clpe* 
radon,  to  efcape.  It  is  of  advan* 
tage  to  thoroughly  mix  the  ingre* 
dients.  together,  moiften  thei|i 
with  a  little  water,  and  then  gent* 
ly  dry  thepi ;  and  to  repeat  the 
pulverifation,  humedtation,  and 
exficcation  two  or  three  times  or 
oftener.  If  this  method  be  foU 
lowed,  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be 
increafed  to  three  times  the  quan* 
tity  of  the  iron,,  or  farther  ;  and  a 
fms^le  fublimation  will  often  be 
fufficient  to  rail'e  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
be  highly  aperient  and  attenuating; 
though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the 
reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moft 
only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter 
joiflid  to  the  'Iron.  It  has  been 
found  of  fervice  in  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  in  dif- 
tempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  as  the  * 
rickets.  From  two  or  three 
grains  to  ten  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus :  it 
is  naufeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefs 
in  fpirituous  tin^re);  and  oc- 
cafions  pills  to  fwell  and  crumble, 
except  fuch  as  are  made  of  the 
gums. 

FERRI   RUBIGO.      ** 
Land* 
Rufl  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound. 

Expofe  them  to  the  dr,  often 
moiftening  them  with  water 
until  they  be  corroded  into  ruft  ; 
then  powder  them  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  wafli  off  with  diftil- 
led  water  the  very  fine  pow- 
der. 


But; 
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Sut  the  remaiiidery  which  cannot 
hj  moderate  rubbing  be  redu- 
ced into  a  powder  capable  of  be- 
ing eafilf  walhed  off,  muft  be 
moiftenedy  expofed  to  the  air 
,  for  a  longer  time,  and  again 
powdered  and  walhed  as  before. 
Let  the  waihed  powder  be  dri- 
ed. 

FERRI  RUBIGO,vulgo  FER. 
.    RI    LIMATURA    PRJEPA- 
RATA. 

Mujl  of  Irony  commonly  called  Pre- 
.  pared  Iron  Fiiings, 

Set  purified  iron  filings  in  a  moid 
place»  that  they  may  turn  to 
rufty  which  is  to  be  ground  into 
an  impalpable  powder. 

The  rnft  of  iron  is  preferable -as 
a  medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
made .  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman 
relatesy  that  he  has  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs 
in  obftihate  chlorotic  cafes  acconi- 
panied  with  exceilive  headachs  and 
other  violent  fymptoms  ;  and  that 
he  ufually  joined  with  it  pimpi- 
nella,  arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar, 
with  a  little  cinnamon  atid  fugar. 
The  dofe  is  from  four  or  fire  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty.  Some  have 
gone  as  far  as  a  drachm :  But  all 
Uie  preparations  of  this  metal 
anfwer  bed  in  fmall  dofes,  which 
(hottld  be  rather  often  repeated 
than  enlarged. 


FERRUM   TARTARISA. 

TUM. 

Lond. 

Tartarifed  Iron. 

Take 
Of  iron  filings  one  pound ; 


Powdered  cryfts^ls  of  tartar,  two 
pounds. 
Mix  them  with  diftilled  water  into 
a  thick  pafte.  Expofe  it  to  the 
air  in  an  open  earthen-veflel  for 
eight  days  i,  then  dry  .the  mat* 
ter  in  a  fand-bath,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  very  fine  powder. 

This  is  an  ufeful  preparatioa  of 
Iron ;  in  which  that  metal  is 
brought  to  a  faline  date  by  means 
of  the  cream  of  tartar.  It  ha^rnow 
for  the  fii-ft  time  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia ;  but  it 
had  before  been  introduced  into 
fome  of  the  foreign  ones,  particubr- 
ly  the  Pharmacopceia  Genevenfis^ 
under  the  title  of  marf  tartarifatus  f 
and  indeed  it  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  the  mart  folubilis  of  the  old 
editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

This  very  elegant  and  ufeful 
preparation  of  iron,  will,  in  many 
cafes,  take  effedt  where  the  others 
have  failed,  on  account  of  itf 
great  folubility.  It  may  be  giren 
in  a  liquid  form,  or  in  a  bolus,  is 
'  dofes  of  from  five  grains  to  a  fcr»- 
ple  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

FER'RUM  VITRIOLATUM. 

Lond, 
Vitriolated  Iron.  • 

Take  of 
Iron  filings. 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  eight  ounces; 
Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  them  in  a  glafs-veffel;  and, 
when  the  cffervefcence  has  cea- 
fed,  place  the  mixture  for  ibme 
time  upon  hot  fand ;  then  poor 
off  the  liquor,  draining  it  throuf^ 
paper;  and,  after  due  ezhala- 
tioni  fet  it  afide  tg  cryftaUxe. 


FER- 
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FERRUM  VITRIOLATUM, 
vQ^o  SAL  CHALYBIS. 

Edkn. 

Vifriohud  Iron^  commonly  called 
Salt  of  Sutl. 

Take  of 

Parified  iron  filings,  fix    oun- 
ces; 
Vitriolic  acid,  eight  ounces ; 
Wat^r,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Mix  them ;  and  when  the  eflFcr- 
vefcence  ceafes,  let  the  mixture 
(land  for  fome  time  upon  warm 
land ;  then  drain  the  liquor 
.  tj^rough  paper,  and  after  due  eva« 

,  poration,  fet  it  afide  to  cryftal-' 
lize. 

^  Ddrimg  the  diflblution  of  the 
iron,  an  elaftic  vapour  arifes,  known 
by  die  name  of  inflammable  air, 
which,  on  the  approach  of  flame, 
catches  fire,  and  explodes,  fo  as 
foraetxmes  to  burft  the  veiTel:  To 
this  particular,  therefore,  the  ope- ' 
rator  ought  to  have  due  regard. 

.  The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fah,  ac- 
cording to  the  diredtions  above 
given;  but  in  its  fleadfubflitute 

.  common  green  vitriol,  purified  by 
Solution  in  water,^  filtration,  and 
cryftaliization.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  is,  that  the 
c.mmon  vitriol  contains  fomewhat 
more  metal,  in  proportion  to  the 
acid :  and  hence,  in  keeping,  its 
green  colour  is  muc*h  fooner  de- 
baCsd  by  a  rufty  brownifh  cafl. 
The  fupcrflaous  quantity  of  me- 
tal may  be  eafily  feparated,  by  fuf- 
fering  the  folution  of  the  vitriol  to 
fiand  for  feme  time  in  a  cold  place, 


when  a  brownifli  yeUow  ochery  fe- 
diment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  or 
it  may  be  perfe^ly  diffolved,  and 
kept  fufpen'ded  by  a  fuitable  addi- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid.  If  the  vi. 
triol  be  fufpeded  to  contain  any  cu- 
preous matter,  which  the  common 
Englifh  vitriol  feldom  does,  though  • 
moft  all  the  foreign  vitriols  do, 
the  addition  of  fome  bright  iron- 
wire  to  the  folution  will  both  dif- 
cover,  and  effectually  feparate,  that 
metal :  for  the  acid  quits  the  cop- 
per, to  diffolve  a  proportional  quan- 
tity of  the  iron ;  and  the  copper^ 
in  its  feparation  from  the  acid,  ad- 
heres to  tlie  undiffolved  \ro\^^  and 
forms  a  (kin  of  a  true  copper  co- 
lour on  its  furface.  Even  a  vi- 
triol of  pure  copper  may,  on  this 
principle,  be  converted  into  a  pure 
vitriol  of  iron. 

Although  the  vitriolic  acid  ap<« 
pears  in  this  operation  to  have  fo 
much  ftronger  a  difpofition  to  unites 
with  irpn  than  with  copper,  that  ic 
totally  rejedls  the  latter,  when  the 
former  is  prefented  to  it ;  the  ope- 
rator may,  neverthelefs,  give  a 
dangerous  impregnation  of  copper 
to  the  pureft  and  moft  faturated 
folution  of  iron  in  the  vitriolic  a- 
cid,  by  the  ufe  of  copper  veffels* 
If  the  martial  folution  be  boiled  in 
a  copper  veffel,  it  never  fails  to  dif- 
folve a  part  of  the  copper,  diflin- 
guifhable  by  its  giving  a  cupreous 
(lain  to  a  piece  of  bright  iron  im- 
nierfed  in  it.  By  the  addition  of 
the  iron,  the  copper  is  feparated  ; 
by  boiling  it  again  without  iron«r. 
more  of  the  copper  is  difiblved  ; 
and  this  may  in  like  manner  be  fe- 
parated, by  adding  more  iron. 

The  vitriolated  iron  is  one  of 
the  moil  efficacious  preparations 
of  this  metal ;  and  frequently  u- 
fed  in  cachetic  and  cblorotic  ca- 
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fes»  for  ezcitmg  the  uterine  ptur- 
^gations,  ftrengtbeniDg  the  tone  of 
the  viCcera,  and  deftroying  worias. 
,It  may  bip  conveniently  taken  in 
a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with 
■water.  Boerhaave  dircds  It  to 
|)e  diiTolved  im  an  hundred  times 
Jt8  weight  of  watet»  and  the  foiu- 
tion  to  he  taken  in  .  the  dofe  of 
twelve  ounces  on  an  empty  fto- 
jnach,  walking  gently  s^ter  it. 
!rhus  managed,  he  fays,  it  opens 
the  hody*  proves  diuretic,  kills  and 
expels  wprmsy  tinges  the  excre- 
ments hlacky  or  forms  them  into 
a  matter  like  clay,  ftrengthens  the 
fibres,^  and  thus  cures  many  dif- 
JFcrcnt^diftempers.-  The  quantity 
of  vitriol:  in  the  above  dofe  of  the 
folution,  is  fifty-feven  grains  and 
a  half;  but  in  conrnion  pradlice, 
fach  large  dofes  of  this  ilrong  cha* 
lybeate  are  never  ventured  on. 
Pour  or  five  grains,  and  in  ma- 
ny cafes,  half  a  grain,  are  fuffi* 
cient  for  the  intention  ii^^which 
chalybeate  medicines  are  given. 
Very  dilute  folutipns,  as  that  of 
a  grain  of  the  fait,  in  a  pint  of 
"  water,  may  be  ufed  as  fuccedanesi 
to  the  natural  chalybeate  waters, 
iftnd  will  in  many  cafes  produce 
jllmilar  effefts* 

FERRUM   VITRI(3lATUM 
EXSICCATUM,  vulgo   VI- 
TRIOLUM       CALCINA. 
TUM. 

Edin. 

pried  Vitrioh:(d  Iron,  commonly 

called  Calcined  FitrioL 


Take  cf 
'  yitr  plated  iroui  as  inuch  as  you 


Let^tt  be  calcined  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflel,  with  a  mvderaie 
beat,  till  it  becomes  white^  an4 
perfcdly  dry. 


FERRUM  VITRIOLATUM 

USTUM,  vulgo  COLCO-  ' 

THAR  VJTRJOLL 

EtSn. 

Burnt  Vi/rio/ated  Iron,  commonly 

c^C|i  Qolcfitbar  of  ViirioL 


Let  dried  vitriolated  iron  be  urged 
with  a  violent  fire,  till  it  becomes 
of  a  very  red  colour. 


V  The  colcothar  is  very  rarely 
employed  by  itfelf  for  medical 
purpofe?;  but  it  is  ufcd  in  the 
preparation  of  fome  other  chdy- 
bcates,  particularly  the  Ferrum  am* 
moniaium  of  the  Edinburgh  Coi<» 
lege. 


iETHIOPS  MARTIALI5. 

Gen* 

MaYtial  Etbiofs* 


Take  of 

Ruft  of  iron,  as  much  as  yoi| 

pleafe  ; 
Olive  oil,  a  fufficient  quantity}  to 

make  it  into  a  pafte. 

Let  this  be  diftiUed  in  a  retort,  by 
a  ftrong  fire,  to  drynefs.  Keep 
the  refiduum  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  in  a  clofe  vcfTel,  - 


An    article,  under  this  name, 

bad  formerly  a  place  in  fome  of 

■  .    ■    Ihe 
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the  old  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Lemery,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy  i  but  it 
vras  formed  by  a  tedious  procefs, 
continued  for  feveral  months,  by 
the  aid  of  water.  Here  the  pro- 
cefs  is  much  iborter,  and  is  fuppp- 


fed  to  give  nearly  the  fame  pro*» 
du6kt  Some  have  recommended  it» 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  iron  is 
here  obtained  in  a  very  fubtile  date  | 
but  it  is  not  in  general  fuppofed  to 
have  any  advantage  over  the  other 
more  common  chalybcatcs. 
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pr^parav:a  ex  hydrarctro. 


PREPARATIONS    OF    QJJICKSIL VER. 


WE  have  already  treated  of 
quickfilver  or  mercury  at 
fome  length  in  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca ;  and  have  there  given  a  view 
of  the  different  mercurial  prepara- 
tionsy  in  the  London  -and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias,  reduced  to 
(he  form  of  a  table. 
.  Mercury  or  quickfilver,  in  its 
crude  ftate,  is  a  ponderous  metal- 
lic fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a 
^ong  fire,  and  calcinable  by  a 
weak  one  (though  very  difficultly) 
into  a  red  powdery  fabftance.  It 
dilTolves  in  the  nitrous  acid,  is 
corroded  by  the  vitriolic,  but  not 
ai^ed  on  by  the  muriatic  in  its 
ordinary  ftate  :  it  neverthelcfs 
may  be  combined  with  this  laft, 
ikilfully  applied  in  the  form  of 
fume.  Quickfilver  unites  by  tri- 
turation, with  earthy,  undtuous, 
refinous,.  and  other  fimilar  fub- 
fiances,  fo  as  to  lofe  its  fluidity : 
uiturated  with  fulphur,  it  forms 
a  black  mafs,  which,  by  fublima- 
tion,  changes  into  a  beautiful  red 
one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer» 
curial  preparations  we  have  already 
cndcav«ared  to   ftate  uoder  Uic 


article  Hydrargyrus  in  the  Mate- 
ria Medica«  Here  it  is  fuffidenc 
to  obferve,  that  while  in  ccitaia 
circumftances  they  ad  a»  ftima- 
lants,  and  even  as  corrofives,  on 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied ;  under  a  different  manage- 
ment, when  introduced  into  the 
habit,  they  feem  to  forward  cir- 
culation through  even  the  fmalleffc 
and  moft  remote  veffels  of  the 
body;  and  may  be  fo  managed 
as  to  promote  all  the  excretions* 
But  while  they  thus  operate  as  w 
powerful  ftimulus  to  the  fkngai- 
ferous  and  probably  alfo  to  the 
lymphatic  fyftem,  they  feem  to 
exert  but  little  influence  oa  the 
nervous  fyftem.  By  this  means 
they  prove  eminently  fervtceable  in 
fome  inveterate  chronicle  difor- 
dersv  proceeding  from  obflinate 
obftrudions  of  the  glands.  Crude 
mercury  does  not  zdi  on  the  hu- 
man body  unlefs  it  be  refolved 
into  fumes,  or  divided  into 
minute  particles^  and  prevent* 
ed  from  reuniting  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  other  fubfhmces* 
unlefs  the  dividing  body  be  fuU 
phuTi  wUch  reftrains  its  adion. 
Combined 
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Combined  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  mineral  acids,  it  a^s  cflFec- 
cuklly,  though  in  general  mildly  ; 
with  a  larger,  it  proves  violently 
corrofive. 

HYDRARGYRUS  PURIFICA- 

TUS. 

Lond. 

Purified  ^iickfiher. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Iron  filings,  each  four  pounds. 
Rub  them  together,  and  didil  from 

an  iron  veflel. 

As  in  tlie  diftillation  of  quick- 
filver, glafs  retorts  are  very  liable 
to  be  broken,  an  iron  one  is  here 
with  propriety  direfted ;  and,  by 
the  addition  of  the  iron  filings,. 
matters  which  might  otherwife 
arife  with  the  quickfilver  will  be 
more  apt  to  be  detained  in  the  re- 
tort. But  ftill  this  happens  fo  rea- 
.  dily,  even  merely  with  the  degree 
of  heat  neceffary  to  elevate  the 
mercury,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  much  advantage  be  ob- 
tained from  this  procefs  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  no  place  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh 
College. 

HYDRARGYRUS    ACETA- 
■   TUS. 
-Land*  JSdin. 
Acetated  ^ickfilver. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver ; 

Dilute  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half 

a  pound  ; 
Acetated  vegetable  alkali,  three 
ounces ; 
^  Warm  water,  two  pounds  and 

an  half. 
Digeft  the  quickfilver  with  a  gentle 
beat  in  the  dilute  nitrous  acid 


for  twenty-four  hours^  or  till  i 
be  difTolved.  Pour  the  nitrated 
quickfilver,  thus  prepared,  into 
the  folution  of  the  aceuted  f^ 
getable  alkali  in  the  warm  water 
(at  about  90  degrees),  fo  that  the 
acetated  quickfilver  may  be  form- 
ed, which  it  IS  to  be  wafhed  with 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  dif- 
folved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
warm  water.  Filter  this  folu- 
tion, and  fet  it  afide  that  cryftaU 
may  be  formed. 

This  is  a  cafe  of  a  double  elec- 
tive attraftion,  by  which  we  com- 
bine quickfilver  with  the  acetous 
acid,  which  was  thought  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impofllblc, 
till  lately.  The  fait  formed  by 
this  union  is  fuppofed  to  be  much 
milder  than  any  other  faline  prepa- 
ration of  quickfilver,  and  is  the 
bafis  of  the  celebrated  pill,  prepa- 
red and  fold  by  Keyfer.  So  great 
was  the  reputation  of  this  pill,  that 
the  fecret  was  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  diredions  for 
preparing  it  publilhed  by  autho- 
rity. 

The  procefs  here  defcribed  is 
much  lefs  operofe  than  that  deliver- 
ed by  Mr  Keyfer,  and  furnifhes  a 
true  acetated  quickfilver.. 

HYDRARGYI^US  CALCI^ 

NATUS. 

Londi 

•  Calcined  ^kkfiher. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound, 

Expofe  the  quickfilver,  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  glafs  cucurbit,  to  an 
heat  of  about  600  degrees,  in  a 
fand  bath,  till  it  becomes  a  red 
powder. 

This  preparation,  as  thus  or- 
dered, is  a  very  tedious  one,  re- 

quiring 
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cient  tofeparate  themercoiyper* 
fcdly  from  the  acid  .-  then  wifli 
the  powder  wiih  pare  water,  aod 
dry  it. 


quiriDg  feveral  months  to  complete 
it  in.  As  the  free  accefs  of  frefli 
air  promotes  the  calcination,  the 
quickfilver  ought  to  be  ezpofed  to 
the  heat  in  a  broad  (hallow  veiTel 
and  not  in  a  cucurbit.  To  this, 
objeAions  have,  howeTer,  been 
made,  faying,  that,  if  the  heat  be 
accidentally  raifed  too  high,  part 
of  the  quickfilver  would  evaporate, 
which,  when  a  cucurbit  is  ufed, 
l^eing  condenfed  in  the  neck  of  the 
veffeT,  falls  down  again  into  the 
cucurbit. 

This  preparation  is  highly  e- 
fteemed  in  venereal  cafes,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  moft  efficacious 
and  certain  of  all  the  meccurials. 
It  may  be  advantageoufly  given  in 
conjun^ion  with  opiates  :  a  bolus 
or  pill,  containing  from  half  a  grain 
to  two  grains  of  this  calx,  and  a 
quarter,  half  a  grain,  or  more,  of 
opium,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
warm  aromatic  ingredient,  may  be 
taken  every  night.  Thus  mana- 
ged, it  ads  mildly,  though  power- 
iully,  as  an  alterative  and  diapho- 
retic ;  given  by  itfelf  in  larger 
dofes,  as  four  or  five  grains,  it 
\  proves  a  rough  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic. 

HYDRARGYRUS    PRJECIPl- 
TATUS    CINEREUS,    vulgo 
PULVIS  MERCURII  CINE- 
.  REUS. 
Edtn. 
jfjb  coloured  precipitate  of  quickfiher^ 
commonly     called     /iflhcoloured 
powder  of  mercury. 

Take  6f 
Quickfilver, 

Dilute      nitrous     acid»     equal 
weights. 

Mix  them  fo  as  to  diiTolve  the 
quickfilver ;  dilute  the  folution 
with  pure  water,  and  add  water 
of  ammonia  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 


In    this    procefs,    the    nitrated 
quickfilver    is    decompofcd ;    the 
precipitate,  therefore,  is  a  cafz  of 
mercury,  and  the  clear  liquor  a 
folution    of    nitrous    anunooiac. 
There  are  feveral  niceties  to  be 
obferved  in  conducing  this  procefs. 
If  we  employ  too  fmaU  a  propor- 
tion of  acid,  and  affift  the  foladon 
by  heat,  the  folution  will  contain 
an  excefs  of  calx  capable  of  being 
fep^rated  by  the  water  ;  and  the 
whole  precipitate  from  fuch  a  folu* 
tion  would  be  of  a  white  colour. 
If,  on  the  other  band»  we  emplof 
too  large  a  proportion  of  acicl,  tbe 
mercury  is  then  io  far  calcined  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  diflblved  bf 
the  volatile  alkali :  and  this  might 
happen  in  proportion  as  the  quan- 
tity ihould  be  fuperabnndant    to 
the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  The 
ufe  of  the  water  is  to  diflblve  the 
nitrous  ammoniac  as  faft  as  it  is 
-formed,    and    thereby   prevent   it 
from  falling  down  and  mixing,  with 
the  precipitate.     It  is  neceflarj  to 
employ  the  pureft  water. 

The  Pu/vis  mereurii  cmemu  has 
of  late  years  been  much  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  venereal  aJEx- 
tions.  From  the  teftimony  of  Dr 
Home,  and  feveral-  other  prac- 
titioners, it  is  doubtlefs  a  very 
valuable  preparation  of  mercury. 
It  may  be  given  in  a  bolus,  in  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  fix  or 
feven  grains  :  the  dofe  being  gra- 
dually increafed  according  to  iu 
effeas. 
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HYDKARGYRUS 
CRETA, 

Lnd. 
'   S^ekJUvo  and  Chalk. 

Take  of 

Farified  quickfilver,  three  oun- 
ces ; 
Powdered  chalk,  five  ounces. 

^ub  thtm  together  until  the  glo- 
bules difappear. 

TRis  preparation  had  no  place 
in  the  former  editions  of  the  Loti-, 
don  Pharmacopceia.  A  prepara- 
tiooy  nearly  finiilar  indeed,  under 
the  title  of  Mercurius  alkalifatus, 
jn  which  crabs'-eyes  were  employ- 
ed inftead  of  chalk,  had  a  place  in 
-  |be  old  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia,  but  was  rejedted 
from  the  edition  of  1744,  and  has 
never  again  been  reltored.  One 
reafon  fbr  rejcdbng  it  was  its  being 
Kable  to  grofs  abufe  in  the  prepara- 
tion, by  the  addition  of  fome  inter- 
medium,  facilitating  the  union  of 
Saercury  with  the  abforbent  earth, 
but    diminifhing    or    altering    its 

Ewer.  The  prefcnt  preparation  is 
ble  to  the  fame  objedion.  Some» 
liowever,  are  of  opinion,  that  when 
duly  prepared,  it  is  an  ufeful  alter- 
luive.  But  there  can  be  little 
|}5abt,  that  the  abforbent  earth,  by 
deftroying  acid  in  the  alimentary 
panal,  will  diminiih  the  activity  of 
^e  mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUS    MURIA- 
TUS. 
Lond.  •• 
Murtatcd  ^lickfilvtr. 

Take  of       > 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  \ 

Vitriolic  acid,  thirty  ounces  ; 

Dried  fea-falt,  four  poands. 
Mix  the  qukkfilver  with  the  acid, 

)A  ^,  glafs-veflU,  and  boil  in  a 


fand-heat  until  the  matter  ht 
dried.  Mix  it  when  cold,  with 
the  fea-falt  in  a  glafs-veffel ;  then 
fublime  in  a  glafs  cucurbite,  with 
a  heat  gradually  railed.  Laftly, 
let  the  lublimed  matter  be  fepara« 
ted  from  the  fcorise^ 

HYHRARGYRUS      MURIA- 
TUS   CORROSIVUS,  vulgo 
MERCURIUS      SUBLIMA. 
TUS  CORROSIVUS. 

Ed  in. 
Muriared  coir  Jive  ^icifiiver^  toitw 
monly  called  Subiimate  tgrrofive 
Mtrcury, 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 
Dilute  nitrous  acid,  of  each  fout 

ounces ; 
Dry  fea-falt. 

Dried  vitriolated  iron,  of  each 
five  ounces. 

DifTolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  ni- 
trous acid,  and  evaporate  the  fo- 
lution  to  a  white  and  thorough* 
ly  dry  mafs ;  then  add  tne  fea* 
fait  and  vitriolated  iron.  Having 
ground  and  mixed  them  well  to- 
getherj  put  the  whole  into  a 
phial,  one  half  of  which  they 
ought  to  fill ;  then  fublime  in 
fand,  firft  with  a  gentle,  but  af- 
terwards with  an  increafed  heau 

The  fnblimate  prepared  by 
either  of  thefe  methods  is  the 
fame ;  they  both  confift  only  of 
quickfilver  and  the  acid  of  the 
fea-falt  united  together,  the  other 
ingredients  being  of  no  farther 
ufe  in  this  procefs,  than  as  con- 
venient and  proper  intermedia 
for  facilitating  the  union  of  the 
quickfilver  with  the  muriatic 
acid. 

Our    apothecaries    rarely,    and 

few  even  of  the  chemifis,  attempt 

the  making   of   this  preparation 

themfelves ; 
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tbetxijfelves  $  greateft  part  of  what 
is  ttfcd  among  us  comes  from  Ve- 
nice and  Holland.  This  foreign 
fublimate  has  been  reported  to  be 
adulterated  with  arfenic.  Several 
cbemifts  have  denied  the  pofCbilicy 
of  this  union,  faying  that  arfenic 
and  corroiive  fublimate  will  not 
arife  together  in  fublimation.  This 
may  be  true  or  not,  but  furely  the 
fublimate  may  be  mixed  with  arfe- 
nic after  the  fublimation.  Various 
methods  have  been  given  for  de- 
teding  this  adulteration;  none  of 
them,  however,  are  to  be  depend- 
ed on,  except  the  following.  Let 
fome  of  the  fublimate,  powdered 
in  a  glafs-mortar,  be  well  mixed 
with  twice  its  weight  of  black  flux, 
and  a  little  filings  or  fhavings  of 
iron ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  cru- 
cible capable  of  holding  four  or 
five  times  as  much  ;  give  a  gra- 
dual fire  till  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
and  then  haftily  increafe  it  to  a 
wbite  heat.  If  no  fumes  of  a  gar- 
lic fmcU  can  be  perceived  during 
the  proccfs,  and  if  the  particles  of 
iron  retain  their  form,  without  any 
of  them  having  been  melted,  wc 
may  be  fure  that  the  mixture  con- 
tains no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a  moft  violent  cor- 
rofive,  foon  corrupting  and  de- 
ftroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
it  toucbes.  A  folution  of.  about  a 
drachm  of  it  in  a  quart  of  water  is 
ufed  for  keeping  down  proiid  fie(h, 
and  clcanfing  foul  ulcers ;  and  a 
iBore  dilute  folution  as  a  cofmetic, 
and  for  deftroying  cutaneous  in^ 
feds.  But  a  great  deal  of  caution 
is  requifite  eve^  in  thefe  external 
ules  of  it. 

Some  have  ncverthelefs  ventured 
to  eive  a  tenth  or  an  eight  of  a  grain 
of  It  internally.  Boerhaave  relates, 
that  if  a  grain  of  it  be  difTolved  in 
an  ounce  or  more  of  watrr,  and  a 
drachm  of  this  folution^  fweetened 


with  fyrup  of  violets,  .be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  it  will  prove 
efficacious  in  many  diftempers 
thought  incnrable ;  but  he  parti- 
cularly  cautions  us  not  to  venture 
upon  it,  unlefs  the  method  of  ma* 
naging  it  be  well  known. 

Sublimate,  difTolved  in  rinons 
fpirit,  has  been  given  internally  in 
larger  dofes  ;  from  a '  quarter  of 
a  grain  to  half  a  grain.  This  me- 
thod of  ufing  it  was  brought  into 
repute  by  Baron  Van  Swieten  at 
Vienna,  efpecially  for  venereal  ma« 
ladies  ;  and  feveral  trials  of  it  have 
alfo  been  made  in  this  kingdom 
with  fuccefs.  Eight  grains  of  the 
fublimate  are  difTolved  in  fixteen 
ounces  of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  or 
proof  fpirit ;  the  reftified  fpirit  dif- 
folves  it  more  perfedly,  and  feems 
to  make  the  medicine  milder  in  its 
operation  than  the  proof  fpirit  of 
the  original  prcfcription  of  Van 
Swieten.  Of  this  folution,  from 
one  or  two  fpoonfula,  that  is»  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  gi- 
ven twice  a-day,  and  continued  till 
all  the  fymptoms  are  removed  ; 
obferving  to  ufe  a  low  diet,  with 
plentiful  dilution,'  othepwife  the 
fublimate  is  apt  to  purge,  and  gripe 
feverely.  It  generally  purges  more 
or  lefs  at  the  beginning,  but  after- 
wards feems  to  operate  chiefly  by 
uripe  and  perfpiration. 

CALOMELAS. 

Lond, 

CaiomeL 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfUver,  one  pound; 
Purified   quickfilver,  nine  oun« 
ces. 

Rub  them  together  till  the  globules 
difappear,  and  then  fablime  ibe 
mafs.  In  the  fame  manner  re* 
peat,  the  fublimatir^  four  times. 
Afterwards  rub  the  matter  into 
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a  vexy  fine  powder*  and  wafh  it 
by  pouring  on  boiling  diftilled 
water* 

HYDRARGYRUS  MURIA- 
TUS  MITIS,  vulgo  CALO- 
MELAS.  five  MERCURIUS 
DULCIS. 

Edin. 
JMiid   Muriated    ^ickfilver^    com- 
monly  called  Calomd^  or  !i'-Mett 
Mercury, 

Take  of 

MuriAted   corrofive  quickfilvcr, 

reduced  to  a  powder  in  a  glafs 

mortar,  four  ounces ; 
Pure  <iuickfilver,  thr-ee  ounces 
- ' '  and  a  half. 
jMix  them  well  together,  by  long 
trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marble 
ZDortar>  until  the  quickfilver 
•  .  ceafes  to  appear.  Put  the 
powder  into  an  oblong  pliial, 
of  fuch  a  fize,  that  only  one- 
third  of  it  may  be  filled  ;  and 
let  the  glafs  in  fand,  that  the 
inafs  may  fublime.  After  the 
fublimation  break  tlie  glafs, 
and  the  red  powder  which  is 
found  in  its  bottom,  with  the 
whitiih  one  that  (licks  about 
the  neck  being  thrown  away, 
let  the  remaining  mafs  be  fub- 
limed  again  three  or  four  times, 
and  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
^powder. 

The  tritaration  of  corrofive 
Sublimate  with  quickfilver  is  a 
very  noxious  operation :  for  it 
is  almoft  impoITible,  by  any  care, 
to  prevent  the  lighter  particles 
from  rifing  fo  as  to  affed  the 
operator's  eyes  and  mouth.  It 
is  nevcrthelefs  of  the  utmoft 
^onfequence,  that  the  ingredi* 
ents  be  perfedly  united  before 
-  the  fublimation  is  begun.  It  is 
ficccflary    to    pulverife    the   fub- 
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limate  before  the  mercury  is 
added  to  it  ;  but  this  may  be 
fafely  performed,  with  a  Tittle 
caution;  efpecially  if  during  the 
pulverifation  the  matter  be  now 
and  then  fprinkled  with  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine :  this  addition  does 
not  at  all  impede  the  union  of 
th«  ingredients,  or  prejudice  the 
fublimation  :  it  will  be  convenient 
not  to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fub- 
liming  ve/fel  with  a  cap  of  paper 
at  fird  (as  is  ufually  pradlifed) 
but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture 
begins  to  fublime,  that  the  fpirit 
may  efcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs 
deferves  particular  attention ;  and 
the  more  fo,  as  a  miftaken  theory 
herein  has  been  produdlive  of  fc- 
veral  errors  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  mercurials  in  ^gene- 
ral. It  is  fuppofed,  that  the 
dulcifkation,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
mer-curius  corrqfivus,  is  owing  to 
the  fpiculs  or  fharp  points,  on 
which  its  corrofivenefs  depends, 
being  broken  and  worn  off  by  the 
frequent  fublimations.  If  this 
opinion  were  juft,  the  corrofive 
would  become  mild,  without  any 
addition,  barely  by  repeating  (he 
fublimation;  but  this  is  contrary 
to  all  experience.  The  abate- 
ment of  the  corrofive  quality  of 
the  fublimate  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  combination  of  as  much  frefii 
mercury  as'  is  capable  of  being 
united  with  it ;  and  by  whatever 
means  this  combination  be  effe<!t- 
€d,  the  preparation  will  be  fvtf- 
ficiently  dulcified.  Triture  and 
digeilion  promote  the  union  of 
the  two,  while  fublimation  tends 
rather  to  difunite  them.  The 
prudent  operator,  therefore,  will 
not  be  folicitous  about  feparating 
fuch  mercurial  globules  as  appear 
di(lin<fl  after  the  firft  fublimation  2 
he  will  endeavour  rather  to  coro- 
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toinc  tbcm  with  the  reH,  hy 
repeating  the  triture  and  digef- 
tion. 

The  College  of  Wirtcmbcrg 
require  their  mercuriui  dulcts  to 
be  only  twice  fubllmed  ;  and 
the  Auguftan,  but  once  ;  and 
Neumann  propofes  making  it  di- 
reftly  by  a  fingle  fublimation, 
from  the  ingredients  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  by  only  taking 
the  quickjGilver  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion. 

If  the  medicine  made  after  eir 
ther  of  ihefc  methods,  ftiniild 
prove  in  any  degree, acrid,  water 
boiled  on  it  for  fome  time  will 
difTolve  and  feparaie  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The 
marks  of  the  preparation  being 
fufficiently  dulcified  are  its  being 
perfectly  ipfipid  to  the  tafte,  and 
indiflbluble  by  long  boiling  in  wa- 
ter. Whether  the  water, '  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  has 
taken  up  any  part  o^  it,  may  be 
known  by  dropping  into  the  liquor 
a  ley  of  any  alkaline  fait :  if  the 
decoftion  has  any  mercurial  im- 
pregnation, it  will  grow  turbid  on 
this  addition  ;  if  otherwife,  it 
will  continue  limpid.  But  "here 
fare  muft  be  taken  not  to  be 
deceived  by  awy  txcraneous  faline 
matter  in  the  water  itfelf :  miofl: 
of  the  common  fpring  waters 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of 
alkalies,  and  therefore,  for  ex- 
periments of  this  kind,  dillilled 
water  or  rain  water  ought  to  be 
ufed. 

This  name  of  Calomel^  thouE;h 
for  a  confiderable^  time  banifued 
from  our  beft  pharmacopoeias,  is 
again  reftpred  by  the  London 
College. 

Coi^jmeU  or  m*rcurius  dulcis^ 
may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
pioft  ufeful  of  the  mercurial 
preparations ;    and    it    may    be 


eftimated  as  holding  an  interme* 
diate  place  between  the  bydrar- 
gyrus  acetatuSf  or  the  mildeft  of 
the  faline  preparations,  and  the 
hydrurgyrus  niunaiui^  or  torrolive 
fublimate,  one  of  the  mofl.  acrid 
ot  them. 

HYDRARGYiRUS    MURIA- 
TUS  MITIS. 

Lond. 
Mild  muriated  ^*iciJHvcr. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 
Dilute  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half 
a  pound. 

Mix  in  a  glafs  veflel,  and  fet  it 
afide  until  the  quickfilver  be 
difTolved.  Let  them  boil,  that 
the  fait  may  be  difTolved. 
Pour  out  the  boiling  liquor 
into  a  glafs  veffel,  containing  a 
boiling  hot  folution  of  four 
ounces  of  fea  fait  in  eight  pines 
of  water. 

After  a  white  powder  has  fub* 
fided  to  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel^  let  the  liquor  fwimming 
at  the  top  be  poured  off,  and 
the  remaining  powder  be  walh- 
ed  till  it  becomes  infipid,  with 
frequent  affufions  of  hot  water ; 
then  dried  on  blotting  paper 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

HYDRARGYRUS    MURIA- 

TUS  PKJECIPITATUS. 

Edin. 

FrecipUated  muriated  ^ticifilver. 

Take  of 

Dilute  nitrous  acid|  eight  oun* 

ces; 

Qiiickfilver,  eight  ounces  or  a 

little  more. 

Pour  them  into  a  chemical  phial 

loofely  covered,  and  kt   them 

(land  for  an  hoar,  avoiding  the 

vapours.    Afterwards  place  the 

phial 
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phial'  in  a  fand-bath  for  four 
hours,  gradually  increafing  the 
faeat'tiil  the  mixture  boils  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
frefjuently  (baking  the  vefTel 
occalionally.  If  the  quickfilver 
be  all  diffolved,  it  will  be  r.e- 
c^iTary  to  add  more,  that  the 
folution  may  be  a  perfectly  faiu- 
rated  one.  This  folution  mull 
be-  poured  boiling  hot  into 
another  veffel,  containing  a  boil- 
ing hot  folution  of  four  ounces 
and  an  half  of  fca  fait  in  eight 
pounds  of  water.  The  mixture 
muft  be  performed  quickly, 
and  wfi*fc  a  brifk  agitation  of 
the  veffel  in  which  it  is  made. 
When  the  precipitate  has  fub- 
fidedy  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
wafli  the  precipitate  well  by 
frequent  additions  of  boiling^ 
Water  and  fubfequent  decanta- 
tk)ns»  until  no  faline  tafte  is  per- 
ceptible. 

This  preparation  had  a  place 
in  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copceiasy  under  the  name  of 
Mercurius  dulch  practpitatus  /  but 
the  procefs  as  now  given  is 
fomcwha^  altered,  being  that  of 
Mr  Scheele  of  Sweden,  who  has 
recommended  this  as  an  eafy  and 
expeditious  method  of  preparing 
fweet  mercury  or  calomel. 

It  appears  from  feveral  tefts, 
that  this  precipitate  is  equal  in 
every  refpeft  to  that  prepared  by 
the  preceding  proceffes  :  it  is  left 
trottblefonrie  and  expenfive,  and 
the  operator  is  not  cxpofcd'to  the 
noxious  dud  arifing  from  the  tri- 
ture  of  the  quickfilver  with"  the 
corrofive  fublimate,  which  necef^ 
farily  happens  by  the  common  me- 
tnod.  The  powder  is  alfo  finer 
than  can  be  made  from  tlie  com- 


mon fublimed  fweet  mercury  by 
any  trituration  whatever.  The 
clear  liquor  (landing  over  the  pre- 
cipitate, is  a  folution  of  cubic  or 
rhomboidal  nitre. 

Mercurius  du/cts^  which  may 
be  con(idered  as  precifely  the 
fame  with  the  caiomefas  and 
by  drar gyrus  muriatus  mi'thf  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  bell  and 
fafeft  preparations  of  this  mineral, 
when  intended  to  a6l  as  a  quick 
and  general  llimulant.  Many  of 
the  more  elaborate  proceffes  are 
no  other  than  attempts  to  produce 
from  mercury  fuch  a  medicine  as 
this  really  is.  The  dofe,  recom- 
mended by  fome  for  raidng  a  fa- 
ll vaticn,  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or 
pills,  every  night  or  oftencr,  till 
the  ptyalifm  begins.  As  an  al- 
terant and  diaphoretic,  it  has 
been  given  in  dofes  of  fivt  or  fir 
grains;  a  purgative  being  occa- 
lionally interpofed,  to  prevent 
its  affefting  the  moutli.  It 
anfwers,  however,  much  better 
when  given  in  fmaller  quantities, 
as  one,  two,  or  three  grains 
every  morning  and  evening,  in 
conjuridion  with  fuch  fubftanccs 
as  determine  its  adlion  to  the  (kin, 
as  the  cxtra^  or  refln  of  guaia- 
cum  ;  the  patient  at  the  fame  time 
keeping  warm,  and  drinking  li- 
berally of  warm,  diluent  liquors. 
By  this  method  of  managing  it, 
pb(linate  cutaneous  and  venereal 
diftempers  have  been ,  fuccefsfuUy 
cured,  without  any  remarkable  in- 
creafe  of  the  fenfible  evacuations. 
It  is  f'^metimcs,  however,  difficult 
to  meafure  its  cffeds  in  this  way  ; 
and  it  is  fo  very  apt  to  run  off 
by  the  inteftines,  that  we  can 
feldom  adminiffer  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  produce  ihofc  per- 
manent effcfts  which  are  often 
required^ 
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required^  and  ^hich  we  are  able 
to  do  by  other  preparations.  It 
has  been  lately  propofed  to  rub 
the  gams  and  iniide  of  the  mouth 
with  this  preparation^  as  a  ready 
and  effe^ual  mrethod  of  produ- 
cing falivation:  this  pradlice  has 
been  particularly  recommended  in 
the  internal  hydrocephalus,  where 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  excite 
a  falivation  by  other  means ;  but 
its  advantages  are  not  fully -con- 
firmed by  experience :  and  the 
good  effe^s  of  mercury  in  hy- 
drocephalus, are  rather  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  mercury,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  fyftem  in 
an  adive  (late,  and  thus  promo- 
ting abforption,  than  to  the  dif- 
charge  by  falivation. 

HYDRARGYRUS  NITRATUS 
RUBER. 

Lond, 

Red  nitrated  ^ichjilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  qulckdlver. 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  pound ; 

Muriatic  acid,  one  drachm. 
Mix   in   a  glafs  vefFel,   and   'dif- 

folve  the  quickfilver  in  a  fand- 

bath  ;  then  raife  the  fire  until 

,the  matter  be  formed  into  red 

cryftals. 

HYDRARGYRUS  NITRA- 
TUS  RUBER,  vulgo  M:ER- 
CU  KlUS  PRiECIPlTATUS 
RUBER. 

Edin. 

Red  mtraied  ^'kkjker,' common- 
ly  called  Red  precipitated  Mer- 
cury, 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 


Dilute  nitrous'acldy  of  each  one 
pound. 
Let  the  quickfilver  be  diflblTed 
in  the  acid,  and  then  let  the 
folution  be  evaporated  to  a 
white  dry  mafs.  This  bteing 
beat  into  a  powder,  muft  be 
put  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  and 
fubjeded  to  a  fire  gradually 
increafed,  continually  ftirring 
the  mafs  with  a  glafs  rod,  that 
it  may  be  equally  heated,  till 
a  fn>all  quantity  of  it  taken 
out  in  a  glafs  fpoon  and  al- 
lowed to  cool,  afTumes  the  form 
of  fiiining  red  fquamae ;  when 
the  veHel  is  to  be  renfio.Ted  from 
the  fire.  '> 

Ths  muriatic  acid  in.  the 
menftruum,  ordered  in  the  firft 
procefs,  difpofes  the  nacrcurial 
calx  to  afTume  the  bright 
fparkling  look  admired  in  .  it ; 
which,  though  perhaps  no  ad- 
vantage to  it  as  a  medicine, 
ought  neverthelefs  to  be  infifted 
on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark 
of  its  goodnefs  and  ftrength* 
As  foon  as  the  matter  has  gained 
this  appearance,  it  fhould  be 
immediately  removed  from  the 
fire,  otherwtfe  it  will  fo^  lofe  it 
again. 

This  precipitate  is  an  efcharo* 
tic,,  and  with  this  intention  it  is 
frequently  employed  by  the  fur- 
geons,  for  conAimtng  fungoat 
flefh  in  ulcers,  and  the  like  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  fubjedl  to  great  un- 
certainty in  point  of  ftrengtk; 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhalingf 
accorcitng  to  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  fire.  The  betl 
criterion  of  its  ftrength,  a.s  already 
obferved,  'is  its  brilliant  appear- 
ance ;  which  is  alfo  the  mark  of 
its  genuinenefs  :  if  mixed  with 
minium,    which    it    is   fometimes 
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faid  to  ht,  the  duller  hue  \rill  dif- 
coTer  the  abufe.  This  admix- 
tare  may  be  more  certainly  de- 
tected by  means  of  Hre :  the 
mercurial  part  will  totally  eva- 
porate, leaving  the  minium  be- 
hind. 

Some   have  ventured    to    give 
tbis  medicine  internally,  in  vene- 
real,   icrofnlous,    and    other   ob- 
ftinate  chronic  diforders,  in  dofes 
of  two  or  three  grains,  or  more. 
But    certainly    the    milder    mer- 
curials,   properly    managed,    are 
*  capable  of  anfwering  all  that  can 
be   expe^cd   from   this ;    without 
occafioning   violent  anxieties,  tor- 
mina of  the  bowels,  and  (imilar 
ill   confequcnces,   which   the    beft 
management  can  fcarcely  prevent 
this    corrofive  -.preparation    from 
fometimes  inducing.    The  chemifts 
have     contrived     many    methods 
of   correcting    and    rendering    it 
milder,  by  di veiling  it  of  a  por- 
tion  of  the  acid  ,   but  to  no  very 
good     purpofe,     as     they    either 
leave  the  medicine  dill   too   cor- 
roftve,    or    render    it    fimilar    to 
others  which  ar^  procurable  at  an 
cader  rate. 

q\LX  HYDRARGYRI 

ALBA. 

Lond. 

White  Calx  of  ^Ickjilver. 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfilvcr, 
Sal  ammoniac, 

Water  oi kali,  each  half-a  pound. 
.  Diflblve  firft  the  fal  ammoniac, 
afterwards  the  muriated  quick- 
filver  tu  diflilled  water,  and  add 
the  water  of  kali.  Wafli  jhe 
precipitated  powder  until  it  be- 
comes infipid.  • 

This  preparation  is  ufed  chief- 
ly  in   ointments':    fpr  which   in- 


tention,  its  fine   white  colour  is 
no  fmall  recommendation. 

HYDRARGYRUS  CUM  SUL- 

PHURE.. 

L'jtid, 

^ftckfilver  with  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Flowers   of  fulphur,   each   one- 
pound. 
Rub  them  together  until  the  glo*. 

bules  difappear. 

HYDRARGYRUS  SULPHU- 
RATUS  NIGER,  vulgo  iE- 
THIOPS  MINERALIS. 

Edin. 

Black  fal phurated  ^kkfilver^  com* 

monly  called  Etbiopt  MmeraL 

Take  of 
Quick  filvcr, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  each  equal 
weights. 

Grind  them  together  In  a  glafs  or 
(lone  mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle, 
till  the  mercurial  globules  total- 
ly difappear. 

An  Ethiops  is  made  alfo  with  a 
double  quantity  of 'mercury.  ' 

,  Thb  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  much  facilitated 
by  the  afllftancc  of  a  littl-  warmth. 
Some  are  accudomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a  very  expeditious 
manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur 
in  an  iron  ladle,  then  adding  the 
quickfilver,  and  ftirring  ..them  to- 
gether till  the  mixture  be  com- 
pleted. The  fmall  degree  of  heat 
here  fufTicient,  cannot  reafonably 
be'fuppofed  to  do  any  injury  to 
fubftances  which  have  already  un- 
dergone much  greater  fires,  not 
only  In  the  extraftion  from  tl)eir 
ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica- 
tions of  them  dlrc(5tcd  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia. 
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cury  may  have  its  activity  varied  in 
the  fame  manner  :  that  when 
pcrfe^ly  fatiated  with  fulphur,  it 
may  be  inert,  and  that  when  the 
quantity  of  tulphur,  is  more  and 
■more  ielTened,  the  compound  may 
hate  greater  and  greater  degrees 
of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mercu- 
rials. 

Cinnabar  is  fome times  u(ed  in 
fumigations  againft  venereal  wlcers 
in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Half  a»  drachm  of  it  burnt,  and  the 
fume  being  taken  in  with  the 
breath,  has  occafioned  a  violent 
falivalion.  This  efFedt  is  by  no 
means  owing  to  the  medicine  as 
cinnabar :  when  fet  on  fire,  it  is 
no  longer. a  mixture  of  mercury 
and  fulphur ;  but  mercury  refol- 
Ved  into  fume,  and  blended  in  part 
with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  in 
either  of  which  circumstances  this 
mineral,  ks  we  have  already  ob- 
fcrvcd,  has  very  powerful  efFedls. 

HYDRARGYRUS    VITRIO- 

LATUS. 

Lend, 

Vttrlolated  ^ickjiher. 

Take  of  , 
.  Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  fifteen  ounces. 

Mix  in  a  glafs  veflel,  and  heat 
them  by  degrees,  until  they 
unite  into  a  white  mafs,  which  is 
10  be  perfedly  dried  with  a 
ftrong  fire.  This  matter,  on 
the  aiFufion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  hot  diftilled  water,  immedi- 
ately becomes  yellow,  and  falls 
to  powder.  Rub  th^  powder 
carefully  with  this  water  in  a 
glais  mortar.  After  the  pow- 
licr  has  fubfided,  pour  off  the 
water;  and,  adding  more  diilil- 
led  water  fevcral  times,  wafh  the 
jEaatter  till  ic  becomes  inlipid. 


HYDRARGYRUS  VITRIO- 
LATUS  FLAVUS,  vulgo 
TURPETHUM  MINEt^A- 
LE. 

Edin, 

TelIo*tv  vitriolated  ^a'ckfilver^  conOr 
monly  called  TurLitB  MmcraL 

Take  of 

-Qnickfilver,  four  ounces  J 
Vitriolic  acid,  eight  ounces. 
Cautioufly  mix  them  together,  and 
diilil  in  a  retort,  placed  in  a 
fand-furnace,  to  drynefs  ;  the 
'  white  calx,  which  is  left  at  the 
bottom,  being  ground  to  pow- 
der, mull  be  tht'Own  into  warm 
water.  It  immediately' affumei 
a  yellow  colour,  but  muft  afctr- 
wards  betpurified  by  repeated 
ablutions. 

The  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid 
formerly  directed,  was  double  Co 
that  now  employed  by  th^  Edin* 
burgh  College.  The  redu^ion 
made  in  this  article  greatly 
facilitates  the  procefs;  and  the 
proportions  of  the  London  CoL 
lege  are  perhap's  preferable. 

Boerliaave  direfts  this  prepare* 
tion  to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs, 
llowly  heated,  and  then  placed  im- 
mediately on  burning  coals  :  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  the  fumes^ 
which  are  extremely  nozioos. 
This  method  will  fucceed  very 
well  with  a  little  addrefs  whexk  the 
ingredienLs  arc  in  f mall  quantity : 
but  where  the  mixture  is  large,  it 
is  better  to  ufe  a  retort,  placed  in 
a  iand-furnace,  with  a  recipient 
luted  to  it,  containing  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water.  Great  cdre 
ihould  be  taken,  when  the  vitriolic 
acid  begins  to  bubble,  that  the 
heat  be  (teadily  kept  up,  without 
at  all  increafing  it  till  the  ebullu 
tion  ceafes,  when  the  fire  (hould 
be  augmenied  to  the  QtmoCk  de« 
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gree*  that  as  much  as  poffible  of  the 
redundant  acid  may  be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exfic- 
cated,  it  proves  a  cauftic  falt»  which 
in  the  ablution  with  water  will  al- 
moft  all  diflbWe,  leaving  only  a  lit- 
tle quantity  of  turbith  :  the  more 
of  the  acid  that  has  been  diflipated^ 
the  lefs  of  the  remaining  mercury 
^11  diflblve,  and  confequently  the 
3rield  of  turbith  will  be  greater : 
fire  expelling  only  fuch  part  of  the 
acid  as  is  not  completely  fatiated. 
with  mercury,  while  water  takes 
up»  always,  along  with  the  acid,  a 
proportional  quantity  of  the  mer- 
<avy  jtfelf.  Even  when  the  matter 
has  been  ftrongly  calcined,  a  part 
will  ftill  be.foluble  :  this  evidently 
appears,  on  pouring  into  the  wa(h- 
,  ings  a  little  folution  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  whiph  will  throw  down  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  yellow  preci- 
pitate, greatly  refembling  the  tur- 
bith, except  that  it  is  lefs  violent  in 
operation. 

Erom  this  experiment,  it  appears 
tbat  the  bed  method  of  edulcora- 
ting this  powder,  is,  by  impregna- 
ting the  water,  intended  to  be  ufed 
in  Its  ablution,  widi  a  determined 
proportion  of  fixt  alkaline  fait :  for 
by  this  means,  the  waflied  turbith 
Vill  not  only  turn  out  greater  in 
quantity,  but,  what  is  of  more  con- 
fequence,  will  have  an  equal  degree 
of  ftrength  ;  a  circum(iance  which 
deferves  particularly  to  be  confi- 
dered,  efpecially  in  making  fuch 
preparations,  as,  from  an  error  in 
the  procefs,  may  prove  too  violent- 
ly corrofive  to  be  ufed  with  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  fafety.  It  is  ne- 
ceiTary  to  employ  warm  water,  if 
we  are  anxious  for  a  fine  colour. 
If  cold  water  be  ufed,  the  precipi- 
Ute  will  be  white. 
X  It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the 
fttperfluous  acid  be  here  abforbed 
from  tbp  mercury  by  the  alkaline 


fait ;  yet,  in  fome  circumftances^ 
this  acid  forfakes  that  fait,  to  unite 
with  mercury.  If  Tartarus  viirio* 
latuf^  pr  Kaii  mtrioiatum^  as  it  is 
now  called,  which  is  a  combination 
of  vitriolic  acid  with  fixt  alkalf,  be 
diflblved  in  water,  and  the  folution 
added  to  a  folution  of  mercury  in 
aquafortis,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  u- 
nite  with  the  mercury,  and  form 
with  it  a  turbith,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  (Irong  eme- 
tic, and  with  this  intention  operates 
the  moft  powerfully  of  all  the  mer- 
curials that  can  be  fafely  given  in- 
ternally. Its  action,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  primae  vix  ;  it  will 
fometimes  excite  a  falivatipn,  if  a 
purgative  be  not  taken  foon  after 
it.  This  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  other 
venereal  cafes,  where  there  is  a  great 
flux  of  humours  to  the  parts.  Its 
chief  ufe  at  prefent  is  in  fwellings 
of  the  tefticle  from  a  venereal  af- 
fed^ion  ;  and  it  feems  not  only  to 
a^  as  a  mercurial>  but  alfo,  by  the 
fevere  vomiting  it  occafipns,  to  per« 
form  the  office  of  a  difcutient,  by 
accelerating  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  parts  affeded.  It  is  faid  like- 
wife  to  have  .been  employed  with 
fuccefs,  in  robuft  conlUtutions,  a- 
gain  (I  leprous  diforders,  and  obfti- 
nate  glandular  obftrudions  :  the 
dole  is  from  two  grains  to  fix  or 
eight.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of 
a  grain  or  two  as  an  alterative  and  % 
diaphoretic,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
tTie  Hydrar gyrus  calcinatus  already 
fpoken  of.  Dr  Hope  has  founds 
that  the  turbith  mineral  is  the 
mod  convenient  errhine  he  has  had 
bccafion  to  employ.   . 

This  medicine  was  lately  recom- 
mended as  the  moft  effedtual  pre- 
fervative  againft  the  hydrophobia* 
It  has  been  alleged  there  are  feve- 
ral  examples  of  its  preventing  mad- 
F  nea 
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iiefs  in  dogs  which  had  been  bitten; 
and  fomc,  of  its  performing  a  cnrc 
after  the  madnef&sWas  begun.  From 
fix  or  feven  grains  to  a  fcniplc  may 
be  given  every  day,  or  every  fccond 
day,  for  a  little  time,  and  repeated 
at  the  two  or  three  fucceeding  fulls 
and  changes  of  the  moon.  Some 
few  trials  have  like  wife  been  made 
on  human  fubjefls  bitten  by  mad 
dogs  ;  and  in  thefe  alfo  the  tar- 
bitliy  ufed  either  as  an  emetic  or  al- 
terative, feemed  to  have  good  ef- 
fcas. 

The  wafhings  of  turbith  mineral 
are  ufed  by  fome,  externally,  for  the 
icure  of  the  itch,  and  other  cuta- 
neous foulnfiifes.  In  fome  cafes, 
mercurial  lotions  may  be  proper, 
but  they  are  always  to  be  ufed  with 
great  caution ;  this  is  by  no  means 
an  eligible  one,  as  being  extremely 
unequal  in  point  pf  ftrcngth  j  more 
or  lefs  of  the  mercury  being  drflbl- 
ved,  as  has  been  obfcryed  above, 
according  to  the  degree  of  calci- 
nation. The  Pharmacopoeia  of  Pa- 
ris direds  a  nK:curial  wa(h  free 
from  this  inconvenience,  under  the 
title  of  jlqua  mercuria/js  or  Mt^rcu' 
rtus  Uquidus*  It  is  composed  of  one 
ounce  of  mercury,  diifolved  in  ^ 
fufficient  quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre^ 
and  diluted  with  thirty  ounces  of 
diftilled  water.  In  want  of  diftil- 
led  water,  rain-water  may  be  ufed ; 
but  of  fpring -waters  there  are  very 
few  which  will  mix  with  the  mer- 
curial folution,  without  growing 
turbid,  and  precipitating  part  of  the 
percury. 

SOLUTIO  MERCURIALIS 

SIMPLLX. 

Jo.  Jac.  Flenck, 

Simple  Mtriurtai So/ution, 

tfakc  of 

Pureft  quickfilvcr,  one  drachm  ; 
pum  arabicy  two  drachms^ 


Rub  them  ia  a  ftoiM  mortar,  add^ 

ing  by  littVe  and  Kttk  drilled 

water  of  fumitory,  till  the  mer- 

cury  thoroughly  diiappear  ia  ths 

mucilage. 

Having  beat  and  mixed  tbcm  tiUH 

^  roughly,  add,  by  degrees,  and  at 

the  fame  time  rubbing  die  wbqia 

together, 

Syrup    of   keraes,    half    an 

ounce ; 
J>iftilled  water  of  ffumtorft 
eight  ounces. 

This  mixture  was  much  celebra- 
ted by  its  author  as  an  effednal 
preparation  of  mercury,^  unactend* 
ed  with  the  inconvenience  of  pro* 
ducing  a  falivation ;  and  be  imagi- 
ned that  this  depended  on  a  pecu- 
liar affinity  exiiiing  between  mer^ 
cury  and  mucilage.  H^nce  focb  a 
corjundHon,  the  hydrargyruni  gum* 
mofom,  as  it  has  been  ftyled,  has 
been  the  foundation  of  miztoreSf 
piirs,  fyrups,  and  feveral  other  for* 
muls,  that  were  ufed  in  extempo- 
raneous prefcripticn,  or  inferted  ia 
jdifferent  Pharmacopceias. 

JBy  a  long  continued  triture,  mer- 
cury feems  to  undergo  a  degree  of 
calcination;  at  lean  its  globolir 
appearance  is  not  to  be  difcemed 
by  the  beft  microfcope ;  its  colour 
is  converted  into  that  of  a  greyifh 
powder ;  and  from  the  inaiftiye  fnb- 
(Unce  in  its  globular  form,  it  is  now 
become  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
preparations  of  this  metsdlic  body. 
The  ufe  of  the  gum  feems  to  be 
nothing  more,  than  to  afford  the 
interpofition  of  a  vifcid  fubftance, 
to  keep  the  particles  at  a  diftanca 
from  each  oUier,  till  the  triture  re* 
quifite  to  produce  this  change  be 
performed.  Dr  Saunders  has  dear* 
ly  proved,  that  no  real  folution 
takes  place  in  this  p^ocefs,  and  that 
though  a  quantity  of  mercurial  par* 
(icles  are  ftill  rctsuned  in  the  mix- 
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tare,  after  the  globular  parts  have 
been  depofited  by  dilution  with 
"Water,  yet  that  this  fufpended  roer* 
dirial  natter  is  only  difitifed  in  the 
liquor,  and  capable  of  being  per- 
ftaiy  fcparated  by  filtration.  That 
long  triture  is  capable  of  eflpedling 
the  above  change  on  mercury,  is 
fully  evinced  from  the  well-known 
experiment  of  Dr  Boerhaave,  in 
producing  a  kind  of  calcined  mer- 
cury, by  expofing  quickfilver,  in- 
clo(ed  in  a  phi^l,  to  the  agitation 
produced,  by  keeping  the  phial  ti- 
ed to  the  fails  of  a  windmill  for 
fourteen  years.  By  inclofing  a 
pound*  of  quickfilver  in  an  iron 
box,  with  a  quantity  of  iron- nails, 

^  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  by 
the  addition  of  which  a  greater 
degree  of  iptefHne  motion  is  given 
to  the  particles  of  the  mercury, 
9nd  Ezing  the  box  to  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage,  Dr  Saunders  obtained, 
during  a  journey  of  four  hundred 
miles,  two  ounces  of  a  greyilh 
powder,  or  calx  of  mercury. 

On  the  above  accounts,  we  are 
not  to  afcribe  the  efieds  of  Plenck's 
folation  to  an  intimate  divifion  of 
the  globules  of  mercury,  nor  to 
any  affinity,  nor  ele^ive  attradion, 

,  bttweeo  gum  arabic  and  mercury  ; 
which  laft  Mr  Plenck  has  very  un- 

,  philofophically  fuppofed^  The  fame 


thing  can  be  4one  by  means  of  gunl 
tragacanth,  by  honey,  and  by  many 
bahams.  It  is  evidently  owing  ta 
the  converiion  of  the  quickfilver  to 
a  calciform  r.ature  ;  but  as  this  will 
be  accomplifhed,  more  or  lefs  com- 
pletely, according  to  the  different 
circumllances  during  the  triture, 
it  is  certainly  preferable,  inftead  of 
Plenck's  folution,  to  diffufc,  in  mu- 
cilage, or  other  vifcid  maltcrs,  a 
determinate  quantity  of  the  Pulvit 
cinireus,  or  other  calx  of  mercury.  \ 

It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that 
there  is  in  many  inftances  a  real 
advantage  in  employing  mucilagi- 
nous .  matters  along  with  murcu- 
rials,  thefe  being  found  to  prevent 
diarrhoea  and  falivatioti  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  So  far,  then,  Mr 
Flebck's  folution  is  a  good  prepa* 
ration  of  mercury,  though  his  che- 
mical rationale  is  perhaps  errone-' 
ous.  The  diftilled  water  and  fyrup' 
are  of  no  confequence  to  the  pre- 
paration, either  as  facilitating  the 
procefs,  or  for  medicinal  ufe. 

It  is  always  mo^  expeditious  to 
triturate  the  mercury  with  the  giimt 
in  the  ftate  of  mucil^e.  Dr  Saun* 
ders  found  that  the  addition  of  ho- 
ney was  an  excellent  auxiliary ;  and 
the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
feems  better  fuited  for  xhh  jpurpoft 
than  guxn  arable. 
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PREPARATIONS    OF    LEAD. 


LEAD  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  dufky 
powder  :  which,  if  the  flame  is 
reverberated  on  it,  becomes  at  f^rfl 
yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  into  a  vitreous  mafs.  This 
metal  diifolves  eafily  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  difHcultly  in  the  vitriolic, 
atid  in  fmall  quantity  in  the  vege- 
.  table  acids ;  it  is  alfo  foluble  in 
€xpre(recl  oil,'  efpecially  when  cal- 
cined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  when  undif- 
folved,  have  no  confiderable  eflFedls 
as  medicines.  DifTolved  in  oils, 
they  arc  fuppofed  to  be  (when,  ex- 
ternally applied)  anti-infiamma- 
tory  and  deficcative.  Combined 
■with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  re- 
markably fo  ;  and  taken  internally 
prove  a  powerful  though  dange- 
rous ftyptic. 

There  are  two  preparations  of 
lead,  red  and  white  leady  as  they  aie 
commonly  called,  which  are  much 
more  extenfively  employed  in  other 
arts  than  in  medicine,  and  of 
courfe  they  are  prepared  in  large 
quantities.  Thefe  formerly  ftood 
among  thcv  preparations  in  our 
ph^macopoeias.   ]}ut  they  axe  now 


referred  to  the  Materia  Medica. 
Accordiagly,  we  have  already  had 
occafion  to  make  fome  obfenrationt 
with  refped  to  them.  But  we  fhs^ 
here  infert  from  the  old  editions  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
diredions  there  given  for  prep*- 
ring  them. 

MINIUM. 
Red  Lead. 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted 
in  an  unglaze4  earthen  veiTelt 
and  kept  fiirring  with  *aii  iron 
fpatulatill  it  falls  into  a  powder, 
at  firft  blackifh,  afterwards  yel- 
low, and  at  length  of  .a  deep 
red  colour,  in  which  lall  fUte  it 
is  called  minium ;  taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as 
to  run  the  calx  into  a  vitreous 
mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is 
fo  troublefome  and  tedious,  as 
fcarce  ever  to  be  attempted  by  the 
apothecary  or  chemift  :  nor  in- 
deed is  this  commodity  expeded  to 
be  made  by  them,  the  preparation 
of  it  being  a  dUlina  branch  of 
bufiaeli* 
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bufineff.  The  xhakers  melt  large 
qoantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  rcvcrbcratory 
fusnace  built  for  this  purpofe>  and 
fo  contriTed,  that  the.  flame  ads  on 
a  large  furface  of  the  metal,  which 
is  continually  changed  by  means 
of  iron  rakes  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of 
the  lead  is  deftroyed  ;  after  which, 
the  calx  is  only  now  and  then 
turned.  By  barely  ftirring  the 
calzy  as  above  direded,  in  a  vefTel 
over  the  fire,  it  acquires  no  red- 
nefs ;  the  reverberation  of  flame 
on  the  furface  being  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  this  effeS.  It  is 
faid,  that  loo  pounds  of  lead  gain« 
in  this  procefs,  12  pounds  :  and 
that  the  calx,  being  reduced  into 
lead  again,  is  found  one  pound  lefs 
than  die  original  weight  of  the 
metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfmg  and  healing 
ulcers,  and  the  like. 

CERUSSA. 
Cerufe^  or  while  lead. 

•  Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
•  of  an  earthen  vefTel,  and  fu- 
fpend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin 
.  plates  of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  vapour  which  arifes 
from  the  acid  may  circulate 
about  the  plates.  Set  the 
containing  veiTel  in  the  heat 
of  horfe-dung  for  three  weeks  ; 
if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
plates  be  not  properly  calcined, 
icrape  off  the  white  powder, 
and  expofe  them  again  to  the 
,fteam  of  vinegar,  till  all  the 
lead  be  thus  corroded  into  pow- 
der. 

^v.,The  making  of  white  lead  is 
dfo  become  a  trade  by  itfelf^  and 
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confined  to  a  few  pfcrfons,  who 
have  large  conveniences  for  this 
purpofe. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  \% 
fo  far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to 
difcover,  when  takep  internally, 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  me- 
ul ;  and  to  prove  externally,  when 
fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ul- 
cers, moderately  cooling,  drying 
and  aflringent. 

CERUSSA  ACETATA. 

Lond. 

Acetated  cerufe. 

Take  of 

Cerufe,  one  pound ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  cerufe  with  the  vinegar 

until  the  vinegar  ^is  iaturated; 

then  filter  through  paper  \  and, 

after  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 

afide  to  cryftallize. 

CERUSSA   ACETATA,  vulgo 

SACCHARUM  SATURNI. 

Edin. 

Acetated  cerufe^  commonly  called 

Sugar  oj  Lead. 

Put  any  quantity  of  cerufe  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  tea 
times  its  quantity  of  diftilled 
vinegar.  Let  the  mixture  ftand 
upon  warm  fand  till  the  vine- 
gar  becomes  fwcet;  when  it  is 
to  be  poured  off,  and  frcfii  vine- 
gar added  as  often  as  it  comes 
off  fweet.  Thci\  let  all  the  vi- 
negar  be  evaporated  in  a  glais 
veflel,  to  the  confiftcnce  of  pret- 
ty thin  honey,  and  fet  it  afide  in 
a  cold  place,  ^hat  cryftals  may 
be  formed,  which  are  to  be 
afterwards  dried  in  the  fliadc. 
The  remaining  liquor  is  again  to 
be  evaporated,  that  new  cr>y^^ 
may  be  formed  ;  the  evapora* 
'  tion  of  the  rcfiduous  liquor  is  to 

be 
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be  repeated  till  no  more  cryftals 
concrete. 

• 
CfiRtwE    (efpcciaHy    that    fort 

'  called  Jlakf^  lead^  which  is  not,  like 
the  others,  fubjeft  to  adultera- 
tion) is  much  preferable  either  to 
ntniijUfn  or  litharge,  for  making 
the  fugar  of  lead :  for  the  cor- 
rofion,  which  it  has  undergone 
from  the  fteam  of   the    vinegar, 

'  difpofes  it  to  diiTolve  more  readily- 
It  fhould  be  finely  powdered  be- 
fore the  vinegar  be  pqt  to  it ;  and 
during  the  digeftion,  or  boiling, 
every  now  and  then  ftirred  up 
with  a  wooden  fpatula,  to  promote 
its  di/To^ution,  and  prevent  its  con- 
creting into  a  hard  mafs  at  the 
bottom.  The  (Irong  acid  obtain- 
ed from  the  ci^ut  mortuum  of  vi- 
negar, may  be  employed  for  this 
pnrpofe  to  better  advantage  than 
the  weaker,  though  purer,  acid, 
above  directed.  If  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  redificd  fpirit  of  wine  be 
prudently  added  to  the  foluiion 
as  foon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and 
the  miiEture  fufFered  to  grow  cold 
by  flow  degrees,  the  fugar  will 
concrete  into  very  large  and  tranf- 
parent  cryftals,  which  are  fcarce- 
iy  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  me- 
thod. 

If  the  cryftals  be  dried  mfun- 
{hine,   they  acquire  a  blackifli  or 

.iivid  colour.  This  feems  to  happen 
from  the  abforption  of  light.     As 

•lead  communicates  a  fweetnefs  and 
aftringency  very  limilar  to  the 
product  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, A  pra^ice  formerly  prevailed 
among  fraudulent  dealers,  of  cor- 
reAing  the  top  great  Iharpnefs  of 
acid  wines  by  adulterating  them 
With  this  metal.  The  abufe  may 
be  detected  in  two  different  ways : 
a  piece  of  paper  may  be  rhoiftcncd 
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witli  T^e  liquor  to  be  exatmmtA^ 
and  then  expofed  to  the  vapours 
of  liver  of  fuiphur  ;  the  ifiotftened 
paper  will  beconne  of  a  livid  cop 
lour,  but  the  beft  way  of  making 
the  teft  is,  to  drop  a  fmall  quan- 
tity-of  a  folution  of  the  liver  of 
fuiphur  into  the  fafpeded  liquor; 
if  there  be  any  lead  prefent,  tins 
addition  will  inftantly  occafion  the 
precipitation  of  a  livid  or  dark  co- 
loured cloud. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  anfwering  the  feveral 
intentions  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. Some  have  ventured  upon 
it  intei-nally,  in  dofes  of  a  few 
grains,  as  a  ftyptic,  in  hsmorrisa- 
gies,  profufe  colliquative  fweats,ie- 
minal  flaxes,  the  fluor  albus.  Ice.  1 
nor  has  it  failed  their  expe^atioM. 
It  very  powerfully  reftrains  the 
difchar^e  ;  but  almoft  as  certain- 
ly ais  It '  does  this,  it  occafiodt 
fymptoms  of  another  kind,  «often 
more  dangerous  than  thofe  remo- 
ved by  it,  and  fometimes  fatal: 
Violent  pains  in  the  bowels  or 
through  the  whole  body,  and  obfti- 
nate  conftipations,  fometimes  im- 
mediately loUow,  efpecially  if  the 
dofe  has  6een  confiderable  :  and 
cramps,  tremors^  and  weaknefs  of 
the  nerves  generally,  fooner  or 
later,  enfue,  • 

Boerhaave:  was  of  opinion,  that 
this  preparation  proves  malignant 
only  as  far  as  its  acid  happens  to 
be  ahforbed  in  the  body ;  for  in 
fuch  cafe,  he  fays,  "  it  returns 
"  again  into  cerufe,  which  is 
•*  violently  poifonous."  On  this 
principle  it  would  follow^  that  in 
habits  where  acidities  abotind,  the 
fugar  of  lead'Avonld  be  mnocent. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe.    Lead  and  its  preparations 
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aft  in  the  body  only  when  they 
are  combined  with  acid :  cerufe 
|>oflefles  >  the  qualities  of  the  fac- 
chtfrum  only  in  a  low  degree ;  and 
citlier  of  them  freed  from  the  acid, 
lias  little,  if  any,  effed  at  all.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  the  fugar  of  lead 
is  preferable  to  the  pompous  ex- 
traB  and  yegeto-mineral  water  of 
Gonlard,  in  which  the  lead  is  much 
lefs  perfeftly  combined  in  a  faline 
ftate.  It  is  fometimes  convenient 
to  affift  the  folution  of  the  fugar 
of  lead  in  water,  by  adding  a  por- 
tion of  vinegar.  The  efFeds  of 
the  external  application  of  lead 
feems  to  differ  from  the  ftrength 
of  the  folution :  thus  a  very  weak 
folution  feems  to  diminifh  diredly 
the  adion  of  the  vefTels,  and  is 
therefore  more  peculiarly  proper 
ia-  a^ve  inflammations,  as  of  the 
eyes  ;  whereas,  a  ftrong  folution 
operates  as  a  direA:  ftimulant,  and 
is  therefore  more  fuccefsful  ia  paf- 


AQUA  LITHARGYRI  ACE- 
TATI. 

Lond, 
Water  of  ace  toted  Litharge. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds  and  four 
ounces; 

DiftiUed  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Mix,  and  boil  to  fix  pints,  con- 

ftantly  ftirring ;  then  fet  it  afide. 

After  the  feces  have  fubfidedy 

ftrain. 

This  preparation  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
ex):rad  and  vegeto-mineral  water 
of  Mr  Goulard.  And  it  is  pro- 
bably from  the  circumftances  of 
his  preparation  having  come  into 
a  common  ufe,  that  the  Londo^ 
College  have  given  this  article  d 
place  in  thehr  pharmacopoeia.  It 
may,  however,  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  it  be  really  entitled 
td  a  place.  For  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  every  purpofe  to 
^  anfwered  by  it  may  be  better 
obtained  from  the  employment  of 
a  folution  of  the  ccrufla  acetata  ia 
fimple  water.  The  aqua  lithargyri 
^etati  is  intended  for  external  ufii 
only. 
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CHAP.    XV. 


PRJEPARATA    E    ST^ANNO. 


PREPARATIONS     OF     TIN. 


TIN  eafily  melts  in  the  fire»  and 
calcines  into  a  duiky  pow- 
der ;  which,  by  a  farther  continu- 
ance of  the  heaty  becomes  white. 
A  niafs  of  tin,  heated  till  it  be  juft 
ready  to  melt,  proves  extremely 
brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in  pieces  from 
ai  blow  ;  and  by  dextrous  agitation, 
into  powder.  Its  proper  mcnflruum 
is  aqua  regia;  though  the  other 
mineral  acids  may  alfo  be  made  to. 
diffolve  it,  and  the  vegetable  ones 
in  fmall  quantity.  It  cryftallizes 
with  the  vegetable  and  vitriolic  a- 
cids;  but  with  the  others,  dcli- 
qaates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  lit- 
tle known.  It  has  been  recommend- 
ed as  an  antihyileric,  antihedic,  &c. 
At  prefent,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an 
anthelmrntic. 

PULVIS  STANNL 

Landn 
TlnPoiuder. 

Take  of 

Tin,  four  ounces. 
Melt  it|  and  take  off  the  film  form- 


ed on  Its  furface ;  then  potir  it 
into  a  clear  iron,  veffel,  and  ci- 
ther by  agitation  or.  rubbing,  re- 
duce it  to  a  powdery  ftatc  j  pafs 
this  finer  parts  through  a  hair- 
fievc.  ' 

The  College  of  Edinburgh  do 
not  give  this  preparation,  infert- 
ing  JJmatura  ct  Putvis  Stannt  in 
their  li(l;  of  the  materia  medica. 
It  is  often  employed  as  a  remedy 
againft  worms,  particularly  the 
fiat  kinds,  which  too  often  elude 
the  force  of  other  medicines. 
The  general  dofe.is  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  drachm  ;  fome  confine  it  to  a 
few  grains.  But  Dr  Alfton  af- 
fures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh  E^ays, 
that  its  fuccefs  chiefiy  depends  on 
its  being  given  in  much  larger 
quantities  :  he  dire^s  an  ounce  of 
the  powder  on  an  emptx  fiomach 
mixed  with  four  ounces  of  molafies; 
nexf  day,  half  an  ounce  ;  and  ^he 
day  following,  half  an  ounce  more ; 
after  which,  a  cathartic  is  admini- 
fiered ;  he  fays  the  worms  are 
nfually  voided  during  the  opera- 
tion 
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:  the  pnrge,  but  that  pains 
ftomach  occadoned  by  them 
inoTed.l  almoft  immediatelj 
taking  the  firft  dofe  of  the 

pradice  is  fometimes  fuc- 
in  the  expaldpn  of  taraia, 

no  means  fo  frequently  as 
Ifton^s  obferrations  would 
I  to  hope. 

ANNI  AMALGAMA. 
Darik 
jimalgama  of  Tin» 


rings  of  pure  titti  two  oUn« 


Pure  <luickfilver>  three  dtachmsA 
Let  them  be  rubbed  to  a  powder 
in  a  ftone  mortar. 

SoMB  hare  imagineily  that  tin 
thus  aded  on  by  mercury,  is  in  a 
more  adive  condition  than  when 
exhibited  in  the  ftate  of  powdet  t 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  given 
in  worm  cafes.  But  as  both  are 
equally  infoluUe  in  the  animal 
fluids,  this  is  not  to  be  expedbed; 
and  to  obtain  any  peculiar  pro- 
perties which  tin  may  poflefs  to 
their  full  extent,  it  will  probably 
be  neceflary  to  exhibit  it  in  fomc 
faline  ftate. 


iO 
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,  C  H  A  p.     XVI. 

PRJEPARA^A    E    ZINC&. 
PREPARATIONS    OF    ZINCT- 


ZINCUM  CALCINATUMv 

Lond. 

Calcined  Zinc, 

Take  of 
Zinc,  broken  into  (niall  piecesi 
eight  ounces. 

Gaft  the  pieces  of  zinc,  at  feveral 
times,  into  an  ignited  large  and 
deep  crucible,  placed  leaning* 
or  half-upright,  putting  on  it 
another  crucible,  in  fuch  a  inan- 
per  that  the  air  may  have  free 
accefs  to  the  burninj^  zinc. 

Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  feparate  its  white  and 
lighter  part  by  a  fine  £itvt. 

ZINCUM    USTUM,    vulgo 
FLORES  ZINCI. 

EdtH, 

Burnt  ZinCf  commonly  called 

Flowers  of  Zinc* 

Let  a  large  crucible  be  plac^  In  a 
furnace,  in  an  inclined  fituation^ 
only  half  upright  ;  when  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  is  moderate- 
ly red,  put  a  fmall  piece  of  zinc, 
abdut  the  weight  of  a  drachm 


into  it.  The  zfnc  foon  flames, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  conrert^ 
ed  into  a  fpongy  calx,  which  is 
to  be  raked  from  the  fnrface  of 
the  metal  with  an  iron  'fpatolar 
that  the  combuftion  may  pro- 
ceed the  more  fpeedily:  when 
•the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  take  the 
calx  out  of  the  cruaible.  Ha- 
ving put  in  another  piece  of 
zinc,  the  operation  may  be  re« 
peated  as  often  as  you  pleafe. 
Laftly,  the  calx  is  to  be  prepared 
like  antimony. 

TmsE  flowers,  as  ufed  external- 
ly, are  preferable  for  medicinal 
purpofes  to  tutty,  and  the  more 
impure  fublimates  of  zinc,  which 
are  obtained  in  the  brafs  works; 
and  likewife  to  calamine,  the  nam-' 
ral  ore  of  this  metal,  which  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  earth,  and 
frequently  a  portion  of  heteroge- 
neous metallic  matter.  The  flow- 
ers of  zinc,  have  been  much  cele- 
brated of  late  years  in  the  cure  of 
epilepfy  and  feveral  fpafmodic  af- 
fedtions  :  and  there  are  fufficient 
tedimonics  of  their  good  eflPeas^ 

v'lKr« 
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^diere  tonic  remedies  m  thofe  af- 
fcdions  arc  proper.  They  ought 
«o  be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall 
^ofes^  as  a  grain  or  two  twice  a 
darf  I  ttd  the  dofe  gradnally  in« 
cr^ed  to  feven  or  eight  grains* 

^    ZINCUM    VITRIOLATUM, 
vidgo    VITRIOLUM    AL. 
BUM. 

Edin. 

Vitri^lated  ZmCf  commonly  called 

White  Vitriol . 

Take  of 

Zinc  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three 

ounces  4 
Vitrtolic  acid,  five  ounces  ^ 
Water,  twenty  ounces. 

Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water, 
add  the  zinc,  and  when  the 
ebullition  is  finifhed,  drain  the 
Squor ;  then,  after  propei'  eva- 
iporation,  fet  it  apart  in  a  cold 
pkce^  that  k  may  fiioot  into 
cryftals. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
itrioL  It  di£Fers  from  the  common 
•  white  vitriol  of  the  (hops,  only  in 
t*ing  purer,  and  perfcdHy  free  from 
«ny  admixture  of  copperj  or  other 
l^eign  nKtalltc  bodies. 


ZINCUM  VITRIOLATUM. 

Land* 
Vitrioiated  Zinc. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm.; 
Boiling    diftilled    water,  'three 
pints.  ^ 

Mix  and  filter  through  paper.  Af- 
ter a  proper  evaporation,  fet  it 
afide  in  a  cold  place  to  xryftak 
lize. 

ALmomjH  tlie  Edinburgh  Co1« 
lege  have  given  a  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  white  vitriol,  yet 
their  dlredlion  is  very  rarely  fol- 
lowed by  any  of  the  apodbecaries 
or  chemifts,  who  in  genei^l  pur- 
chafe  it  as  obtained  from  the  Gon> 
lar  mines.  When,  however,  it  is 
.got  ii;i  this  way,  it  is  ofceh  a  very 
impure  ialt,  and  requires  that  pxkm 
rificaUon  which  is  here  directed* 
and  which  is  by  no  means  necef- 
fary  for  the  white  vitriol  artificial- 
ly prepared,  in  the  manner  above 
4ireded. 
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CHAP-    XVIL 


PRMPARAtA    E    CUPRO. 


PREPARATIONS    OF    COPPER, 


COpper  is  a  reddifh  foftfmetaU 
requiring  a  very  intenfe  heat 
for  its  fufion.  In  its  metallic  date. 
It  produces  fome  adion  on  the  ani- 
snal  fluids  and  folids.  Diflblved, 
it  is  externally  an  efcharotic,  and 
internally  a  moft  violent  poifon,  un- 
lefs  given  with  great  caution,  and 
in  proper  dofes.  It  fs  of  very  ca- 
fy  folution  in  all  acids,  and  in  the 
volatile  alkali. 

CUPRUM  AMMONIACUM, 

Jlmmoniacal  Copper* 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  copper,  two  parts ; 
Prepared  ammonia/ three  parts* 

Rub  th^m  together  in  a  glafs-mor* 
tar,  until  they  unite,  after  the  cf' 
fervefcence  ceafes,  into  a  unifprm 
violet-coloured  mafs,  which  muft 
be  firft  dried  on  blotting  paper, 
and  afterwards,  by  a  gende  heat. 
The  produft  muft  be  kept  in  a 
gUfs  phial,  well  clof^pd  with  a 
plaTs-ftopperv 


This  preparation  has  been 
thought  ferviceable  in  epilepfies; 
but  from  its  frequent  waxvt  dE  fac* 
cefs,  and  the  difagreeable  confer 
quences  with  which  its  ofe  is  fome- 
times  attended,  it  has  not  lately 
been  much  prefcribed.  It  is  em. 
ployed  by  beginning  with  dofes  of 
half  a  grain,  twice  a-day  ^  and  in* 
creafine  them  gradually  to  as  much 
as  the  ftomach  will  bear.  Dr  Cnl- 
len  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe  to 
five  grains. 

AQUA    iERUGINIS   AMMO- 
NiATJE,  vnlgo  AQUA  SAP, 
PHIRINA, 

Edin.  ' 

Water  of  Ammoniated    Verdigris^ 
conunonly  called  Sapphire  Waier^ 

Take  of  ^ 

Lime-water,  fre(h  made,  eight 

ounces  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  fcruples  ;       ' 
Vcrdegris  powdered,  four  grains,' 

MiJi 


XVII.         Preparations  of  Copper. 


nit  and  after  twenty-four 
filter  the  liquon 

^ter  is  ufed  externally  for 
foul  ulcers,  and  difpofing 
heal.  It  has  been  recom- 
alfo  for  taking  off  fpecks 
(  from  the  eyes  ;  but  when 
b  this  intention,  it  ought 
ited  with  fonie  pure  water, 
ftate  of  ftrength  in  which 
s  ordered,  it  irritates  and 
the  eyes  not  a  little* 

CUPRI  VITRIOLATI 
POSITA,  vulgo  AQUA 

STYPTICA. 
E<Rn. 

water  of  VitriotaUd  afper^ 
}nly  called^jr///j  nuater* 
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Alum,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 
Water,  two  pounds ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  and  an 
half. 
Boil  the  falts  id  the  water,  that 
they  may  be  diflblved,  and  to  the 
filtered  liquor  add  the  vitriolic 
acid* 

This  ftyptic  water  is  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  the  old  aqua  aluminofa 
Battana  of  the  former  Pharmacol 
poeias,  fo  much  celebrated  for  flop- 
ping profufe  hacmorrhagies.  Its 
chief  ufe  is  for  flopping  bleedings 
at  the  nofe ;  and  for  this  purpofe^ 
cloths  or  doffils,  fteeped  in  the  li« 
quori  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part« 


ated  Copper, 
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CHAP.      XVIII. 


mS  ^U  JE     DIStlLLjiTJE, 


Lotiiok, 


A^UM     S  riLlAtIT  i  M, 


Edinburgh^ 


DISTILLED     WATERS. 


THE  effluvia  which  exhale  in- 
to the  air  from  many  vege- 
tables, particularly  ^om  thofe  of 
the  odorous  kind*  confift  appa- 
rendy  of  principles  of  great  fub- 
tilty  and  aftivity,  capable  of 
(Irongly  and  fuddenly  affedting 
the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem,  ef^ 
pecially  in  thofe  whofe  nerves  are 
of  great  fenfibility^  and  likewife  of 
operating  in  a  flower  manner,  on  the 
fyftem  of  the  grofler  vcflels.  Thus 
Boerhaave  obferves,  that  in  hyfte- 
rical  and  hypochondriacal  pcrfons, 
the  fragrant  odour  of  the  Indian 
hyacinth  excite&  fpafms,  which  the 
ftron^  fcent  of  rue  relieves  :  that  the 
effluvia  of  the  walnut-tree  occaiions 
headachs,  and  makes  the  body  cof- 
five ;  that  thofe  of  poppies  procure 
fleep;  and  that  thefmellof  beanblof- 
ioms^  lopg  continued^  diforders  the 


feofes.  Lemery  relateSf  from  bti 
own  knowledge,  that  feveral  perfoni 
were  purged,  by  (laying  long  in  a 
room  where  dama&  rofies  were  dry- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  cfaemifts  hare  indul- 
ged  themfelves  in  the  pleating  for- 
vey  of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits,  as  they 
are  called,  of  vegetables ;  their  peco^ 
liar  nature  in  the  difArent  fpecies  of 
plants  ;  their  exhalation  into  the  afr 
mofphere  by  the  fun's  heat,  and  dif- 
perfion  by  winds;  their  rendering 
the  air  of  particular  places  medici- 
nal, or  Qtherwife,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants  that  abound. 
They  have  contrived  alfo  different 
means  for  collcding  thefe  fugitive  e- 
roanations,  and  concentrating  and 
condenfing  them  into  a  liquid  form: 
employing  either  the  native  moi* 
dure  of  the  fubjeAi  or  an  addition 
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of  water,  as  a  vehicle  or  matrix 
TCtaixiing  them. 

The    procefs   which   has    been 
judged  moft  analogous  t<^  that  of 
naturei  is  the  following.    The  lub- 
jed  ixtOk  gathered  at  the  feafon 
x)f   its   greateft  vigour,  with   the 
morning  dew  on  it,  is  laid  lightly 
and  unbniifed  in  a  (hallow  veflel, 
to   which  is  adapted  a  low  head 
with  a  recipient ;  under  the  veflel 
a  live  coal  is  placed,  and  occafion- 
ally  renewed,  fo  as  to  keep  up  an 
uniform  heat,  no  greater  than  a- 
bout  85  degrees   of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.     In  this   degree  of 
heat  there  arifes,  exceeding  (low- 
ly, an  invifible  vapour,  which  con- 
denfes  in  the  head  into  dewy  drops, 
and  falls  down  into  the  receiver ; 
and  which  has  been  fuppofed.to  be 
the  very  fubftance  that  the  plant 
would  have  fpontaneoufly  emitted 
in  the  open  air. 

^But,  on  fubmitting  many  kinds 
of  odoriferous   vegetables  to  this 
procefS|  the  liquors  obtained  by  it 
have  been  found  to  be  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  natural  efHuvia  of 
the  rcfpedtive  fabjedls ;  they  have 
had  very  little  fmell,  and  no  re- 
xtiarkaUe  tafte.     It  appeared  that 
a  heat,  equal  to  that  of  the  at- 
Biofphere.  is  incapable  of  raifing  in 
clofe  veifels,  thofe  parts  of  vege- 
'tables  which  they  emit  in  the  open 
;^r.    It  may  therefore  be  prefumed, 
that,  in  this  laft  cafe,  fome  other 
«lkufe  concurs  to  the  effect :  that  it 
is  not  the  fun^s  heat  alone  which 
raifes    and    impregnates    the   air 
with  the  odorous  principles  of  ve- 
getables, but  that  the   air  itfelf, 
-     or  the  watery  humidity  with  which 
it  abounds,  a<fting  as  a  true  folvent, 
extracts  and  imbibes  them  :  fo  that 
the  natural  effluvia  of  a  plant  may 
be  confidered   as   an  infudon    of 
the  plant  made  in  air.     The  pur- 
gative virtue  of  the  damafk  rofe, 


and  the  aftringency  of  the  wabnit^ 
tree,  which,  as  above  obferyed,  ar» 
in  fome  degree  communicated  to 
the  air,  may  be  totally  extraded 
by  infufion,  botji  in  watery  and 
fpirituous  mendrua,  but  never  rife 
in  diftillation  wrtli  any  degree  of 
heat:  and  the  volatile  odours  of 
aromatic  herbs,  which  are  diffufed 
through  the  atmofphere  in  the  low-* 
eH  warmth,  cannot  bs  made  to  di* 
ftil  without  a  heat  much  greater 
than  is  ever  found  to  obtain  in  ai 
(haded  air. 

The  above  *  procefs,  therefore, 
and  the  theory  on  which  it  is  builta 
appears  to, be  faulty  in  two  points  v 
I .  In  fuppofmg  that  all  thefe  prin- 
ciples which  naturally  exhale  fron 
vegetables,  may  be  coUeded  by  di- 
(lillation  ;  whereas  tliere  are  many 
which  the  air  extra&s  in  virtue  dF 
its  folvent  power ;  fome  are  alfo 
incapable  of  beinc:  collefled  in  a 
vifiblp  and  melaKic  form ;  and 
fome  are  artificially  feparable  by 
folvents  only :  2.  In  employing  a 
da{;ree  of  heat  infufficfent  for  fe- 
parating  even  thofe  paru  which 
are  truly  exhalable  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  di- 
(lillation  is  commpnly  called  dtfiil* 
lat'wn  by  the  cold  fi'Jl  i  but  thofo 
who  have  pradifed  it,  have  gene- 
rally employed  a  confiderable  heat* 
A  (hallow  leaden  ve(rel  is  filled 
with  the  fre(h  herbs,  flowers,  &c. 
which  are  heaped  above  it ;  fb  that 
when  the  head  is  fitted  on,  tliis 
alfo  may  be  filled  a  confiderablo 
way.  A  little  fire  is  made  undes 
the  veiTel,  fufficient  to  mak6  the 
bottom  much  hotter  than  the  hand 
can  bear,  care  being  only  taken 
not  to  Heat  it  fo  far  as  to  endanger 
fcorching  any  part  of  the  fubjeft. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  veiTel  be  not 
made  fo  hot  as  to  have  this  effed 
on  the  part  contiguous  to  it,  there 
is  no  fear  that  the  heat  communis 
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cated  to  the  reft  of  the  included 
matter  will  be  fo  great  as  to  do 
it  any  injury.  By  this  manage- 
ment, the  volatile  parts  of  feveral 
odorous  plants,  as  mint,  are  effec- 
tually forced  over ;  and  if  the 
procefs  has  been  ikilfuUy  mana- 
ged, the  diftilled  liquor  proves  rich- 
ly impregnated  with  the  native  o- 
dour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjedl, 
without  having  received  any  kind 
of  difagreeable  impreiEon  from  the 
heat  ufed. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
praflifed  in  private  families :  the 
ilownefs  of  the  diftillation,  (and  the 
attendance  and  care  neceflary  for 
preventing  the  fcorching  of  fome 
part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  commu- 
nicate an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour 
to  the  liquor,  rendering  it  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  difpacch  requifite  in 
the  larger  way  of  bufinefs. 

Another  method  |has,  therefore, 
been  had  recourfc  to,  viz.  by  the 
common  ftill,  called,  in  diftin^ion 
from  the  foregoing,  the  hot  JiUL 
Here  a  quantity  of  water  is  added 
to  the  plant  to  prevent  its  burning ; 
and  the  liquor  is  kept  nearly  of  a 
boiling  heat,  or  made  to  boil  fully, 
fo  that  the  vapour  rifes  plentifully 
into  the  head,  and  paffing  thence 
into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm,  placed 
in  a  veilel  of  cold  water,  is  there 
condenfed,  and  runs  out  in  drops 
quickly  fucceeding  each  other,  or 
in  a  continued  dream.  The  ad- 
ditional water  does  not  at  all  weak- 
en the  produce :  for  the  moft  vola- 
iile  parts  of  the  fubjedt  rife  firft, 
and  impregnate  the  liquor  that  firft 
diftils :  as  foon  as  the  plant  has 
given  over  its  virtue  fufBciently, 
which  is  known  by  examining 
from  time  to  time  the  liquor  that 
runs  from  the  nofe  of  the  worm, 
the  diftillation  is  to  be  top- 
ped. 

This  is  the  method  of  diftilla^ 


tion  commonly  pradifed  for  the  oV 
ficinal  waters.  It  is  accompanied 
with  one  imperfedion,  affefiinj^ 
chiefly  thofe  waters  whofe  princi- 
pal value  coniifts  in  the  delicacj 
of  their  flavour ;  this  being  not  a 
little  injured  by  the  boiling  heat 
ufually  employed,  and  by  the  agi^ 
tation  of  the  odorous'  particles  of 
the  fubjea  with  this  water.  Some- 
times, alfo,  a  part  of  the  plant  ftickt 
to  the  fides  of  the  ftil),  and  is  (ly 
far  fcorched,  as  to  give  an  ungrate-' 
ful  taint  to  the  liquor. 

There  is  another  method  of  bu- 
naging  this  operation,  which  har 
been  recommended  for  the  diftilla. 
tion  of  the  more  volatile  effential 
oils,  and  which  is  equally  applica** 
ble  to  that  of  the  waters.     In  this 
way,  the  advantages  of  the  fore- 
going  methods   are   united,  and 
their     inconveniencies      obviated. 
A  quantity  of  water  being  poured 
into  the  Jftill,  and  the  herbs  or 
flowers  placed  in  a  bafket  over  ir^ 
there  can  be  no  pofCbility  of  bum* 
in^ ;  the  water  may  be  made  to 
boil,  but  fo  as  not  to  rife  up  in« 
to  the  bafket,  which  would  defeat 
the  intention  of  this  contrivance. 
The  hot  vapour  of  the  water,  paf- 
fmg  gently  through  all   the    in« 
terftices  of  the  fubjed-matter,  im- 
bibes and  carries  over  the  volatile 
parts  unaltered  in  their  native  fla- 
vour.    By  this  means,  the  diftilled 
water  of  all  thofe  fubftances  whcdfe 
oils  are  of  the  more  volatile  kin#, 
are  obtained  in  the  utmoft  perfec- 
tion, and  with  fuflicient  difpatch. 

In  the  diftillation  of  efleatial 
oils,  the  water,  as  was  obferved 
in  a  foregoing  fedion,  imbibes  al- 
ways a  part  of  the  oil.  The  dif- 
tilled liquors  here  treated  of,  are 
no  other  than  water  thus  impreg- 
nated with  the  e/Tential  oil  of  the 
fubjed ;  whatever  fmel],  tafte,  or 
virtue;  is  comipaunicated  to  the 
^  water; 
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crater,  or  obtained  in  the  fc^rm  of 
a  watery  liquor,  being  found  in 
a  concentrated  (late  in  the  oil. 
The  effential  oil,  or  fome  part 
of  it,  more  attenuated  and  fub- 
tilifedthan  the  reft,  is  the  dired 
principle  on  which  the  title  of 
JftirUus  reBovj  or  prcfiding  fpirit, 
.  £as  been  bellowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
w^ich  contain  an  eflential  oil,  will 
^ivc  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
diftillation :  but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a  plant  is 
capable  of  faturating  with  its  vir- 
tuc>  are  by  no  means  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  its  oil. 
The  oil  faturates  only  tHe  water 
.  that  comes  over  at  the  fame  time 
with  It :  if  there  be  more  oil  than 
is  fufHcient  for  this  faturation,  the 
furplus  feparatesy  and  concretes  in 
its .  proper  form,  not  mifcible 
with  the  water  that  arifes  afcer- 
'wards.  Some  odoriferous  flowers, 
whofe  oil  is  in  fo  fmall  quantity, 
that  fcarcely  any  vifible  mark  of 
it  appears,  unlefs  fifty  or  an  hun- 
dred pounds  or  more  are  diflilled 
at  once,  give  neverthclefs  as  ftrong 
an  impregnation  to  water  as  thole- 
plants  which  abound  moft  with 
oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  didilled  waters  may  be  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  the  fubjc^,  and  their 
ftrength  increafed  to  any  adigned 
degree^  by  cobobationi  that  is,  by 
rediftilling  them  a  number  of  times 
'  from  frelh  parcels  of  the  plant. 
Experience,  however,  ihews  the 
contrary  ;  a  water  (kilfuUy  drawn 
in  the  firft  di^illation,  proves  on 
every  repeated  one  not  ftronger 
but  more  difagrccable.  Aqueous 
liquors  axe  not  capable  of  imbibing 
above  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  vegetables  \  and  this 


they  may  be  made  to  take  up  by 
one,  as  well  as  by  any  number  of 
diftillations :  the  oftener  the  pro- 
cefs  is  repeated,  the  ungrateful 
impreffion  which  they  generally 
receive  from  the  fire,  even  at  the 
firft  time,  becomes  greater  and 
greater.  Thofe  plants,  which 
do  not  yield  at  firft  waters  fuf- 
ficiently  ilrong,  are  not  proper 
fubjeds  for  this  procefs,  fmce 
their  virtue  may  be  obtained 
much  more  advantageoufly  by  o- 
thers. 

General  rules  for  the  D i still A^ 
TiON  (f  the  Officinal  simpls 
Waters. 

I. 

Wliere  they  are  direded  frefli, 
fuch  only  muft  be  employed; 
but  fome  are  allowed  to  be 
ufed  dry,  as  being  eafily  pro- 
curable in  this  (late  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  though  ra* 
ther  more  elegant  waters  might 
be  obtained  from  «the1h  while 
green. 

When  frefh  and  juicy  herbs 
are  to  be  diftiiled,  thrice , their 
weight  of  water  will  be  fully  fuf- 
ficient ;  but  dry  ones  require  a 
much  larger  quantity.  In  gene- 
ral, there  ihould  be  fo  much  wa- 
ter, that  after  all  intended  to  be 
diflilled  has  come  over,  there  may 
be  liquor  enough  left  to  prevent 
the  matter  from   burning  to  the 

aiii. 

Plants  di£Fer  fo  much,  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which 
they  are  the  produce,  and  like- 
wife  according  to  their  own  ages, 
that  it  is  impofTible  to  fix  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn 
from  a  certain  weight  of  them  to 
any  invariable  (landard.  The  dif- 
tillation may  always  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  liquor  runs  well 
H  Sayoarcd 
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flavoured  off  the  fubjefl,  and  no 
longer. 

ir. 

The  difllllation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a  refrigerato- 
ry, the  jun(5lures  being   luted  ; 
or  in  a  common  dill. 
III. 

The  diftillation  is  to.  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water,  which 
comes  over,  is  perceived  to  have 
any  fmdl  or  tafte  of  the  fub- 
jeft. 

After  the  odorous  water, 
alone  intended  for  ufe,  has  come 
over,  an  acidulous  liquor  arifes, 
which  has  fometimes  extrafted  fo 
much  from  the  copper  head  of  the 
ftill  as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this 
are  owing  the  anthelmintic  vir- 
tues attributed  to  certain  dldilled 
waters. 

IV.    .  , 

If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  arc 
to  be  carefully  taken  off. 
V. 
That  the  waters  may  keep  the 
better,  about  a  twentieth  part 
iheir  weight  of  proof  fpirit  may 
be  added  to  each  after  they  are 
diftilled.  The  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia dire(fts  half  an  ounce 
of  proof  fpirit  to  be  added  to 
every  pound  of  the  diftilled  wa- 
ter. 

A  great  number  of  diftilled 
waters  were  formerly  kept  in  the 
fhops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in 
foreign  pharmacopoeias.  The  Fa- 
culty of  Paris  dire6t,  in  a  late 
edition  of  their  Codex  Mcdicamen- 
ian'us,  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  five  different  waters, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  dif- 
ferent ingredients  in  one  fingle 
water.  Nearly  one-half  of  tliefe 
have  fcarccly  any  virtue  or  flavour 


from  the  fubjeft,  and  many  of    xlc 
others  are  inflgnldcant. 

The  Colleges  of  L.ondon  anJ 
Edinburgh  have  rejected  thefe 
ofterjatious  fuperfluities,  and  given 
an  elegant  and  compendious  fet  of 
waters,  fufficient  for  anfwering 
fuch  purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations  are  applied  to  in 
pradlice.  DiftiHed  waters  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  grateful  dilnents, 
as  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicinei 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  for  ren- 
dering difguftful  ones  more  accept- 
able to  the  palate  and  ftoroacii; 
few  are  depended  on,  wiih  any 
intention  of  confequence,  by  thcm- 
felves. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA. 

Lo/iJ, 
D'lfti/led  Watir. 

Take  of 

Spring-water,  ten  gallon^. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation,  firft,  foui; 
pints  ;  which  being  throwij 
away,  draw  off  four  gallons; 
This  water  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
glafs  or  earthen  bottle  with  a 
glafs  ftopper. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA, 

Edin. 
Diftilled  Water. 

Let  fpring  or  well  water  be  *dif- 
tilled  in  very  clean  veffels  •  till 
about  two-thirds  arc  drawn 
off. 

Native  water  is  feldom  or  never 
found  pure,  and  generally  contains 
earthy,  faline,  metallic,  or  other 
matters.  Diftillation  is  therefore 
employed  as  a  means  of  freeing  it 
from  thefe  heterogeneous  parts. 
For  fome  pharmaceutical  pnrpofet 
diftilled  water  is  abfolutely  necef* 
fary  ;  thus,  if  we  employ  hard 
vndiftillcd 
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illcd .  water  for  difToIving 
of  lead,  inftead  of  a  perfeift 
arent  foltttion,  we  produce  a 
one. 

tilled  water  is  now  employed 
:  London  College  for  a  great 
J  of  piirpofes  ;  and  there 
«  no  doubt,  that  in  many 
cal  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 

the  employ m  en t  of  a  he- 
neous  fluid,  in  place  of  the 
element,  may  produce  an 
al  alteration  of  qualities,  or 
te    the    intention    in  view. 

the  Ijondon  College  have 
more  ufe  of  diftilled  water 
any  other,  their  diredions 
e paring  it  feem  to  be  the 
For  as  fome  impregnations 
►c  more  volatile  than  pure 
the  water  may  be  freed  from 
by    throwing    away    what 

6rft  over ;  an3  by  keeping 
erwards  in  a  clofe  veflel, 
tion   from    the   ag:   is   pre- 


AQUA  ANETHI. 

Lotid* 
Dill  Water. 


•feed,  brulfed,  one  pound  ; 

er,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 

npyreuma. 

sv  off  one  gallon. 

L  SEMINUM  ANETHI. 

Edin, 
,     Dill-feed  IVater. 


feeds,  one  pound ; 
m  as  much  water  as  when 
)onnds  have  Jbeen  drawn  off 
liftillation,  there  may  re- 
i  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
ent  an  cmpyreuma. 
proper  maceration,  let  ten 
ids  be  drawn  off. 


The  London  College  determine 
ibe  quantity  of  water  to  be  diftil- 
led  by  meafure,  while  that  of 
Edinburgh  determine  it  by  weight.  ' 
But  the  comparative  ftrengths  may 
he  eafily  known,  fince  the  Edin- 
burgh College  always  direA  ten 
pounds,  and  that  of  London  al- 
ways a  gallon,  which  is  1  o  pounds 
I  ounce  6  drachms  and  4  gjrains  ; 
fo  that  we  may,  without  any  fenfi- 
ble  error,  eftimate  the  gallon  at  ten 
pounds. 

Although  the  dill-water  holds 
a  place,  not  only  in  the  London 
ai^d  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 
but  alfo  in  mod  of  the  foreign 
ones  ;  yet  it  is  not  much  employ, 
ed  in  pradice.  It  obtains,  in- 
deed, a  pretty  ftrong  impregna- 
tion from  the  feeds,  and  is  fome- 
times  employed  as  a* carminative, 
particularly  as  the  bafis  of  mixtures 
and  juleps  ;  but  it  is  lefs  powerful 
and  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
peppermint,  cinnamon,  and  fome 
Others;. 

.  AQUA.  CINNAMONL 

Lond.  Ed. 

€innamon  IVaien 

Titke  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  pound ; 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Macerate   for   twenty-four  hours, 

and  draw  off  one  gallon* 

This  is  a  very  grateful  and  ufe- 
ful  water,  poffeffing  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  fragrance  and  aro- 
matic cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice.^ . 
Where  real  cinnamon  water  is 
wanted,  ca^e  fhould  he  had  in  the 
choice  of  the  cinnamon,  to  avoid 
the  too  common  impodtion  of 
caffia  being  fubftituted  in  its  room. 
The  two  "drugs  may  be  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from    each    other    by 

the 
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the  marks  laid  down  under  the 
refpedtive  articles,  in  the  Second 
Part  of  this  work :  but  the  efTential^ 
oils  of  the  two  approach  fo  near, 
that  after  diftillation  it  is  jflrhaps 
impoflible  to  diftinguiih  the  waters  ; 
and  it  is  ftlH  more  doubtful  how 
far  the  one  is  in  any  degree  pre- 
ferable to  the  other. 

The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very 
ponderous,  and  arifes  more  diffi- 
cultly than  that  of  any  other  of 
'  the  vegcuble  matters,  from  which 
fimple  waters  are  ordered  to  be 
drawn.  This  obfervatton  dire6t8 
MSy  in  the  diftillation  of  this  wa- 
ter, to  ufe  a  quick  fire  and  a  low 
veilel.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
water  does  not  keep  fo  well  as 
might  be  wifhed ;  the  ponderous 
0^  parting,  from  it  in  time,  and 
falling  to  the  bottom,  when  the 
hquor  lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte. 
i3ome  recommend  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  die  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

AQUA  CASSIiE  LIGNEJE. 

Edin. 

Ciijfta  Water. 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
cafCa  bark,  ten  pounds  of  wa- 
ter are  directed  to  be  drawn  o£F 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  dill 
water. 

THis^diftilled  water,  as  we  haye 
ah-eady  obferved,  when  properly 
prepared,  approaches  fo  near  to 
that  of  cinnamon,  that  it  is  al- 
jnoft,  if  not  altogether,  impodible 
to  difUnguiffa  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  And  although 
tHe  London  College  has  given  it  no* 
place  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  yet 
it  is  no  ftranger  to  the  ihops  of  the 


apothecaries.  The  difference  of 
price  betW(5en  this  and  cinnamon  \ 
water  is  fo  great,  and  the  fenfible 
qualities  fo  nearly  alike,  that 
what  is  fold  under  the  name  of 
ctnpamon  water  is  ahnoft  entirely 
prepared  from  caffia  alone  ;  and  not 
even  from  the  caflia  barky'^as  di- 
rected by  the  Edinburgh  Collegei 
but  froni  the  d&ffia  budsi  wl&h 
may  be  }\ad  at  a  ftill  cheaper  rate»  ^ 
and  which  yield  precifely  die  fame 
effential  oil,  although  in  left  quan- 
tity. When  caffia  water  is  prepared 
precifely  according  to  the  dire^ions 
of  the  Edinburgh  CoUegCy  from 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  fubjeA,  it  has  in  general  a' 
ftronger  impregnation  than  their 
genuine  cinnamon  water,  and  ii 
probably  in  no  degree  ixiferior  in  \x% 
virtues. 

AQUA  FOENICULI. 

Lond. 
Fennel  Water. 

Take  of  - 

Sweet  fennel-feedS)  bruifed,  one 

pound ; 
Water,  fufficient .  to  prevent  an 
emrpyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

The  water  of  fennel-feeds  ii  not 
unpleafant.  A  water  has  alfo  been 
diftilled  from  the  leaves.  When 
thefe  are  employed,  they  (honld 
be  taiken  before  the  plant  has  mn 
into  flower ;  for  after  this'  time 
they  are  much  weaker,  ^nd  lefs^ 
agreeable.  Some  have  obferved, 
thax  the  upper  leaves  and  tops, 
before  the  flowers  appear,  yield 
a  more  elegant  water,  and  a  re- 
markably finer  efiential  oil  than' 
the  lower  ones ;  and  that  the  oil 
obtained  from  the^  one  fwims  on 
water,  while    that  of   the    other 
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finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  how- 
C¥er»  is  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
feeds. 

AQUA    MENTHiE    PIPERI- 

TIDIS. 

Land, 

Peffirmim  Water. 

Tike  of 

Feppennint,  dried,  one  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Dr^w  off  one  gallon. 

Edin. 
From  three  pounds  of  frcfh  pep* 
permint  ij[\  flower,  ten  pounds 
of  water  are  to  be  drawn  off. 

Tteis  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  water ;  it  has  a  warm  pungent 
tafte, 'cxaftly  refembling  that  of 
the  peppermint  itfclf.  A  fpoon- 
fnl  or  two  taken  at  a  time,  warms 
the  ftomach,  and  gives  great  relief 
in  cold  flatulent  cholics.  Some 
have  fubflituted  a  plain  infuflon 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  is  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent in  virtue  from  the  diflilled 
water. 

In  the  difttllation  of  this  water, 
a  confiderable  quantity  Of  eflential 
oil,  generally  comes  over  in  \\\, 
pure  ftate.  And  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon t^  employ  this  for  impreg- 
nating other  wftter,  with  which 
it  may  be  readily  mixed  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  fugar. 

AQUA  MENTHiE  SATIV^. 

Land. 

Spearmint  Water. 

Take  of 

Spearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and 
a  half ; 


Water,  fufliclent  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Th«  Edinburgh  College  dirc^g 
this  water  to  be  made  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  preceding.  But 
probably  three  pounds  of  the  frefh 
herb  will  not  give  a  ftronger  im- 
pregnation than  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  the  dried  ;  fo  that  the  water  of 
the  London  College  may  be  con- 
iidcred  to  be  as  (Irongly  impreg* 
nated  as  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
College. 

This  water  fmells  and  tades 
very  ftrongly  of  the  mint ;  and 
proves  in  many  cafes  an  ufeful 
itomachic.  Boerhaave  commends 
it  (cohobated)  as  a  pleafant  and 
incomparable  remedy  for  ftrcngth- 
ening  a  weak  flomach,  and  curing 
vomiting  proceeding  from  cold 
vifcous  phlegm  ;  and  alio  in  lien- 
teries. 

AQUA  PIMENTO. 

Lond  Edin, 
Ail'fpke  Water. 

Take  of 

AU-fpice  bruifed,  half  a  pound ; 

Water,  fuflicient  to  prevent  ai^ 
empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  twenty  four  hours, 

and  draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  dillilled  water  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  and  has  of  late  come 
pretty  much  into  ufe  ;  the  hof- 
pitals  employ  it  as  a  fuccedaneum 
for  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 
It  is,  however,  inferior  in  grate- 
fulnefs  to  the  fpirituous  water  of 
the  fame  fpice  hereafter  diredl- 
ed. 
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AQUA  PULEGII. 

Lond,  Edm» 
Fenny-royal  Water. 
Take  of 

Dried  penny-royal,  one  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
cmpyreiima. 
i)raw  off  one  gallon. 

The  penny- rojal  water  is  dire<51:- 
ed  to  be-  prepared  by  the  Ediji- 
burgh  College  in  the  fame  propor- 
tions as  the  mint  and  peppermint. 
Whether  prepared  from  the  recent 
or  dried  plant,  it  poflefles  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  penny-royal. 
It  is  not  uhfrequently  employed 
in  hyfterical  cafes,  and  fomettmes 
with  a  good  effed. 

AQUA  ROSJE. 
Lond,  Edin, 
Rofe  lyater. 

Take  of 

Frelh  petals  of  the  damifk  rofe, 
the  white  heels  being  cut  off, 
fix  pounds  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyteuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued 
on  account  of  its  fine  flavour, 
which  approaches  to  that  gene- 
rally admired  in  the  rofe  itfelf. 
The  purgative  virtue  of  the  rofcs 
remains  entire  in  the  liquor  left  in 
the  ftill,  which  has  therefore  been 
generally  employed  for  making 
the  folutivc  honey  and  fyrup,  in- 
ftcad  of  a  decodlion  or  infufion  of 
frefli  rofes  prepared  on  purpofe : 
And  this  piece  of  frugality  the 
Colleges  have  now  admitted.  A 
diftilled  water  of  red  rofes  has 
been  fometimes  called  for  in  the 


Oiops,  and  fupplied  by  that  of  da- 
ma(k  rofes,  diluted  with  commoa 
water :  this  is  a  very  venial  fubfti- 
tuiion :  for  the  water  drawn  from 
the  red  rofe  has.  no  quality  which 
that  of  the  dan^afk  does  not  pof- 
fefs  in  a  far  fuperior  degree  ;  nei- 
ther the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
one,  nor  the  aftringency  of  the 
other,  arifmg  in  diAillation* 

AQUA  CORTICIS  LIMONUM 
RECENTIUM. 

Edin. 
Lemon  peel  Water, 
I 
From  two  pounds  of  recent  lemon- 
peel,  ten  pounds  of  water  are  to 
be  drawn  off  by  diftillation. 

AQUA  CORTICIS  AURAN- 
TIORUM  H1SPALEN5I- 
UM  RECENTIUM. 

Edin. 
Orange-pefl  Water, 

From' two  pounds  of  recent  orange- 
peel,  ten  pounds  of  water  are 
directed. to  be  drawn. off. 

These  di Rilled  waters  are  chief- 
ly employed  as  diluents  in  fevers 
and  other  diforders  Avhere  the  fto- 
mach  and  palate  are  very  apt  to  be 
difgufted. 

Thp  diftilled  waters  above  no- 
ticed, are  the  whole  that  have 
now  a  place  in  the  pharmaco|>Qcias 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges :  And  this  felefliof>  is  fuf- 
ficiently  large  for  anfwering  every 
ufeful  purpofe.  A  confiderable 
number  of  others  are  however  ftill 
retained  in  the  modern  foreign 
pharmacopoeias :  fome  of  which 
at  leaft  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention. 


AQUA 
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AQUA  ALEXITERIA, 

Brun* 

AhxUerlal  Water* 

Tike  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 

three  pounds  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefti  gathered, 

two  pounds ; 
Spring  water,  forty  pounds. 
Draw   o£F,    by    diilillation,  thirty 
pounds. 

This  water  is  fufficiencly  ele- 
gant with  regard  to ,  tafle  and 
fmell  I  though  few  exped  from  it 
fuch  virtues  as  its  title  feems  to 
imply.  It  is  ufed  occafionally 
for  vehicles  of  alexipharmic  me- 
dicines, or  in  juleps  to  be  drunk 
after  them,  as  coinciding  with  the 
intention. 

AQUA  CAMPKOlluE. 

Brun, 

Camj,hor  IVater, 

Take  of 

Camphor,    an    ounce    ap^    ^^ 
half. 

»  Let  it  be  difToved  in  half  an  ounce 
of  fpirit  oiF  rofemary,  then  pour 
on  it  two  pounds  of  fpring  wa- 
ter, and  draw  off  by  diftiljation 
a  pound  and  an  half. 

Tnis  diftillcd  water  coflams 
the  camphor  in  a  dilute  (late,  but 
in  only  a  veiy  fmall  quantity  ; 
where  however  it  cannot  be  taken 
in  any  other  fofm,  this  fcexns  to  fc^ 
ui^ful. 

AQUA  CASTOREL 

Brun. 

Cajlor  Water. 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce ; 


Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almofl  all  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  to  water ;  but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  over  nothing. 
The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  kept 
in  the  ILops  had  none  of  the  fmell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug ;  while  the 
water  here  direjfted,  proves,  when 
frefh  drawn,  very  (Irong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtue^ 
of  this  animal  fubdancc  refide  in  a 
volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  ef- 
fential  oils  of  vegetables  :  fome 
are  repqrted  to  have  obtained,  in 
diililling  large  quantities  of  this  ■ 
drug,  a  fmall  portion  of  oil,  which 
fmelt  extremely  Jdrong  of  ^hc 
caftor,  and  diffufed  its  ungrateful 
fcent  to  a  great  didance. 

This  water  is  ufed  in  hyllerlc 
cafes,  and  fome  nervous  complaints, 
though  it  has  'not  been  found  to 
anfwer  what  many  people  expedl 
from  it ;  it  lofes  its  Hayour  con- 
fiderably  by  keeping. 

AQUA    CEREFOLIL. 

Gen. 

Cbervii  Wcter. 

Take  of 

i'Vcfli    leaves    of    chervil,    one 

pound  5 
Spring  water,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  for  allowing  eight 
poupds  to  be  drawn  off  by  di- 
(lillation,  rat  the  fame  time  a« 
voiding  cmpyrcuma. 
• 

Althoi^gh  the  chervil  be  but 
little  employed  in  Britain,  yet  it 
is  held  in  high  efteem  on-  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  the  cfiftilled  water  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
forms  under  which  its  aflive  parts 
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can  be  introduced.  There  is 
however  reafon  to  believe,  that 
thofe  diuretic  powers  for  which 
it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated,  will 
be  moft  certainly  obtained  from 
exhibiting  it  in  fubftance,  or  un- 
der the  form  of  the  expreiled  juice 
of  the  recent  plant. 

AQUA   CERASI. 

Suec. 
Black  cherry  Water* 

Take  of 

Ripe  black  cherries,  bruifed  with 

the  kirnels,  twenty  pounds ; 
Pure  water,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient    for    avoiding^    empy- 
reuma. 
Draw  off  twenty  pounds  by  diftil- 
lation. 

%  This  water,  although  now  ba- 
uiflicd  from  our  pharmacopoeias, 
has  long  maintained  a  place  in  the 
foreign  ones,  and  even  in  Britain 
it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  (hops.  It  has  often  been  era- 
ployed  by  phyficians  as  a  vehicle, 
in  preference  to  the  other  diftilled 
'  waters ;  and  among  nurfes  who 
have  the  care  of  young  children, 
has  been  the  chief  remedy  againft 
the  convulfive  diforders  to  which 
infants  are  fo  often  fubjeft.  It 
has  however  of  late  been  brought 
into  difrepute,  and  has  been  ef- 
teemed  poifonous.  It  receives 
its  flavour  principally  from  the 
cherry.ftones ;  and  ihefe  kernels, 
like  many  others,  bear  a  refem- 
blance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves  of  the 
lauro-cerafus,  which  have  been 
difcovercd  to  yield,  by  infufion  or 
diftillation,  the  moft  fudden  poifcm 
known.  Some  phyficians  of  Wor- 
ctfter  have  lately  found,  by  trial 
purpofely  made,  that  a  diftilled 
water-  very  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  the  flavour  of  tlie    cherry. 
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kernels  (no  more  than  two  pims 
being  diftilled  from  fourteen  pounds 
of  the  cherry-ftones)  proved  in 
like  manner  poifonous  to  brutes. 
The  Lotidon  College  repealed  the 
fame  experiment,  aiid  found  the 
effects  agreeable  to  thofe  gentle- 
nien*s  report. 

From  chefe  trials,  nor  after  futh 
long  experience,  we  ^  cannot  con- 
clude black  cherry  water,  When  no 
ftronger  than  th&  (hops  have  been 
accuftoroed  to  prepare  it,  jto  be 
unfafe.  Thefe  kernels  plainly  re- 
ferable opium,  and  fome  other 
things,  which  poifon  only  w)ien 
taken  in  too  great  quantity  ;  the 
water  from  the  very  laurel  leaves 
is  harmlefs  when  duly  (diluted ; 
and  even  fpirit  of  wine  proves  a 
poifon  of  its  kind  not  greatly  dtf- 
ferent,  if  drunk  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  excefs  ;  nor  can  it  .be  con- 
cluded, frora  the  trials  with  the 
ftrong  black  cherry  water  oh  dogs, 
&c.  that  it  will  have  the  fame 
effed^s  in  the  human  body  ;  the 
kernels  of  many  forts  of  fruits  be- 
ing in  fu'bftance  poifonous  to 
brutes,  though  innocent  to  man. 

This  water,  however,  in  any  de- 
gree of  ftrength,  may  not  be  alto. 
gether  fafe  for  infants,  where  the 
principles  of  life  are  but  juft  begin- 
ning as  it  were  to  move  :    it  may 
poiSbly  have  had  pernicious  cffeAs 
in   thefe  cafes  without  being  fui- 
peeled  :    the  fymptoms   tt>  would 
produce,  if  it  fh'ould  prove  hurtp 
ful,    being   fuch  as   children  are 
often  thrown   into  from  the  4lif- 
eafe  which  it  is  imagined  to  re- 
lieve.     On   thefe    confiderauons, 
both  the   London  and  Edinburgh 
Colleges   have    chofen  to  Ikf   it 
9iide ;  more   efpecially   as  it  has 
been  too  often  counterfeited  with  a 
water  diftilled  from  bitter  almonds, 
w  «» ;h  are  known  to  communicate 
a  poifonous  quality.     It  is  how- 
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virer,  one  of  thofe  zSdvc  articles    agreeable  flavour;   bttt  any  coa- 

fiderable  medical  power  is  not  to 
be  expedl.d  from  it. 


whidh  deferred  further  attention. 

AQIJA  CHAMi^MELI 

FLORUM. 

.Dan. 

Cbttmomlejhwer  Water. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowerjiy  dried  in  the 

{hade,  eight  pounds ; 
^Water,    fcvcnty    two    pourids; 
draw  off  by  gentle  difiillation 
'  forty-eight  pounds. 

Chamomile  flowers  were  for- 
merly ordered  to  be  fermented  pre- 
TioiSIy  to  the  dittillation,  a  treat- 
ment which  they  do  not  need  ; 
Yor  they  give  over»  without  any 
fermentationt  as  much  as  that  pro- 
xtb  is  capable  of  eniibling  them 
to  do.  In  either  csde,  the  fmell 
'9Xti  peculiar  flavour  of  the  flowers 
afiie  without  any  of  their  bitter- 
nefiy  which  remans  behind  in  the 
deco^on ;  and,  if  duly  depurated 
and  infpKTated,  yields  an  extras 
•  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the 
flowers  in  the  common  manner. 
The  diftiUed  water  has  been  ufed 
in  'flatulent  colics,  and  the  like, 
i^t  is  at  prefent  held  in  no  great 
.efteem. 


AOyA  FRAGORUM. 

Suec, 
Strawberry  Water. 

Trom  twenty  pounds  of  ftrawber- 
ries,  twenty  pounds  of  diftilled. 
-water  are  drawn  ctf»  according 
to  the  fame  diredlions  given  for 
the  preparation  of  the  blaqk  cher- 
<ry  water. 


Water  thus  impregnated  with 
Hie  eflenti^  oil  of  the  ilrawber- 
:iic$»  fome  people  will  think  a^very 


AQUA  HYSSOPI. 

Suec. 

H^op  Water. 

From  four  pounds  of  the  frefii 
leaves  of  hyfTopy  fix  pounds  of 
water  are  drawn  off. 

Hyssop  water  has  been  held' by 
fome  in  confiderable  efteem  as  an 
uterine  and  a  pedoral  medicine.  It 
was  direfted  in  a  former  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia  Tor 
making  ujp  the  black  peroral  tro« 
cfhes,  but  is  now  exchanged  for 
common  water.  Few  at  prefent 
expedl  any  Angular  virtues  from  il^ 
nor  is  it  often  met  with  in  our 
Ihops,  being  now  expunged  from 
our  pharmacopoeias.  It  holds  a 
place,  however,  in  moft  of  the  fo- 
reign ones,  and  among  ourfelves 
there  are  dill  (bme  pra^itioners  who 
frequendy  employ  it;  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  me-< 
dical  properties  of  the  byfibp  may 
be  more  readily  and  effe^ually  ex« 
traced  by  fmaple  Infuiion. 

AQUA  LILIORUM  ALBO- 

RUM. 

Brun, 

'WhiteMly  Water. 

AQUA  LILIORUM  CON- 

VALLIUM. 

Brun. 

Ltly  of  the  valhy  Water. 

To  any  quantity  of  thefe  flowers, 
four  times  their  weight  of  wa- 
ter is  to  be.  added,  and  water 
drawn  off  by  difiillation  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  to  each 
pound  of  the  Howess. 
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it  with  the  virtue^  of  the  fabjeft^ 
and  render  it  ver  j  rich.  The  im- 
pregnation here  is  almoft  tmlixni- 
tied ;  but  in  dii^iUfd  ^a^n  it  is 
far  otherwife* 

AQUA  RUT^. 
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Th;21e  paters  mud  obtain  fome 
inppregnatioQ  of  that  elegant  efleii- 
tiat  oil,  on  which  the  odour  of 
flowers  in  their  growing  ftate  de- 
pends ;  but  th.ey  do  not  poifefs  any 
remarkable  medicaj  properties. 

AQUA  MELISSiE. 
Brun, 

*  Bairn  JVater. 

/■ 

The  green  leaves  of  the  batm  are 
to  be  macerated  with  double 
their  weight  of  water ;  and  from 
each  pound  of  tlie  pUn^t  a  pound 
g,od  an  half  of  water  is  tq  be 
drawn  oflT. 

This  water  contains  a  cpnfider* 
;^ble  impregnation  from  the  balni, 
which  yields  its  ^fiential  oil  pretty 
freely  oa  diftillation .  Though  now 
baniflved  from  our  pharmacopcpias., 
it  has  ftill  a  place  in  moft  of  the 
foreign  ones.  In  the  old  editions 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
\i  was  ordered  to  be  cohobated.,  or 
ye-difliUed  from  frefli  quantities 
of  the  herb.  This  mapagemei^t 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
^Boerhaave,  who  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  water  thus  prepa,- 
red  :  he  fays,  he  has  experienced  in 
himielf  extraordinary  effe^s  from 
it,  taken  on  an  empty  (lomach ; 
ihat  it  has  fcarce  its  equal  in  hypo- 
chondriacal and  hyfterical  cafes,  in 
chlorofis,  and  palpitation  of  the 
licairt,  when  thofe  difcafes  proceed 
from  a  diforder  of  the  fpirits,  and 
nor  from  any  collcdlloh  of  morbific 
matter. 

The  virtues  of  balm,  however, 
maybe  much  more  perfeflly  and 
advantageoufly  exiradled  by  cold 
jufufio^  in  aqjueous  or  fpirituous 
x«.en(lrua :  i^  this  laft  procefs,  the 
liquor  fulTeis  no  injury  from  being 
returned  on  frefli  parcels  of  the 
)ierbi  a  f^w  repetitions  will  load 


Rue  Water. 

From  each  pound  of  rue,  with  a 
fu$cient  quantity  of  fpnog  wa- 
ter to  prevent  ^mpiyreuma,  two 
pounds  of  diftilUd  wa(Cr  are  to 
be  drawn. 

EuE  gives  over,  iq  Ais  proceCi* 
the  whole  of  its  fmell,  a^d  great 
part  ^f  its  pikfigency.  The  diftil- 
ied  water  ftands  recocam^ndcd  io 
epileptic  cafes,  the  hjfteric  paC- 
(ioUa  for  promptins  perfpiration, 
and  other  natural  iocretions.  But 
though  it  is  a  good  deal  employed 
abroad,  it  i^  with  us  faUiog  iato 
difrepute. 

AQUA  SABIN-E- 

Brun* 

Savin  1Vatti\ 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  frelk 
leaves  of  favio,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
confiderable  efteenji,  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftilledoil  of  fa- 
vin.  Boerh  wve  relates,  that  he  hat 
found  it  (when  prepared  by  coho- 
bation),  to  cive  almoft  ijopredible 
motion  to  the  whole  nervous  fyf- 
tem ;  and  that,  when  properly  nfed, 
it  proves  eminently  ferviceable  for 
promoting  the  menfes  and  the  bs- 
morrhoidal  flux. 

It  has  now,  howtver,  fallen  fo 
much  into  difrepute,  as  to  have  no 
place,  either  in  our  phaurmacopceias 
or  in  th?  b«A  modem  ibrQiga  ones  \ 
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bat  when  we  refled  bow  readily 
favin  yields  a  large  proportion  of 
aftive  elTential  oil  in  diftillation,  it 
feems  better  entitled  to  attention 
than  fome  other  diftilled  waters 
which  are  ftill  retained. 

AQUA  SAMBUCI. 

Brun, 

Elder-fiower  Water. 

This  is  diftiUed  from  frefli  elder 
'  flowers,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  white  lily  water. 

This  water  fmells  confidcraMy 
of  the  flowers ;  but  is  rarely  ufed 
among  ns. 

AQUA  SALVI.E. 

Brum, 

Sagt  Water. 

'  This  is  direded  to  be  prepared  from 
the  green  leaves  of  the  fage,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  balm 
water. 

Sage  leaved  contain  a  confider- 
able  proportion  of  e/feritial  oil* 
which  they  yield  pretty  freely  on 
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didillatiGn  ;  biit  thftir  whole  rnedi* 
cal  properties  may  with  ftill  great* 
er  eafe  and  advantage  be  eztradled 
by  Ample  infufion. 

To  the  chapter  on  fimple  diftil- 
led  waters,  the  London  College 
have  annexed  the  following  re- 
marks. 

We  have  ordered  the  waters  to 
be  diftilled  from  the  dried  herbs, 
becaufe  freQi  are  not  ready  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Whenever  the 
freih  are  ufed,  the  weights  are  to 
be  increafed.  But,  whether  the 
frelh  or  dried  herbs  be  employed, 
the  operator  may  vary  th^  weight 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which 
they  have  been  produced  and  col* 
leded. 

Herbs  and  feeds,  kept  beyond 
the  fpace  of  a  year,  are  lefs  proper 
for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters 
add  five  ounces,  by  meafure,  of 
proof-fpirit. 

The  Edinburgh  College  order 
half  an  ounce  of  proof-fpirit  to 
every  pound  of  the  water^  which 
is  nearly  the  fame. 
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CHAP.      XIX. 

SPlRItUS     DlStlLLATl^ 
Lottdim. 

SF^jR iifus   s  ti L HAHi tn' 

DISTILLED     S  P I R I T  & 


THE  flavours  and  virtues  of 
difttlled  waters  avi  owing, 
aS  wa^  dbferved  in  the  preceding 
chapter^  to  their  bfcinglttipregna- 
ted  with  a  portion  of  the  eflential 
ciil  of  the  fubjedt  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  Spirit  of  wine^  con- 
fidered  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils, 
lias  this  advantage  above  water, 
that  it  is  their  proper  xnenftruum, 
and  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with 
it  perfeftly  diffolved.  Neverthe^ 
lefif  ms^y  fubftances,  which,  on* 
being  diililled  with  water,  impart 
to  it  their  virtues  in  great  per- 
fedioni  if  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  fpirit  of  winej  fcarcely 
give  it  any  fmell  or  tafte.  This 
difference  proceeds  from  the  fpirits 
xiot  being  fufceptible  of  fo  great  a 
degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
in  general,  when  made  to  boil, 
ba/?c'  received  as  great  a:  heat  as 


they  are   capiible  of  fuftainingy 
now,  if  the  extent  of  heat  between 
freezing   and    boiling    water^    aA 
meafured     by    thermometers,    be 
taken  for  a  ftandard,  fpirit  of  wine 
will  be  found*  to  boil  with  lefs  tiuui 
four-fifths  -of  that  beat,  or  above 
one-fifth  lefs  than  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water.    It  is  obvious^  therefore^ 
that   ibbftances    may  be   vokoilfr' 
enough  to  rife   with  the  heat  of 
boiting  water,  but  not  with  that' 
of  boiung  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance, 
be  committed  to  diftillation  with  a- 
xnixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter, or  with  a  pure  prodf*fpiriN 
which  is  no  other  than  a  miztmreof 
about  equal  parts  of  the  two :  the 
ipirit  will  rife  firft,  clear,  cokmr- 
lefs,  and  tranfparent,  and  almoft 
without  any  tafte  of  the  fpice ;  but 
fts  feon  as  the  more  ponderooa  wa- 
tery' 
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'  tery  fluid  begins  to  rife,  the  oil 
comes  over  freely  with  it,  fo  as  to 
nndler  the  liquor  highly  odorous, 
(apid,  and  of  a  milky  hue. 

The  proof-fpirits  ufually  met. 
with  in  the  (hops  are  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour ;. 
which)  though  concealed  by  means 
of  curtain  additions,  plainly  dif- 
oovers  itfelf  in  diftillation.  This 
naofeous  relHh  does  not  begin  to 
rife  till  after  the  purer  fpirituous 
part  has  come  over ;  which  is  the 
Tery  time  that  the  virtues  of  the 
ingredients  begin  alfo  moft  plen- 
tirally  to  diflil :  and  hence  the  li- 
Cttor  receives  an  ungrateful  taint. 
To  this  caufe,  principally,  is  ow- 
ing the  general  complaint,  that  the 
cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  lefs 
agreeable,  than  thofe  of  the  fame 
tmd  prepared  by  the  diCUller ; 
the  latter  being  extremely  curious 
m  rcAifying  or  purifying  the  fpi- 
ritt  (when  defigned  for  what  he 
calls  fine  goods;  from  all  ill  fla- 
vour; 

ALKOHOL. 

Lottd, 
Ardent  SpiriU 

Take  of 

ReAified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon : 
Kali,  made  hot,  one  pound  and 

an  half; 
Pure  kali,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the 

,  pure  kali,  and  afterwards  add 
^e  pound  of  the  hot  kali  ; 
fhake  them,  and  digeft  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off 
the  fpitit,  to  which  add  the  reft 
of  the  kali,  and  diflil  in  a  water 
bath.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vef- 
fel  well  flopped. 

The  kali  ought  to  be  heated  to 
300  degrees. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alkohol 


is  to  that  of  difUlled  water  a» 
815  to  1000. 

Ws  have  already  offered  fomo 
obfervations  on  fpirit  of  wine,  botb 
in  the  flate  of  what  is-  called  rec-r 
tifled  and  proof  fpirit.  In  the 
prefent  formula,  we  have  ardent 
fpirit  ftill  more  freed  from  an  ad- 
mixture of  water  than  even  tho 
former  of  thcfe  ;  and  ia  this  ftate 
it  \%  unqueftionably  bed  fitted  fon 
anfwering  feveral  purpofes.  Ia 
former  editions  of  our  pharma* 
copoeias,  alkohol  was  dire^ed  to* 
be  prepared  from  French  brandy  5 
but  this  is  rather  too  dear  aa 
article  in  this  country  for  difUU 
lation  ;•  nor  is  the  fpirit  obtained 
from  it  any  ways  preferable  tc 
one  procurable  from  cheaper  li- 
quors. The  coarfer  inflammable 
fpirits  may  be  rendered  peifedll)^ 
pure,  and  fit  for  the  nicefl  pur** 
pofcs,  by  the  following  me* 
thod. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly; 
foul,  mix  It  with  about  an  equal 
qjuantity  of  water,  and  diflil  with 
a  flow  fire ;  difcontinning  the  ope- 
ration as  (bon  as  the  li^p^r  begins 
te  run  milky,  and  difcovers,  b]|r 
its^naufeons  tafte,  that  the  impure 
and  phlegmatic'  part  is  tifin^. 
By  this  treatment,  the  fpirit 
leaves  a  confiderable  portion  of 
Its  foul  oily  matter  behind  it  in 
the  water,  which  now  appears 
milky  and  turbid,  and  proves 
highly  difagrccable  to  the  ufte. 
If  the  fpirit  be  not  very  foul  ac 
fir  ft,  this  ablution  is  not  necef- 
fary  ;  if  extremely  fo,  it  ought  to 
be  repeated  once,  twice,  or  even 
oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arifc  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  fire  than  watery 
liquors,  we  are  hence  dire^ed  to 
eipploy,  in  the  diftillation  of  them, 
a  heat  lefs    than   that  in  which 

water 
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water  boils ;  and  if  due  regard  be 
had  to  this  circumftance,  very 
weak  fplrlts  may,  by  one  or  two 
wary  diftillations,  be  tolerably  well 
freed  from  their  aqueons  phlegm  ; 
efpecially  if  the  diftilling  veflels 
are  of  fuch  a  height,  that  the  fpt- 
rity  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
may  but  ja(t  pafs  over  them  ;  in 
this  cafe,  the  phlegmatic  vapours 
which  rife  for  a  little  way  along 
with  the  fpirit,  will  condenfe  and 
fall  back  again,  before  they  can 
come  to  the  head.  Very  pompous 
inftruments  have  been  contrived 
for  this  purpofe,  and  carried  in  a 
fpiral  or  ferpentine  form  to  an  ex- 
traordinary height.  The  fpirit, 
sifeetiding  through  thefe,  was  to 
leave  all  the  watery  parts  it  con- 
tainedy  in  its  paflkge,  and  come 
over  perfedlly  pure,  and  free  from 
phlegm.  But  thefe  inftruments  arc 
conftrudted  on  erroneous  princi- 
ples, their  extravagant  height  de- 
feating the  end  it  was  defigned 
to  anfwer :  if  the  liquor  be  made 
to  boil,  a  contiderable  quantity  of 
mere  phlegm  will  come  over  a- 
long  with  the  fpirit ;  and  if  the 
heat  be  not  raifed  to  this  pitch, 
neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  dif- 
til.  The  moft  convenient  inftru- 
ment  is  the  common  (ItU  ;  be- 
tween the  body  of  which  and  it^ 
head,  an  adopter  or  copper  tube 
may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  waflied,  as  a- 
bove  directed,  from  its  foul  oil, 
and  freed  fiom  the  greatcft  part 
of  the  phlegm,  by  gentle  diftilla- 
tion  in  a  water  bath  :  add  to  e- 
Vcry  gallon  of  it  a  pound  or  two 
of  pure,  dry  fixt  alkaline  fait. 
Upon  digcfting  thefe  together 
for  a  Jittle  time,  the  alkali,  from 
its  known  property  of  attradling 
water  and  oils,  will  imbibe  the 
remaining  phlegm,  and  fuch  part 


of  the  difagreeable  nnAoous  ma^ 
ter  as  may  ftill  be  left  in  the  fpirit, 
and  will  fink  with  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veOel.  If  the  fpirit  be 
now  again  gently  drawn  over,  it 
will  rife,  entirely  free  from  its 
phlegm  and  naufeous  flavour ;  bat 
fome  particles  of  the  alkaline  fait 
are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with  it, 
and  give  what  the  workmen  call  an 
urinous  reliih ;  this  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  adding,  previous  to  the 
laft  dtftillation»a  fmall  proportion  of 
calcined  vitriol,  alum,  or  fal  ca« 
tharticus  amarus ;  the  acid  of  thefe 
falts  will  unite  with  and  nentralife 
the  alkali,  and  effedUally  prevent 
it  from  rifmg;  while  no  more  of 
the  acid  of  the  falts  is  extricated 
than  what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  addition  of  alkaline  fait, 
for  imbibing  the  water,  and  pre« 
venting  its  rifing  with  the  fpirit, 
has  been  long  pradifed,  but  is  a^ 
tended  with  the  inconvenience 
above  mentioned.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  ufing,  inftead  of  the 
fixt  alkali,  fome  muHated  lime 
in  a  dry  and  warm  ftate,  which 
has  a  remarkable  ftrong  attradion 
for  water.  This  muriated  lime  need 
not  to  be  prepared  on  purpofe, 
being  the  refiduum  after  the  fob- 
limation  of  volatile  alkali  from 
fal  ammoniac  and  chalk,  or  the  dif- 
tillation  of  the  cauftic  volatile  al- 
'  kali,  which  ought  to  be  preferved 
for  this  purpofe. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this 
means  is  extremely  pure,  limpid, 
perfedlly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for 
the  fineft  purpofes.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  ftrength  commonly 
under (lood  by  proof,  by  mixing 
twenty  ounces  of  it  with  fevcn- 
teen  ounces  of  water.  The  diftil- 
hd  cordials  made  with  thefe 
fpirits  prove  much  more  elegant 
and  agreeable,  than  when  the  com- 
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jDcm  redified  or  proof  fpirlts  of  the 
|hop9  aure  ufed. 

If  the  reaified  fpirit  be  diftn. 
Ie4  afrc(h  from  dry  alkaline  fait, 
with  a  quick  firci  it  brings  over  a 
ipoQfi^erable  quantity  of  th^  fait; 
and  in  this  (late  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a  more  powerful  menftruum 
for  certain  fubftances  than  the 
pnr^  fpirit.  This  alkalized  fpirit 
h  called    ta&tarized    spihit   of 

WINS. 

The  procefs  here  defcribed, 
which  was  long  iince  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Lewis,  will  fufficiently 
ezpl^n  the  intention  of  the  Lon* 
ilion  College,  in  the  diref^ions 
Acy  have  now  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  alkohol  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  their 
procefa  a  very  pure  alkohol  may 
be  obtained.  Of  this  we  have  a 
Aifficient  ted  in  the  fpecific.  gra- 
vity of  the  fluid,  which  is  to  that 
of  diftiUed  water  only  as  815  to 
7000,  while  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  redified  fpirit,  is  as  855  to 
1000. 

SPIRITUS    JETHERIS    VI- 

TRIOLICI. 

Lond. 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  Ether ^ 

Take  of 

Rcdificd  (pirit  of  wine, 
Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound. 
Pour  by  a  little  at  a  time  the  acid 
on  the  fpirit,  and  mix  them  by 
ihaking  ;  then  from  a  retort 
through  a  tubulated  receiver,  to 
which  another  recipient  is  fitted, 
diftif  the  fpirit  of  the  vitriolic 
.  ether  till  fulphureous  vapours 
begin  to  rife.  If  you  continue 
the  diftillation,  applying  a  frefli 
receiver,  a  portion  of  oil  or  wine 
will  be  obtained,  which  prefcrvc 
for  ufe. 
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SPIRITUS     ^THERIS      VI- 
TRIOLICI,  vulgo  SPIRITUS 
,    VXTRIOLI  DULCIS. 

Edin. 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  Etbtr^  commonly 

called  Dulcified  fpirit  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  ether,  one  part  \ 
Rectified   fpirit    of    wine,    two 
parts.. 

Mix  them. 

The  lafl  of  thefe  proccffes  is  a 
very  ready  and  convenient  method 
of  preparing  the  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  which  only  differs  frona 
ether  by  the  acid  being  lefs  predor 
minant,  and  lefs  intinoLately  com* 
bined. 

In  the  firft  procefs,  the  moft  con- 
venient way  of  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients is  to  put  the  fpirits  into  the 
retold t  firfl:,  and,  with  a  long  tubed 
funnel  reaching  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  to  pour  in  the 
acid :  by  cautious  agitation  the  two 
fluids  unite,  and  a  heat  is  produ- 
ced, which  may  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  the  didillation,  if  we 
have  a  fandbath  previoufly  heated 
to  the  fame  degree,  to  fet  the  re- 
tort into  immediately  after  the  mix- 
ture is  completed  ;  nor  is  there  any 
occafion  for  a  tubulated  receiver, 
if  We  immerfe  the  ordinary  recei- 
ver, which  ought  to  be  large,  in 
warer,  or  bury  it  in  broken  ice.  See 
i^TKEn  V1TR.10LICUS.     Edm. 

The  difi  illation  fliould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equal  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo 
long  as  till  a  black  froth  begins 
to  appear :  for  before  this  time, 
a  liquor  will  arife  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent nature  from  the  fpirit  here 
intended.  The  juncture  of  the  re- 
tort and  recipient  is  to  be  luted 
with  a  pafte  made  of  liofecd  meal, 

and 
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in  open  veflels,  readSy  burns,  lea- 
ving a  coniiderable  quantity  (f 
iixed  aflies.:  but  in  clofe  ones,  it 
explodes  with  violence ;  with  fin 
alkaline^falts  it  forms  a  compound 
nearly  iimilar  to  onccontipored  of 
alkalies  and  fiilphur. 

The  new  name  adopted  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Coileg|e8 
for  this  fluid,  is  ezpreffive  of  its 
compofition :  the  old  term  of  Spirit 
tus  vttrioii  dulcisf  is  lefs  properly 
£tted  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other 
Buids,  and  to  convey  a  juft  idea  of 
its  nature*. 

'Dulcified  fpirit  of  vrtriol  has 
been  for  fome  time  greatly  efteem- 
ed,  both  as  a  menftrunm  and  % 
medicine.  'It  diflblves  fome  re- 
finous  and  bituminous  fubftances 
more  readily  than  fpirit  of  wine 
alone,  and  extrdfts  elegant  tinc- 
tures from  Cundry  vegetables.  As 
a  medicine,  it  promotes  perfpir»- 
tion  and  the  urinary  fecretio% 
expels  flatulencies,  and  in  many 
cafes  abates  fpafmodic  flridoref, 
eafes  pains,  and  procures  fleep. 
The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  eighty 
or  ninety  drops  in  any  conve- 
nient vehicle.  Ic  is  not  eflential- 
ly  different  from  the  celebrated 
anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman ;  for 
which  it  is,  hy  the  author  himfeli^ 
frequently  directed  as  a  fucceda^ 
neum. 

Of  this^uid,  however,  or  at  lead 
of  an  article  probably '(Un  more 
nearly  refembling  it,  we  fhaU  .af-' 
terwards  have  occafion  to  fpcak, 
when  we  treat  of  the  Spiritus  itibt^ 
ris  vitriolici  vinofus* 


•and  further  fecured  by  a  piece  of 
wet' bladder. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes 
^in  thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  con- 
denfe  on  the  fides  of  the  recipient 
inftraight  flrix.  It  is  colourlefs 
as  water,  very  volatile,  inflam- 
rmable,  of  an  extremely  fragrant 
Tfiaell,  and  in  tafte  fome  what  aro- 
matic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
:{br  fome  time,  white  fumes  arife ; 
-which  either  form  irregular  ftijse, 
or  are  coUeded  into  large  round 
idrops  like  oil :  On  thefirft  appear- 
:ance  dE  thefe,  the  receiver  muft  be 
taken  away.  If  another  be  fab- 
llituted,  and  the  didillation  conti- 
nued, an  acid  liquor  comes  over, 
.of  an  exceeding  pungent  fmell  like 
the  fumes  of  burning  brimftone. 
'At  length  a  black  froth  haftily'  be- 
;gins  to  arife,  and  pi-e vents  carry- 
ing the  procefs  farther. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  a 
light  yeHow  colour,  a  ftrong,  pene- 
trating, and  very  agreeable  fmcll, 
is  found  fwimming  t>n  the  farface 
of  the  fulphurcous  fpirit.  This  oil 
iecms  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  effential  oils  of  vege- 
tables. It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
iblves  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine, 
And  communicaies  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  that  menftruum  tne  tafte 
and  fmell  of  the  aromatic  or  dul- 
cified fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
^Jidillation  is  of  a  dark  blackifh  co- 
lour, and  ftili  highly  acid.  Treat- 
ed with  frefti  fpirit  of  wine,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  before,  it 
7ielJs  the  fame  produdlon  ;  till 
at  length  all  the  acid  that  re- 
mains unvolatilizcd  bci::^  fatura- ' 
•ted  with  the  inflammable  oily  mat- 
ter of  the  fpirit,  the  compound 
-proves  a  bitumipous  fulphureous 
.fnafs :  which|  expofed  to  the  fire 
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iETHER  VITRIOLICUS. 
Lond, 
■  Vitriolic  Ether. 

Take  of  > 

The  ijpirit  of  vitrlolil  ether,  two 
\         pounds ; 

Water  of  pUre  kali  one  ounce. 
Shakie  them  together,   and   didil, 

•  with    a    gentle    heat,    foarteeo 
oances  by  meafure. 

•  JETHER  VITRIOLICUS. 

Edin. 
Vitriolic  Etbfr. 

Take  of 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Vitriolic   acid,   of  eadi  ihirty- 

two  ounces. 

'Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  glafs  retort 

fit  for  fufliaining  a  fudden  heat, 

and  add  to  it  the  acid  in  an  uni- 

:  form  dream.     Mix  dicm  by  de- 

.  grees,  frequently  (baking  them 

.moderately.;  this  done,  inftantly 

diftll  from  fand  previoufly  heated 

for  that  purpofe,  into  a  receiver 

^kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow. 

The  heat  is  to  be  fo  managed, 

that  the  Uquor  fiiall  boil  at  firft, 

.•  and  continue  to  boil  till  fixteen 

ounces  are  drawn  off ;  then  let 

the  retort  be  raifed  out  of  the 

.fend. 

To   the    diftilled  Jiquor   add  two 

•  drachms  of  the  ftrongeft  common 

,.-^au(lic:  then   didil  again  in  a 

■Yery  high   retort  with   a  very 

gentle  heat,  into  a  cool  receiver, 

until  te^  ounces  have  been  drawn 

"off. 

If  fixteen  ounces  of  redllfied  fpirit 
of  wine  be,  poured  upon  the  acid 
remaining  in  the  retort  after  the 
firft  diftillation,  an  ethereal  li- 
/quor  may  be  obtained  by  ano- 
ther diftillation.  '  This  may  be 
dene  pretty  often. 
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The  preparation  of  this  Angu- 
lar fiaid,  now  received  into  public 
pharmacopoeias,  was  formerly  con- 
fined to  a  few  hands :  for  though 
feveral  prOcefTes  have  been  publiih- 
ed  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuccefs  of 
moft  of  them  is  precarious,  and 
fome  of  them  are  accompanied  alfo 
with  danger  to  the  operator.  The 
principal  difficulty  confifts  in  the 
firft  part  of  the  diftillation. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  direA  the 
beat  to  be  kept  up  till  a  black  froth 
begins  to  appear :  but  if  it  is  ma- 
naged in  the  manner  here  dire^ed, 
the  quantity  of  ether  which  the  li- 
quor can  afford  will  be  formed  and 
drawn  off  before  this  fulphureous 
froth  appears.  The  ufe  of  the 
cauftic  alkali  is  to  engage  any  un- 
combined  vitriolic  acid  which  may 
be  prefent  in  the  firft  diftilled  li- 
quor. If  a  mild  alkali  were  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe,  the  fepa- 
ration  of  its  air  by  the  acid  might 
endanger  the  burfting  of  the  vef- 
fels.  This  laft  is  indeed  an  incon- 
venience which  attends  the  whole 
of  this  procefs.  It  might  in  a 
great  meafure  be  obviated  by  em- 
ploying a  range  of  receivers  or 
adopters. 

The  ether,  or  ctherial  fpirit,  is 
the  lighteft,  moft  volatile  and-  in-« 
flammable,  of  all  known  liquids.  Ic 
is  lighter  than  the  moft  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wjne,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  7  to  8  :  a  drop,  let 
fall  on  the  hand,  evaporates  almoft 
in  an  inftant,  fcarcely  rendering  the 
part  moift.  It  does  not  mix,  6v  , 
only  in  a  fmall  quantity,  with  wa- 
ter, fpirit  of  wine«  alkaline  lixi- 
via, volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  or 
acids  ;  but  is  a  powerful  diffolvent 
of  oils^  balfams,  refins^  and  other 
analogous  fubftances.  It  li  the 
only  known  fubftance  capable  of 
diffolving  the  elajlicgum.  It  has  a 
fragrant  odour,  which,  in  confe- 
K   '  quence 
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quence  of  the  volatility  of  the  fluid, 
is  diffufed  through  a-  large  fpace. 
It  has  ^oftcn  been  found  to  give 
eafe  in  violent  headachs,  by  being 
applied  externally  to  the  part ;  and 
to  relieve  the  tooihach,  by  being 
laid  on  the  affli<Sed  jaw.  It  has 
been  given  alfo  internally,,  with 
benefit,  in  hooping  coughs,  hy- 
ilerical  cafes,  in  afthnia>  and  in- 
<]eed  in  almoil  every  fpafmodic  af- 
fcdtion,  from  a  few  drops  to  the 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce^  in  a 
^lafs  of  wine  or  water  ;  which 
fhould  be  fwallowed  as  quick  as 
podlble,  as  ^e  ether  fo  fpeedily 
exhales.  ^ 


Part  III. 


SPIR^TUS    i^THPRIS 
TROSI. 

Lond. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  Ether ^ 


Nt. 


Take  of 

Rcftified    fpirit  of    wine,    two 
pints ; 

Nitrous  acid,  half  a  pound. 
Miy  them,  by  pouring  in  the  acid 

on  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  with  a 

gentle  heat  one  pound  ten  oup« 

ces. 

SPIRITUS      itTHERIS     NI- 
TROSI,     vulgo      SPIRITUS 
NITRI  DULCIS. 
Edin. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  Ether ^  cofnnaonly 
called  Dultified  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit   of  wine,   three 

pounds ; 
Nitrous  acid,  otie  pound. 

Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  capacious 
phial,  placed  in  a  veffel  full  of 
cold  water,  and  add  the  acid 
by  degrees,  conftantly  agitating 
them.  Let  the  phial  be  flightly 
covered,  and  fet  by  for  feven 
(lays  in  a  cool  place  \  then  dillil 


the  liquor,  with  the  heat  of  bgiU 
ing  water,  into  a  receiver  kept 
cool,  with  water  or  fnow,  till  no 
more  fpirit  comes  over. 

Bt  allowing  the  acid  and  refti* 
fied  fpirit  to  (land  for  fome  time, 
the  union  of  the  two  is  not  only 
more  complete,  but  the  danger 
alfo  of  the  veflels  giving  way,  in 
confequence  of  the  ebullition  and 
heat  produced  by  mixing  die  in« 
gredients,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
prevented.  By  fixing  the  degree  of 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  th^  fu« 
perabundant  acid  matter  is  left  in 
the  rptort,  being  too  ponderous  tQ 
be  raifed  by  that  degree  <si  heat. 

Here  the  operator  muft  take 
care  not  to  invert  the  order  of  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  by  pouring 
the  fpirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if  he 
(hould,  a  violent  e£Fervefcence  and 
h^at  would  enfue,  and  the  matter 
be  difperfed  in  highly  noxious  red 
fumes, 

Several  methods  have  been  con- 
trived for  obviating  the  inconveni- 
encelfe  arifing  from  the  elaftic  fluid 
and  violent  explofions  produced  on 
^he  mixture  of  the  nitrous  acid  and 
redified  fpirit  of  wine  :  the  late  Dr 
Black's,  which  is  the  bed,  is  to  put 
the  fpirit  into  a  ftrong  phial,  fo  large 
as  that  the  fpirit  may  fill  about  a 
fourth  part  of  it,  and  plunge  it 
into  a  large  veflel  containing  wa- 
ter with  fome  ice  among  it ;  have 
the  nitrous  acid  in  a  p^ial  alfo 
plunged  among  the  ice  and  wa- 
ter :  when  both  have  remained 
in  this  (late  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  s^cid  may  be  poured  into  the 
fpirit  by  little  and  little,  plunging 
the  phial  into  the  ice  and  water 
after  every  frefli  addition  of  acid. 
The  phial  containing  the  fpirit  muft 
be  flopped  with  a  conical  ftopper, 
and  this  ftopper  confined  to  its 
place  by  a  weak  fpring.     When 

all 
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all  the  acid  is  added  to  the  fptrlty 
the  phial  mud  remain  in  the  ice  and 
water  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
be  ^et  in  a  cool  place  for  a  week  ^ 
"vdien  the  ether  will  be  found  float- 
ing on  the  watery  liquor  below  it. 
The  diftillation  fhould  be  per- 
formed with  a  very  flow  and  well 
regulated  fire  ;  otherwife  the 
vapour  will  expand  with  fo  much 
force  as  to  buril  the  veflcls.  Wil- 
fon  ieems  to  have  experienced  the 
jufinefs  of  this  obfervation,  and 
hence  diredls  the  j unsure  of  the 
retort  and  receiver  not  to  be  luted» 
or  but  flightly  ;  if  a  tubulated 
recipient,  with  a  fufficiently  long 
pipe,  be  ufed,  and  the  didillation, 
performed  with  the  heat  of  a  wa- 
ter»bath|  the  vefFels  may  be  luted 
without  any  danger. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  defervedly  held  io  great 
efteem*  It  quenches  thirfl,  pro- 
motes the  natui*al  fecretions,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  moderately 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach :  it  may 
be  given  in  dofes  of  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  drachm,  in  any  »con- 
venient  vehicle.  Mixed  with  a 
finall  quantity  of  Spiritus  ammo- 
fU€g  oromaiL'utf  it  proves  a  mild, 
yet  efficacious,  diaphoretic,  and 
often  remarkably  diuretic ;  ef- 
pecially  in  fome  febrile  cafes, 
where  fuch  a  falutary  evacuation 
is  wanted.  A  fmall  propor- 
tion of  this  fpirit  added  to 
malt  fpirits,  gives  them  a  flavour 
approaching  to  that  of  French 
Brandy. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONI-^. 

Lond. 

^^pirlt  of  Ammonia, 

Take  of    _ 

Proof-fplrit,  three  pints ; 
.,  Sal  ammoniaci  four  ounces ; 


Pot-afh,  fix  ounces. 
Mix  and  diilil  with  a  flow  fire  one 
pint  and  an  half. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIiE,  vnl^o 
SPIRITUS    SALIS  AMMO* 
NIACI  VINOSUS. 
Edin. 

Spirit  of  Ammoniac^  commonly  call- 
ed Vinous  fpirit  of  Sal  Ammo* 
niac. 

Take  of 

Proof-fpirit,  four  pounds  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  ; 

Punned  lixive,  fix  ounces.      '^ 
Mix  them,  and  by  diftillation  with 

a  gentle    heat,    draw  off   two 

pounds. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come 
much  into  cfleem,  both  as  a  medi- 
cine and  a  menflruum.  It  is  a  fo- 
lution  of  volatile  fait  in  rcdlified 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  for  though  proof- 
fpirit  be  ufed,  its  phlegmatic  pare 
does  not  rife  in  fhe  diftillation^ 
^nd  ferves  only  to  facilitate  the 
adtion  of  the  pure  fpirit  on  the 
ammoniacal  fait.  Redified  fpirit  of 
wine  does  not  di/Tolve  mild  volatile 
alkaline  falts  by  fimple  mix'.nre  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  precipitates 
them,  as  has  been  alreaiiy  obftrved, 
when  they  arc  previoufly  diffolved 
in  water  :  but  by  the  pretcnt  pro- 
cefs,  a  confiderable  proportion  cf 
the  volatile  alkali  is  combined 
with  the  fpirit.  It  might  per- 
haps, for  fome  purpofes,  be  znore 
advifable  to  ufe  with  this  inten- 
tion the  volatile  fpirit  made  with 
quicklime  ;  for  this  may  be  mixed 
at  once  with  redified  fpirit  of  ^ine, 
in  various  proportions,  without  the 
leafl  danger  of  any  feparation  of 
the  volatile  alkali. 

The  name  here  employed  by 
both  the  Colleges;  particularly  when 

pur 
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put  m  contradiftindtion  to  the  aqua 
ammonia^  conveys  a  clear  idea  of 
the  article. 

As  a  menftruum,  the  fptritns 
ammonia  b  employed  to  diflblve 
eflemial  oils,  thus  forming '  the 
fpiritus  volatilis  aroipaticus,  or 
Sptrittts  ammofdie  compojitus^  which 
again  is  employed  in  making^ 
the  tinctures  of  guaiac,  valerian, 
&c. 

The  chief  medical  virtues  wliich 
the  fpiritus  {ammoniae  poffefles, 
when  exhibited  by  itftlf,  are  thofe 
of  the  volatile- alkali. 

^IRITUS   AMMONIJE    FdU 

T4DUS. 

Lnnd. 

Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia.' 

Take  of 

Proof-fpirit,  fix  pints  ; 

Sal  amsnontaC)  one  pound  ; 

Afafoctida,  four  ounces ; 

Pot-aih,  one  pound  and  a  half^ 
Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  dif- 

t illation  five  pints,  with  a  flow 

fire.     ' 

Edin. 

fake  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia j  eight  oun- 
ces; 
Afafoctida,  half  an  ounce. 
Digeft    in    a    dofe   velTel   twelve 
hours  ;  then-  diftil  off,  with  the 
heat    of   boiling    water,    eight 
.  ounces. 

This  fpirit,  the  laft  formula  of 
which  is  the  beftv  as  being  mod 
cafily  prepared,  is  defigned  as  an 
antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits, 
itipr^gnated  for  thefe  purpofes 
with  different  fetid s,  have  been 
ufually  kept  in  the  (hops ;  the  in- 
gt.edient  here  chofen,  is  the  bcft 


calculated  of  any  fov '  general 
ufe,  and  equivalent  in  virtue 
to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is  pale 
when  newly  dillilled,  but  ac- 
quires a  confiderable  tinge  in 
keeping. 

SPIRITUS  ANISI  COMPO- 
SITUS. 

Lond, 
Compound  Spirit  of  Anifetd. 

Take  of 
Anifecd, 
Angelica-feed,  of'  each,  bruffed»  • 

half  a  pound ;  / 

Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
enlpyreuma. 
Draw  off' one  galldn  by  diftiUa-- 
tion. 

This  ;  compound  fpirit  is  now 
dfrefted  to  be  prepared  by  the 
London  College  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  in  their,  former  edition. 
It  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh " 
pharmacopoeia;  but  it  mayjufUy 
be  confidered  as  a  very  elegant 
water.  The  angelica-feeds  great* 
ly  improve  the  flavour  of  the ' 
anife.  It  is  often  employed  with 
advantage,  particularly  in  cafes 
of  flatulent  cholic ;  but  it  has 
been  alleged  to  be  fometimes  too- 
frequently  ufed  with  this  intention 
as  a  d6mefl;ic  medicine,  efpeci- 
ally  by  old  ladles  :  for  unlefs  it 
be  prudently  and  cautioufly .  cm- 
ployed,  it  -may  foon  "be  attended 
with  all  the  pernicious  confcquen- 
ces  of  dram-drinking. 

SPIRITUS  CARUL 

Lond, 

Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Takfe  of 

Caraway  fecdsj  bruifcd,  half  a 
pound  J  .    '  \' 

Proof- 
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Froof-fpirity  one  gallon ; 
Water,  fufficieat  to  prevent  aa 

empyreuma. 
Draw  o£F  one  gallon. 

SPIRITUS  CARUI,  vulgo  A- 
QJJA  CARUI  SPIRITUO. 
SA. 

ESn. 
Spirit  of  caraway^  commonly  call- 
ed Sfhri^ous  catQiuay  waUt. 

Take  of 

Caraway-feeds,  half  a,  pound  \ 

■    Proof-fpirk,  nine  pounds. 

Macerate  two  days  in  a  cloft  vef- 
fel ;  then  pour  on  as  much  wa« 
tcr  as  will  prevent  an  empyreu- 
ma,  and  draw  off-  by  dillillation 
nine  pounds. 

By  this  proccfs  the  fpirit  ob- 
tains, in  great  perfedlion,  the  fla- 
vour of  the  caraway -feeds  ;  and 
it  is  a  cordial  frequently  ufed. 

^  SPIRITUS  CINNAMOMI. 

Lpnd. 
Spirit  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Brnifed  cinnamon,  one  pound ; 

Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  fufficient  to'  prevent .  an 
empyTeuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

SPIRITUS  CINNAMOMI. 

EJin. 
Spit\t  of  Cinnamon, 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamcnj 
nine  pounds  of  fpirit  are  to  be 
drawn  off,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  fpirit  of  caraway* 

This  is  a-  very  agreeable  and 
nfeful  cordial,  but  not  fo  ftrong 
of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be  ex- 
pe^ed  ^    for    very  little<  of   the 


virtues  of  the  fpice  arifes  till  after 
the  pure  fpiritnous  part  has  diftilU 
ed.  Hence  in  the  fbriaer  edi^* 
tions  of  the  London  pha«maco-» 
p<sia,  the  diftillation  was  ordered 
to  be  protra^ed  till  two  pinu 
more  than  here  direded  were 
come  over.  By  this  means,  the 
whole  rirtue  of  the  cinnamon  was- 
more  frugally  than  judicioofly 
obtained ;  for  the  difagreeable 
flavour  of  the  feints  of  proof 
fpirirs,  and  the  acidulous  liquor 
ariflng  from*  cii\namon  as  well  as> 
other  vegetables  when  their  dif- 
tillation is  long  continued,  give 
an  ill  relifli  to  the  whole ;  at  thft 
fame  time  that  the  oil  which  was. 
extracted  from  [the  fptce  was  by 
this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Refor* 
mata,  it  is  propofed  to  make  this^ 
fpirit  by  mixing  the  aqua  cin- 
namomi.  fimplex  with  fomewhat 
lefs  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
redtified  fpirit;  on  fliaking  thent^ 
together,  the  liquor  lofes  its  milky 
hue,  foon  becomes  clear,  and  more 
elegant  than  the  fpirit  diftilled  as 
above  :  it  is  equally  ftrong  of  the 
cinnamon,  and  free  from  the  naa« 
ieous  taint  with  which  the  com- 
mon proof-fpirits  are  impregna«- 
ted. 

SPIRITUS    JUNIPERI    COM- 

PO  SITUS. 

Lond. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Junipir* 

Take  of  . 

Juniper-berries,     bruifdd,     one 

pound ; 
Caraway-feeds,  bruifed,  - 
Sweeet  fenneKfeeds,  of  each  one 

Ojunce  and  a  half ; 
Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyrcuma. 
Praw  off  one  galbn* 

SPIRITUS 
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SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COM- 
POSITUS,  vulgo  AQUA 
JUNIPERI  COMPOSITA. 

Edtn. 

Compound  fpirit  of  Juniper^  com- 
monly called  Compound  Juniper 
water. 

Taic  of 

Jnnipcr-berries,    well     bruifed^ 
one  pound : 

Caraway-feedSy 

Sweet  fennel    feecis,  each   one 
ounce  and  a  half ; 

Proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds. 
Macerate  two  days ;  and  havings 

added  as   much  water  as   well 

prevent  an    empyreuma,   draw 

ofif  by  diftillation  nine  pounds. 

This  fpirit,  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  rob 
cf  juniper-beiri^Si  proves  .  an  ufe- 
ful  medicine  in  catarrhs,  debi- 
lity of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tinesi  and  fcarcity  of  urine.  The 
water  by  itfelf  is  a  good  cordial 
and  carminative :  the  fervice  which 
this  and  other  fpirits  do  with  thefe 
intentions  is  commonly  known ; 
though  the  ill  confequences  that 
follow  from  their  conftant  ufe  arc 
too  little  regarded; 

SPIRITUS    LAVANDULAE. 
t.     Lond. 
Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of 

.  Frefh  flowers  of  lavender,  one 
pound  and  a  half ; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Draw  oflF  by  diftillation,  in  a  wa- 
ter bath,  five  pints. 


SPIRITUS    LAVANDULiE 
SIMPLEX.  w 

Edin. 
Simple  Spirit  of  La^tndeVi 

Take  of  * 

Flowering    fpikes  of   frefli  la- 
vender, two  pounds ; 
Reflified  fpirit  of  wine>  eight 
pounds. 
I)raw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  feven  pounds. 

This  fpirit,  when  made  m  per- 
fection, is  very  grateful  and  fira- 
grant:  It  is  n-equently  nibbed 
on  the  temples,  &c.  under  the 
notion  of  refrefhing  and  comfort- 
ing the  nerves  ;  and  it  probably 
operates  as  a  powerful  ftimulas  to 
their  fenfible  extremities ;  iC  is 
likewlfe  taken  internally,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  tea-fpoocful,  as  a 
warm  cordial. 

SPIRITUS    MENTHJE  PIPE- 
RitlDIS. 

hond. 
Spirit  of  Peppermint, 

Take  of 

The    herb    peppermint,    drieJ^ 

one  pound  and  a  half ; 
Proof.fpirJt,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  aa 
empyreumat 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

SPIRITUS    MENTttfi  PIPE.' 
RITIDIS. 

Edin, 
Spirit  of  Peppermint  A 

From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  thcfe 

■   leaves,  nine  pounds  of  fpirit  are 

drawn  off,  as  from  the  caraway* 

feeds. 

This  fpirit  receives  a  ftrong. 
impregnation    from    the    pcper- 

mintt 
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mint.  It  is  ttinployed  in  flatulent 
chplics  and  fimilar  diforders  ;  and 
ki  thefe  it  fometimes  gives  imme- 
diate relief:  but  where  it  is  in- 
dicated, there  are  few  cafes  in 
which  the  peppernJHt  water  is  not 
preferable. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHiE   SATI- 

Lond. 
Spmt  of  Spearmint,     " 

Take  of 

Spearmint,    dried,  one    pound 

and  a  half ; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

Tki8  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the 
.  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It 
18,  however,  a  very  elegant  one, 
and  preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the 
.ftomacb,  retching  to  vomit,  and 
the  like,  to  many  more  elaborate 
preparations.  Where  the  difor- 
der  is  not  accompanied  with  heat 
or  inflammation,  half  an  ounce  of 
this  fpirit  may  b^  given  diluted 
with  ibme  agreeable  aqueous  li- 
quor :  but,  as  was  already  ob- 
ferved  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
ceding article,  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  the  prudent  prac- 
titioner will  be  difpofcd  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  fimple  diftil- 
led water, 

SPIRITUS  NUCLEI  FRUC- 
TUS  MYRISTIC^,  five 
NUCIS  MOSCH ATiii:. 

Lorid» 
spirit  of  Nutmeg n 

Take  of 

Bruifed  nutmegs,  ,two  ounces ; 
JProof-fpJrjt,  one  gallon  | 


Water,  fuflScicnt  to  prevent  aj\ 
empyreuma. 
Draw  o£F  one  gallon. 


SPIRITUS       NUCIS 
CHATiE. 
Edin. 
spirit  of  Nutmeg* 


MOS^ 


From  two  ounces  of  the  nutmeg 
well  bruifed,  nine  pounds  of 
fpirit  are  to  be  drawn  <M  as 
from  caraway-feeds. 

i. 
This  is  an  agreeable  fpirituous 
liquor,  highly  impregnated  with 
the  nutmeg  flavour.  It  was  for- 
merly celebrated  in  nephritic  dif- 
orders, and  when  combined  with  a 
few  hawthorn  flowers,  It  had  even 
the  title  of  aqua  nepbritica.  At 
prefent  it  is  employed  onlxas  a 
cordial  liquor,  and  is  noPeven 
very  frequently  in  ufe. 

SPIRITUS   PIMENTO. 

Land* 
Spirit  of  Pimento f  or  Allfpice* 

Take  of 

All-fpice,  bruiff d,  two  ounces ;  ' 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon ; 
Water,  fufficient  .to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon; 

Edin. 

From  half  a  pound  of  pimento, 
nine  pounds  of  fpirit  are  to  be 
drawn  off  as  from  caraway-feeds. 

This  fpirit  is  far  more  agree- 
able than  a  fimple  water  drawn 
from  the  fame  fpice :  and  had 
long  a  place  among  the  cordials 
of  the  diftiller,  /betore  it  was  re- 
ceived into  any  public  pharmaco- 
poeia \  but  although  now  adopted 

bojth 
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ing  a  ilmikr  flavour,  though  not  a 
little  difagreeable ;  that  Uie  BUt« 
zneg  fupprefles  this  flavour  wrf 
fuccefsAilly,  without  fupeiaddtng 
any  of  its  own«  and  that  to  this, ' 
orange  peel  adds  a  flavour  very 
agreeable.  Arum  root  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  this  water,  but 
is  here  defervedly  thrown  out-; 
for  it  gives  nothing  cff  its  pungenqr 
by  diftillation,  notwithflanding 
what  is  a/Tcrted  by  fome  pharma- 
ceutical writers  to  the  contrary. 
Muilard  feed,  though  not  hitherto 
employed  in  thefe  kindi  of  com- 
pofitions,  would  feem  to  be  an 
excellent  ingredient  j  it  gives 
over  the  whole  of  its  pungency, 
and  is  Itkewife  lefs  perifliable  than 
moll  of  the  other  fubftances  of  thia 
clafs ;  this  feed  wants  no  addition, 
excepting  fome  aromatic  material  • 
to  furnilh'  an  agreeable  flavour. 

Although  this  procefs  may 
furnifh  an  agreeable  compound 
fpirit,  yet  it  i$  much  to  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  it  'poiltfiles  thofe  anti- 
fcorbutic  powers  for  which  it  was 
once  celebrated  ;  and  with  this  in- 
tention ,  the  Edinburgh  .  College 
place  fo  little  con&dence  in  it, 
that  they  li^ive  now  rejected-  it 
from  their  pharmacopoeia. 

SPIRITUS    ROSMARINI. 

Spirit  of  Roftmdry* 

Take  of 

Fre(h    tops  of   rofemary,    one 
pound  and  a  half ; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Didil  in  a  watet  bath,  five  pints. 

Edin: 

Take  of 

Frcfli .  flowering   tops  of   rofe- 
mary two  pounds  ; 


iM>th  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Colleges,  it  is  not  very  fre- 
■quently  ordered  from  the  fhops  of 
.die  apothecary. 

SPIRITUS  PULEGIL 

Lorui. 

Spirit  of  Finny-royaL 

ITakeof 

The    herb    penny-royal,  dried, 

one  pound  and  a  half  ; 
Froof-fpirit,  one  gallon ; 
Water,  fufficient  tp  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
3)raw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the 
^Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  Jt 
.^ofrefTcjB,  however,  a  confidcrable 
ihare  of  the  flavour  of  the  penny- 
•xoyal,,and  is  very  frequently  em- 
.ployeff  as  a  carminative  and'  anti- 
3iyfteric, 

'SPIRITUS    RAPHANI  COM- 

POSITUS. 

Londm 

Compound  fpirit  of  Horfe-radifi. 

ITake  of 

Frefli  horfe-radifli  root, 

Dried  outer-rind  of  Seville   o- 

ranges,  each  two  pounds  ; 
Frefh  herb  of  garden  fcurvy- 

grafs,  four  pouuds  ; 
Eruifed  nutmegs,  one  ounce  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  gallons ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 

empyreuma. 
Draw  off  two  gallons. 

This  fpirit  has  long  been  con- 
fidcred  as  an  elegant  one,  and  is 
perhaps  as  well  adapted  for  the 
purpofes  of  an  antifcorbutic  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  contrived  in 
this  form.  It  has  been  alleged, 
that  the  horfe-radifh  and  fcurvy- 
Srafs  join  very  well  togeihei;,  giv- 
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'  Rcdificd  fpirit  of  winci  eight' 
pofmdf. 
Dilm  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter till  fcven  pounds  come  orer. 

A  fpirit  fimilar  to  th?s  is  gene- 
rally brought  to  us  from  abroad, 
uader  the  name  of  Hungary  Wa- 
ter. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragranti  fo  as 
to  be  in  common  ufe  as'  a  perfume ; 
that  brought  from  abroad  is  fupe- 
riof  in  fragrance  to  fuch  as  is  gene- 
rally made  among  us.  In  order  to 
prepare  it  in  perfedtioui  the  vinous 
fpirit  fhould  be  extremely  pure ; 
the  rofemary  tops  gathered  when 
the  flowers  are  fuU  blown  upon 
them*  and  committed  immediately 
to  diftillation,  care  being  taken  not 
CO  bmife  or  prefs  them.  The  beft 
method  of  managing  the  diftil- 
latiouf  is  that  which  was  for- 
merly recommended  for  the  diftil- 
lation  of  the  more  volatile  eflential 
oils  and  fimple  waters,  viz.  firft  to 
place  the  fpirit  in  the  dill,  atid  then 
fet  in,  above  the  liquor,  either  an 
iron  hoop,  with  a  hair-cloth  Wretch- 
ed over  it,  upon  which  the  flowers 
are  to  be  lightly  fpread,  or  rather 
a  bafket,  fupported  on  three  pins, 
reaching  down  to  the  bottom.  A 
gentle  heat  being  applied  jufl;  fu£S[- 
cient  to  raife  the  fpirit,  its  vapour 
lightly  percolating  ^dirough  the 
flowers,  will  imbibe  their  finer 
parts,  without  making  that  dif- 
agreeable  alteration,  which  liquors 
applied  to  fuch  tender  fubjedls,  in 
their  groffer  form,  generally  do. 
Probably  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Frenih  Hungary  water,  to  that 
prepared  among  us,  is  owing  to 
iom^  &ilful  management  of  this 
kind,  or  to  employing  a  perfedly 
pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  Pharmaco- 
pceia,  fome  fage  and  ginger  are 
added,  in  the  proppriion  of  half  a 
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pound  of  the  former,  and  two  oun- 
ces of  the  latter,  tp  four  pounds  of 
the  rofemary;  but  the  peculiar 
agreeable  flavour  of  this  water  de- 
pends on  the  rofemary  alon|. 

AQUA  CARMELITANA. 

Dan. 

CarmelUe  Waier^  or  compound  Babn 

Water. 

Take  of 

Fre(h-gathere4^«Aives  of  balm,  a 
pound  and  a  half ; 

The  recent  yellow  rind  of  le- 
mons, four  ounces ; 

Nutmeg* 

Coriander,  each  two  ounces ; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon,  each  one  ounce. 
The  ingredients  being  diced  and 

bruifeid,  pour  upon  them  i 

Redified    fpirit   of    wine*    fix 
pounds ; 

Balm  water,  three  pounds. 
Digeft  for  three  days ;  then  draw 

off  fix  pounds  by  diftillation. 

This  fpirit  has  been  a  good  dc^l 
celebrated,  particularly  among  the 
French,  under  the  title  of  Eau  de 
Carmes.  Mr  Baum6»  in  his  £le- 
mens  de  Pharmacie,  propofes  fome 
improvements  on  the  procefs.  Af- 
ter the  fpirit  added  to  the  ingre* 
dients  has  been  drawn  off  in  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  he  orders  the 
diftilled  liquor  to  be  redified  by  a 
fecond  diftillation,  drawing  off 
fomewhat  lefs  than  nine-tenths  of 
it.  He  recommends,  that  all  the 
aromatic  fpiriis  iliould  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner.  When  the 
common  fpirits  of  this  kind  are 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  they 
leave)  after  the  more  volatile  parts 
have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  empy- 
reumatic  fmell ;  and  when  diluted 
with  water,  and  taken  medicinally, 
they  leave  in  like  manner  a  naufe- 
L  ous 
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dus:  flavour  in  the  month.     To" 
remedy    thefe    imperfeftions,    he 
made    many   experiments,    which 
lb<ewed,  that   in   order   to   ohtatn 
thefe  liquors  of  the  defirable  qua- 
lities, the-fpirit  muft  not  only  be 
perfectly  pure  at  firft,  but  that  the 
liquor  ought  alfo  to   be  re^lifled 
^ter  it  has  bpen  diflijled  from  the 
lubjeds.       In  .  this     rectification, 
only   the    more    volatile,   fubtile, 
aromatic  parts  oC.the  ingredients 
^rife :     there    ^Qlfiains    behind    a 
■white  liquor,  acrid,  bitter,  loaded 
only  with  the  grofler  oil;  and^de- 
prived  of  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of 
the  fubjedls.     Indeed  the  very  im- 
pcrfedtion  complained  of,,  naturally 
points   out  this  fecond  didillation 
as  the  remedy  ;  for  it  fhews  the 
fpirit  to  contain  a  grateful  and  un- 
grateful matter  ;  tJie  firft  of  which 
shales,  while  the  other  is  left  be- 
hind.    The  author  fays,  that,\when 
the  trqua  melijjk  is  prepared  as  above 
4ira£ted,   it  has   fomething   in    i( 
more  perfeA  tlian  any  of  the  odo- 
riferous fpirits,  whofe  excellence  is 
cried  up,  and  which  have  the  repu- 
jtation  of  being  tlie  beft, 

Aromatic  fpirituous  liquors  have 
in  general  lefs  fmell,  when  newly 
cliftilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
Icept  about  fix  monijis.  Mr  Baum6 
fufpefts  that  the  preparations  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  moft  in 
vogue,  were  fuch  as  have  been  thus 
improved  by  keeping  :  and  found 
that  the  good  effe<Sls  of  age  might 
l>e  produced  in  a  (hort  time  by 
Tneans  of  cold.  He  plunges  quart 
bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mixture 
pf  pounded  ice  and  fea  fait :  the 
fpirit  after  having  fuffered,  for  fix 
or  eight  hours,  the  cold  thence  re- 
fulting,  proves  as  grateful  as  that 
Tvhich  has  been  kept  for  fcvcra^ 
years.  Simple  wat(ars,  alfo,  afte^" 
^eing  frozen,  prove  far  more  a- 
gr?qi^{)l?  than   they  were   before. 


though  they  are  always  Itfs  fo  than 
thofe  which  have  been  drawn  with 
fpirit,  and  expofed  to  a  like  degree 
of  cold.  This  melioration  of  dif- 
tilled  waters  by  froft  wais  taken 
notice  of  by  GeoflFroy. 

SPIRITUS  COCHLEAREJE. 

Spirit  of  Scurvygrafs. 

> 

Take  of 

Frefh  fcurvygrafs,  brul&d,  fen 

pounds ; 
Redified  fpirit   of  wine,    eight 
pounds. 
With   the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
diftil  off  four  pounds. 

This  fpirit  is,  very  ftrong  of 
the  fcurvygrafs  ;  and  has  been  gi- 
ven, in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe 
of  this  herb  is  proper,  in  d^fes  of 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  drops. 
The  virtues  of  fcurvygrafs  reflde 
in  ^  very  fubtile,  volatile  oil,  which 
arifes  ih  diftillation  both  with  wa- 
ter and  pure  fpirit ;  and  if  the 
liquors  are  expofed  to  the  air,foon 
e};ihales  from  both.  The  fpirit, 
newly  diftilled,  is  extremely  pun- 
gent;  but  if  long  kept,  even  in 
clofe  vefTels,  it  ))^comes  remarka- 
bly lefs  fo. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  hsive 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
a  quantity  of  horfe-radiih  root, 
and  fometimcs  fubftituted  for  it 
one  drawn  entirelyTrom  the  horfe- 
radifh ;  the  flavour  of  thefe  tWQ 
fimples  being  fo  much  alike, "that 
their  diftilled  fpirits  are  fcarcely 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other. 

gPIRlTUS  AURANTIL 

Suec* 

Spirit  ofOrange-peeL 

Take  of 

Recent  orange-peel,  one  pounds 
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Proof-fpiriCy  tbree  pounds. 
Draw  off  two  pounds  by  the  heat 
'  of  a  Water-bath. 

This  fpirit,  which  is  now  rc- 
jedled  from  our  pharmacopoeias, 
had  formerly  a  place  in  them  under 
the  tide  of  aqua  corticum  aurantio' 
rum  ffirituofa.  It  is  confiderably 
ftron^cr  of  the  orange-peel  than 
the  (imple  water;  and  is  an  ufe- 
fulcordiali  flomachicy  and  carmi* 
sative. 

SPIRITUS    AROMATICUS. 

Suec, 
Aromatic  Spirit* 

Take  of 

The  tops  of  rofemary,  a  pound 
and  a  half ;      ^ 

Tops  of  milfoil, 

Thyme,  each  half  a  pound  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  fixteen  pounds. 
Macerate  for  two  days,  and  draw 

off  by  diftillation,  eight  pounds. 
^If  to  this  quantity  of  fpirit  four 

pounds  of  vinegar  be  added,  it 

forms  the  fplrltus  aromatlcus  ace* 

tatus* 

This  preparation  docs  not  dif-. 
fcir  materially  from  the  fpirit  of 
rofemary  or  Hungary  water;  for 
o\\  the  effential  oil  of  the  rofemary 
its    medicinal  properties  may  be 


confidered  as  chiefly  depending.  It 
is  often  employed,  particularly  for 
external  purpofes,  and  for  impreg- 
nating the  air  with  its  vapours,  to 
deftroy  the  influence  of  febrile  con« 
tagions.  ^     ^   ' 

SPIRltUS     ANTICTERI- 
CUS. 
Gen. 

Anti6ieric  Spirit. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  'an  ounce 

and  a  half  t 
RedbiBed  ipirit  of  wine,  half  a 

pound. 
l)i(lil  with  a  gentle  heat.  Let  the 
oil  fwimming  above  in  the  re- 
ceiver be  feparated  from  the  fa- 
turated  fpirit,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferved  for  ufe. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  this 
combination  of  oil  of  turpentine 
with  ardent  fpirit  will  furnifh  aa 
effedual  folvent  for  biliary  calculi ; 
hence  the  origin  of  the  name  here 
given  it.  But  although  it  may  have 
fuch  an  effed):  when  copioufly  ap-i 
plied  to  the  calculi  in  a  glafs  veffel ; 
yet  this  is  not  to  be  expedbed  y^hen 
it  is  taken  into  the  ftomach,  ancf 
can  only  reach  them  in  the  courft 
of  circulation. 
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DECOCTIONS   AND  INFUSIONS. 


WATER,  the  dirca  men- 
ftruam  of  gums  and  falts, 
readily  extraAs  the  gummy  and  fa- 
Kne  parts  of  yegetables.  Its  adion, 
howeVery  is  not  limited  to  thefe  ; 
the  refinons  and  oily  principles  be- 
ing, in  mod  vegetables,  fo  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  gummy 
and  faline,  as  to  be  in  part  taken 
lip  along  with  them  :  fome  of  the 
refinons  cathartics,  and  moft  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  as  well  as  bittera 
and  aftringents,  yield  to  water  the 
greateft  part  of  their  fmell,  tafte, 
and  medicinal  virtue.  Even  of 
the  pure  efTential  oils,  and  odorous 
refms  of  vegetables,  feparaCed  from 
the  other  principles,  water  imbibes 
a  part  of  the  flavour ;  and  by  the 
artificial  admixture  of  gummy  or 
faline  matter,  the  whole  fiibftance 
of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made  foluble 
in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  diffolves  on- 
ly certain  determinate  quantities  : 
by  applying  heat,  it  is  generally 
enabled  to  take  up  more  than  it 
can  do  in  the  cold,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat ; 
but  as  the  li<iUQr  cools/  this  addi- 


tional quantity  feparates,  and  the 
water  retains  uq  more  than  it  wonld 
have  diflblved  without  heat.  With 
gumtny  fubftances,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  unites  unlimitedly,  di£> 
folving  mote  and  more  of  them  till 
it  lofes  its  fl'uidity.  Heat  expe« 
ditcs  the  adlion  of  the  water  on 
gum,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take 
up  more  than  it  would  do  by  aU 
k>wing  it  longer  time  in  the  c(dd. 
The  adlive  parts  extracted  from 
moft  vegetables  by  water,  and  eiU 
and  refms  made  foluble  in  water  by 
the  artificial  admixture  af  gniUf 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  being  foluble  without  any 
limitation. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  vege* 
tables  in  a  freih  ftate,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  a^v6 
parts,  are  already  ^tended  with  a 
watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  vir- 
tues to  water  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully,  than  when  their  native 
moifture  has  been  diflipaced  by 
drying.  Experience,  however, 
fiiews,  that  dry  vegetables  in  ge- 
neral give  out  more  than  frefli  ones» 
water  feeming  to  have  h'ctle  adion 
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upon  them  in  their  recent  (late.  ,  If, 
or  two  equal  quanties  of  mint, 
one  be  infofed  frefh  in  water,  and 
the  other  dried,  and  then  infufed 
in  the  like  quatrtity  of  water  for 
th9  fame  length  of  time,  the  in- 
fufion  of  the  dry  herb  will  be  re- 
markably the  ftrongeft ;  and  the 
cafe  appears  to  be  the  fame  in  all 
the  yegetables  that  have  been  tri- 
ed. 

In  all  the  preparations  ^fcribed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
(lood  that  the  fubjetfts  mud  be 
moderately  and  newly  dried  un- 
lefs  when  they  are  exprefsly  order- 
■  ed  to  be  taken  freih ;  in  which 
cafe,  their  virtues  are  fuppofed  to 
be  deftroyed  or  impaired  by  dry- 
ings 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  wa- 
ter along  with  their  medicifial 
matter  ;  many  impart  a  colour 
difiFerent  from  their  own  ;  and 
others,  thbugh  of  a  beautiful  and 
deep  colour  themfelves,  give 
fcarcely  any  to  the  mendruuro. 
Of  the  firft  kind  are  the  yellow 
and  red  fl&wers ;  of  the  fecond, 
the  leaves  of  mod  plants ;  of  the 
third,  fome  of  the  blue  flowers, 
as  thofe  of  cyanus  and  larkipur. 
Acid  liquors  change  the  infufions 
of  moft  flowers,  the  yellow  ones 
excepted,  to  a  red  ;  and  alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  to  a 
green. 

From  animal  fubAances,  water 
extrads  the  gelatinous  and  nutri- 
tious part*  5  whence  glues,  jellies, 
broths,  &c« ;  and  along  with  thefe, 
it  takes  up  principles  of  more  adti- 
vity,  as  the  acrid  matter  of  can- 
tharidesb  It  dilTolves  alfo  fome 
portion  of  calcined  calcareous 
earth,  but  has  little  or  no  adtion 
on  Uny  other  kind  of  earthy  mat- 
ter. 

The    effcA   of   boiling    dIfFcrs 


from  that  of  infufion  in  fome  ma* 
terial  particulars.^  One  of  the  mbft 
obvious  differences  is,  that  as  the 
effential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide^ 
are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  they  exhale  in  the  boiling 
along  with  the  fleam,  and  are  thus 
loft,  whereas  bothjn  cold,  and  fome- 
timesL  in  hot  infufions,  they  are 
preferved  :  although  in  the  latter 
they  are  by  no  means  ^eoK&ly  fo« , 
Odorous  fubftances,  an/  thofe  in 
general  whofe  virtues  depend  on 
their  volatile  parts,  are  therefore 
unfit  for  this  treat;nent.  The 
volatile  parts  of  theft  may,  ncver- 
thelels,  be  united  in  this  form  with 
thofe  bodies  of  a  more  fixt  nature, 
by  boiling  the  latter  till  their  vir- 
tues be  fufficiently  extracted,  and 
then  infufiog  the  former  in  this 
decoflion. 

The  extra<aion  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjeft  is  ufually  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat  \ 
but  this  rule  is  lefs  general  thaa 
it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be* 
We  have  already  obferved,  that 
Peruvian  bark  gives  out  its  virtue 
more  perfedlly  by  cold  infiiliou 
than  by  cod>lon.  In  fome  cafes» 
boiling  occafions  a  manifeft  dii^ 
union  of  the  principles  of  the  fob- 
jedt;  thus,  when  almonds  are  tri« 
turated  with  cold  water,  their  oil> 
blended  with  the  mucilaginous  or 
other  foluble  matter  of  the  almond^ 
unites  with  the  water,  into  a  mil- 
ky liquor  called  an  emulfion  :  but 
on  boiling  them  in  water,  the  oil 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  ; 
and  if  the  moft  perfect  emulfion  be 
made  to  boil,  a  like  feparation  hap« 
pens. 

This  alfo  appears  to  take  plaee» 
though  in  a  lefs  evident  manner, ia 
boiling  fundry  other  vegetables  j 
thus  tobacco,  afarum,  and  ipecacu« 
anha,  lofe  their  aftivc,  jjowers  by 
boiling : 
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boiling  :  nor  does  it  appear  that 
this  change  is  eflFefted  merely  by 
the  difcharge  of  volatile  parts. 
From  {oxnt  late  experiments,  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  diftilled 
water  of  ipecacuanha  was  infinite- 
ly Icfs  emetic  than  the  infufion 
froni  which  it  "was  diftilled,  and 
that  the  boiling  liquor  gradually 
afTumes  a  black  colour,  indicating 
fome  kind  of  decompodtion  of 
parts ;  the  fame  clrcumftances  ' 
probably  take  place  in  boiling  all 
vegetables  whatever,  though  from 
their  not  producing  fuch  fenfiblc 
operations  on  the  living  body, 
they  cannot  be  fo  clearly  dif- 
covered  as  in  ipecacuanha,  to* 
bacco,  dr  aikrum. 

Vinegar  extracts  the- virtues  of 
fevaral  medicinal  fubftances  in  to- 
lerable perfection;  but  at  the 
fame  time  its  acidity  makes  a  re- 
markable alteration  in  them,  or 
fuperadds  a  virtue  of  a  diflFerent 
kind  :  and  hence'  it  is  more  rarely 
employed  with  this  intentioi^  than 
purely  aqueous  or  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua.  Vinegar,  however,  for  par- 
ticular purpofes,  excellently  af- 
fifts,  or  coincides  with  the  virtues 
of  fome  drugs,  as  fquills,  garlic, 
ammoniacum,  and  others :  and 
in  many  cafes  where  this  acid  is 
itfelf  principally  depended  on, 
it  may  be  advantageoufly  nnpreg- 
nated  with  the  flavour  of  cer- 
tain vegetable^ :  Moft  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it 
their  fragrance,  together  with  a 
fine  purplilh  or  red  colour ;  violets* 
for  inftance,  if  frelh  parcels  of 
them  are  infufed  in  vinegar  in  the 
cold  for  a  little  time,  communi- 
cate to  the  liquor  a  pleafant  fla- 
vt)ur,  and  brig4it  purplilh  red  co- 
lour. Vinegar,  like  other  acids, 
added  to  watery  infulions  or  de- 
coftions,  generally  precipitates 
a  part  of  vhat  the  water  had  dif- 
folvcd. 


DECOCTUM  ALTHJSLE. 

Edtn* 
DecoBion  of  Mar/b*mallows. 

Take  of 

Dried  marfh-mallow  roots,  four 
ounces ; 

Raiflns  floned,  two  ounces  | 

Water,  feven  pounds. 
Boil  to  five  pounds  ;  fet  apart  the 

ftrained    liquor    till    the    feces 

have^fubfided ;  then  pour  off  the 

clear  liquor. 

The  Edinburgh  College  have 
fubftituted  this  for  the  more  com- 
plicated formula  of  the  DecoQwn 
ad  Nephiitkos  of  their  former 
pharmacopoeia,  and  it  fully  anfwers 
the  intentions  of  that  preparation  : 
it  is  intended  chieflf  as  an  emolli- 
ent, to  be  liberally  drank,  id  ne* 
pHritic  .  paroxyfms  :  in  which 
cafes,  by  foftening  and  relaxing 
the  parts,  it  frequently  relieves  the 
pain,  and  procures  an  eafy  pafTage  ^ 
for  the  fabulous  matter.  This 
medicine  is  now  made  more  Cmple 
than  beforCf  withoot  any  diminu- 
tion of  its  virtue,  by  the  rejedion 
of  wild-carrot  feed,  reftharrow 
root,  figs,  linfeed,  and  liquorice. 
The  carrot  feeds  were  indeed  un- 
fit for  this  form,  as  they  give  out 
little  of  their  virtue  to.  watery  li« 
quors. 

DECOCTUM  CORNU 
CERVL 
Lond* 
JDecoSion  of  Hartfiorum  ' 

Take  of 

Burnt  and.  prepared  hartfhorD} 
two  ounces ; 

Gum  arabic,  fix  drachms  i 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 
Boil,  conftantly  ftirrin^,  to  two 

pints  j  and  ftrain. 

Tbis 
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This  decodlon  is  oled  as  com- 
nion  drink  in  acute  difeiUes  attend- 
ed with  a  ioofenefs,  and  where  a- 
criroonious  humours  abound  in  the 
primsB  viae.  The  gum  is  added, 
in  order  to  render  the  liquor  {light- 
ly glutinous,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
fuftain  more  of  the  earth.  It  may 
be  obfervedy  that  the  water  is 
not  enabkd  by  the  boiling  to  diC- 
folTc  any  part  of  the  calx  ;  and 
that  in  the  decodidn,  the  earth  is 
baly  diffufed  in  fubftance  through 
the  water,  as  ^it  would  be  by 
agitation. 

For  thefe  reafons,  this  formula 
is  now  rejeded  by  die  Edinburgh 
College,    notwithftanding   the   re* 

Sitation  in  which  it  was  held  by 
r  Sydenham,  and  other  names 
of  the  fir  ft  eminence.  But  as  an 
ablbrbent  of  a  fimilar  nature,  the 
Edinburgh  College  have  introdu- 
ced the  Potto  creidcea  for  which 
fise  chapter  xxiii.   , 

^  PECOCTUM  CINCHONiE, 
five  CORTICIS  PERUVIA- 
NI. 

LonJ,  Edin, 
:   DecoSion  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark|  powdered,  one 

ounce ; 
Diftilled  water,   one   pint    and 
three  ounces   Lond*  y  a  pound 
and  a  half  Edin> ; 

]3oil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  cover- 
ed veiTel,  and  ilrain  the  liquof 
while  hot. 


time,   and  ftrained  while  hof,  is 
preferable  to  any  other. 

This  decodion  fhpuld  be  pafTed 
only  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer  and 
drunk  while  turbid ;  if  fiiflFered 
to  (land  till  clear,  the  more  efficaci- 
ous parts  of  the  bark  will  fubdde. 
We  have  formerly  obferved,  that 
the  virtues  of  this  drug  confift 
chiefly  in  its  refmous  fubftance, 
which  though  it  may  be  totally 
melted  out  by  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  remains  only  partially  ^f- 
pended  in  that  menllruum.    , 

DECOCTUM    PRO    ENE- 

MATE. 

Lond. 

DecoStton  for  a  Gl^er. 

Take  of 

The  ^ried    leaves  of   mallow, 

one  ounce ; 
Dried  chamomile  flowers,   half 

an  ounce  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 
^oil,  and  drain. 

The  title  of  this  decodion 
fufficiently  exprefTes  its  ufe,  as  the 
balls  of  glyfters.  The  ingredients 
Ihould  i,be  very  flightly  boiled,  or 
at  lead  the  chamomile  flowers 
not  be  put  in  till  towards*  the  end, 
a  part  of  their  virtue  being  foon 
loft  by  boiling. 

DECOCTUM    PRO    FOMEN- 
TO. 

Lond. 
DecoBionfor  Fomentation, 


Although   a  cold    watery  in-    Take  of 


f^fion  of  bark  is  in  general  pre- 
ferable to  any  dcco<5lion,  yet  this 
form  has  at  leaft  the  advantage  of 
being  more  quickly  prepared; 
^d  the  decoAion  here  direded, 
Vrhich  is  boiled  only  for  a  fhort 


The  dried  leaves  of  fouthern* 

wood. 
The  dried  tops  of  fea  worm- wood, 
Dried  chamomile  flowers,  each 

one  ounce : 
Driedlaurelleaves,half  an  ounce; 
.    DiftiUcd 
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Dlftiiled  water,  fix  pints. 
Boil  them  a  litdcf  sind  dram. 

DECOCTUM   CHAMJEMJELT, 
vulgo     DECOCTUM     COM- 

MUNE. 

DtcoBion  of  Chatnomik^  commonly 
colled  Common  DecoSfioa. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; 

Garaway-feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 

drain. 

This  decoAion  is  intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing. 

It  muft  however  be  acknowledg- 
4^d,  that  thefe  impregnations  are 
for  the  moil  part  unneccflary  for 
.  the  purpofe  of  glyftcrs  ;  and  in 
ordinary  cafeSs  the  weight  of  the 
water  ufually  folicits  a  difcharge 
before  thefe  medicines  can  pro- 
duce any  effed. 

As  fomentations,  their  virtues 
are  alfo  in  a  great  meafure  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
warm  water  :  and  when  the  herbs 
themfelves  are  applied,  they  adt 
only  as  retaining  heat  and  moifiure 
for  a  longer  time. 

DECOCTUM     GEOFRJEiE. 

D(co£iioh  of  Cabbage- tree. 

Take  of 

Bark  of  the  cabbage  tree,  powder- 
ed, one  ounce  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 
Boil  it  with  a  gentle  fire  down  to 

jone  pound,  and  firain. 

Thk  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
geofisa  have  been  amply  treated 
of  in  the  Materia  Medica^  to  which 


the  reader .  is  referred.  As  it  is 
a  very  violent  medicme,  the  prac^ 
titioner  ought  to  be  on  his  guard 
againll  giving  it  in  too  large  a 
dofe»  efpecially  at  firft. 

DECOCTUM       HELJLEBORI 

ALBL 

Loni, 

Dicofflon  of  IVhite  HeUehon. 

Take  of 

The  root  of   white  hellebore, 

powdered,  one  ounce ; 
Diftilled  water,  two  pints  \ 
Redified   Ijpirit  of    wine,    two 
ounces.] 

Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to 
one  pint ;  and,  the  liquor  being 
cold  and  drained^  add  to  it  the 
fpirtt.  « 

WHifE.helleborc,  as  we  former-^ 
ly  obferved,  is  now  very  rarely 
employed  •  internally;  and  the 
prefent  formula  is  entirely  intend- 
ed for  external  ufe.  Recourfe  is 
fometimes  had  to  it  with  advan- 
tage in  cutaneous  eruptions,  par- 
ticularly in  tinea  capitis.  But 
where  the^  ixvcruftationSsare  entire- 
ly removed,  leaving  a  very  tender 
fkih,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  de? 
co6lion  (hould  be  diluted  previoufly 
to  its  employment. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI. 

Lohd,  Eifin, 

Deco6iion  of  Barley^ 

Take  of 

Pearl-barley,  two  ounces ; 
Didilled  water,  four  pints.- 

The  barley  being  firft  wafhed  with 
cold  water  from  the  adhering 
impurities,  pour  upoA  it  about 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  boil 
the  barley  a  little  time.  This 
water,  which  will  receive  a  tinge 
from  the  barley,  being  thrown' 
awayi 
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awaj»  add  the  diftilled  water, 
boiling,  to  the  barley ;  boil  it  to 
t#o  pints,  and  ftrain. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COM- 

POSITUM. 

LofuL 

Coth found  DtcoSIion  of  Bar  fey. 

Take  of 

The  decodlion  of  barley,  two 

pints; 
Figs^  diced,  two  ounces  $ 
Liqaorice  rooc^  diced  andbrni* 

fed,  half  an  onnce  ; 
Kaifins,  ftoned,  two  ounces ; 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Boil  to  two  pints,  sind  ikrain. 

Tiicsi  liquofs  are  to  be  drunk 
freely,  as  diluters  in  fevers,  and  o- 
ther  diforders :  hence  it  is  of  confe- 
quence,  that  they  (houkl  be  prepa- 
red, fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree- 
able as '  poflible  ;  for  this  resUbn, 
they  are  inferted  in  the  Pharmaco* 
pocia*  and  the  feveral  circumftances 
which  contribute  to  their  elegance 
fet  down  ;  if  any  one  of  them  be 
omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs 
gratefuL  However  trivial  medi- 
cines of  this  clafs  may  appear  to  be, 
they  are  of  greater  importance  in 
the  cure  of  acute  difeafes,  than  ma- 
ny more  elaborate  preparations. 

Barley  water,  however,  is  much 
more  frequently  prepared  by  nurfes 
than  apothecaries,  particularly  in  its 
Ample  (late.  The  compound  decoc- 
tion contains  a  large  proportion  of 
laccharine  and  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, and  m^y  be  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  deco&um  aU 
iiseaofitic  Edinburgh  Pharmaeo- 
pceiasv 


DECOCTUM  GUAIACI  COM- 

POSITUM,  vulgo  DECOCTUM 

LIONORUM. 

Edin. 

Compound  Deco6lion-  of  Gtaiacuntf 

commonly  called  DecofHon  of  the 

IVoods. 

Take  of 
Guaiacum  rafpings,  three  oun« 

ccs;  ^ 

Raifins  ftoned,  two  ounces ; 
Sa/Tafras  root,  (hs|ved. 
Liquorice,  diced,  each  one  ounce  i 
Water,  ten  pounds. 

Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifms  with 
the  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to 
the  confomption  ofone-half ;  add- 
ing, towards  the  end,  the  (adafras 
and  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquor^ 
without  cxpredion. 

This  decoAion  is  very  Well  con- 
trived ;  and  if  its  ufe  be  duly  conti- 
nued, it  will  do  great  fervice  in  fom6 
cutaneous  difeafes,  in  what  has  been 
called  foulnefs  of  tlie  blood  and  jui-' 
ces,  and  in  fome  diforders  of  tho 
bread;  particularly  in  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf, 
to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  or  ufed 
as  an  adidant  in  a  courfe  of  mercu- 
rial or  antimonial  alteratives ;  the 
patient,  in  either'  caie,  keeping 
warn>,  in  order  to  promote  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine.  The  rafp- 
ings ezpofe  a  larger  fprface  to  the 
adlion  of  the  water  than  the  flba- 
vings  direAed  in  the  former  edition 
of  the  Pharnlacopocia. 

DECOCTUM    SARSAPARIL- 

L/E.  ^ 

Lond:  Edtn, 

DccoSium  of  Sarfa^ariHa. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  diced. 


iM 


fu  ounces  \ 


Diftilled 
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Diftilled  water,. eight  plats. 
Macerate,  for  two  hours,  with  an 
heat  of  about  195^  ;  then  take 
out  the  root,  and  bruife  it ;  re- 
turn the  bruifed  root  into  the  li<^ 
quor,  an(i  again  macerate  it  for 
two  hours..  Then  the  liquor 
being  boiled  to  four  pints,  prefs 
it  out,  and  ftrain. 

This  decoSion  is  an  article  in 
very  common  ufe,  particularly  in 
venereal  affedtions^  And  ihere  can 
be  little  doubt*  that  by  this  procefs 
the  medical  powers  of  the  farfapa- 
rilla  are  fully  extraded.  But  it  has 
of  late  been  much  queftioned,  whe- 
ther this  article  be  in  any  degree  en- 
titled to  the  high  charadler  which 
was  once  given  of  it.  Some,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  are  even  di^ 
pofed  to  deny  its  pofTeffing  any  me- 
dical  power  whatever. 

DECOCTUM    SARSAPARIL- 

L-E  COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 

Compound  dcco&ion  of  SarfaparilUt, 

Take  of 
,  The  root  of  (arfaparrlla,  fliced 

and  bruifed,  fix  ounces  ; 
£ark  of  faffafras  root, 
Rafpings  of  guaiacum, 
Liquorice  root,  bruifed,. of  ^ach 

one  ounce ; 
Sark  of  mezereon  root^  three 

cfrachms ; 
Diftilled  water,  ten  pints. 
Macerate,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  fix 
hours  ;  then  boil  it  down  to  five 
pints,  adding,  towards  the  end, 
the  bark  of  mezereon  root,  and 
ftrain  the  licfuor. 

This  compound  deco6lion  is  an 
elegant  mode  of  preparing  an  ar- 
ticle, once  highly  celebrated,  un-' 
der  the  title  of  the  If/bon  diti  dmk. 


That  formola^  for  a  lotig  time  after 
iu  firft  introduAion  into  Britain, 
was  kept  a  fecret  v  bat  an  accoant 
of  the  method  of  its  preparation 
was  at  length  publifhed  in  the  Phy- 
fical  and  Literary  EiTays  of  £din- 
burgh^  by  Dr  Donald  Monro.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  its  good  ef- 
feds  principally  depend  on  the  im- 
pregnation it  receives  from  the 
mezereon »  and  all  the* good  ef* 
fedts  ofinis  compound  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  following  more  ilm* 
pie  one. 

DECOCTUM  MEZEREL 

DecoGion  of  Me^&cr^on. 

Takeof 
The  bark  of  mezereon  root,  two 

drachms ; 
Liquorice-root,  bruifed,  half  an 

ounce; 
Water,  three  pounds. 
Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  beat,  down  to 
two  pounds,  and  ftrain  it. 

DECCX:TUM  SENEKiE. 

Edin. 

DecoSiiott  of  Seneka. 

Take  of 

Seneka  root^  one  omice  ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 
Boil  to  fixteen  ounces,  and  l^am. 

The  virtues  of  this  decodioD 
will  be  eafily  underftood  from  tbofe 
of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepa- 
red. The  dofe,  in  hydropic  cafes, 
and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  com- 
plaints, is  two  ounces,  three  or  foot 
times  a-day^  according  .to  ite  efid. 


DECOCTUM 
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DECOCTUM  ULML 

Lond, 

DecoQion  ofEImm 


Take  of 

The  frcfii  inner  bark  of  dm, 
brDifedt  four  ounces ; 

Diftilled  water,  ^our  pintf • 
Boil  to  two  pints,  and  drain. 


Decoction  has  been  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  form  in  which  elm- 
bark  has  been  employed  for  com- 
bating thofe  cutaneous  eruptions 
againft  which  it  has  of  late  been 
fo  highly  celebrated.  Any  expe- 
rience which  we  have  had  of  it, 
however,  in  adual  pradice,  by  no 
means  confirms  the  very  favourable 
account  which  fome  have  given  of 
jtf  uie« 


MUCILAGO  AMYLT. 

Lond^  Edin, 

Mucilage  of  Starchy 


Take  of 

Starch,  three  drachms  t 
'    Diftilled  water,  one  pint  . 
Rub  the  (larch,  by  degrees  addmg 
the  diftilled  water  %  then  boil  it 
a  little  time. 
The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  or- 
ders half  an  ounce  of  ftarch,  to 
a  pound  of  water. 


The  mucilage  of  (larch  tlms 
formed  is  very  ufcful  in  thofe  cafes 
where  a  glutinous  fubftance  is  re- 
<]utred  ;  it  is  often  fuccersfuUy  em* 
ployed  as  a  glyfter,  in  diarrhoeas 
depending  on  acrimony  in  the  in- 
^(iines. 


liftjaLAGO    ARABICI 

GUMMI. 

Lond, 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic* 

Take  of 

Gum    arable,    powdered,   four 

ounces ; 
Boiling    didilled    water,    eight 
ounces/ 
Rub  the  gum  with  the^  water  un- 
til it  be  diffolved. 

MUCILAGO   GUMMI    ARA. 
BICI.  ^ 

Edin. 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic 

Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  beat  into  powder, 

and  warm  wateri  eaf  h  equal , 

weights. 

Digeft,  and  frequently  (lir  j^them 

till  the  gum  be  diffolved,  then 

prefs  the  folution  through  linen. 

It  is  very  neceffary  to  pafs  the 
mucilage  through  linen,  in  order 
to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and' 
other  impurities,  which  always  ad- 
here to  the  gum :  the  linen  may  be 
placed  in  a  funnel. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very 
ufcful  in  many  operations  in  phar- 
macy :  it.  is  alfo  much  ufed  for 
properties  'peculiar  to  thofe  fub^ 
(lances  of  its  own  clafs,  and  of  all 
the  gums  it  feegis  to  be  the  pureft. 

MUCILAGO    TRAGACAN- 
THiE. 
0       Land, 
.  Mucilage  o/Trqgacanth. 

Take  of 

lVagacanth,'half  an  ounce  i 
Diftilled  water,  ten  ounces,  by 
meafure. 
Macerate    tbemi   with   a   gentit 

beat, 
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heat,  till  the  ttagacanth  be  dif 
folved. 


MUCILA'GO    GUMMI 
GACANTH7F. 
Edin. 
Mucilagi  of  Gum  Tragacantb 


rcfpeas,  and  in  its  cafy  folnbility 
in  water,  it  differs  from  the  miict- 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth,  to  which 
TR  A-  feme  have  fuppofcd  it  Amilar  :  it 
has  another  difference,  to  its  dif- 
advantage,  being  apt  to  grow 
mouldy  in  keeping. 


Take  of   ' 

Gum  tragacanth,  por^dered,  onp 
ounce ; 

Hot  water,  eight  ounces. 
JMacerate  twenty-four  hours ;  then 

milt   them   by  rubbing  l>rifkly, 

thai  the  gum  may  be  di/Tolvecl ; 

and  prefs  the  mucilage  through 

linen  cloth. 

This  gum  is  more  difficultly  fo- 
luble  in  water  ^  than  gum  arabic, 
and  feems  to  be  confiderably  more 
adhefive  ;  it  is  therefore  fitter  for 
forming  troches,'  and  fuch  like 
purposes.  It  has  been  thought 
to  be  more  peculiarly  what  has 
been  called  a  peroral,  than  the 
other  gums  ;  ^Unt  this  does  not 
fecm  to  be  certainly  founded.  This 
mucilage  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
the  foregoing  in  thofe  operations 
in  pharmacy  where  much  .tenacity 
is  required  ;  as  in  th^  fufpenfion 
of  mercury,  or  other  ponderous 
bodies. 


MUCILAGQ     SEMINIS 
DONII  MALI. 
JUnd. 
Mucilage  of  ^ilncefeed. 


CY- 


Take  of 

Seeds  of  the  quince,  o^c  drachm, 
Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces,  by 
meafure. 

Boil  with  a  flow  fire  for  ten  mi- 
nutes :  then  pafs  it  through  linen. 

This  is  a  pleafanr  foft  mucilage, 
of  a  fomewhat  fweetiOi  tafte,  and 
a  light  agreeable  fmellj  in  tbcfe 


INFUSl^M   GENTIAN^ 
COMPOSITUM. 

Jaond. 
Compound  Infujion  of  Gentian^ 

Take  of 
The  root  of  gentian,  one  drachm  j 
Dried    oranj^e-peeli  a    drac:.m 

and  a  halt ; 
Frefh  outer-rind  of  lemons,  half 

an  ounce ; 
Boiling  water,  twelve   oonces, 
by  meafure. 
Macerate  for  d^  hour,  and  drain, 

INFUSUM    AM  ARUM,    five 

INFUSUM  GENTIANiE 

C6.MPQSITUM. 

Edin. 

Bitter  Infufton^  or  compound  h^ufion 

of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Dried  pcd  of  Seville  oranges, 
one  drachm ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Proof-fpiril,  four  ounces ; 

Water,  one  ponhd. 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  dad  thrc? 

hours  theieafter  add  the  water; 

then  macerate  without  heat  for 

a  night,  and  ftratn. 

These  formula  do  not  mate- 
rially  differ.  That  of  the  LondoQ 
College  is  the  moft  expeditions 
rpode  of  preparation  :  But  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  poflefTes 
other  advantages,  which  outweigh 
that  circumftance. 

la 
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In  fbrmer  editions  of  the  £din- 
tergh  PharmacopoKia,  the  water 
\NA  directed  to  be  boiling*;  this 
was  at  leaft  unnecefTiry,  and  was 
liable  to  the  objedions  obferved 
againft  deco^ioxls.  The  proof  fpi- 
rit  is  an  ufeful  addiiion,  as  it  afTifts 
in  extradting  the  refinous  parts, 
and  prefenring  the  infiifion  from 
fermentation,  and  at  the  fame 
time  commanicates  an  agreeable 
puagen€7  to  the  hquor.  This  in- 
iufion  is  an  extreniely  good  bitter, 
and  is  of  great  fcrvice  in  all  cafes 
where  bitters  in  general  are  necef- 
fary.  It  ftrengthens  the  Uomach, 
and  increafes  appetite  ;  befides 
ading  as  a  tonic  on  the  otlier  parts 
nf  the  body,  and  on  the  vafcular 
fyftem. 

JNFUSUM   CATECHU,    vulgo 
INFUSUM  JAPONICUM. 

hdin, 
Infufim  of  Catechu^  xommonly  call- 
ed y{^mc  Infufion. 

Take  of 

£i:tra<fl  of  Catechu,  two  drachms 
and  a  half; 

Cinnamon,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Boiling  water,  feven  ounces  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 
Macerate  the  extras  and  cinnamon 

in  the-  hot  water,  in  a  covered 

▼effcl;  for  two  hours,  then  ftrain 

it,  and  add  the  fyrup. 

This  infufion  is  fomewhat  like 
a  deco^ion  that  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopiEias,  under 
the  name  of  DecMun  jrponicum^ 
in  which,  however,  Tome  opium 
rnrered.  It  is  a  very  agreeable 
KKdicine,  and  will  be  found  fcrvice- 
able  in  flu.xes  proceeding;  from  a 
faxity  of  the  intafftines.  Its  'lofe 
is  a  fpoonful  or  two  every  other 


INFUSUM   SENNJE  SIM- 
PLEX. 
Land, 
Simple  hfufion  of  Senna^ 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  drachm; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  for  an  hour,  in  s 

covered   vefTel ;    and  ftrain   the 

liquor  when  cold. 

This,  althoui^h  a  fimple,  is  a 
very  elegant  infufion  of  fenna,  the 
ginger  afting  as  an  ufeful  corri- 
gent.  But  if  the  fenna  were 
employed  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  and  a  half,  or  two  drachms 
only,  with  the  fame  menftrumna 
in  place  of  the  quantity  here  or. 
dered,  it  would  be  a  no  lefs  ufe- 
ful medicine,  and  might  be  em« 
ployed  for  one  dofe,  as  it  is  beft 
when  frefti.  Of  the  prefent  infu- 
fion, an  ounce  or  two  is  a  fufficicnt 
dofc. 

INFUSUM  SENNi^  TARTA- 

RISATUM. 

Land. 

Tartarized  infujion  of  Senntt, 

Tiike  of 

Senna,  one  ounce  and  a  half;. 
Coriandcr-feeds,  bruifed,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drachms ; 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 

Diffolve  the  cryftals  of  tartar  by 
boiling  in  the  water  ;  then  pour 
the  boiling  hot  folution  on  the 
fenna  and  feeds.  Macerate  for 
an  hour  in  a  covered  veflsl,  and 
ftrain  when  cold.    • 

Formerly  an  alkaline  fait  was 
ufed  in  the  infufion  of  "fenna,  in* 
ftead  of  the  acid  one  here  dire^ed. 

Th« 
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The  fr.s^  was  fuppofed  to  promote 
the  operation. of  the  medicine,  by 
fuperaddihg  a  degree  of  purga- 
tive virtue  of  its  own,  and  by  en- 
abling the  water  to  extrad  fome- 
what  more  from  the  capital  in- 
gredient than  it  would  be  capable 
.  of  doing  by  itfeif ;  while  acids 
were  alleged  to  have  rather  a  con- 
trary cffedb.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  fuflicienUy  ^lewn,  that 
alkaline  falts  increafe  the  offen- 
{ivenefs  of  the  fenna,  while  cry- 
iials  of  tartar  corftderably  im- 
prove the  colour  of  the  infufion 
and  like  wife  render  the  tafte  to 
fomc  perfons  lefs  difagreeablei 
Soluble  tarur  fhould  feem  a  good 
ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of  com- 
politions»  as  it  not  only  improves 
the  tafte,  but  promotes  the  pur- 
gative  virtue  of  the  medicine  ;  this 
addition  alfo  renders  the  infufion 
kfs  apt  to  gripe,  or  occafion  fiatu- 
lencieff. 

INFUSUM  TAMARINDO- 

RUM  CUM  SENNA. 

Edin, 

Infujion  of  .Tamarinds  wiib  Senna, 

Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drachms ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar, 

Senna,  each  one  drachm  ; 

Coriander-feeds,  half  a  draclim  ; 

IJrown  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 
Macerate  in  a  clofe  earthen  veffel, 

not  glazed   with   lead ;  ftir  the 
■  liquor  now  and  then,  and  after 

it  has   ftood   four  hours  drain 

it. 
It  may  Mo  be  made  with  double, 

triple,    &c.     the     quantity     of 

fenna. 

Both  this  and  the  former  in- 
fufions  might  be  made  with  cold 
vatcr.     By  this  means   the  aro- 


matic quality  of  the  corriander 
feeds  would  probably.be  extraded 
in  a  ftiore  perfeft  ftate ;  but  the 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  fo  difficultly 
folnble  in  cold  Water,  that  for  ex- 
temporaneous ufe  it  18  in  feme 
meafure  neceffary  to  prepare  tbem 
in  the  manner  here  dire^ed  :  it 
is  not  indeed  probable,  that  when 
fuch  foluble  matters  as  acids  and 
fugar  are  prefented  to  water,  the 
water  (hall  be  able  to  extrad  fuch 
a  quantity  of  the  finer  volatile 
parr  of  aronaattcs  as  to  afford  any 
confiderable  flavour  to  the  liquor  : 
where  an  aromdtic  is  required, 
we  would  therefore  propofe*  that 
fome  agreeable  aromatic  water 
fliould  be  mixed  with  the  liquor 
immediately  before  fwallowing  it : 
or  that  a  quantity  of  aromatic  oil 
fhould  l>e  incorporated  with  the 
cold  infufion  by  means  of  gum, 
or  a  part  of  the  fugar  which  might 
be  referved  for  that  purpofe.  It 
is  a  very  neceffary  caution  not  to 
make  this  infufion  in  veftels  glazed 
with  lead,  otlierwife  the  acid  might 
corrode  the  lead,  and  communis 
rate  its  poifonous  quality  to  the  in- 
fufion. 

Both  thefe  infufions  are  mild 
and  ufeful  purges  ;  the  latter  in 
particular  is  excellendy  fuited  for 
delicate  ftomachs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  very  much  calcula- 
ted for  febrile  and  other,  acnte 
difeafes.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
fugar  added  to  neutral  falca,  rather 
increafes  than  dimtnifkes  their  naa- 
feoufnefs^  but  when  ufed  along 
with  an  acid,  fuch  as  tamarinds, 
or  a  fait  wherein  the  acid  prem- 
minates,  as  in  cryftals  of  tartar* 
it  is  found  very  much  to  improve 
their  tafte  :  the  acid  in  this  in- 
fufion, or  rathec  the  combination 
of  acid  and  fweet,  are  fonpd  to 
cover  the  tafte  of  the  fenna  rarj 
eff^flually  ;    the    aromatic  fervei 
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alfo  the  fame  purpofe,  but  would 
perhaps  be  better  applied  in  the 
way  akl>0¥e  propofed. 

INFUSUM  ROS^. 

Land. 
Infajkn  of  the  Rofe. 

Take  of 

Dried  red  rofe  buds,  half   an 

oances 
Dilute     vitriolic     acid,     three 

drachms ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  two  pints 
.    and  a  half; 

Double-refiDed  fugar,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 

To  the  water,  firft  poured  on  the  pe- 
tals in  a  glafs-veiTel,  add  the  di- 
lute vitriolic  acid,  and  macerate 
for  half  an  h^r.  Strain  the  li- 
quor, when  cold,  and  add  the  fu- 
gar. 

INFUSUM    ROSARUM,   vulgo" 

TINCTURA  ROSARUM. 

Edin. 

Infajion  of  RofeSy  commonly  called 

Tintiurt  of  Rfes. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce ; 

foiling  water,  five  pounds ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm  \ 
.  White  fugar,  two  oances. 
Ma^eraite  the  rofes  with  the  boiling 

water  in  a  vefiel,  not  glased  with 
.  lead,  four  hours ;  then  having 
.  poured  on  the  acid,  ftrain  the  U- 
-^uor,  and  add  the  fugar. 

Some  have  dire^led  the  vitriolic 
acid  to  be  dropped  upon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  put  to  them; 
but  this  method  is  certainly  f4ulty  ; 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  cauftic 
liquor  falls  on  undiluted;  will  be 
burnt  up  by  it,  and  have  their  tex< 
tore  deftroyed.  Others  have  made 
the  infufioQ  of  the  ro&s  in  the  mix- 


ture of  water  and  acid,  as  in  the 
formula  given  by  the  London  QoU 
lege  :  but'  the  acid  weakens  the 
power  of  the  water  as  a  mendnium; 
and  hence  the  formula  of  the  £4in' 
burgh  College  is  preferable.  The 
infu&on  (bould  be  made  in  a  glafs 
or  done-Ware  veifel,  rather  than  an 
earthen  one,  glazed  with  lead,  which 
the  acid  will  be  apt  to  coiYode. 

This  infufion  is  of  an  elegant  red 
colour,  and  makes  a  very  gratefui 
addition  to  juleps  in  haemorrhagics, 
and  in  all  cafes  which  require  mild 
coolers  and  fubaftringents  ;  it  is 
fometimes  taken  with  bolufes  or  e^ 
Icduaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewife 
makes  a  good  gargle  ;  but  although 
in  our  pharmacopoeias  it  has  its 
name  from  the  roi^s,  yet  its  virtues 
are  to  be  afcribed  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tircly,  to  the  vitriolic  acid. 

INFUSUM  RHEL 

Edin, 
Infufion  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 
Spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  oucice. 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  a  glafs- 
YcfTel  with  the  boiling  water  for 
a  night ;  then  having  added  the 
fpirit  of  cinnamon,  Ibrain  the  li- 
quor. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  rhubarb,  when 
defigned  as  a  purgative ;  water  eX' 
tracing  its  virtue  more  effedually 
tha&  either  vinous  or  fpirituous 
menftrua :  and  the  London  College 
might  have  given  it  a  place  in  their 
Pharmacx)poeiat  as  well  as  die  m* 
num  or  tinElura  rbaiarbari 
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AQUA  CALCIS. 

Lond, 
Lime-water* 


Take  of 

Quicklrme,  half  a  pound  ; 

Boiling  diftilled   water  ,  twelve 
pints. 
Mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a  covered 

veffcb  for  an  hour ;  then  pour  off 

the  liquor,  which  keep  in  a  clofe 

ftopt  veffel. 

E-din* 

Take  half  a  pound  of  frefti  burnt 
qnicklinoe ;  put  it  into  an  earthen 
veiTely  and  gradually  fprinkle  on 
it  four  ounces  of  water,  keep- 
ing the  veffel  {hut,  while  the 
lime  grows  hot,  and  falls  into 
powder.  Then  pour  on  it  twelve 
pounds  of  water,  and  mix  the 
liipc  thoroughly  with  the  wa- 
ter, by  fhaking.  After  the  lime 
has  fubfided,  renew  the  fhaking ; 
and  let  this  be  done  about  ten 
times,  always  keeping  the  veffel 
Ihut,  that  the  accefs  of  the  air 
may  be  the  more  effeftually  pre- 
vented. Laftly,  let  the  water  be 
filtered  through  paper,  placed  in 
a  funnel,  clofe  (hut  at  its  top ; 
and  it  muft  be  kept  in  very  clofe 
'  ftopt  vcfTcls. 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  water 
by  degrees  to  tjie  lime,  is,  that 
when  poured  on  at  once,  it  redu- 
ces the  external  part  to  a  kind 
of  muddy  fubftance,  or  foft  pafte, 
which  in  fome  meafure  defends 
the  internal  part  from  being  adted 
on  by  the  water.  The  different 
proportions'  of  water  in  'the  two 
above  prefcriptions,  occa(k>n  no 
ferfible  difference  in  the  ftrength  of 
the  produ(5t;  the  quicklime  is  far 
frrni  yielding  all  its  foluble  parts 
to  cither  prcpurticn ;  the  remainder 


giving  a  ftrong  impregnatioii  to 
many  frefh  quantities  of  water, 
though  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the 
fir  ft.  The  caution  of  keeping 
the  lime-water  in  clofe* ftopt  veilcls 
ought  to  be  ftriftly  attended  to ; 
for  in  open  ones,  the  calcareous 
matter  diifolved  in  the  liquor  foon 
begins  to  feparate,  and  forms  a 
white  cruft  on  the  furface.  This  is 
not  a  fait,  as  fome  have  imagined ; 
but  an  infipid  earth,  no  longer 
mtfcible  with  watery  liquon.  The 
theory  of  its  produftion  will  bt 
easily  underftood  from  what  we 
have  faid  on  the  article  Fkzed 
Air.  The  feparation  firft  taker 
place  at  the  furface,  as  being  the 
part  immediately  applied  to  the 
common  air :  as  long  as  the  cnxft 
remains,  entire,  the  clofenefs  of  its 
texture  fo  excludes  the  air,  that 
the  reft  of  the  water  ftill  remains 
impregnated  with  limie  ;  but  when 
this  pellicle  w  broken  by  any 
means,  it  foon  finks  to  the  bottom, 
and  expofes  a  new  furface  for  the 
feparation  of  the  lime.  In  this 
way,  a  fucceflion  of  crufts  and  pre- 
cipitations are  formed,  till  the 
whole  of  the  once  cauftic  and  fo- 
luble quicklime  is  now  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  in  the 
ftate  of  a  mild  infoluble  calcareoas 
earth,  leaving  the  water  perfcAly 
infipid.  The  formation  of  thefe 
crufts,  and  their  fucceflive  preci- 
pitations, are  owing  to  the  tb* 
forption  of  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid» 
from  the  atmofphere:  and  the 
mild  infoluble  ftate  of  thefe  precipi- 
tations is  alfo  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe. 

The  diftilled  water  recommended 
by  the  London  College,  is  certainly 
preferable  to  common  fpring-wf 
ter ;  the  purity  of  which  can  rare- 
ly be  depended  on. 

Lime-water  has  been  thought  of 
great  fervice   in   fcrofulous  com- 
plaints \ 
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pkuntsl  but  perhaps  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  It  has  alTo  been 
ufed  both  internally  and  externally 
for  various  afFeftions  of  the  fkin.  It 
feems  to  be  very  confiderably  a-' 
ftringent,  and  has  been  ufeful  in 
fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  in  dia- 
betcf  9  Icucorrhoea,  and  in  fundry  o- 
ther  diibrders  proceeding  from  a 
l^ity  or  debility  of  the  folids. 

Its  more  common  ufe  is  in  ^- 
fe^ions  of  the  (lomach  accom- 
panied with  acidity  and  flatulence  ; 
for  which  laft  complaint,  the  mild 
or  aerated  earths  are  lefs  proper, 
on  account  of  the  feparation  of  air 
on  their  meeting  with  an  acid  in 
the  ilomach.  Lime-water  is  alfo 
capable  of  diflblving  mucus  ;  and 
may  therefore  be  ufed  where  re- 
dundance of  the  in^eftinal  inucus 
affords  a  nidus  for  worms ^  or  gives 
rife  to  other  complaints.  Ic  has 
alio  been  found,  that  lime-water 
injeded  into  the  anus  immediately 
kills  afcarides.  The  lithontriptic 
powers  of  lime-water  feem  at  pre- 
fent  to  be  much  doubted.  Lime« 
'water  is  given  in  dofes  proportion- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  complaints ; 
in^  fome  cafes,  as  in  diabetes,  it 
may  be  given  in  divided  portions 
to  the  extent  of  two  quarts  a-day. 
It  is  ufed  externally  for  wafliing 
what  are  calledyb^/or  ///  conditiuned 
vfcers ;  it  is  alfo  inje^ed  into  the 
vagina  and  other  parts  affeded 
with  preternatural  difcharges'from 
laxity. 

.  The  ufe  of  lime-water  in  fcurvy 
is  very  doubtful. 

ACETUM    SCILLiE. 
•#  Lond, 
Vinegar  of  Squillt. 

Take  of 

Squills,  dried,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  fix  pints ; 
Froot-fpirit;  half  a  pint. 

3N 


acerate  the  fquils  in  the  vinegar, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  glafs 
vcffel,  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and 
fet  it  by  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide  :  laflly,  pour  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

ACETUM     SCILLITICUM. 

Edin. 

Squill  Vinegar. 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  two  oun- 
ces; 
Diftilled   vinegar,    two  pounds 

and  a  half ; 
Re^ifled  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
ounces. 
Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  vine- 
gar eight  days  ;  then  prefs  out 
the  vinegar,  to  which  add  the 
fpirit ;  and  when  the  feces  have 
fubfidedi  pour  off  the  clear  li* 
quor, 

ViNBGAR.  of  fquills  is  a  medicine 
of  great  antiquity  :  we  And,  in  a 
treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an 
account  of  its  preparation,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  afcri- 
bed  to  it.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
flimulant ;  and  hence  it  is  frequent- 
ly ufed,  with  great  fuccefs,  as  a  diur 
reiic  and  expedlorant.  The  dofe 
of  this  medicine  is  from  a  drachm 
to  half  an  ounce  :  where  crudities 
abound  in  the  firft  parages,  ic  may 
be  given  at  firft  jn  a  larger  dofe,  to 
evacuate  them  by  vomiting.  It  is 
moft  conveniently  exhibited  along 
with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable 
aromatic  waters,  which  prevent 
the  naufeau  it  would  otherwife, 
even  in  fmall  dofes,  *be  apt  to 
occafion. 
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vineg^  in  its  finaple  ftate,  for  im- 
pregnating; with  antifeptic  vapours 

the  chambers  of  the  fick. 


ACETUM    AROMATJCUM. 

Edin, 
Aromatic  Vinegar, 

Take  of 

Tops  of  roferaary, 

Leaves  of  (kgey  each  four  oun- 
ces; 

Flowers  of  lavender,  two  ounces } 

Cloves,  two  drachms ; 

Vlncgarj  eight  pounds. 
JVTacerate   for "  folir   days,  cxprefs 

the  liquor,  and  ftrain  it.     ' 

This  may  be  confidered  as  an 
elegant  limprovemcnt  of  what  had 
formerly 'a  place  in  the  foreign 
pharihacopceias,  unde;r  the  title  of 
Acttum  propbylaBtcum^  which  con- 
tained not  only  the  prefcnt  articles, 
but  alfo  a  confufed  farrago  of 
others,  as  virormwood,  rue,  garlic, 
cinnamon,  &c. 

It  is  faid,  that  during  the  plague 
at  Marftillcs,  four  perfons,  by  the 
tifc  of  the  acetum  prophyladicum 
as  a  prcfervative,  attended  unhurt, 
multitudes  of  thofe  who  were  in- 
fedled  ;  that  Under  colour  of  thofe 
fervices,  they  robbed  both  the  ficl^ 
and  the  dead ;  aind  that  one  of  ihem, 
being  alter  wards  apprehended,  fa- 
ved  himfelf  from  the  gallows  by 
difcovering  the  remedy.  The  pre- 
paration was  hence  called  Vinaigre 
ifes  quaire  ^'o/eurt  ;  "  The  vinegar 
*«  of  the  four  thieves."  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  vinegar,  im- 
prcgna'ttd  \vith  aniifcptic  vegeta- 
bles, will  greatly  contribute  to  pre- 
vent the  cffcdls  of  cnntagioUs  air. 
And  in  the  prefent  acetum  aroma- 
ticumj  we  have  ^  ftronger  and  bet- 
ter impregnation,  than  from  the 
numerous  articles  which  were  em- 
ployed. We  cannot,  however, 
imagine  that  it  will  be  able  to 
countera^  the  contagion  of  the 
|)1ague  :  but  it  may  on  different 
occafions  be  more  powerful  than 


ACETUM    ROSACEUM. 

Suec. 

Vinegar  of  Rnfes» 

Take  of 

The  flowers  of  red  rofes,  d^ied, 

any  quantity ;    add  to    them 

twelve   times  their  w^eight  of 

vinegar.  ^ 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain 

through  paper. 

.  This  has  been  chiefly  ufed  for 
embrocating  the  head  and  temples 
in  fome  kbds  of  headach,  &c.  in 
which  it  has  now  and  then  been  of 
fervice.  It  has  alfo  been  ufed  for 
certain  cafes  of  ophthalmia;  bu( 
before  it  can  be  applied*  to  the 
£yes,  it  will  in  general  require  to 
be  diluted  with  water. 

ACETUM  COLCHICI. 

Rofs. 
Vintgar  ofColcbieum^ 

Take  of 

The  recent  root  of  colchicanii 
cut  into  dices,  out  ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  one  pound. 
Macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for 

two  days  ;  then  ftrain  after  flight 

cxpreffion. 

Although  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias a  place  be  given  to  the  oxy- 
mel  and  fyrup  of  colchicum»  both 
of  which  arc  formed  from  the  vine- 
gar, yet  the  vinegar  itfclf  is  not 
dirc<!led  to  be  kept  in  its  feparate 
ftatc  :  Under  this  form,  however,  it 
may  often  be  employed  witli  ad- 
vantage. 
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AQUA  PICE  A. 

Huec, 
Tar- water. 

Take  of 
tf     Tar,  two  pounds ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 
Stir  them  ftrongly  together  wiui  a 

wooden  rod ;  and  alter  ftanding 

to  fettle  for  twelve  hours,  pour 

off  the  water  for  ufe. 

Tail-water  was  recommended 
to  the  world  as  a  certain  and  fafe 
medicine  in  almoft  all  difeafes ;  a 
flow  yet  effe<5lual  alterative  in  ca- 
chexies, fcarvies,  chlorotic,  hyilerl- 
cal,  hypochondriacal,  and  other 
chronical  complaints ;  and  a  fud- 
den  remedy  in  acute  diftempers 
whidi  demand  immediate  relief, 
as  'pleuriiies,  peri pneu monies,  the 
fmall-poz,  aod  all  kinds  of  fevers 
in  general.  This  medicine,  though 
^ccnainly  far  inferior  to  the  charac- 
ter  that  has  been  given  of  it,  is 
doubtlefs  in  many  cafes  of  confl- 
derable  utility  :  it  fenfibly  raifes 
the  pulfe  ;  and  occafions  fome  con- 
iiderahle  evacuation,  generally  by 
perfpiration  or  urine,  though  fome- 
times  by  ftool  or  vomit. 

We  fhall  here  infcrt,  from  the 
firft  public  recommender  of  this  li- 
quor (Biihop  Berkeley),  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  manner  of  ufmg 
it.  **  Tar^water,  when  right,  is 
*»  not  paler  than  French,  nor  deep- 
**  cr  coloured  than  Spanifh  white 
**  wine,  and  full  as  dear  ;  if  there 
**  be  not  a  fpirit  very  fenfibly  per- 
•*  ceived  in  drinking,  you  may 
**  conclude  the  tar-water  is  not 
*<  good.  It  may  be  drunk  either 
**  cold'or  warm.    In  colics,  I  take 


**  it  to  be  heft  warm.  As  to  the 
«•  quantity,  in  common  chronical 
«*  indifpofitions,  a  pint  a-day  may 
**  fufHce,  taken  ort  an  empty  fto- 
«*  mach,  at  two  or  four  times,  to 
**  wit,  night  and  morning  and  a- 
'•  bout  two  hours  after  dinner  and 
**  breakfaft :  more  may  be  taken 
"  by  ftrongcr  ftomachs.  But  thofe 
"  who  labour  under  great  and  in- 
<<  veterate  maladies,  muft  drink  a 
«<  greater  quantity,  at  leaft  a  quart 
**  every  twenty-four  hours.  All 
"  of  this  clafs  muft  have  much  pa- 
^<  tience  and  perfeverance  in  the  ufe 
«*  of  riiis,  as  well  .15  of  all  other 
«•  medicines,  which  though  fiire, 
**  muft  yet  in  the  nature  of  thing* 
**  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  inveterate 
*<  chronical  difouiers.  In  abater 
"  cafes,  fevers  of  all  kinds,  it  mi^ft: 
**  be  drunk  in  bdd  warm^  andiu 
"  great  quantity  (ttc  fever  ftill  en- 
*^  abling  the  patient  to  drink),  per- 
"  haps  a  pint  every  hour,  Which  I 
**  have  known  to  work  furprifinp 
"  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick,, 
'f  and  gives  fuch  fpirits,  that  the 
*'  patients  often  think  themfelves 
^*  cured  before  the  fever  has  quite 
^  left  them." 

''  Notwith ftanding  thefe  encomii- 
nms,  tar- water  feerhs  to  have  loft 
its  reputation.  It  is  not  probable 
that  water  can  take  up  much  of 
the  more  adive  principles  of  thq 
tar  ;  and  it  would  pcfhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  feplarate  its  acid  by 
diftillatioD,'  and  mix  it  with  wa- 
ter oGcafionally :  for  it  is  pretty 
certain,  that  the  water  can  only 
take  up  the  acid  of  the  tar,  per- 
haps charged  witfi  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  oily  matter  in  the  ftat^ 
of  an  acid  foap. 
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FINji    MEDICA'tjl. 


M£DICAtE.D    WINES- 


THE  original  intentron  of  me- 
dicated wipes  waSy  that  me* 
dtcines. which  were  to  be  continu- 
ed for  a  length  pf  time,  might  be 
taken  in  the  mod  familiar  and  a-, 
greeable  form  *y  by  this  means  a 
courfe  of  remedies  was  complied 
tirith,  notwithftanding  the  repug- 
nance and  averfion^  which  the  fick 
often  mantfeft  to  thofe  diredly  fur-^ 
hilhed  from  the  (hops ;  and  hence 
the  inferior  forts  of  people  had  their 
medicated  ales.  Neverthelefs,  as 
vinous  liquors  excellently  extrad 
the  virtues  of  feveral  fimples,  and 
are  not  ill  fitted  for  keeping,  they 
have  been  employed  as  officinal 
menftrua  atfo  $  and  fubftances  of  the 
greateft  efficacy  are  trufted  to  in 
this  form.  As  compounds  of  wa- 
ter and  inflammable  fpirits^  they 
take  up  fuch  parts  of  Vegetables 
and  animals  as  are  folubje  in  thofe 
liquors  i  though  mofl  of  them  a- 
bound  at  the  fame  time  with  a 
mucilaginous  or  vifcous  fabftance* 
which  renders  them  lefs  efiFedual 
menftrua  than  purer  mixtures  of 
water  and  fpirit.  They  contain 
likewife  a  fubtile  acid;  which  fomo- 


what  further  obftrujls  their  adion 
on  certain  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  ;  but  enables  them,  .  in 
proportion  to  its  qtiantity,  to  dif« 
foWe  fome  bodies,  of  the  metallic 
kind,  anfl  thus  impregnat<^  them- 
felves  with  the  corroborating  vir- 
tues of  fteel,  the  alterative  and 
emetic  powers  of  antimony,  and 
the  noxious  qualities  of  lead. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  af- 
ter they  have  been,  firatned,  you 
may  add  about  one-twentieth  their 
quantity  of  proof-fpirit*  to  preferve 
them  from  fermentation.  They 
may  be  conveniently  kept  in  the 
fame  kind  of  glafs  bottles  that 
wines  are  generally  kept  in  for 
common  ules,  which  (hoald  like* 
wife  be  corked  with  the  fame  care« 

VlNUM  ALOES- 

Land* 

Wifu  of  A  lot s^ 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  omices ; 
Canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; 
Spaniih  white-wine,  fix  pints  ; 
Proof-fpirit|  two  pints. 

Powder 
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Powder  the  aloes  and  caoeUa  fepa- 
rately;  when  mixed  poor  on 
them  the  wine  and  fpirit :  digeft 
for  founeen  days,  now  and  th^ 
fliaking  them  ;  and  ftrain. 
,  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  mix  white 
fand,  cleanfed  from  impurities^ 
with  the  powder,  in  order  to  pre« 
▼ent  the  moiftened  aloes  from 
getting  into  lumps. 

VINUM  ALOETICUM,   vulgo 
TINCTURA  SACRA. 

Edsn, 

Aloetic  wine^  commonly  called  Sa- 

end  TinBurt, 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce } 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
Ginger,  each  one  draclim  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  for  feyen  days,  ftirring  now 
and  then,  and  afterwards  Arain. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  efteem  not  only  as  a  cathar- 
tic, but  Hkewife  as  a  ftimulus  ;  the 
wiqe  dilFoWing  all  that  part  of  the 
aloes  in  which  thefe  qualities  re- 
fide,  a  portion  only  of  the  \ti^  ac- 
tive refinous  matter  being  left. 
The  aromatic  ingredienu  are  addr 
ed  to  warm  the  medicine,  and  fome* 
what  eorred  th^  ill  flavour  of  the 
aloes..  n. 

-  The  t'mQurqt  facra  appears  from 
long  experience  to  be  a  medicine 
of  excellent  fcrvice.  The  dofe, 
as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces.  It  may.  be  introduced 
into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  pro- 
du^ive  of  excellent  eBreds,  as  an 
alterant,  bjr  giving  it  in  fmall 
dofes,  at  proper  mtervals :  thus 
managed,  it  does  not  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  operate  remarkably 
by  (lool  :  but  at  length  proves 
purgative,  and  occafions  a  lax  ha- 
bit o£  much   longer   continuaiiice 


than  that  produced  by  the  other 
commoQ  cathartics. 

VINUM  AMARUM,  five  GEN- 

•TIANJE  COMPOSITUM. 

Edin^ 

Bitttr  wine^  or  compound  gentiam 

nuinem 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce ; 

Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 
.    Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two 
drachms  ; 

CsLnella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 

Froof-fpirit,  four  ounces;.  ■ 

Spanilh  white  wine,  two  pounds 
and  a  half. 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  after 

twenty-four  hours  add  the. wine; 

then  macerate  for  three  day»» 

and  ftrain. 

Tbis  wine  is  intended  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  Tin&ura  ad 
Jiomachkos,  as  it  was  formerly  call- 
ed. Wine  is  a  menjlruum  fully 
capable  of  extradting  the  adive 
powers  of  the  different  ingredi- 
ents ;  and,  it  fupplies  us  with  a 
very  ufeful  and.  elegant  ftooKichie 
medicine,  anfwering  the  purposes 
intended  much  better  than  th^ 
celebrated  elixir  of  Van  Helmonr, 
and  other  unchemical.  and  uncer- 
tain preparations,  whfch  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
pcBJas. 

VINUM  ANTIMONIL 

Land, 

JVtne  of  Antimony, 

Take  of 

Vitrified    antimcny,    powdered» 

one  ounce  ; 
SpaniOi  white  wine,  a  pint  and 
a  half. 
Digeft  for  twelve  days,  frequently 

fliaking 
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-    fliaking  jHe  vi:ffcl,  and  filler  the 
•wine  through  paper. 

HowiviR  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantHtion  are  performed,  the 
filtration  of  the  wine  through  paper 
appears  to  be  nec^ffary,  left  fome 
of  the  finer  parts  of  the  glafs  (hould 
chance  to  remain  fufpcnded  in  the 
wioe.  The  matter  left  undiflblved 
by  the  menftruum  is  not,  as  in 
moft  other  wines  and  tinftures,  of 
little  confequence ;  the  antimo- 
nial  glafs,  after  the  a(flton  of  the 
wine,  continues  as  virulent  as  cv'jr, 
and  is  capable  of  impregnating 
frefh  parcels  of  the  liquor  as 
ftrongly  as  the  firft,  and  this,  in 
appearance,  inexhauftibly.  After 
thirty '  repeated  infufions,  it  has 
been  found  fcarce  fenfibly  dimi- 
nifhed  in  weight. 

The  aotimonial  wine  pofleffes 
the  whole  virtues  of  thgt  mineral, 
and  may  fo  be  dofed  and  managed 
as  to  perform  all  that  can  be  cffeft- 
ed  by  any  antimonial  preparacion  ; 
with  this  advantage,  that  as  the 
adlive  part  of  the  antimony  is 
here  already  difiblved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids:, 
its  operation  is  ipore  certain. 
From  ten  to  fifty  or  fijcty  drops, 
generally  a  A  as  an  alterative  and 
diaphoretic  ;  larger  dofes  aft  as  a 
diuretic  and  cathartic  ;  while  three 
or  four  drachms  prove  for  the  moft 
part  violently  emetic.  It  has  been 
cljiefly  ufed  with  this  laft  intention, 
in  fome  maniacal  and  apopleftic 
cafes  ;  and  hence  it  gained  the 
name  of  emetic  wine. 

The  quantity  of  the  reguline 
part  muft,  however,  vary  accord- 
ing ta  the  proportions  of  the  acid 
matter  in  different  wines,  and  the 
operation  of  the  medicine  muft  be 
thereby  lefs  certain  in  degree  j 
the  vitrnm  is  preferable  to  the 
.  crocus  for  majcing  this  prepara- 


tion.    See  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  Antimony,  chap.  X. 

VINUM  ANTTMONII  TAR- 
TARISATL 

Lond. 
Wine  of  Tartartfrd  Antimony. 

Take  of       ^  *       '  , 

Tartarifed  antimony,  two  fcru- 
ples; 

Bailing  dlftilled  water,  (wo  oun- 
ces ; 

Spanilh  white  wine,  eight  oun- 
ces. 
DifFolve  the  tartarifed  antimony  in 

the  boiling  diftllled  water,  and 

add  the  wine. 

VINUM    ANTIMONII    TAR., 
TARISATI,    vulgo, VINUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 
Edin. 
Wine  of  Tartarifed  jtntimonyt  com- 
.    mionly  called  Antimomai  nvine* 

Take  of 

Tartarifed     antimony,    twenty- 
four  grains ; 

Spanifh  white  T^'fne,  one  pound. 
Mix  them  fo  as  that  the  antimony 

maybe  difiblved. 

'  Watery  folutions  of  emetic 
tartar,  on  ftanding,  precipitate  a 
part  which  is  lefs  completely  in  a 
falioe  ftate ;  by  this  means,  and 
efpecially  if  the  folotton  be  not 
fhaken  before  ufing  it,  the  dofe 
of  that  medicine  is  fomewhat  am- 
biguous :  in  the  above  formula, 
thef  acid  matter  of  the  wine  in- 
creafes  the  Inline  ftate  of  the  anti- 
mony and  therefore  its  folubility, 
whereby  the  operation  of  the  me- 
dicine is  more  certain,  and  in 
many  cafes  more  powerful.  From 
the  certainty  of  its  effedts,  this 
preparation  might  be  very  con- 
venient in  large  hofpitakor  armies^ 
where  great  numbers  of  the  (ick, 

and 
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and  inaecnnte  aurfing,  frequent}^ 
occafion  an  uncertain  or  danger- 
oni  praftice* 

In  the  formula  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  College,  each  ounce  of 
tht  }vine  contains  two  grains  of 
the  tartariiied  antimony ;  but  in 
that  of  the  London  College,  each 
ponce  of  the  menftruura  contains 
four  grains ;  hence,  whi}e  an 
ounce  of  the  one  may  bf  em- 
ployed for  exciting  full  vomiting, 
the  fame  quantity  pf  the  other 
iBvould  be  too  flrong  a  dofe.  It 
is  much  to  he  regretttd  that  in 
articles  of  this  adive  nature,  the 
proportions  employed  by  the  two 
(Colleges  fhould  differ  fo  confider- 
ably :  and  k  would  perhaps  have 
been  better,  had  the  London  Col- 
lege adopted  the  proportions  cm- 
ployed  by  that  of  Edinburgh,  as 
they  have  followed  them  in  adopt- 
ipg  this  formula. 

VINUM  FERRL 

Lohd. 

Wine  of  Iron. 

Tak?  of 

Iron  filings,  fojxr  ounces  ; 
Spaniih  white  wine,  four  nints. 
Pigeftfor  a  month,  often  itiaking 
the  V'jfTel,  and  then  ftraih. 

This  formula  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  now  not  only 
fimplifi^a.  but  improved,  when 
compared  witli  their  iormer  vinum 
chalybt^atufii :  for  the  cinnamon 
and  other  articles  which  wer;rihea 
cc^ijuined  with  the  iron,  were  cer- 
^'niy  rather  prejudicial  than  other- 
wife^  but,  at  the  fame  time,  Rhe-- 
nifli  wine,  formerly  employed-,  is  a 
better  menftruum  than  the  Spaniih 
wine  now  direded.  The  medicine 
may  ftill,  however,  be  jiillly  con* 
jlidered  as  a  good  chalybeate. 
-*■  gtetlwine,  ai  it  was  formerly 


called,  is  a  very  ufeful  preparation 
of  this  metal,  and  frequently  ex- 
hibited in  chlorotic  and  other  in* 
difpofidons  where  chalybeates  are 
jproper.  The  dofe  is  from  a 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce  ;.  which 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Sdome  direA  folutions  of  iron» 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable 
acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extras,  under 
the  title  of  Extractum  I^artis. 
Thefe  preparations  have  no  ad- 
vanuge,  in  point  of  virtue,  above 
the  common  chalybeates  ;  though , 
in  fome  forms,  that  of  pills  in 
particular^  they  may  be  rather 
more  commodioufly  exhibited, 
than  moft  of  the  officinal  chaly* 
beales  of  equal  efficacy.  They 
may  be  made  into  pills  by  them- 
felves,  and  are  tenacious  enongh 
to  reduce  other  fubftances  into 
that  form. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHiE. 

Lond, 

JVme  of  Jpecacuanba, 

Take  of 

The  root  of  ipecacuanha^  bnii'« 
fedy  two  ounces ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints. 
Diged  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

VINUM,  vulgo  TINCTURA 

IPECACUANHiE. 

Edin. 

Wme^  commonly  called  TinQwrc  of 

Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,    in    powder,  one 

ounce ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  oun- 
ces. >' 
After  three  days  maceration,-  let 
ihe    tinware    be    filtrated   for 
nfe.       . 

Both 
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Both  thefe  wines  arc  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetics^  and  equally  fer- 
viceable  in  dyfcnteries,  with  the 
ipecacuanha  in  fab  dance ;  this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues 
to  the  Spaniib  white  wine,  here 
ordered)  as  it  does  a  good  (hare 
of  them  even  to  acfueous  liquors. 
The  common  dofe  is  an  ounce, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age 
and  ftrength  of  the  patient.  iThe 
College  of  Edinburgh  formerly 
added  afcruple  of  cochineal,  which 
imparts  a  fine  red  colour  to  the 
liquor :  this  article  is  now  omit- 
ted, on  a  complaint,  that  the  red 
Volour  of  the  matters  evacuated, 
fometimes  alarmed  the  patient,  as 
if  ft  proceeded  from  a  difcharge  of 
Uood* 

VINtJM  RHABARBARI. 

WtM  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and 

a  half ; 
LeiTer   cardamon  feeds,   bruifed 

and  hufked,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Saffron,  two  drachms ; 
Spaniih  white  wine,  two  pints  ; 
Pi  oof-fpirit,  half  a  j^^nt. 
Digeft  for  ten  days  and  ftrain. 

VINUM  RHEI. 

Rhubarb  Wm.         "" 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ;     ■ 
Canella  alba,  one  drachm  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  ounces ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  oun- 
ces. 
Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain. 

Bt  affifting  the  folvent  power  of 
the  menltiuum,  the  proof-fpirit  in 
the  above  formulsp  is  a  very  ufeful 


addition.  This  is  a  warm,  cwdiafy 
laxative  medicine*  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and.fome  kinds  of 
loofeneffes,  for  evacuating  the  of- 
fending matter,  and  ftrengtheniag 
the  tone  of  the  vifcera.  It  may- 
be given  in  dofes  of  from  half  a 
fpoonful  to  three  or' four  fpoon- 
fuls  or  more,  according  to  the  cir- 
cum(lai«es  of  the  diforder,  and 
tlie  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

VINUM  NICOTIANiE. 

ESn, 

Tobacco  Wine, 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  beft  Vir- 
ginian tobacco,  one  ounce ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  one  pound. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  thto 
'    ftrain  the  liquor. 

We  have  already,  under  the  ar- 
ticle NicoTiANA  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  offered  fome  obfervations 
on  its  late  introdudtion  into  prac- 
tice by  Dr  Fowler,  as  a  very  ufe- 
ful remedy  in  the  cure  of  dropfies 
and  dyfuries.  From  experiments, 
wine  e3itra£ls  the  adive  principles 
of  tobacco  better  than  any  otl^ 
menftruum.  • 

VINUM  SCILUTICUM, 

8uec» 

SquUimne. 

Take  of 

Dsicd  fquills,  fliced»  one  oonce ; 

Ginger,  one  drachm  ; 

French  white  wine,  two  pounds. 
-Macerate  for  three  days^  and  then 

ftrain. 

By  the  wine  employed  as  a  men* 
ftruum,  the  aftive  properties  of  the 
fqnills  may  be  readily  eztraif^ed  : 
and  in  fome  cafes  at  Icaft  the  pre* 

fent 
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fent  fommla  may  juftly  be  confider- 
ed  at  entitled  to  a  preference  over 
either  the  acetum  or  oxymel  fcilkei 
which  have  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias. The  ginger  here  add- 
ed to  the  fquiUs  operates  as  an 


ofeful  corrigent :  and  oti  diis  ac. 
count  the  prefent  formula  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  vinum  fcilliticum 
of  fome  other  pharniacopoeias^ 
where  the  fquills  alone  are  ufed» 


iO 
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C  ETA  P.    xxii: 


T  IN  CTU  R  JE. 


T  I  N  C  T  IT  R  E  Si 


REcTiFifto  fpirit  of  wine  is  the 
direft  pienftruom  of  the  rc- 
fins  and  cffential  oils  of  vegetables, 
and  totally  extrafts  thefe  a^ive 
printiples  from  fundfy  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
It  diffoliPes  likewife  the  fweet  fac- 
cbarine  matter  of  vegetables  ;  and 
generally  thofe  parts  of  animal  bo- 
dies, in  which  their  peculiar  fmell 
and  tafte  refide.  i 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  ex  traded  almoft  equally  by  wa- 
ter and  rectified  fpirit ;  but  in  the 
watery  and  fpirituous  tin<3ures  of 
them  there  is  this  diflPcrence,  that 
the  aftive  parts  in  the  watery  ex- 
traftions  are  blended  witK  a  large 
proportion  of  inert  gummy  matter, 
on  which  their  folubility  in  this 
menftruum  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
pends, while  rectified  fpirit  eitrafts 
them  almoft  pure  froni  gum. 
Kence,  when  the  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures are  mixed  with  watery  li- 
c|;uors,  a  part  of  what  the  fpirit 
had  taken  up  from  the  fubj«ft 
generally  feparates  and  fubfides, 
on  account  of  .its  having  been  freed 
ftom  that  matter  which,  being 
Mended  with   it  in   the  original 


vegetable,  made  it  folable  in  wa- 
ter. This,  however,  is  not  univcr- 
fal ;  for  the  adive  parts  of  foitte 
vegetables  when  extraded  by  rec- 
tified fpirits,  are  not  precipitated 
by  water,  being  almoft  equally  fo- 
lisble  in  both  menftnxa.  > 

Redified  fpirit  may  be  tinged 
by  vegetables  of  all  coloarS|  ex- 
cept blue :  the  leaves  of  plants 
in  general,.,  which  give  out  but 
Iktle  of  their  natural  colour  to 
watery  liquors,  communicate  to 
fpirit  the  whole  of  their  green* 
tindur(!,  which  for  the  moft  pari- 
proves  elegant}  though  not  very 
dural^le. 

Fixed  alkaKne  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirituous  tindures  ;  and- 
hence'  they  have  been  [fuppofed 
to  promote  the  diffolving  power 
of  the  mendruum,  though  this 
does  nob  appear  from  experience : 
in  the  trials  that  have  been  made 
to  determine  this  affair,  no  more 
was  found  t;o  be  taken  up  in  the 
deep-coloured  tindures  than  m 
the  paler  ones,  and  often  not  fo 
much  :  if  the  alkali  be  added  after 
the  extradion  of  the  tindure,  it 
will  heighten  the  colour  as  much' 
as  when  mixed  with  the  ingredi? 

eat^ 
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ents  at  (firft.  The  addition  of 
tbefe  falts  in  making  tin£lure$,  is 
not  on]7  ufelefs,  but  prejudicial, 
as  they  generally  .injdre  the  fl:i- 
Yoor  of  aromatics,  and  fuperadd 
a  quality,  ibmetimes  contrary  to 
xhp  intention  6f  the  medicine. 
Volatile  alkaline  falts,  in  many 
cafes,  promote  the  action  of  the 
fpirits.  Acids  generally  weaken 
it;  unlefs.when  the  acid  has  been 
7>reTiouily  combined  with  the  yi- 
nous  fpirit  into  a  compound  of 
new  qualities,  called  dulcified  fpi-^ 
fit. 

TINCTURA  ALOES. 

Lond.  Edin* 

TtnSure  of  Aloa. 

TPakcof 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half 

an  ounce ; 
Eztrad  of  liquorice,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
^Diailled  water,  ^ 

•  Proof-fpirit,  6f  caSh  eight  oun- 
ces. 
'J)igeft  in  a  fatid-bath,  now  and 
dien  fhaking  the  veflel,  until  the 
extras 'be  difiblved^   and  then 
'drain. 

In  this  fimple  tindure,  all  the 
adive  parts  of  the  aloes,  whether 
•of  a  gummy  or  refmous  nature,  are 
•fufpended  in  the  racnftruum.  The 
eztra^  of  liquorice  ferves  both  to 
-promote  the  Ibfpetifion  and  to  co- 
ver the  tafte  of  the  aloes  ;  and  in 
thcSffe  cafes  -where,  w^e  wifli  for  the 
operation  of  the  aloes  alone,  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed  formulsEi 
tinder  which  it  can  be  exhibited  in 
a  fluid  (late. 

Though  the  two  formuI«  of  qpr 
•pharmacopceias  are  apparently  the 
fame,  the  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients are  fomewhat  different ; 
vOwing   to    the   London   College 


direding  the  water  and  fpirit  to 
be  taken  by  meafure,  and  that  <^ 
Edinburgh  by  weight.  Eight 
London  ounce-meafures  of  water 
are  feven  >  ounces,  four  drachms, 
and  fifty-five  grains  ;  and  the 
fame  meafure  of  proof-fpirit,  is  fe- 
ven  ounces  and  thirty-nine  grains, 
Troy  weight. 

TINCTURA  AL0E3  COMPO- 
SITA. 

JLond* 
Compound  TinBure  ofAheu 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 
'  Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 

Tindlure  of  myrrh,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days ;  and  drain. 

yiNCTUR A    ALOES    CUM 
MYRRHA,  vulgo  ELIXIR 
PROPRIETATIS. 

Edin. 

'Ttn&ure  of  aloes  with  myrrh,  coih- 

monly  called  Efixir  Frbp^ietatu. 

Take  of 

Myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
'  Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  antt 

a  half ; 
Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce ; 
Reiftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
Proof-fpirit,  of  each  one  pound. 

Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirits 
for  the  fpace  of  four  days ;  then 
add  the  aloes  in  powder,  and  the 
faffron;  continue  the  digeftion 
for  two  days  longer,  fuffer  the 
feces  to  fubfide,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  elixir. 

These  two  formulae,  though 
the  mode  of  preparation  be  fome« 
what  varied,  do  not  materially  dif- 
fer from  each  other;  and  both 
may  be  confidered  as  being  the 
elixir  proprietatis  of  Paracelfus,  im- 
.proved  with  regard  to  the  manner 

of 
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of  preparation.  The  myrrh,  faf- 
froQ,  and  aloes^  have  been  ufually 
dire^ed  to  be  digefted  in  the  fpirit 
tbgether  :  by  dbis  method,  the 
menftraum  foon  loads  itfelf  with 
the  latter,  fo.as  fcarcely  to  take 
up  any  of  the  myrrh}  while  a 
tindure^  extracted  firft  from  the 
myrrh,  readily  diflTolvcs,  a  large 
quantity  of  the  others.  The  alka- 
^ne  fait,  ct>mmonly  ordered  in 
thefe  preparations  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  diflblution  of  the 
myrrh,  is  ufelefs ;  and  is  accord- 
ingly now  omitted.  Inftead  of 
employing  the  redified  fpirit  alone, 
the  Edinburgh  College  have  ufed 
an  equal  portion  of  proof-fpirit, 
which  is  not  only  a  more  com* 
picte  menftruum,  but  alfo  renders 
the  medicine  lefs  heating. 

This  medicine  is  highly  recom- 
mend«4»  and  not  undefervsdly,  as 
a  warm  ftiravilant  and  aperient.  It 
ftrengthens  the  (lomach,  evacuates 
the  inteftinal  canal,  and  promotes 
the  natural  fecretions  in  general. 
Its  continued  ufe  has  frequently 
done  much  fervice  in  cachedi<i  and 
idleric  cafes,  uterine  obftrudUons, 
and  other  iimilar  diforders ;  par- 
ticularly in  cold,  pale,  phlegma- 
tic habits.  Where  the  patient  is 
of  a  hoi,  bilious  conftitution,  and 
€orid  complexion,  this  warm  fti- 
mulating;  medicine  is  lefs  proper, 
and  fometimes  more  prejudicial. 
The  dofe  may  be  fiom  twenty 
drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according 
to  the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to 
anfwcr, 


TINCTURA  ALOES   VITRI. 
OLATA,     vnlgo      ELIXIR 
PROPRIETATIJS     VITIUO. 
LICUM. 
Edin. 
VitrioUttd  TinSiure  of  AUns^  com* 
monly  called  FitrioUc  Elixir  . 
Propriitatif*    ' 

Take  of        ' 

Myrrhf 

Socotorine    aloes,  oC   each  an 
ounce  and  a  half  8. 

Englifli  faffron,  one  oance ; 

Spirit   of   vitriolic    ether^    one 
pound. 
Digeft  the  myrrk  with  the  fpirit 

for  four  days  in  a  clofe  veflel ; 

then  add  the  faffi-on  smd  aloes. 
Digeft  again  foor  days ;  and  when 

the  feces  have  fabfided,  pour  off 

the  tin^ore. 

The  Edinburgji  0)llege  have 
reformed  this  preparation  confider- 
ably  ;  and  efpecially  bjr  dircding 
the  myrrh  to.  be  digefted  firft,i  for 
the  fame  reafons  as  were  obferved 
on  the  preceding  article.  Hece 
the  fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether  is  very 
judicLoufly  fobftituced  for  the  fpi- 
rit of  fulphur,  ordered  in  odier 
books  of  pharmacy  to  be  added  to 
the  foregoing  preparations ;  for  I 
that  ftrong  acid  precipitates  from  j 
the  liquor  great  part  of  what  it 
had  before  taken  op  from  the  o-  i 
ther  ineredients;  whereas,  when  ' 
the  acid  is  previoufly  combined 
with  the  vinous  fptrit,  and  thereby 
dulcified,  as  it  iSl  called,  it  does 
not  impede  its  diilblving  power. 
This  tindlure  poifefles  the  general 
properties  of  the  preceding,  and  is, 
m  virtue  of  the  menftruumi,  pn> 
ferred  to  it  in  hot  conftitutions, 
afld  weakneis  of  the  ftomach. 


TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA     AROMATICA. 
'    five     CiNNAMOMI     COM- 
POSITA. 

•.  Edin. 

Jiromaiif    Tm&mrif    ox    Cgmpoimd 
TuiBiurt  of  Cummnotu 

Take  of 
Cmnamoo,  fix  drachma ; 
Lefler    cardamom    icedSf    one 

ounce  ;^ 
Garden    angelica    rooti    three 

dracfaflas; 
Long  pepper,  two  drachms ; 
Proof-fpiriti  two  poonds  and  a 

^       haaf.    . 

Macerate  for  ferem  dayt^  and  fil- 
ter the  tincture. 

'  This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  hj 
omiffion  of  fame  articles^  either 
fnperfluous  or  foreign  to  the 
inteiUion^  galangfil«  gentian,  zc- 
dipary,  bay-berries,  and  calamus 
aromaticas.  As  now  reformed, 
it  is  a  fafficiently  elegant  warm 
aromatic. 

This  very  warm  aromatic  is 
too  hot  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A  tea-fpoonful  or 
t90  may  be  taken  in.  wine,  or 
any  other  convenient  vehicle, 
in  languors,  weakncfs  of  the 
ftoroach,  flatulencies,  and  other 
fimilar  complaints  ;  and  in  thefe 
cafes  it  is  often  employed  with 
advantage. 

TINCTURA  ASAFCETID^. 

Lond. 

TinGure  of  j^fafoetida* 

Afafoetida,  four  ounces ; 
Redified    fpirit    of    wine,    two 
pints. 
PigeP.  with  a  gentle  heat  for  tiz 
days ;  and  ftrain. 


TINCTURA  ASAFCETIDiE, 
vulgo  TINCTURA  KE- 
TIDA. 


TinGure  of  Afafatida^  commonly 
called  Fetid  TmBurt. 

Take  of 
Afafcetida,  four  ounces  \ 
Redified   fpirit   of   wine,    two 
pounds  and  an  half. 

Digeft  for  fix  days ;  and  ftrain* 

Tws  tinaore  poifcffes  die 
vinaes  of  the  a&fcetida  it&lfi 
and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of 
from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fizty« 
It  was  firft  proposed  to  be  made 
with  proof-fpirit ;  this  diflblves 
more  of  the  afafoetida  than  a 
.reftified  one  :.  but  the .  tindure 
proves  turbid  I  auid  therefore  rec- 
tified fpirit,  .  which  extra^  8 
tranfparenc  one,  is,  very  juftly 
preferred:  and  with  this  men- 
ftruum  we  can  at  leaft  exhibit 
the  afafoetida  in  a  Kqmd  form  to 
a  greater  extent. 

TINCTURA   AURANTII 
.  CORTICIS. 
Lund, 
TmBwre  ofOfsn^it^Peel. 

Take  of 

Frcfh    orange-peel,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds. 
Diged  for  three  days ;  and  ftrain. 

This  tin<aure  is  an  agreeable 
bitter,  flavoured  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  cffcnual  oil  of  the  o- 
range-pccl. 


'  TINCTURA 
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TJNCTURA  BALSAMr  PE- 
RUVIAN!. 

Lond. 
HmSure  of  BeAfam  of- Peru* 

Take  of 
Balfam    of    Peru,    four    oun- 
ces; 
Rcdtified  fpirit    of  "winc,  •one 
pint. 
Digefl    until  the  balfain  be   dif- 
foWed. 

The  whole  ^  the  Peruvian 
Jbaliaxn  is  diffolvcd  by  fi>irit  of 
-wine ;  this  thcrfefore  may  be 
^niddered  as  a  good  method  of 
freeing  it  from  its  impurities'; 
^liile  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
Khus  reduced  to  a  ftate  under 
-vrhich  it  may  be  readily  exhi- 
■bited:  but  at  prefent  it  is  very 
little  employed^  unlefs  in  compo- 
ifitioni  either  under  this  or  any 
other  form. 

TINCTimA  •BALSAMI  TO- 

LUTANI. 

Lond* 

"TlnSure  ofBalfam  ofTdu.^ 

Take  of 

BaUam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Redlified    fjpirit    of   wine,    one^ 
pint.  ; 

Digeft  until    the  balfam  be   dif- 
foliredy  and  (h-ain. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA. 

Edin* 

IhaureofToiu. 

Take  of  \.     • 

Balfam  of  To]|^  an  ounce  and 

a  half ; 
Rectified    fpirit   of   wine,    one . 
pound. 
Di^eft  until  the  balfam  be  dif- 


:  folded;  and  then  ftraia  the 
tinfture. 

This  folution  of  Balfam  oF 
Tolu  pofTeffes  all  die  virtues  of 
the  balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken 
internally,  with  the  feveral  inten- 
tions for  which  that  balfam  is 
proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
tea-fpoonfal  or  two,  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle.  Mixed  with 
"the  plain  fyrup  of  fugart  it 
forms  an  elegant  balAuntc  fy- 
rup. 

TINCTURA  BENZOES  COM- 

POSITA. 

Land. 

Compound  tiniiure  ofBcn%ouu 

Take  of 

'-■    Benzoin,  three  ounces ; 

Storaz,  ftrained,  two  ounces ; 

Balfam  of  Tolii,  one  ounce ; 

Socotorine  '  aloes,  Jialf  tt 
ounce ; 

Rectified    fpiric  cT   wine,    two 
pitits. 
•Digeft  with .  a    gentle    heat    for 

5iree  days,  and  Hlrain. 

TINCTURA  BENZOINI  COM- 
POSITA,  vulgo  BALSA- 
MUM  TRAUMATICUM. 

Compound  tinOurt  of  Benxoin^  com- 
monly called  Trttum(Hic  Bmlfam. 

Take  of 

Benzoin,  three  ounces^ 

Bglfam  of  Peru,  two  oun- 
ces; 

Hepatic  aloes,  half  an  ounce ; 

ReAi6ed    fpirit  of   wine,    twt 

pounds.'  ^' 

Diged  them 'in  a  fand  heat|  for 

the  fpace  of  ten  da^s,  and  then 

(train  the  balfam. 

Although 
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Although,  the    London    Col- 
lege have   changed  the  name  of 
this    compofition,  yet   they  have 
made   very    little    alteration    on 
the  formula  which,  in  their  laft 
edition,  had  the  name  of  Trau^ 
nuuk   hMifams    hoth  of  them   are 
elegant  contradions  of  fome  very 
com{>licated   compofitions,  w.hich 
were    celehrated    under    diSiprent 
names,  fuch  as  Baume  de  Com- 
miandeur,  Wade's  BalTiin,  Friar's 
Balikm,  Jefuit's  drops,  &c.'  Thefe« 
in  general,  confided  of  a  confufed 
farrago  of  difcordant  fubftaiice^. 
They,  however,  derived  confider- 
able    activity  from    the    benzoin 
and  aloes ;   and  every  thing   to 
be    expeded     from,    them    may 
readily  be. obtained  from  the  pre- 
(ent  formuls. 
.The  compound-  tindture  of  ben- 
.  zbinor  tpiumatic  balfam,  ftaifds 
highly  recommended,   externally, 
fof  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers,  for  difcuffing  cold  tu* 
mor?,    allaying    goaty,    rheuma- 
tic,   and'  other    old.    pains    and 
aches ;    and    likewife    internally, 
for  warming  and  flrengthening  the 
ftomach   and  inteftines,  expelling 
\     flatulencies,   and  relieving  cholic 
jgomplatnts.       Outwardly,     it    is 
applied,  cold  on   the  part  with  a 
feather ;    inwardly  a  few    drops 
are    taken    at    a   time,    in    wine 
or  any  ether  convenient  vehicle; 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to 
think  that  its  virtues  have  been 
conHderably  over-rated;.  and  at 
prefsnt  it  is  much  lefs  employed 
than  formerly,  recourfe  being 
chiefly  had  to  it,  in  cafes  of  recent 
wounds»  with  the, view  of  (lopping 
hiimorrhagies,  and  of  promoting 
healing  by  the  firft  intention,  as  it 
A  called. 
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TINCTURA    CANTHARI^, 

Lond. 
.   Tinaure  of  ibc  Spt^i/b  Fly^' 

Take^of 
Bruifedcantharides,two  drachms;. 
Cochineal,    powdered,    half   ai^ 

drachm , 
Proof-fpirit,  one  pint  and  a  half.; 

Digcft  for  eight  days,  and  drain^ 

Edln; 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  one  drachm ; 
.   Proof-fpirit,  one  pound. 
Digeft  for  four  days,  and  ftraim 

through  paper. 

.  Thcse  tindures  pDfTefs  thef 
whole  vh-tues  of  the  fly,  an<& 
are  the.  only  preparations  of  it  de* 
flgned  for  internal  ufe:  tindlure» 
being  by  far  the  mod  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhibitionf  oF 
this  a^ive  drug.  The  two  tindures 
are  fcarcely  diflferent  in  virtue 
from  each  other.  The'  cochineal 
is  ufed  only  as  a  colouring  ingre<^ 
dient :  the  gum  guaiacum,  cam* 
phor,  and  e/Tential  oil  of  juni- 
per berries,  which  were  former- 
ly added,  however  well  adapted  tor 
the  intentions  of  cure,  could  be. 
of  little  confequence  in  a  medi- 
cine limited  to  fo  fmall.  a  dofe. 
If  any,  additional  fubftances 
fliould  be  thought  requifite  for 
promoting  the  effedl  of  the  can- 
tharides, whether  as  a  diuretic^ 
as  a  detergent  of  ulceration  in 
the  urinary  pafTages,  or  as  a  fpe« 
cific  reftrinp^ent  of  feminal  gleets 
and  the  fluor  albus,  they  are 
more  advantageoufly  joined  ex-> 
temporaneoufl.y  to  the  tin£iure, 
or  interpofed  by  themfelves^  aK 
proper  intervals.    The  ufual  dofe 

of 
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of  thefe  tinAareS}  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops;  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  water,  or  any 
other  more  agreeable  liquor, 
twice  a-day ;  and  increafed  by 
two  or  three  drops  at  a  time,  ac* 
cording  to  the  etfed. 

The  tinanre  of  canthgrides  has 
of  late  been  highly  celebrated  as 
a  faccefsful  remedy  in  diabetic 
cafes ;  and  in  fome  inAances  of 
this  Icindy  its  ufe  has  been  pufli- 
cd  to  a  very  confiderable  extent,, 
without  giving  rife  to  anjr  fti^* 
gurioas  .a£Fedions  :  But  we  have 
not  found  it  produAive  of  a 
change  for  the  better  in  any  of 
thofe  cafes  of  diabetes  ill  which 
we  have  tried  it. 

TINCTURA     CARDAMOMI. 

Lond. 

TinSiure  pf  Cardamom* 

Take  of 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulk- 
ed and   bruifed,  three  oun- 
ces; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digcft  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

Mdin. 

Take  of 
Lefler    cardamom    feeds,   four 

ounces ; 
Proof*fptrit,    two    pounds  and 

a  half. 
Macerate  for  eight  days,   and 

ftrain  through  paper. 

TiNCTusLE  of  cardamoms  has 
t>een  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
time.  It  is  a  pleafant,  warm  cor- 
dial ;  and  may  be  taken,  along 
with  any  proper  vehicle,  in  dofcs 
of  from  a  drachm  to  a  fpoonful  or 
two. 


TINCTURA    CARDAMOMI 

COMPOSITA, 

Land. 

Compound  Tm^trre  ofCardamom. 

Take  of 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  faufked, 
Caraway^feeds.  ^ 

Cocbinesll,  each,  powderedt  two 

drachms ; 
Cinnamon,    bruifed,    half    an 

ounce  \ 
Raifins,  ftoned,  four  ounces  j 
Froof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tin6^nre  contains  To  finall 
a  proportion  of  cardamoms  as  to 
be  hardly  entitled  to  derive  its 
name  from  that  artick  t  and  fitmi 
the  large  proportion  of  raifins 
which  it  eontauhs,  the  influence  of 
the  aromatics  muft  be  almoft  en* 
tirely  prevented. 

TINCTURA   CASCARILLA 

Lond» 

TinBure  of  Cf{fcarilh* 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powder* 
ed,  four  ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  ^ntle  heat  for  eij^t 

days,  and  main. 

PaooF-spiaiT  readily  eztraAi 
the  a^ive  pbwers  of  the  cafcarQla; 
and  the  tin&ure  may  be  employed 
to  anfwer  moft  of  diofe  pnrpofes 
for  which  the  bark  itfelf  is  recom- 
mended :  But  in  the  cur^  of  in- 
termittents,  it  in  general' requires 
to  be  exhibited  in  (ubftancfr. 
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TINCTURA  CASTOREI. 

LofuL 

TinBurG  of  Cajlor. 

Take  of 

Ruflia  caftor,  powdered,  tw6  oun- 
ces; 
iPrdof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Dige'ft  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

Take  of 

Rnflia  cador,  an  ounce. and  a 

half; 
Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pound. 
Diged  them  for  fix  days,  and  after- 
wards drain  off  the  liquor. 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly 
added  in  this  lad  prefcription,  which 
is  here  judicioufly  reje<fled,  as  being 
at  lead  an  ufelefs,  if  not  prejudi- 
cial, ingredient.  It  has  been  difpu- 
ted,  whether  a  weak  or  reftified  fpi- 
rit, and  whether  cold  or  warm  di- 
^dion,  are  preferable  for  making 
this  tindture. 

From  fcveral  experiments  made 
to  determine  this  quedion,  it  ap- 
pears, that  cador,  macerated  with<- 
out  heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and 
jmod  grateful  parts  to  either  fpirit, 
but  mod  perfcdUy  to  the  redified  : 
that  heat  enables  both  mendrua'  to 
cxtraft  greated  part  of  its  groffer 
and  more  naufeous.  matter  :  and 
that;  proof  fpirit  extracts  this  lad 
jnore  readily  than  rectified. 

The  tindurc  of  cador  is  recom- 
niended  in  mod  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints  and  hyderic  diforders  : 
In  the  latter,  it  fometimes  does  fer- 
vice,  though  many  have  complain- 
ed of  its  proving  incffedlual.  The 
dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  to  forty, 
fiftyi  or  mo;:e. 
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TINCTURA  CASTOREI  COM- 
POSITA. 

Compound  Tindlurc  of  Cfijiou 

Take  of 

Ruffia  cador,  one  ounce ; 

Afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  one  pound. 
Diged  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  dop* 

ped  phial,  and  drain. 

This  compofition  is  a  medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in  hj^ 
derical  diforders,  and  the  feveral 
fymptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  fpirit  here  ufed  is  an  excellent 
mendrimm,  both  for  the  cador  and 
the  afafoetida,  and  greatl/ adds  ^o 
their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CATECHU, 

Lond. 

TinSure  of  Catecbu. 

Take  of . 

Catechu,  three  ounces ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Diged  for  three  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA  CATECHU,  vulgo 
TINCTURA  JAPONIC^. 
Editt. 
TinBure  of  CaUclm,  commonly*  call- 
ed Jtiponic  Tm5iurii. 

Take  of 

Infpiffated  juice  of  catechir,  three 

ounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Diged  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

A  tindlure  of  this  kind,  with 
the  addition  of  Peruvian  bark, 
ambergris,  and  muik,  to  the  ingre- 
dients above  directed,  was  former- 
ly kept  in  the  fliops.  The  tinSurc 
here  received,  is  preferable  for  ge- 
P  neral 
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lieral  ufe  :  where  any  other  ingre- 
dients are  required,  tinAures  of 
them  may  be .  occafionally  n;ized 
with  this  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
fchption.  The  cinnamon  is  a  very 
ufeful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not 
only  as  it  warms  the  ftomach,  &c., 
but  likewife  as  it  improves  the 
roughnefs  and  adringency  of  the 
other. 

The  tindture  is  of  fervice  in  all 
kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs,  loofe- 
iieffes,  uterine  fluors,  and  9ther  dif- 
orders,  where  mild  aftrir.gent  medi- 
cines are  indicated.  Two  or  three 
tea-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every 
now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any 
other  proper  vehicle, 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI. 

Land, 

Tin^Iure  of  Cinnamon, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,   one   ounce 
and  a  half; 

Prbof-fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftr^iq. 

Edln. 

Take  of 

CinnamoDi  three  ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  ^n 
half. 
Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  tinfture  of  cinnamon  pof- 
fefles  the  reftringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic 
fordial  ones'i  and  in  this  refpeft  it 
^iflFers  from  the  diftilled  waters  of 
that  fpicc, 


TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI 

COMPOSITA. 

Land, 

Compound  7in6iure  of  Cinnamon^ 

Take  of 

Cihnanjon,  brt^ifed,  Hx  drachms ; 
Le/Ter  cardaitlom- feeds,  huiked, 

three  drachms  ; 
Long  pepper, 
Ginger,  of  each,  in  powder,  two 

drachms ; 
J^roof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

From  the  different  articles,  which 
this  tinAure  contains,  it  muft  necef- 
iarily  be  of  a  more  hot  and  fiery 
nature  than  the  former,  though 
much  lefs  ftrongly  impregnate^ 
with  the  cinnaxnon.       *  . 

TINCTURA  COLOMBO. 

Land. 

TinSIure  of  Colomba* 

Take  of 

Cplomba  root,  powdered,  tWQ 
ounces  and  a  half ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain, 

Edin- 

Take  of 

Colomba  ropt,  powdered,  twg 
ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds^     ^ 
Pigeft  for  eight  days,  ^nd  ftrain- 

The  colomba  readily  yiefds  its 
adtive  qualities  to  the  menftruam 
here  employed ;  a^d  accordingly, 
under  this  form,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageouQy  employed  4gainft  bilious 
vomitings,  and  tbofe  dfifferent  fto- 
mach  ailmenls,  in  which  the  colom* 
ba  has  been  found  ufeful;  but 
where  there  does  not  occur  fome 
objedtion  to  iu  ufe  ia  fubftance, 

thai 
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tha.t  form  is  in  general  preferable 
to  the  tin61ure. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONiE,  five 

CORTICIS   PERUVIAiNI. 

Lond. 

7tn£iure  ofPiruvian  bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian    bark,    powdeted,    fix 
bunces  ; 

Proof.fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 
.    days,  and  ftrain. 


This  lafl:  tinfture,  and  that  made 
with  rectified  fpirit,  have  their  ad« 
vantages  j  though  for  general  ufe, 
thofe  above  dire<Sed  are  the  xnoft 
convenient  of  any,  the  proof-fpirit 
extracting  nearly  all  the  virtues  of 
the  bark.  It  may  te  given  in 
dofes  of  froni  a  tea-fpoonful  to  half 
an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  according 
to  the  di£Ferent  purpofes  it  is  in- 
tended to  anfwer. 


TINCTURA    CORTICIS    PE- 
'  RUVIANL 

Kdin. 
TtnSiure  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Take  of 
-  Peruvian  bark,  four  onnccs  \ 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

A  medicine  of  tliis  kind  has 
been  for  a  long  time  pretty  much 
in  efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
{hops,  though  but  lately  received 
into  the    pharmacopoeias.      Some 

•  have  employed  highly-reClified 
fpirit  of  wine  as  a  menftruum  ; 
which  they  have  taken  care  fully 
to  faturate,  by  digeft  ion  oh  a  large 
quantity    of    the    bark.      Others 

.  have  thoujjht  of  affifting  the  adtion 
of  the  fpirit,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  does 

.  npt,  however,  appear  to  be  of  any 
advantage  ;  and  others  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  vitriolic  acid, 
which  was  fuppofed,  by  giving  a 
•greater  confiftence  to  the  fpirit, 
to  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  than 
It  would  be  capable  of  doing  by 
hlelf  5  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
add  improves  the  medicine  by  in- 
creafing  the  roughnefs  of  the  bark. 


TINCTURA  CINCHONA,  five 

CORTICIS    PERUVIANI, 

COMPOSITA. 

Lond- 

Compound  Tindure  cf  Penman  Bari. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,   two 

.ounces ; 
Exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 

dried,  one  ounce^iand  a  half; 
Virginian    fnake-root,     bruifed, 

three  drachms ; 
Saffron,  one  drachm  j 
Cochineal,  powdeted,  two  fcru- 

ples; 
Proof-fpirit,  twenty  ounces. 
Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain, 

"i^His  has  been  for  a  confiderabla 
time  celebrated  under  the  title  of 
HuxhanCs  TinBure  of  Bark. 

The  fubftances  here  joined  to 
the  bark,  in  fdme  cafes  promote 
its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  aiad  are  fometimes  ab-i 
folutely  neceflary.  In  fome  ill 
habits,  particularly  where  the  vif- 
cera  and  abdominal  glands  are 
'  obftruaed,  the  ftark,  by  itfelf, 
proves  unfuccefsful,  if  not  inju- 
rious ;  while  given  in  conjundiion 
with  ftimulating  ftomachics  and 
deobflruents^  it  more  rarely  fails 
of  the  due  effe^.  Orange-peel 
and  Virginian  fnake-root  are 
among  the  beft  additions  for  this 
purpofe  J 
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'  purpofe  ;  to  which  it  is  thought  by 
fome  neccffary  to  joinUhc  chaly- 
beate medicines  alfo.      ^* 

As  a  corroborant  aad  ftomachicy 
it  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drathpis. :  but  when  employed  for 
the  care  of  intermittents,  it  mud  be 
taken  to  a  greater  extent.  For  this 
purpofe,  however,  it  is  rarely  em- 
ployed, unlefs  with  thofe  who  are 
avcrfe  to  the  ufe  of  the  bark  in  fub- 
ftan^et  or  whofe  ftomadhs  will  Qot 
retain  it  under  that  form. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONJE,  five 

CORTICIS    P£RUVIANI, 

AMMONIATA. 

Lond, 

j^mmoniated  7tn6iure  of  Perttvian 

Bark. 

Take  of 
Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  four 

ounces  ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia, 
two  pints. 
Digeft  them  in  a  clofe  Vcffcl  for 
ten  days,  and  ilrain. 

As  proof  fpirit  fufficiently  ex- 
trafts  the  qualities  of  the  bark, 
this  compoiition  feems  unnecef- 
fary, 

TINCTURA  CROCL 

Ed  in. 
Ttn6iure  of  Sffffron, 

Take  of 

Englifh  faflRron,  one  ounce  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 
After  digefting  them  for  Eve  days. 

let    the     tincture     be     flrained 

through  paper. 

Thk  proof  fpirit  is  a  very  pro- 
per menftruum  for  extrafting  the 
medical  virtues  of  the  faffrou,  and 
affords  a  convenient  mode  of  exhi- 
biting that  drug,  the  qualities  ©f 


wjiich  were  mentioned  in-  the  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  MU- 

RIATL 

Lond. 

IhSiure  of  muriatid  Iron, 

Take  of 

The  rufl:  pf  iron,  half  a  pound  ; 
Muriatic  acid,  three  pounds  ; 
Redtified  fpirit  of  wine^   three 
pints. 

Pour  the  n^uriatic  acid  on  the 
ruft  of  iron  in  a  glafs  veflel ;.  and 
{hake  the  mixture  now  and  then 
during  three  da 7s.  Set  it  by 
that  the  feces  may  fubfide  ;  thea 
pour  off  the  liquor;  evaporate 
this  to  one  pint,  and,  when  cold, 
add  to  it  the  vinous  fpirit. 

TINCTURA    FERRI,    vnlgo 
TINCTURA  MARTIS. 
£din. 
Tintlure  of  Iron, 

Take  of 
The  fcales  of  iron,  p\iri£ed  and 

powdered,  three  ounces  ; 
Muriatic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fof- 
ficient  to  didblve  the  powder. 

Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat ;  and  the 
powder  being  diifolved,  add  cf 
redlified  fpirit  of  wine  as  much 
as  will  make  up  of  the  whole  li- 
quor two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Of  thefe  two  formulc,  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  College  is,  in  feve* 
ral  refpedts,  entitled  to  the  prefe- 
rence. The  fcales  axe  much  fitter 
for  giving  a  proper  folution  than 
the  ruft.  The  flrength  of  the  muria^ 
tic  aeid  is  fo  variable^  that  the 
quantity  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  operator.  If  the  acid  be  fu- 
perabundant,  the  folution  is  of  a 
green  colour  ;  if  it  be  fully  fatura- 
ted  with  the  iriDn^  it  is  more  or  kfs 
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of  a:  reddifli  or  yellow  colour ;  and 
this  fcTvcs  as  a  pretty  accurate  cri- 
terion. As  the  muriatic  acid  com- 
bines lefs  intimately  with  reflified 
fpirit  than  any  of  the  foffil  acids, 
fo ,  the  after-proccfs  of  dulcifica- 
tion  fcarcely,  i^  at  all,  impairs  the 
folvent  power  of  the  acid ;  though, 
when  the  dulcification  happens  to 
be  more  than  ufaally  complete,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  ferruglneous  mat- 
ter iis  fometimes  precipitated,  on 
adding  reftified  fpirit  10  the  foTu- 
tibn.  Bnt  as  the  rcftified  fpirit  in- 
creafes  the  volatility  of  the  acid,  fo 
if  it  was  added  at  firft,  we  fhould 
lofc  much  more  of  the  menftruum 
by  the  heat  employed  during  the 
digeftion.  When  this  tindure  is 
well  prepared,  it  is  of  a  yellowilh 
red  colour ;  if  the  acid  be  fupcr- 
abundant,  it  is  more  or  lefs  of  a 
grcenifli  hue ;  and  if  the  rectified 
fpirit  has  been  impregnated  with 
the  aftringent  matter  of  oak  cafks, 
it  aflumes  an  inky  colour. 

All  the  tindures  of  iron  are  no 
other  than  real  folutions  of  the  me- 
tal made  in  acids,  and  combined 
with  vinous  fpirits.  The  tindures 
here  dire<5ted  diiFer  from  each  other 
only  in  (trength,  the  acid  being  the 
fame  in  both.  In  our  former  phar- 
macopoeias, there  was  a  tindlure 
from  the  matter  which  remains  af- 
ter the  fublimation  of  the  martial 
flowers  :  which,  though  it  appears 
to  be  a  good  one,  is  now  expun- 
ged as  fuperfluoua.  Some  have  re- 
.cdmmended  dulcified  fpirit  of  ni- 
tre as  a  menftruum  ;  but  though 
this  readily  difTolves  the  metal, 
it  docs  not  keep  it  fufpended.  The 
muriatic  acid  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe. 

Thefe  tindures  are  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  the  calces  or  croci  of 
iron,  as  being  not  only  more 
fpecdy,  but  likewife  more  certain, 
in  iheijr  operation.     The  latter,  In 


fome  cafe8»  pafs  off  through  the- 
inteftinal  •  tube  with  little  effed  ; 
while  the  tindnres  fcarce  erer  fail. 
From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  cither 
'of  the  tinflures  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day^  in  any  proper  ve- 
hicle. 

TINCTURA    FEJIRI  AMMO- 

NIAC/VLIS. 

Lorn/, 

j^mmomac  TinSiure  of  Iran, 

Take  of 

Ammoniacal  iron,  four  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digeft,  and  drain. 

This  is  the  old  im£hira  Jlorum 
martialium^  and  is  not.  near  io  ele- 
gant a  preparation  as  the  forego- 
ing. Why  it  has  been  reftored  after 
having  been  omitted,  does  not  ap- 
pear. 

TINCTURA  GALBANI. 

Lond,  • 
TinBure  of  Galhanuuu 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 
two  ounces  ; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 

days^  and  drain. 

This  tinflure  is  now  for  the  firft 
time  introduced  by  the  London 
College,  and  may  be  ufefuUy  em- 
ployed for  anfwering  feveral  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  Galbanum  is 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fetid 
gums  5  and  although  lefs  a<5tiv€,  yet 
much  lefs  difagreeable  than  afafoeti- 
da :  and  under  the  form  of  tin<^ure 
it  may  be  fuccefsfuUy  employed  in 
cafes  of  flatulence  and  hyftcria, 
where  its  effcfts  are  immedfetely 
required,  particularly  with  thofc 
who  cannot  bear  afafoetida. 

TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA  GENTIANiE 
COMPOSITA. 

Lond. 
Compound  tinciure  of  Gentian^ 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  fiiced  and  bniifed, 

two  ounces ; 
Exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  o- 

ranges,  one  ounce  ; 
LeiTer  cardamom  feeds^  hufked, 

and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints.   " 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  flrain. 

TJNCTURA   AMARA,    five 
GENTIANiE     COMPOSI. 
TA,  vulgo   ELIXIR   STO- 
MACH ICUM. 
Edin. 
Bitter  tin £i lire f  t>r  compound  trnSfure 
of  Gentian,  commonly  called  y?o- 
tnachic  Elixir* 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,   one 
ounce ; 

Canella  alba,  half  an  ounce  j 

Cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Proof-fpiric,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  drain 
.   through  paper. 

These  are  very, elegant  fpiritu- 
ous  bitrrrs.  As  the  preparations 
are  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon- 
peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the 
watery  bitter  infufions,  has,  on  ac- 
count of  the  perifhablenefs  of  its 
flavour,  no  place  in  ihefe.  The  a- 
romUtics  are  here  very  commo- 
dious ingredients,  as  in  this  fpi- 
rituous  menftruum  they  are  free 
from  the  inconvenience  with  which 
they    are    attended    in    other    li- 


quors, of  rendering  them  untranf- 
parent. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI,  vulgo 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM. 

Edin. 

TinBure  of  Guaiacum,    commonly 

called  E/ixsr  of  Guaiecum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound  j 
Redlified    fpirit    of    wine,    two 
poktnds  and  a  half. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

This  tindlure  may  be  confidered 
as  nearly  agreeing  in  medical  vir- 
tues with  the  fwo  following.  It 
is,  l^owever,  lefs  in  ufe ;  but  it  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  in 
thofe  cafes,  where  an  objection  oc- 
curs to  the  mendruum  uled. 

TINCTURA  .GUAIACI. 

Lond. 

l^inB'urt  of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  a 
pint  and  a  half. 
Diged  for  three  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA    GUAIAQI    AM- 
MONIATA,    vulgo    ELIXIR 
GUAIACINUM      VOLATI- 
LE. 

Edin. 
Ammontated  ihiBurt  of  Guaiacum^ 
commonly  called   Volatile  Elixir 
of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 
Didilled  oil  of  faffafrSis,  half  a 

drachm; 
Spirit  of  amtnoAia,  a  pound  and 

a  half. 

Macerate 
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Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a  clofc 
yeflel,  and  ftraia. 

Tb£sb  are  very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tifi^res  ;  the  volat'de  fpi- 
yit  cKcUendy  diflblving  the  gum, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  its 
medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic 
cafes^  a  tea,  or  even  table  fpoon- 
fuU  taken  «very  morning  and  even- 
ing in  any  convenient  vehicle,  par*- 
ticularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of 
>  Angular  fervice. 

TINCTURA    HELLEBORl 

NIGRI. 

Lottd, 

TinSIure  of  black  Hellebore, 

Take  of 
Black  hellebore  root,  in  coarfe 

powder,  four-ounces ; 
Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcru- 

ples ; 
Ifrooffpirit,  two  pints, 
Pigeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  drain, 

TINGTURA     MELAMPODII, 
.  .  five  HELLEBORI  NIGRI. 

Edin. 

^inSiiire  of  Mdampodium^  or  black 

BelUbore. 

Take  of 

.  Black  hellebore  root,  four  oun- 
ces ; 
Cochineal,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Proof.fplrit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Pigeft  for  eight  days,  and  filter 
the  tinfture  through  papen 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepa- 
ration of  hellebore,  when  defigned 
for  an  alterative,  the  menftruum 
here  employed  extrafting  the  whole 
pf  its  virtues.  It  has  been  found, 
from  experience,  particularly  fer- 
yigeable  in  uterine  obfbru^onsf  in 


fanguine  conilitutions,  where  chaly*. 
beates  are  hurtfiil,  it  feldoms  fails 
of  exciting  the  menftrual  evacua* 
tions,  and  removing  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  their  fupprefCon.  So 
great,  according  to  fome,  is  the  ' 
power  of  this  medicine,  that^ 
wherever,  from  an  ill  conformation 
of  the  parts,  or  other  caufes,  the 
expeded  difcharge  does  not  fuc^ 
ceed  on  the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  a^i 
Dr  Mead  has  obferved,  is  fo  forci- 
bly  propelled,  as  to  make  its  way 
through  other  paflages.  A  tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tindlure  may  be  ta« 
kj^n  twice  a-day  in  warm  water  or 
any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  JALAPII. 

Lond. 

Tin6lure  of  Jalaps 

Take  of 

Powdered  jalap  root,  eight  oun« 
ces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  beat  for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  JALAPPiE. 

Edin. 

TmBure  of  Jalc^. 

Take  of 

Jalap  in  coarfe  powder,  three 
ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  Sfteen  ounces. 
Digeft  them  for  eight  days,  and 

ftrain  the  tindure. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this,  tindure  ;  but  reAified 
fpirit  diflblving  little  more  than 
the  pure  rcfinous  parts  of  the 
jalap,  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  me- 
dicine fomewhat  lefs  commodious 
than  that  of  the  tindure  perpa- 
red  with  proof  fpirits.  Moft  of  the 
tindufes  niade  in  redified  fpirit, 

diluted 
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diluted  with  water,  fo.  9s  to  be  fit 
for  taking,  form  a  tur]}id  white 
inixtujre.  Many  of  them  are  iafe- 
ly  taken  in  this  form,  without  any 
further  addition;  but  the  cathar- 
tic ones  ar6  never  to  be  ventured 
en  without  an  admixture  of  fyrup 
or  mucilage  to  keep  the  reiin  uni- 
ted with  the  liquor  s  for  if  it  fepa- 
rates  in  its  pure  undivided  (late, 
it  never  fails  to  produce  violent 
gripes. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinc- 
tures of  jalap,  a  folution  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  of  a  known  quantity  of 
the  refm  extracted  from  the  root ; 
and'  obferve,  that  this  folutioti  is 
more  certain  in  ftrength  than  any 
tinflare  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  root  diredly.  For,  as  the  pur- 
gative  virtue  of  jalap  refides  in  its 
rsfin,  and  as  all  jalap  appears  from 
experiment  not  to  be  equally  refi- 
.noifs,  fome  forts  yielding  five,  and 
others  not  three,  ounces  of  refm 
from  fixteen,  it  follows,  that  al- 
though the  root  be  always  taken 
in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  men- 
ftruum,  and  the  menftruum  always 
exadly  of  the  fame  ftrength,  it 
may,  neverthelcfs,  according  to 
the  degree  of  goodncfs  of  the  ja- 
lap, be  impregnated  with  different 
quantities  of  refin,  and  confequent- 
l^f  prove  different  in  degree  of  effi- 
cacy. Though  this  objeftiou  againd 
the  tiridlure  does  not  reach  fo  far 
as  fome  feem  to  fuppofe,  it  cer- 
tainly behoves  the  apothecary  to 
be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the 
xoot.  The  inferior  forts  may  be 
employed  for  the  making  refinaja' 
Jappie,  which  they  yield  in  as  great 
perfcdion,  though  not  in  fo  large 
quantity,  as  the  beft.  Neuman 
thinks  eveh  the  worm-eaten  jalap 
as  good  for  that  purpofe  as  any 
odier. 


TINCTlJfRA  KINO. 

Edtn.  ', 
VtinBure  of  Gum  Kino, 

take  of 

Gum  kino,  two  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit,    a   pound    and    a 
hilf. 
Digeft  eight  days,  and  Arain*  . 

The  fubftance  called  Gum  Kino^ 
feems  to  be  really  a  gum-refin  ;  on 
which  account  proof-fpirit  is  its 
moil;  proper  menftruum.  This 
preparation  muft  therefore  poffefs 
the  virtues  of  the  fubftance ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  beft  forms  under 
which  it  can  be  exhibited  in  ob- 
ftiQate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  cafes  of 
lienteria  :  ,  but  in  haemorrhagies, 
it  is  in  general  proper  to  exhibit 
it,  either  in  fubftance  or  difTu- 
fed. 

SPIRITUS     LAVANDUL-E 
COMPOSITA. 

Land* 
Compound  Spirit  of  Lavtnder, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint ; 
.  Cinnamon  bruifed, 

Nutmegs,  bruifed,  of  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

Red  faundcrs,  oije  ounce. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

SPIRITUS    LAVANDULAE 

COMPOSITUS. 

Load.' 

Compound  Spirit  of  Laveudurm 

Take  of 
Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 

pounds ; 
Simple  fpirit  of  rofemary,  one 

pound  ; 
Cinnamon,  one  ounce  ; 
Cloves,  tTS"o  drachms ; 

Nutmeg, 
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Natmeg,'  half  an  ounce ; 
-Red  faunders,  three  drachms. 
Macerate  feven  days^  and  ftrain. 

These  two  compofitions,  al- 
though varying  a  litile  from  each 
other,  may  be^  confidcred  as  the 
fame. 

Thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  reviving 
cordials :  though  contiderably  more 
fimplei  ihey  are  not  lefs  elegant  or 
vali^able,  than  many  other  more  e- 
laborate  preparations,  which  have 
'  been  long  held  in  great  eftccm,  un- 
der the  name  of  Palsy  drops,  in 
sdl  kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs  of 
the  nerves,  and  decay  i  of  age. 

TINCTURA  MOSCHl. 

Edin. 

7in€iure  of  Mujk. 

Take  of 

Mufk,  two  drachms ; 

ReAified    fpirit    of    wine,    one 
pound.       ^ 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

RECTiFiEDfpirit  is  the  mod  com- 
plete inenftruum  for  rau(k  ;  but  in 
thrs  form,  it  is  often  impoflible  to 
give  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  mulk 
a&  is  neceffary  for  our  purpofe ;  and 
hence  this  article  is  more  frequent- 
ly employed  under  die  form  of  ju« 
lep  or  bolus. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHS.      ^ 
Land. 
Tkaure  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  bruifed,  three  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  a  pint  and  a  half  j  , 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a 
pint. 
Digeil  with  a  gentle  beat  for  eight 
days,  and  drain; 


TINCTURA  MYRRHiE. 

Edin. 

7in6Iure  tf  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces  5 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and'  a 
half 
Aftefr  digeft  ion  for  ten  days,  ftraih 

oflF  the  tin^urc. . 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
no  good  tin(5ture  can  be  drawn  from 
myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  al6ne, 
without  the  affiftance  of  fixed  al- 
kaline falts.  But  it  appears  from 
proper  experiments,  that  thcfe  falts 
only  heighten  the  colouf  of  the 
tin^aure,  wkhout  enabling  the  mim- 
druum  to  di^olve  any  more  than  ic 
would  by  itfelf.  Reaified  fpirit 
extrafts,  without  any  addition,  all 
that  part  of  the  myrrh  in  which 
Its  peculiar  fmell  and  tafte  refide, 
viz.,  the  rcfin  :  and  proof-fpirit  dif- 
folves  almod  the  whole  of  the  drug, 
except  its  impurities :  hence  the 
combination  of  rf>efc  two,  direfted 
by  the  London  College,  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  either  by  itfelf. 

Tin<Sure  of  myrrh  is  recom- 
mended internally  for  warming  the 
habit,  drengthening  the  folidbt^ 
opening  obdrudions,  and  redding 
putret"a(aion.  The  dofe  is  from  fif- 
teen drops  to  forty  or  more.  The 
medicine  may  dotibtlefs  be  given  in 
thofe  cafes  to  advantage  ;  though 
wiph  us,  it  is  more  commonly  ufed 
Externally,  for  cleanfing  foul  ul- 
cers, and  promoting  the  exfolia^on 
of  carious  bones. 
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TINCTURA  OPII. 

Lend  J 
Tin&ure  of  Opium. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 
ten  drachms ; 

Proof-lpirit,  one  Jjound, 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftraifR 

TINCTURA  OPII,  five  THE- 
BAICA,  vulgo  LAUDANUM 
'   LIQUIDUM. 
Ed'm, 
jinSiure  of  Opium^  or  Thebaic  tine- 
iure,    commonly    called    Liquid 
Laudanum. 

Take  of 
Opium,  two  ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds, 
Digeft  four  days,  and  ftrain  off  the 

tinfture. 

These  are  very  elegant  liquid 
opiates,  and  as  they  are  now  direft- 
cd  by  both  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
they  are  of  the  fame  ftrength,  or 
contain  the  fame  proportion,  of 
opium.;  a  drachm  of  each  tinc- 
ture containing,  as  is  found  by 
evaporating  the  tinflure,  three 
grains  and  an  half  of  pure  opium. 
Obj  eft  ions  had  formerly  been 
made  to  thefe  liquid  opiates  which 
contain  fo  large  a  pr(\portion  of 
opium,  as  the  dofe  of  them  was 
very  uncertain  in  the  ufual  man- ' 
ner  of  giving  it  by  drops,  drops 
being  fometimcs  (as  when  dropt 
from  a  phial  with  a  thick  lip) 
much  larger  than  at  others.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  E- 
dinburgU  Colki^e  have  adopted 
meafures  for  proportioning  the  do- 
fes  by  weight.     See  page  57. 


TINCTURA  OPII  CAMPHO- 

RATA. 

Lond. 

Camphorated  TinSiure  of  Opium, 

Take  of. 

Hard  purified  opium, 

Flowers  of  benzoin,,  of  each  one 
drachm ; 

Camphor,  two  fcruples ; 

Oil  of  anifeedy  one  drachm  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  oints. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA   OPII   AMMONI- 
ATA,  vulgo  ELIXIR  PARE- 
GORICUM. 

£din» 
jimmoniated  TtnSiureofOpium^  com- 
monly called  Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of 

Acid  of  benzoin ; 
Englifh   faffron,  of  eacli   three 
drachms ; 
.    Opium,  two  drachms  ; 

Diftilled  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 

drachm  ; 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  fizteen  oun- 
ces, 
Digeft  four  days  in  a  clofe  Teflel, 
and  ftrain. 

These  two  preparations,  though 
they  differ  in  their  compofition,  are 
neverthelefs  nearly  of  the  fame  me- 
dical qualities. 

'  The  moft  material  difierei^es  in 
the  laft  formula  from  the  HrR^  are 
the  fubftitution  of  the  fpirit  of 
ammonia  for  the  proof-fpirit,  and 
a  larger  proportion  ot  opium  5  the 
fpirit  of  ammonia  is  not  only, 
perhaps,  a  more  powerful  mcn- 
ftruum,  but  in  moft  inftances  co- 
incides witli  the  virtues  of  the 
preparation  ;  hut  as  the  opium  is 
the  ingredient  on  which  we  place 
the  principal  dependence,  fo  its 
proportion  is  incrcufed,  in  order 

^     that 
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that  we  may  giTe  Ic  in  fuch  a  dofe 
as  that  the  acrimony  of  the  men- 
ftruum  (hall  not  prove  hurtful  to  the 
Aomach. 

The  London  formula  is  taken 
from  Le  Mort,  with  the  omiffion 
of  three  unnccefTiry  ingredients, 
honey,  liquoric^,  and  alkaline  fait. 
tt  was  originally  called  Elixir 
A8THMATICUM,  whlch  name  it  does 
not  ill  deferve.  It  contributes  to 
allay  the  tickling  which  provokes 
frequent  .coughing  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  is  fuppofed  to  open 
the  breaft,  and  give  greater  li- 
berty of  breathing  ;  the  opium^^pro- 
cures  a  temporary  relief  from  the 
fymptoms  ;  while  the  other  ingre- 
dients tend  to  remove  the  caufe, 
and  prevent  theix  return.  It  is 
given  to  children  againft  the  chin- 
coiighj  &c,,  in  dofes  of  from  iive 
drops  to  twenty;  to  adults,  from 
twenty  to  an  hundred.  In  the 
London  formula,  half  an  ounce,  by 
meafure,  contains  about  a  grain  of 
opium  ;  but  in  the  Edinburgh  for- 
mula, the  proportion  of  opium  is 
larger. 

TJNCTURA    RHABARBARl. 
Lond. 

Tm&ure  of  Rhubarb* 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  diced,  two  ounces  ; 

LiefTer  cardamom  feeds,  brulfed, 

-    half  an  ounce  ; 

Sa£Eron,  two  drachms ; 

Proof-fpirit^  two  pints. 
]Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  RHEI. 

Edin. 

Ttn6iure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  three  ounces ; 
Leflfer  cardamom  feeds^  fialf  an 
ounce  i 


Proof-fpirit,  two  popnds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA    RHABARBARl 
CQMPOSITA. 
Lond. 
Compound  tinBure  of  Rbukarh*    • 

Takf'of 

Rhubarb,  fliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Ginger,  powdered, 

SaiFron,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Liquorice-rooti  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint ; 

Proof-fpirit,  twelve   ounces,  by 
meafure. 
Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA   RHEI   AMARA. 
"Edin. 
Bitter  tin6iure  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 

Gentian-root,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Virginia  fnake^root,  one  drachm; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half, 
Digeft  for.  feven  days,  and  ftraln. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS. 
Edin.  ^ 

Sweet  tin6iure  of  Rhubarb. 

It  is  made  by  adding  to  the  ftrained 
tindure  of  rhubarb,  four  ounces 
of  fugar-candy^ 

The  laft  of  thefe  operations  is 
improved  from  the  former  editions. 
Two  ounces  of  liquorice,  and  one 
of  raifins,  are  fupplied  hj  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  fugar  candy. 

All  the  foregoing  tinctures  of 
rhubarb  are  defigned  as  ftomachics 
and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purga- 
tives: fpirituous  liquors  excellent- 
ly extras  thofe  parts  of  the  rhu* 

barb 
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barb  in  which  the  two  firfl;  quali- 
ties refifle,  and  die  additional  in- 
gredients confid^rably  promote 
their  efficacy.  Ii?  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of  the 
intcftines,  diarrh,a;as,co'iC  and  other 
iimil^r  complaints^  thefe  medicines 
are  frequently  of  great  fervice  :  the 
fourth  is  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  an 
ufeful  addition  to  the  Peruvian 
bark,  in  the  cure  of  intermittents, 
particularly  in  cache^Hc  habits, 
'yvhere  .th?  vi(cera,  ^xt  obftrufted  ; 
with  thefe  intentions,  a  fpoonful  or 
two  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  arid 
^ccaiionally  repeated, 

TINCTURA     RHEI     CUM 
ALOE,  vulgo  ELIXIR  SA- 
CRUM. 

FJin, 
TtnBuri  of  Rhubarb  with  aloet^  com? 
monly  called  Sacred  Elixir, 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  ten  drachms  ; 
Socotorine  ajoes,  fix  drachms  ; 
liefler  cardamom-feeds,  h^f  an 

ounce ; 
Proof  fpirity  two  pounds  and  a 
half, 
ipigeft  for  feyen  days,  and  ftraip. 

This  preparation  is  very  much 
employed  as  a  warming  cordial 
purge,  and  for  the  general  purpofes 
pf  aloetlcs  ;  with  w;hich,  however, 
it  combines  the  medical  properties 
pf  rhubarb. 

TINCTURA    SABINjE  pOM- 
POSITA. 

Loriii. 
Compound  tincture  of  Savin, 

Take  of 

Extrafl  of  fayin,  one  ounce ; 
"^    Tir.<5ture  of  cafto^-,  one  pint ; 

Tindture  of  myrrh,  half  a  pint, 
Digeft,  rill  the  extradV  of  favin  be 
'  diilblvedi.and  then  flrj^in. 


This  preparation  had  a  place  in 
a  late  edition  of  our  Pharmaco- 
poeia,  under   the   title   of    Elixir 
.  myrrh cE  pompofitum  ;  and  is  an  im- 
provement   of    one    defcribed    in 
fbme  former  Pharmacopoeias  under 
the   name   of    Elixir    uterinum. 
It  is  a  medicine  of  great  impojt- 
ance  in  uterine    obftrpitions,  and 
in  hypochondriacal  cafes  ;  though, 
poflibly,  means  might   be   contri- 
'ved  of  Superadding  more  eflfedhially 
the  virtues  of  favia  to  a  tindure 
of  myrrh  and  caftor.     It  may  be 
given  in  dofes  of  from  five  drop? 
to  twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in 
penny-royal  water,  or   any  other 
"  fuitable  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  SCILLiE. 
Lond, 

Tiu^ure  of  SquilL 

Take  of 

Squills,  frefli  drjed,  four  oances  j 

Propf-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  apd  pour  off 

the  liquor. 

Foa   extrafting;    the  virtues  of 
fquills,  the  menftruiim  which  has 
hitherto  been  almoft  folely  employ- 
ed, is  vinegar.     There  arc,  how- 
ever, cafes  in  whidi  ardent  fpirit 
may  be  more  proper  ;  and  by  the 
menftruum  here  diredlejd  its  vJrtuci^ 
are  fully  ix trailed*;   hence,   it  is 
with  propriety  that  the    London 
College  have  introduced  this  form,     j 
as  Weil  as  the  vinegar  and  ozymel  |     \ 
but,  in  general,  the  purpofes  to  be .   1 
ar.fwered  by  fquills  may  be  better     ' 
obtained,  by  employing  it  in  fall* 
(lance,  than  in  any  other  form. 
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TI^NCTURA  SENNi^. 

Lond.  ' 

Tin^ure  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna»  one  pound ; 

Caraway-feeds,      bruifcd,      one 
ounce  an4  a  half ; 

LeiTer  cardamom-feeds>  bruiftd, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Raifins,  ftoned,  fixtieen  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpiril,  one  gallon. 
Digeft     for    fourteen     days    a^d 

urain. 

TINCTURA    8ENNiE     COM- 
POSIT  A,  vulgo  ELIXIR  SA- 
LUTIS. 
Edin. 
Compound  Tinciure  of  Sennas  com- 
monly called  Elixir  of  Health, 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  two  ounces  ; 

Jalap  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  three  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  to  the 

ftrained  liquor  add  four  ounces 

of  fugar-candy. 

Both  thefe  tinctures  are  ufcful 
Ctirminativcs  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
dally  to  thofe  who  have  accuftom- 
ed  ihcmfelves  to  the  ufe  of  fpirl- 
tuous  liquors  ;  they  oftentimes 
relieve  flatulent  complaints  and 
colics^  where  the  common  cor- 
,  dials  have  little  effeft :  the  dofc 
is  frorn  one  to  two  ounces.  Seve- 
ral preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public  under 
the  name  of  Daffy's  elixir  :  the 
two  here  defcribed  are  equal  to 
•any,  and  fup^rior  to  mod  of  them. 
The  laft  in 'particular  is  a  very  ufe- 
ful  addition  to  the  caftor  oil,  in  or- 
der to  take  off  its  mawkifh  tafte : 
and  coinciding  with  the  viitues  of 
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the  oil,  It  IS  therefore  much  f>re- 
ferable  to  brandy,  fhrub,  and  fuch 
like  liquors^  which  are  often  found 
neceffary  to  make  the  oil  fit  on  the 
(lomach. 

TINCTURA   SERPENT  A- 

RliE. 

Land, 

TinSiure  of  Snake^ooU 

Take  of 
•  Virginian  fdake-root,  tliree  oun- 
ces ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints^ 
Diged  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Ed'm. 

Take  of  , 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  two  oun- 
ces ; 
Cochineal,  one  drachm ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft    for  four   days,  and   then 
llrain  the  tin(5lure. 

The  tincture  of  fnake-root  was, 
in  a  former  pharmacopoeia,  direft- 
ed  to  be  prepared  with  the  tinBura 
fulis  tartaric  which  being  now  ex- 
punged, it  was  propofed  to  the 
College  to  employ  rectified  fpirit ; 
but  as  the  heat  of  this  fpirit  pre- 
vents the  medicine  from  being  ta- 
ken in  fo  large  a  dofe  as  it  might 
otherwife  be,  a  weaker  fpirit  was 
chc^fcn.  The  tinfture  made  in  this 
menftruum,  which  cxtracfls  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  -root,  may  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful 
or  more  every  five  or  fix  hours  ; 
and  to  this  extent  it  often  operates 
as  an  ufeful  diaphoretic. 
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TINCTURA  VALERIAN-flE. 

Lond, 
TinClure  of  Valerian, 

Take  of 

The  root  of  wild   valerian,  in 
coarfe  powder,  four  dunces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digett  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 

days,  and  llrain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  a  pretty  fine  powder, 
othcrwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fuffi- 
ciently  .'extraft  its  virtues.  The 
tindlure  proves  of  a  deep  colour, 
and  confiderably  firong  of  the  va- 
lerian ;  though  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anjTwer  fo  well  in  the  cure 
of  epileptic  diforders  as  the  root  in 
fubftance,  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
powder,  or  bolus.  The  dofe  of 
the  tindlure  is,  from  half  a  fpoon- 
ful  to  a  fpoonful  or  more,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANA 

AMMQNIATA. 

Lond, 

jimrnonlated  Tmd'iure  of  Valerian. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  wild   valerian   in 

courfe  powder,  four  ounces ; 
Compound   fpirit  of  ammonia^ 
two  pints. 
Diged  for  eight  day.s  and  drain. 

TINCTURA       VALERIANAE 
AMMONIATA,  vulgo  TINC 
TURA   VALERIANAE   VO- 
LATILIS. 

Edin, 
^mmonzated  TinSure  of  Valerian^ 
commonly   called   Volatilt  tine* 
tun  ofVaUrian. 

Talce  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces ; 
Spirit  of  ammoniai  one  pound. 


The  menftrua  here  employed 
are  excellent,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  the  virtues 
of  the  valerian,  which  in  fome 
cafes  wants  an  afliftance  .of  tliis 
kind.  The  dofe  may'  be  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  tw<». 

TINCTURA    VFRATRI,    five 
HELLEBORI  ALBL 

Ed\n. 

TinEiurc   of  Vcralrum^    or    WhiU 

Hellebore. 

Take  of 

White     hellebore    root,     eight 

ounces ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  them  together  for  ten  dayi, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

This  tipdlure*  is  foractimcs  ufod 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and 
as  ah  emetic  in  apopledVic  and 
maniiical  diforders.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  fo  manajred,  as  to  prove 
a  powerful  alterative  and  deobftru- 
cnt,  in  cafes  where  nlilder  reme- 
dies have  little  effect ;  but  a  great 
deal  of  caution  is  requifite  in  its 
ufe  :  the  dofe,  at  firft,  ought  to  be 
only  a  few  drops  ;  if  confiderable, 
it  proves  violently  emetic  or  ca« 
thartic. 

ACIDUM    VITRIOLI     ARO- 

MATICUM,   vulgo    ELIXIR 

VITRIOLI  ACIDUk.  . 

Ediif. 

j^romatic  add  of  vitriol^  commonly 

called  jic':d  Elixir  ofVitrioL 

Take  of 

Rectified   fpirit    of   winci    two 
pounds ; 
Drop  into  it;  by  little  and  little^  fix 

ounces 
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ounces  of  vitriolic  acid ;  digeft 

.  the  mixture  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  in  a  clofe  vcfTel  for  three 
4aysy  and  then  add  of 

Cinnamon,  an  eunce  and  a  half ; 

Ginger,  one  ounce.     . 

Digeft  again  in  a  clofe  vefTel  for 
fix  days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture trough  paper  in  a  glafs 
fui^l. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs 
is,  to  obtain  a  tincture  of  aromatic 
vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  co%i^ 
bined  with  a  confiderable  propor- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the 
tindure  is  fird  drawn  with  vinous 
fpirit,  and  the  acid  added  after- 
wards, the  acid  precipitates  great 
part  of  what  the  fpirit  had  before 
taken  up  :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  the 
fpirit  immediately  before  the  ex> 
tradion,  it  prevents  the  difTolution 
of  all  that  it  would  have  piecipi- 
tated  by  the  former  way  of  treat- 
ment :  by  prcvioufly  uniting  the 
acid  and  the  vinous  fpirit  together 
by  digeftion,  the  inconvenience  is 
fomewhat  lefTened. 
-  This  is  a  valuable  medicine  in 
weaknefs  and  relaxations  of-  the 
((omach,  and  decays  of  conftitution, 
particularly  in  thofe  whicll  proceed 
from  irregularities,  which  are  ac- 
companied with  flow  febrile  fymp- 
toms,  or  which  follow  the  fuppref-, 
fion  of  intermittents.  It  frequent- 
ly fucceed^,  after  bitters  and  aro- 
matics  by  ihcmfelves  had  availed 
DOthiiTg  ;  and,  indeed,  great  part 
of  its  virtues  depend  on  the  vi- 
triolic acid  ;  which,  barely  diluted 
with  water,  has  in  tliofe  caies 
where  the  ftomach  could  bear  the 
acidity,  produced  happy  cfF^'ifls. 

JFulIer  rehites  (in  his  Medkina 
Gymnnjilca)  that  he  was  recovered 
by  Mynficht's  elixir,  which  was 
formerly  the  name  of  this  com- 


pound,' from  an  extreme  decay  of 
conditution,  and  continual  retch- 
ings to  vomit.  It  may  be  given  ia 
dofes  of  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty 
drops  or  more,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  acid,  twice  or  thrice  ^ 
day,  at  fuch  times  as  the  Romach 
is  moft  empty.  It  is  very  ufefullj 
conjoined  with  the  bark,  both  as 
covering  its  difagreeable  tafte  and 
coinciding  with  its  virtues* 

SPIRITUS      .^THERIS     VI- 
TRIOLICI    AROMATICUS, 
vulgo     ELIXIR    .VITRIOLI 
DULCE. 

Edin, 
Aromatic  fj^rit  of  vitriolic  eib^r^ 
commonly   called   Sw€et  Elixir 
of  VitrioL 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aroma- 
tics,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  tindura  aromatica ;  except 
that,  in  place  of  the  vinous  fpirit, 
fpirit  of  vitriolic  ether  is  cmplo}'- 
ed. 

This  is  defjgncd  for  perfons 
whofe  ftomachs  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  foregoing  acid  elixir ;  to 
the  tafte,  it  is  gratefully  aromatic,  . 
without  any  perceptible  acidity* 
The  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here 
dire^ed,  occafions  little  or  no  pre- 
cipitation on  adding  it  to  the  tinc- 
ture. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  wa» 
formerly  in^  great  elle^,  under 
the  title  of  V'tganVs  i^olaiile  elixir 
of  vitriol;  the  compofition  of 
which  Was  firft  communicated  to 
the  public  in  the  Fharmacopaoia 
reformata.  It  is  prepared  by  di- 
gefting  fome  volatile  fpirits  of  vi- 
triol upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  dried  % 
mint  kaves  till  the  liquor  has  ac- 
quired a  fine  green  colour.  If 
the  fpirit,  as  it  frequently  does, 
partakes   too   much   of  the   acid, 

this 
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this  colour  will  not'  fucceed  :  in 
fuch  cafe,  it  Ihould  be  reftified  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  fixed  ,alka- 
line  fait. 

TINCTURA  ZINZIBERIS. 

'  '  Lond. 

*  Ttn6iure  of  Gingen 

Take  of 

Ginger,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 

Prbof-fpirit,  two  pounds. 
Digeft  in  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 

days/ and  (train. 

This  fiinple  tindhire  of  .ginger 
is  a  warm  cordial,  and  is  rather  in- 
tended as  a  ufeful  addition,  in  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  or  two,  to 
purging  mixtures,  shan  for  being 
ufed  alone. 

TINCTURA     COLOCYNTHI- 
DIS. 
Suec.      . 
Tindure  of  Colocynih. 

Take  of 

Colocynth,  cut  fmall,  and  freed 
from  the  feeds,  one  ounce ; 

Anifeed,  one  drachm ; 

Proof-fpirit,  fourteen  ounces. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain 

through  paper. 

In  this  tindlure  we  have  the  ac- 
tive purgative  power  of  the  colo- 
cynth.  And  although  it  be  feldom 
ufed  as  a  cathartic  by  itfelf,  yet 
even  in  fmall  quantity  it  may  be 
advantageoully  employed  to  briik- 
en  the  operation  of  others. 

TINCTURA  QUASSliE. 

Suec. 
Tine! are  of  ^^ajjla^ 

Take  of 

(^adia^  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 


Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
fialf. 
Digeft  for  three*  days,  and  then 
ftrain  through  paper. 

By  proof-fpirit,  the  medical  pro- 
perties, a$  well  as  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities of  the  quaffia,  are  readily  cx- 
tradled  ;  '  and  under  this  form  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  employed 
for  anfwering  different  purpofes  in 
medicine. 

.     TINCTURA  LACCiE. 
Suec. 
'  TinBure  of  Lac. 
% 
Take  of 
Gum  lac,  powdered,  one  ounce ; 
Myrrh,  three  drachms  ; 
Spirit  of  fcurvy.grafs,  a  pint  and 
a  half.  ' 

Digeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  three 
day«  ;  after  which,  ftrain  off  the 
tin^ure  for  ufe. 

This  tin^ure  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  ftrengthening  die  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic 
es^ulcerations  of  them  ;  it  may  be 
fitted  for  ufe  with  thefe  intentions, 
by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes, 
or  the  like.  Some,  recommend  it  ■ 
internally  againft  fcorbutic  ccxn- 
plaints,  and  as  a  corroborant  in 
gleets,  female  weakneffcs,  &c.  Its 
warmth,  pungency,  and  manifeftly 
aftringent  bitterifh  tafte^  point  oat 
its  virtues  in  thefe  cafes  to  be  con- 
fiderable,  though  common  pradice 
among  us  has  not  yet  received 
it. 
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TINCTURA   NUCIS  VO- 

MICiE. 

Roft. 

TmBure  o/Nux  Vomica. 

Take  of 

Nax  Tomica,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Proof-fpirity  two  pounds. 
Digeft  for  fome  days,  and  then 

ftrainit. 

Thb  nux  vomica^  a  very  ac- 
tive vegetable,'  has  of  late,  as 
we  have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  been  introduced  into 
pradice  for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
lentfr  and  of  contagious  djfen- 
XfJj*  In  thefe  affe^ions  it  may 
be  employed  under  the  form  of 
tindure  as  well  as  in  fnbftance; 
and  in  this  way  it  mod  readily  ad« 
9lits  of  being  combined  with  other 
.articles,  either  as  adjuvantia  or 
corrigentia. 

TINCTURA  SUCCINI. 

Suic, 

Tmiiure  of  Amher. 

Take  of 

Yclbw  amberi  powdered,  one 
Qunce ; 


Vitriolic  ether,  four  ounces* 
Digeft  for  three  days  in  a  veflel 
accurately    dofed,     frequendy 
(haking    the    vefiel,  and    after 
this  ftrain  through  paper. 

The  tincture  of  amber  wat 
formerly  prepared  with  redH^ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine :  but  the  men* 
ftruum  here  diredted  gives  a 
more  complete  folution,  and  forms 
a  more  elegant  and  active  tinflure. 
It  pofTefTes  th^  whole  vircucB 
of  the  concrete ;  and  although  it 
has  no  place  in  our  Pharmaco* 
pceia,  yet  it  is  a  valuable  prepa- 
ratiod  of  amber.  It  has  been  re- 
commended in  a  variety  of  affec- 
tions, particularly  thofe  of  the  her- 
vous  kind,  as  hyfterical  and  epi- 
leptic complaints.  It  may  be  ta- 
ken in  dofes  of  from  a  few  drops 
to  the  extent  of  a  tea-fpoonful  ia 
a  glafs  of  wine  or  any  fimilar  ve- 
hicle. 
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MISTURA  CAMPHORATA. 

Lond, 
Camphorated  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  drachm ; 

Re^ified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  little  ; 

Double  refined  fugar^  half  an 
ounce; 

Boiling  diAilled  water»  one  pint. 
|lub  the  camphor  fir(l  with  the  fpi- 
rit bf  wine,  then  with  the  fuga^[ ; 

laftlf.  ^dd  the  water  by  de^rees^ 

and  drain  the  mixture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhi- 
bited in  a  foiid  ftate,  it  is  fre- 
quently alfo  advantageous  to 
employ  it  as  di^ofed'  m  watery 
fluids  ;  and  ^ith  this  intention 
the  ^efent  formula  Js  p'erhaps 
one  of  the  mod  fimple,  the  union 
being  eflfefted  merely  by  .  the 
aid  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  wine  and  a  little  fugar.  The 
form  of  emuldon  in  which  the 
union  is  effe^ed,  by  triturating 
|:he  camphor  with  a  few  almonds, 
is  n^uch  fuperior  to  this ;  for 
iht  undluous  quality  of  the  al- 
jnoll^ls  ferves  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree to  <oyer  the    pungcncv  of 


the  camphor*  withont  dimim'fliiiig 
its  activity,  (See  Emulsio  Cam^ 
phorata).  Camphor*  under 
the  prefent  form  as  well  as  th4t 
of  emulfiopy  is  very  ufeful  -i^ 
fevers*  Uken  .to  th«  extent  of. a 
table  fpoonful  every  thn^e.or  four 
hours.  It  is  a  curious  quanti- 
ty of  fpirit  which  the  l^ondoQ 
College  has  ordered;  more  ,efpe- 
cially  iince  in  ^  /orin^r  edition 
the  quantity  of  fpirit  was  fpeci« 
fied,  viz.  ten  drops. 

MISTURA   CRETACEA, 

Lond^ 
'  Ohalk  ASscittf€. 

Tak^  of  . 

Prepared  chalk*  cue  ounce  $ 
Double      refined      iiigar*  .  fix 

drachms;  «. 

Gum    Arabiic^  powdered,,  oac 

ounce ; 
Diftilled  water*  two  pints* 
Mix  them. 

POTIO  CRETACEA, 

Edin. 

Chalk  Potion. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce'; 
Purefl  refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 
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Macilage  of  gum  Arabic,  two 

ounces. 
Rub  them  together^  and  add  by 

degrees. 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a  half; 
Spirit  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces. 

Thesb  two  preparations  agree 
pretty  much  both  in  their  name 
and  in  their  nature ;  but  that  of 
the  Edinburgh'  College  is  moft 
agreeable  to  the.  palate,  from 
containing  a  proportion  of  cin- 
namon water,  by  which  the  difa- 
greeable  tafte  of  the  chalk  is  ta- 
ken off. 

In  *the  former  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a  pre- 
paration of  this  kind  ftood  among 
the  decotflions,  and  the  chalk 
was  dire^ed  to  be  boiled  with 
the  water  and  gum :  by  the  pre- 
lent  formula,  the  chalk  is  much 
more  completely  fufpended  by 
the  mucilage  and  fugar  $  which 
hft  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture  an. 
agreeable  tafte.  It  is  proper  to 
employ  the  fined  fugar,  as  the  re- 
dundant acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds 
might  form  with  the  chalk  a  kind 
of  earthy  fait. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  form  of 
exhibiting  chalk,  and  is  an  ufe- 
ful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifing 
from,  or  accompanied  with,  aci- 
dity in  the  prims  vix.  It  is 
frequently  employed  in  diarrhoea 
proceeding  from  that  caufe.  The 
mucilage  not  only  ferres  to  keep 
the  chalk  uniformly  diffufed,  but 
alfo  improves  its  virtues  by  fheath- 
ing  the  internal  furface  of  the  in- 
teilines.  The  dofe  of  this  medi- 
cine requires  no  nicely.  It  may 
be  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  pound 
or  two  in  the  courfc  of  a  day. 


MISTURA  MOSCHATA. 

Lond, 

Mujk  Mkturtt 

Take  of 

Mufk,  two  fcruples ; 
Gum  Arabic,  powdered^ 
Double  refined  fugar,  of  each 

one  drachm ; 
Rofe- water,  fix  our.ces  by  mea« 

furc. 
Rub  the  muOc  firft  with  the  fh- 
gar,   then  with   the  gum,  and 
add  the  rofe-water  by  degrees. 

This   had'  formerly   the  name 
of  JuUpum  e  tnnfcho^  and  was  in- 
tended as  an  improvement  upon 
the   liberie  julep    witb    myjk  of 
Bates/     Orange-flower    water    is 
direded  by  that  author  $  and  in* 
ditA  this  more  peifcilly  coincides 
with    the  miifk  than  rofc-water': 
but  as    the  former   is   difficultly 
procurable  in  perfed:ion,  the'  lat- 
ter is  here  preferred.     The  julep 
appears  turbid  at  firft  :  on  Hand- 
ing  a  little  time,  it  depofites  k 
brown  powder,  and  becomes  cleaff 
but  at  the  fame  time  lofes  great 
part  of  itf  virtue.     This  inconve- 
nience may  be  prevented- by  tho- 
roughly  grinding   the  mufk  with 
gum  Arabic  before  the  addition 
of  the   water ;  by  means  oi  the 
gum,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
mufk  is  made  to  remain  fufpended 
in  the  water.     Volatile  fpiriu  are 
in  many  cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to 
mufk,  and  likewife  enable  water 
to  keep  fomewhat  more  of   the 
mufk  diffolved  than  it  would  other-* 
wife  retain. 


LAC  AMYGDALA- 

Lend, 
Almond  Milk% 


Take  of 

Sweet  althonds,  one  ounce  aad 
a^klf; 

Double 
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.Double  refined  fugair,^  half  an 

ounce ; 
Diftilled  water^  two  pints. 
Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fugar  ; 
then*  rubbing    them    iogedier» 
add  by  degrees  the  water^  and 
drain  the  liquor. 

EMULSIO  COMMUNIS. 

Edin» 
Common  Emulfiotu 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce ; 
Common    water^    two    pounds 
and  a  half. 

Seat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a 
done  mortar,  and  gradually 
pour  on  them  the  common  wa- 
ter, working  the  Whole  well 
together  ;  then  ftrain  oS  the  li- 
quor. 

EMULSIO  ARABICA. 

EdiH. 

ArMc  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  (ame  manner 
as  the  preceding ;  only  adding, 
while  beating  the  almonds, 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabk,  two 
ounces. 

All  thefe  may  be  cohfidered  as 
poflefiing  nearly  the  fame  qualities. 
But  of  the  three  the  laft  is  the 
moft  powerful  demulcent. 

Great  care  fhould  be  uken,that 
the  almonds  be  not  become  ran- 
cid by  keeping ;  which  will  not 
only  render  the  emulfion  extreme- 
ly unpleafant,  a  circumftance  of 
great  confequence  in  a  medicine 
that  requires  to  be  taken  in  large 
quantities,  but  likewife  give  it 
injurious  qualities. 

Thefe  liquors  are  principally 
nfed  {(ft  diluting  and  obtunding  a- 
crimonious  humours  ;  particularly 
in  heat  of  urine  and  Aranguries 


arifmg;  cither:;fromanataral  ifaarp- 
nefs  of  the  juices,  or  from  the 
operation  of  cantharides«  and  o- 
ther  irritating  medicines  :  in  thefe 
cafes,  they  are  to  be  drimk  fre- 
quently^ to  the  quantity  of  half  ft 
pint  or  more  at  a  time. 

Some  have  ordered  enmlfions 
Xo  be  boiledi  with  a  .view  to  de- 
prive them  of  fome  imaginary 
crudity  $  but  by  this  procds  they 
quiekly  ceafe  to  be  ^emuUions, 
the  oil  feparating  from  the  water, 
aind  floating  diiiindly  on'  the  fur- 
face.  Acids  and  Tinons  fpirits 
produce  a  like  decompofition. 
On  (landing  alfo  for  fome  |days, 
without  addition^  the  oily  matter 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  top, 
not  in  a  pure  forxn^  but  like 
thick  cream.  Thefe  experiments 
prove  the  compoiition  of  die 
emuUions  made  from  the  oily 
feeds  of  kernels,  and  at  the  iaoie 
time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be 
attended  to  in  their  preparation 
and  ufe. 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA. 

Edm. 
Camphorated  Emuifiom* 

Take  of' 

Camphor,  one  fcruple  ; 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  ten ; 

Double     refined     fogar^     one 
drachm; 

Water,  fix  ounces. 
This  is  to  be  made  in  the  (ame 

manner  as  ^e  common  eonl- 

fion. 

Tbis  is  a  much  better  prepara- 
tion , for  exhibiting  camphor  in* 
liquid  form  than  the  mfiura  earn- 
pborata  above  defcribed>  the  9I* 
monds  being  an  excellent  medium 
not  only  for  dividing  .  the  cam- 
phor, but  for  keeping  it  fufpendcd 
in  the  water.  - 

LAC 
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LAC  AMMONIACI. 

Lond* 
jimmoiMcum  Milk. 

Takeof 

Ammoniacuxn,  two  drachms ; 

Diftilled  water,  half  a  pine. 
Rub  the  guin*refin  with  the  water, 

grado^ly  poured  on,  until  it  be- 

•  comes  a  milk. 
Iq  the  fame  manner  may  be  made 
■  a  aiUt  of  afafoetida,  and  of  the 
.   red  of  the  gam-refini. 

The  ammoniacum  milk  is  ufed 
for  prMDoting  expe^Vorationy  in  hu- 
moral  afthmas,  and  coughs.  It 
may  he  given  to  the  quantity  of 
two  fpoonfuls  twice  a-day. 
.  The  lac  afafoctids  is  employed 
in.  Tpafmodical,  byftcrical,  and 
other  nervous  affe^ions ;  and  it 
is  alfo  frequently  ufed  under  the 
form  of  injedion.  It  anfwers  the 
fame  purpofe  as  afaicetida  in  fub- 
ftance. 

SPIRITUS    JETHERIS    VI. 
,  TRIOLICI  COMPOSITUS. 

Lond* 
Compound  Spirit  of  Vitriolic  Ether. 

Takeqf 

Spirit  of    vitriolic    ether,   two 
pounds ; 

Oil  of  wine,  three  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be,  if  not 
precifoly  the  fame,  at  lead  very 
nearly,  the  celebrated  Liquor  ano- 
dynus  miner  alls  of  Hoffman.  We  - 
learn  from  his  own  writings,  th.ic 
the  liquor  which  he  thus  denomi- 
nated, was  formed  of  duicitied 
fpirit  of  vitriol  and  the  aromatic 
oil  which  arifes  after  it :  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  in  what  propor- 
tions thefe  were  combined.  It 
has  been  highly  extolled  as  an 
anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  medi- 


cine :  and  with  tfaefe  intentiqiu  it 
is  frequently  employed  in  prac- 
tice. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIJK  COM- 
POSITUS. 
Lond» 
Compound  Spirit  of  Ammonia* 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints ; 
Effential  oil  of  lemon, 

nutmeg,  of  «acb 
two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 


Tut^  differs  almoft  only  in 
from  the  following. 


SPIRITUS  AMMONITE  ARO- 
'     MATICUS,  vulgo  SPIRITUS 
SALINUS  AKOMATICUS. 
Edin. 
j1romali€  Spirit  of  y^mmomaf  com- 
monly called  Saline  <iromotic  Jpi* 
rit. 

Take  of 
Spirit  of  ammoniay  eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Diililled  oil  of  rofcmary,  one 

drachm  and  a  half: 
Diftilled  oil  of  lemon-peely  one 
drachm. 
Mix  them  that  the  oils  may  be  dif- 
folved. 

Br  the  method  here  dtre^dy  the 
oils  are  as  completely  difTolved  as 
when  didillation  is  employed. 

Volatile  falts,  thus  united  with 
aromatics,  are  not  only  more  a- 
greeable  in  flavour,  bui  like  wife 
more  acceptable  to  the  ftomach» 
and  lefs  acrimonious  than  in  their 
pure  ftate.  Both  the  foregoing 
compofitions  turn  out  excellent 
ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good. 
The  dofe  is  from  five  or  fix  drops 
to  fmy  or  more. 

SPI- 


fi;oi                 Vnparatkfis  ami  Compofitions.  l*art  lilt 

.sriUlTUS  AMMONl/V.   SUC-  SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  GAM- 

ClN.VriiS.  PHORATUS. 

l.^ymL  b'din, 

Su,,tit,it*^J  *S/jm'/  .y  jVww*in;*j.  Camfib^irated  Spirit  ofttlnem 

Talir  v{  Take  of 

Aloo!\ol,  our  ounce :  Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 

\Va»cr  ot"  pnic  ammonia,  tour  ReftiSeJ    Ipirit   of    wine,     one 

%n»i*.crs»  bv  mculurc  ;  pound. 
RcOtiiioJ  o  I  01  am^cr,  one  icru-  Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
ple I  phv-^r  Tv.xy  be  diifolvcd. 
S*  Mp,  ton  V*  win*.  It  ni.iy  ahb  be  made  with  a  double, 
l^;v>*tt  iho  KMp  An»i  oil  ot'  iin^b^r  ir^p^e.    &c.  prcponicn  ct  caia- 
i\\  \\<  Alcohol  ti*l   ihev  be  O!!'-  p:.or. 

p;:te  amir.o.v-.i,  .;ua  :ui\  ihcni  T:*rjs  jV.i::*???  v-^f  C3»cp*:-?r  are 

l*\  i>ix..\<.  er.'.rlyei  ch:e!^r  rVr  ciismj.  -ii, 

n5U'»o '<  :,»  t\?  *s*Nkr.**v>  Ji*,-  Ti  "•.  cT^.s,     TI"?*?  ire  :.••:    r"irrj3-  r? 
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V'Jv  •'...•  *.    •••» .  v^  30C  «.^?- <  ".lie  r-;   :■  *■'  i   ^^T'■:^^:^*"^i    "ri-ri  z\zt 

*-■..•»    ,^<  -^'c*   ,-.  :r.fcw -'C   i--*     '"-  .-  .•;•-           r  i     re-; . 'iu  riioi.      !" 

^■cv   f  i    •    "    ■"-     ■- 1^   ,M  •:•-.       >  --«::.-  ^■v   "■  n  .•  v-!.i;  z:  '^  -:.i.i  ui 

•  i-.v..;-.  i.i.«      *.:v."»     ji\-'j    -.« c.-'.!..-  rr..;.    ':."       :  :•:    •ri  v- :«~   nr    rr-j 

<r'r     Mir   Tir.i -TiucrT's*::  >     nicer 

.  •»...  :..-    ■•'.      >*.■    rr  r~:ii.    c  *iu    r.:i: 

•  •.  T:»^:vr  -•.?;■'  ^'.::    ;T:r    r:-:    .1  r.i- 

diiijHhM^   «  i»:  ^>\'.!ii:x^  :■.         \-:^\.^~-     ::■. .    %'::.   ;   ^t- 
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appcvt- that  fpirit  diftilled  from 
camphor,  with  or  without  the  al- 
kaline i'alty  differed  at  all  in  this 
refpeO*. 

The  moft  convenient  method  of 
uniting  caniphor  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ufe,  fcems  to 
b^  hj  the  mediation  of  almonds, 
or  of  mucilages ;  triturated  with 
thefe,  it  readily  mixes  with  water 
mto  th^  form  of  an  emulfion,  at 
the  fame  time  that  its  pungency  is 
confiderably  abated.  It  may  alfo 
^be  commodioufly  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  an  oily  draught,  expref- 
fisd  oils  totally  diflblving  it. 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM. 

Camphorated  OIL 

Take  of 

.;  IFrelli  olive  oil,  two  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them,  fo   that  the  camphor 
.  may  be  diifolved. 

This  is  defigned  for  external 
purpofes,and  is  ufefulagainfl:  burnsj 
]i^ruifes,  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 


PMULSIO  .OLEOSA 

PLEX, 
.    ,   .  Gen, 

Simple  oily  Emulfion y 


SIM. 


Take  of. 

Almond  oil,  one  ounce ; 

Syrup  of   marfh  mallows,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
.    Spring  water,  fix  ounces. 
^fx,  and  make  an  emulfion  ac- 

fording  to  art. 


EMULSIO  OLEOSA   VOLA. 

TILIS. 

Gen» 

Volatlk  oily  Emtdfim. 

Take  of 

Almond  oil,  an  ounce  and  a 

hair^ 
Syrup  of   mar(h  mallows,  one 

ounce ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Volatile  alkali,  one  drachm ;       ^ 
Spring  water,  feven  ounces. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  are  elegant  and 
convenient  modes  of  exhibiting 
oil  internally ;  and  under  thefe 
forms  it  is  often  advantageoufly 
employed  in  cafes  of  cough,  lioarfe- 
nefs,  and  fimilar  affections.  By 
means  of  the  alkali,  a  more  ii^ 
timate  union  of  oil  with  water  is 
obtained,  than  can  be  had  with  the 
intermedium  cither  of  fyrup  or 
vegetable  mucilage  ;  and  in  fome 
cafes,  the  alkali  contributes  both 
to  anfwer  the  intention  in  view, 
and  to  prevent  the  oil  from  ex- 
citing ficknefs  :  But  in  other  in- 
ftances,  the  pungency  which  it  im« 
parts  is  difagreeable  to  the  patient^ 
and  unfavourable  to  the  difeafe* 
According  to  thefe  circumftances, 
therefore,  where  an  oily  mixture 
is  to  be  employed,  the  pradHtioner 
will  have  recourfe  cither  to -the  one 
or  the  other  formula,  i 

JULAPIUM  ACIDUM. 
Gen, 

Acid 'julep. 

Take  of 

Weak     vitriolic     acid,     three 

drachms ; 
Simple  fyrup,  three  ounces  j 
Spring  water,  t«*o  pounds.  . 

Mix  them. 
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In  this  (late,  the  vitriolic  acid 
is  fufficiently  diluted  to  be  taken 
viixh  eafe  in  confiderable  dofes. 
And  it  may  thus  be  advantage- 
ouflj  employed .  in  various  affec- 
tions ;  concerning  which  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  make 
ibme  remarks  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  which  are  to  be  an- 
fweredy  either  by  its  a^ion  on 
the  ftomach,  or  on  the  fyftem  in 
generaL 

JULAPIUM    ^THEREUM. 
Gen. 

Ether  Julep. 

Take  of 

Pure  vitriolic   ether,  two  fcru- 
ples ; 
'     Spring  water,  fix  ounces ; 

Refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce* 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Although  it  is  in  general 
proper  that  ether  fhould  be  diluted 
cmly  when  it  is  to  be  immediately 
uTed,  yet  it  is  fomeiimes  neccffary 
that  it  fhould  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  patient  in  the  ftate  in  which 
it  is /to  be  taken.  In  fuch  inl^ances 
the  prefent  formula  is  a  very  pro- 
per one;  and  the  addition  of  a 
Utile  fugar  tends  both  to  cover 
the  pungency  of  the  ether  in  the 
mooth,  and  to  retain  it  in  a  date 
of  mixture  with  the  water. 

JULAPIUM     SUCCINATUM, 
Gin. 

Amber  Julep. 

Tak(2of 

Tindur.e      of      amber,       two 
drachms ; 

Refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 

Spring  water,  fix  ounces. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Unoxr.  this  form,  the  tindlure 


of  amber  is  fo  far  dilated  and  fweet* 
ened,  as  to  form  an  agreeable  mix* 
tare ;  and  in  this  manner  *  it 
may  often  be  advantageoofly 
employed  for  counteriadisg  ner- 
vous affe<5lions,  and  anfwering  thofe 
other  purpofes  for  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  this  article 
is  had  recourfe  to  in  piradice. 

MIXTURA  SALINA. 

Suec, 
Saline  Mixture^  or  Jultf^    ' 

Take  of 

Fixt    vegetable     alkali,     three 

drachms  ; 
River  water,  half  a  pound. 
To  this  lixivium  add. 

Lemon  juice,  half  a  pound,  or 

as   much   as .  is  fufficient  to 

faturate  the  alkali ; 
Syrup  of   black  currants,  one 

ounce. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
fcribed  in  febrile  difeafes  as  a 
means  of  promoting  a  (light  dif- 
charge  by  the  furface  :  For  where 
the  (kin  is  parched  with  great  in* 
creafcd  heat,  it  generally  operates 
as  a  gentle  diaphoretic.  It  often 
alfo  promotes  a  difcharge  by  urine, 
and  is  frequently  employed  lo  re- 
drain  vomiting.  With  thefe  in- 
tentions it  is  in  daily  ufe  among  US| 
although  it  has  no  place  in  our  ]^ar« 
macopoeias,  from  its  being  entirely 
an  extemporaneous  prefcription. 

SOLUTIO     MINERALIS 

.   ARSENICL 
Minerai  Solution  of  Arftnic* 

Take  of 

White  arfenic,  reduced  to  a  fub* 

tile  powder. 
Fixed    vegetable    alkali,    each 

fixly-four  grains ; 
Diftilled  water,  half  a  pint. 

Put 
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Fat  tKem  into  a  flofentinc  flafk, 
and  let  this  be  placed  in  a  fahd 
heat,  fo  that  the  water  may  boil 
«ntlr  till  the  airfenic  be  com- 

.  '  pletely  diiTolved ;  then  add  to 
the  folotion  when  cold  half  an 
onnce  of  fpirit  of  lavender^  and 
as  much  diftilled  water  as  to 
make  the  folntion  amount  to  a 
pint. 

For  the  introduffion  of  this  re- 
medy we  are  indebted  to  Dr 
Fowler  of  Stafford.  We  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  mention  it, 
^en  treating  of  arfenic,  in  the 
Materia  Medica ;  and  we  then  ob« 
fenredy  that  if  it  be  not  precifely 
the  fame,  it  is  at  lead  fuppofed  to 
be  very  analogous  to  a  remedy 
which  has  had  a  very  extenfive 
iale  in'  ome  parts  of  England, 
•under  the  name  of  the  Tq^e/e/s 
ague  drop;  and  which  has  been 
employed  with  very  great  fuccefs 
in  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermit- 
t6uts;   but  whether   the  prefent 


formula  in  any  degree  approaches 
to  the  taftel^.  &gue  drop  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
concurring  teftiinony  of  many  emi- 
nent pradtitioners,  that  it  is  equal- 
ly fuccefsful  In  combating  inter- 
mittents.  For  this  purpofe  it  is 
given^  according  to  the  age  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  patient, 
in  dofes  of  from  two  to  twenty 
drops,  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day:  And  its 
ufe  has  been  found  to  be  attended 
with  remarkaUe  fuccefs,  although 
with  fome  patients  even  very  fmall 
dofes  have  been  found  to  excite 
fevere  vomiting.  Befides  diftinA« 
•ly  marked  intermittents,  this  folu- 
tion  has  alfo  been  fomenmes  fuc- 
cefsful in  obftinate  periodical  head- 
achs,  and  in  cutaneous  affedtions 
of  the  leprous  kind,  refitting  every 
other  moide  of  cure ;  and  in  every 
cafe  where  arfenic  can  be  employ* 
ed  with  fafety  or  advantage  inter- 
nally,  this  prq[)aration  is  preferable 
to  any  other. 
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SYRUPS. 


SYRUPS  are  fatorftted  folu- 
tions  of  fug&r,  made  iii  water, 
or  the  watery  or  vinous  infafionsy 
or  in  juices.  They  were  formerly 
confidered  as  medicines  6f  much 
greater  importance  tlsan  they  arc 
thought  to  be  at  prcfent.  Sy- 
rups and  diftilled  waters  were  for 
fome  ages  ufed  as  the  greateft 
alteratives ;  infomuch  that  the 
evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour 
"Was  never  attempted,  till  by  a 
due  courfe  of  thefe  it  had  firft 
been  fuppofed  to  be  regularly  pre- 
pared for  expulfion.  Hence  arofe 
the  exuberant  colle£l:i6n  of  botbt 
v^hich  we  meet  with  in  pharma- 
fCopGeias.  As  multitudes  of  di« 
ftiUed  watets  have  been  compound* 
td  from  materials  unfit  to  gi^js 
any  virtue  over  the  helm  f  fo  num- 
bers of  fyrups  have  been  prepa- 
red from  ingredients,^which  in  this 
form  cannot  be  taken  in  fufficient 
dofes  to  exert  their  vinaes :  for 
two  thirds  of  a  fyrup  confift  of 
^ugar,  and  greateft  part  of  the 
remaiuijig    third   is   an    aqueous 


Syrups  asre  nt  prefeni  chiefly  M. 
girded  sts  cOflvenient  vtfhickf  for 
medioiiies  of  greater  efficacy ;  ancl 
are  ufed  for  Tweetening  drw^^tm 
and  jirleps,  for  reducing  pnMm 
into  bolttTes,  pills,  or  eletfhiarici, 
and  other  fimiW  pnrpofes.  Some 
likewife  may  not  improperly  be 
confidered,  as  medicines  them- 
felves ;  as  thofe  of  faffron»  bock- 
thorn  berries,  and  fome  others. 

'to  the  chapter  on  fyrups  the 
London  College,  in  their  pharma* 
copoeia,  have  premifed  the  follow* 
ing  general  obfcrvations. 

In  the  making  of  fyrups»  where 
we  not  have  dircQed  either  the 
weight  of  the  fngar,  or  the  roin- 
ner  in  which  it  ihould  be  diflblved, 
this  is  to  be  the  rule ; 
Take  of 

Double  refined  fugar,  twenty^ 
oine  ounces ; 

Any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint. 
Difiblve  the  fpgar  in  the  liquor,  in 

a  water-badi;  then  fet  it  afide 

for    twenty-four    hours ;    take 

0^  the  fcumi  and  pour  off  the 
fyrup 
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fynip  from  the  feceS|  if  dierc  be 
iaj. 

TfiB  foHowing  are  the  general 
rplc8  whieh  have  commonly  been 
given  with  refpe^  to  preparation 
of  fymps. 

I. 
All  the  rtilei  laid  down  for  ma- 
king decoAlons  are  like  wife  to 
be  obferved  in  the  decodions  for 
fyrupg.      Vegetables,    both  for 
deco^ions  and  infufiops,  ought 
to  be  dry,  nnlcfs  they  are  cx- 
prefsly  ordered  otherwiTe. 
11. 
In  both  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopeeias,  only  the 
pureft  or  double*  refined  fugar  is 
aSowed. 

In  the  fynjps  prepared  by  boil. 
ing»  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  per- 
form the  clarification  with  whites 
0f  eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been 
diiTolved  in  the  decoction  of  the 
.  vegetable*  This  method  is  appa- 
rently injurious  to  the  prepara* 
tion ;  fince  not  onlv  the  impurities 
of  the  fugar  are  thus  difchareed, 
but  a  conftderable  part  likewiie  of 
the  medicinal  matter,  which  the 
water  had  before  taken  up  from 
the  ingredients,  is  feparated  along 
^wilh  them.*  Noy  indeed  is  the  cla- 
lification  and  defpumation  of  the 
fQgar»  by  itfclf,  very  advtfablc  } 
for  its  purification  by  this  procefs 
is  not  fo  perfeA  as  might  be  ex- 
peAed  :  after  it  has  undergone  this 
procefs,  the  refiners  ftill  feparate 
from  it  a  quantity  of  oily  matter, 
which  is  difagreeable  to  weak  fto- 
machs.  >  It  appears,  therefore, 
moft  eligible  to  employ  fine  fugar 
for  all  the  fyrups ;  even  the  pur- 
gative ones,  (which  have  been 
ufually  made  with  coarfe  fugar^ 
as  fomewhat  coinciding  with  their 
intention),  not  excepted  ;  for,  as 
purgative  medicines  are  in  geaeral 


^ungrateful  to  the  Qomach,  it  is 
certainly  improper  to  employ  an 
addition  which  increafes  their  of- 
fenfivenefs. 

III. 
Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar  U 
hot  exprefied,  twenty^iine  oun- 
ces are  to  be  taken  in  every  pint 
.of  liquor.  The  fugar  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  and  dilfol- 
ved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat  of 
a  water  bath^  unlefs  ordered 
.  othcrwife. 

Although  in  the  formula  of  fe« 
vcral  of  the  fyrups,  a  doublef 
weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  li- 
quor is  .dire^ed,  yet  lefs  Will  ge- 
nerally be  fufficient.  Firft,  there-i 
fore,  diflbke  in  the  liquor  an  equal 
weight  of  fugar ;  then  gradually 
add  fome  more  in  powder,  till  a 
little  remains  undiiiblved  at  the 
bottom,  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
incorporated  by  fetting  the  fy r up  in 
a  water-bath « 

The  quantity  of  filgar  fliould  be 
as  nauch  as  the  liquor  is  capable 
of  keeping  difTolved  in  the  cold: 
if  there  is  more,  part  of  U  will  fe- 
parate, and  concrete  into  cryftals^ 
or  candy  $  if  lefs,  the  fymp  will 
be  fubjcdl  to  ferment,  efpecially 
in  warm  weather,  and  change  into 
a  vinous  or  four  liquor.  If  in  cry- 
(laliizing,  only  the  fuperfiuous  fu- 
^ar  be  feparated,  it  would  be  of 
no  inconvenience  \  but  when  par^ 
of  the  fugar  has  candied,  the  re- 
maining lyrup  is  found  to  have  an 
under  proportion^  and  is  as  fuhje^ 
to  fermenution  as  if  it  had  wanted 
fugar  at  firft. 

IV. 
Copper  veffels,  unlefs  they  be  well 
tinned,  ihould  not  be  employed 
in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups^ 
or  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the 
juices  of  fruits. 

The  confedtioncfs,  who  aW  thd 
moft  dexterous    people    at   theiisf 
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kindfi  of  preparations,  to  avoid  the 
cxpence  of  frequently  new  tin- 
ning their  veflels;  rarely  ufe  any 
other  than  copper  ones  untinned» 
in  the  preparation  even  of  the  moft 
acid  fyrups»  as  of  oranges  and  le- 
mons. Neverthelefsy  by  taking  doe 
care,  that  their  coppers  be  well 
fcouredy  and  perfedlly  clean,  and 
that  the  fyrup  remain  no  longer 
in  them  than  is  abfolutely  necef- . 
fary,  they  avoid  giving  it  any  ill 
tafte  or  quality  from  the  metal. 
This  pradict,  however,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended  to  the 
apothecary. 

.    .       V. 
The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be 
fet  by  till  next  day  ;  if  any  fac- 
charine  cruft  appears  upon  the 
fnrface,  it  is  to  be  taken  off. 

SYRUPUS  ACETI. 

Edin. 

Syrup  ofVintg^ar^ 

Take  of 
Vinegar,    two    pounds    and    a 

half  J 
Double    refined    fugar,    three 
pounds  and  a  half. 
Boil  them  till  a  fyrup  be  formed. 

Tflisis  to  be  confidered  as  Am- 
ple fyrup  merely  acidulated,  and 
is  by  no  means  unpleafant.  It  is 
often  employed  in  mucilaginous 
mixtures,  and  the  like  :  and»  on 
account  of  its  cheapnefs,  it  is  often 
perferred  to  fyrup  of  lemons. 

SYRUPUS  ALTHJEiE. 

Lond» 
\  Syrup  of  Mar/hmaliow. 

Take  of 

Freflx    root    of    marflimallow, 

bruifed,  one  pound : 
Double-refined      fugar,      four 

pounds ; 
Diftilled  water;  one  gallon. 


Boil  the  water  with  the  marflimaU 
low  root  to  one  half,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set 
it  by  twelve  hours;  and,  after 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  poarx)ff 
the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix 
pounds. 

.     EdiH. 

Take  of 
Frefh.  marihmallow  roots,  one 

pound ; 
Water,  ten  pounds ; 
Double-Defined      fugar,      four 
pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half, 
and  dram  the  liqupr,  ftronglj 
expreffing  it.  Suffer  the  ftnun- 
ed  liquor  to  reft  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided;  and  when  it  \m 
free  from  the  dregs,  add  the  fu- 
gar ;  then  boil  fo  as  to  make  a 
fyrup. 

The  fyrup  of  marflimaUow' 
feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of  favon* 
rite  among  ,difpenfatory  writers, 
who  have  taken  great  pains. to  aU 
ter  and  amend  it»  but  have  been. 
wonderfully  tender  in  retrenching 
any  of  its  articles.  In  thefe  pre- 
fcriptions  it  is  Idpt  of  its.fuperfioi* 
ties,  without  any  iiQury  to  its  vir- 
tues. It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  nephri- 
tic cafes,  for  fweetening  emoUient 
decodionsi  and  the  like. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLI 

RUBRI. 

Load. 

Syrup  ofClwe  July-Jhvstr. 

Tkkeof 

Frclh    clove  July-flowers,*  the 

heels     being    cut.  off,    two 

pounds ; 
Boiling  diftiUcd  water,  fix  pintf. 

Macerate 
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Syrups, 


S^ 


Macerate  the  flowers  for  twelve 
boars  in  a  glafs  vefiel ;  and^  in 
the  ftrained  liquor^  diflblve  the 
doable  refined  (agar,  that  it  may 
be  made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Ei/m, 
Syrvp  of  Clove  Julyjlowers. 

Take  of 

Clove  July. flowers,  frefli  gather- 
ed, and  freed  from  the  heels, 
one  pound  ;  . 
Double-refined      fugar,     feve^ 
pounds  and  a  quarter  ; 
.  Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  flowers  in  the  water 
for  a  night ;  then  to  the  drained 
liquor  add  the  ixxgix  previouflj 
powdered,  ^nd  diflblve  it  by  a 
gentle  heat,  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  fyrup. 

V 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  a  fine  red  colour ; 
and  for  thefe,  it  is  chiefly  valued. 
Some  have  fubflituted  for  it  one 
e<|fily  preparable  at  feafons  when 
flowers  are  not  to  be  procured : 
an  ounce  of  clove  fpice  is  infufed 
for  fome  days  in  twelve  ounces  of 
white  wine,  the  liquor  drained, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
ounces  of  fugar,  is  boiled  to  a  pro- 
per confiflence ;  a  little  cochineaT 
retders  the  colour  of  this  fyrup 
exa^ly  flmilar  to  that  prepared 
from  the  clove  July-flower;  and 
its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  not  fo  pleafant.  The  a- 
bufe  may  be  readily  deteAed,  by 
adding  to  a  little  of  the  fyrup  fome 
alkaline  fait  or  ley  ;  which  will' 
change  the  genuine  fyrup  to  a 
green  colour  ;  but  in  the  counter- 
feit, it  will  make  no  fuch  altera^ 


don»  only  varying  the  (hade  of  ^ 
red. 

As-  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  a 
principal  quality  in  this  fyrup,  no 
force,  in  the  way  of  expreffion, 
fliquld  be  ufed  in  feparating  the  li-^ 
quor  from  the  flowers. 

SYRUPUS  COLCHICL 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  Colchicum. 

Take  of 

Colchicura  root,  frefli  and  foccu- 
lept,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one 
ounce ; 
Vinegar,  fixteenf  ounces  ;       . 
Double-refined  fugar,,  twenty-fijc 
ounces. 
Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar 
two  days,  now  and  then  fiiaking 
the  veflel ;  then  drain  it  with  a 
gentle  preflure.    To  the  ftrain* 
ed  liquor,  add  the  fugar,  and 
.  boil  a  little,  fo  as  to  form  a  fy- 
rup. 

This  fyrup  fcems  to  be  the  bed 
preparation  of  the  colchicum : 
great  care  is  required  to  take  up 
the  root  in  the  proper  feafon :  and 
frona  errors  of  this  kind,  we  ai^e  to 
afcribe  the  uncertainty  in  the  efleds 
of  this  medicine,  as  found  in  the 
fliops. 

The  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often 
fuccefsfolly  employed  as  a  diure- 
tic, and  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of 
from  a  drachm  or  two,  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 
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SYRUPUS   CORTICIS  AU- 

RANTIL 

Loud* 

Syrup  of  Orange-piil. 

Take  of  i 

f  re(h  outer-rind  of  Seville  oran- 
ges, eight  ounces ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  fire  pints. 

Macerate,  for  twelve  hours,  in  a 
clofe  vefiel ;  and,  in  the  ftrained 
liquor,  dilTolve  double  refined  fu- 
gar  t9  make  a  fyrup. 

Edin. 

Take  of 
Frc(h  outer  rind  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  fix  ounces ; 
Boiliny  water,  three  pounds. 

Infufe  them  for  a  night  in  a  clofe 
veifel ;  then  ftratn  the  liquor ;  let 
it  (land  to  fettle  ;  and  having 
poured  it  off,  clear  from  the  fe- 
dimenc,  difTolve  in  it  four  pounds 
and  a  quarter  of  double-refined 
powdered  fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it 
into  a  fyrup  with  a  gentle  hoatf 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  par-  . 
tieularly  ncceffary  that  the  fugar- 
be  prcvioufly  powdered,  and  diffol- 
ved  in  the  infufion  wich  as  gentle 
a  heat  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
halation of  the  volatile  parts  of  the 
peel.  With  thefe  cautions,  the  fy- 
rup proves  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  one,  pofTeffing  great  (hare 
of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  orange- 
peel. 

SYRUPUS  CROCL 

Land. 
Syrup  of  Soffron, 

Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  the  faffron,  in  the  water, 

for  twelve  hours,  in  a  clofe  vef- 


fel;  and  dtflblve  doubltf^refined- 
fugar  in  the  drained  liquor,  that 
it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  weH  fitted  for 
making  a  fyrup,  as  in  this  form  a 
fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  tn  a 
reafonable  compafs.  Thk  fyrup  is 
at  prefent  frequently  prefcribed ;  it 
is  a  pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a  fine 
colour  to  juleps. 

SYRUPUS  LIMONIS  SUCCi; 

Land. 

Syrup  of  Lemon-juice» 

Take  of 
Lemon-juice,  drained,  after  the 
feces  have  fobAded,  two  pints ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fifty  oun- 
ces^ 
DifTolve  the  fugar,  that  it  raary  be 
made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  SUCCI  LIMONUM. 

Editt. 

Syrup  of  Lemon-juke. 

'Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  fnffered  to  ftand 

till  the  feces  have  fubfided, 

and  afterwards  drained^  three 

parts. 

Double-refined  fugar,  five  parts. 

DiiTolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo 

as  to  make  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  SUCCI  FRUCTUS 

MORI. 

Lofid. 

SyrBp  of  Maiberrj-juke. 
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8YRUPU8  6U0CI   FRUCTUS 
RUBI  ityJEi. 

Land*  ^ 

Syrup  of  ttafpber^juice. 

fiTRUPUS  SUCCI   FRUCTUS 

RIBIS  NIGRI. 

LotuL 

Sjfn^  of  Blaci<urrantu 

Thefe  three  are  direaed  ^y  the 
London  College  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  fyrop  of 
lemons. 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafant  cool- 
ing fynips;  and  with  this  inten- 
tion Uiey  are  occafionadly  nfed  in 
draughts  and  joleps,  for  quenching 
fhirfty  abating  heat,  &c.,  in  bilious 
or  inflanmutoxy  diftempers*  They 
are  fometimes  likewife  employed  in 
gargarifms  for  inflammations  of 
|he  mouth  and  tonfils. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERI8, 
ALBI. 

Lond, 
Syrup  of  the  White  Poppjf. 

Tate  of 

The  heads  of  white  poppies,  dri- 
ed, three  pounds  and  a  half; 
Double-refined  fugari  fix  poimds; 
DUlilled  water,  eight  gallons. 

Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil 
them  in  the  water,  to  three  gal- 
lons, in  a  water-bath,  faturated 
with  fea-fah,  and  prefs  out  the 
liquor.  Reduce  this,  by  boiling 
to  about  four  pints,  and  ftrainit 
Vhlle  hot,  firft  through  a  fieve, 
then  through  a  thin  woollen 
clftthi  and  fet  it  afide  for  ttwelve 
hours,  that  the  feces  may  fub. 
fide.  Boll  the  liquor,  poured 
off  from  the  feces,  to  three  pints, 
and  diiSblve  the  fugar  in  it,  that 
it  may  be  made  a  fy ru^^ 
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SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  AL- 
BI, vulgd  SYRUPUS  DIACO- 
DION. 

Bdin. 

Syrup  lof  jyUte  Pf/fia,  cbmiilonly 
called  DiacoJiump 

Take  of 
White  popp^-beadsj  dried,  aiid 

freed   firam    the   feeds,   two 

pounds; 
Boiling  water,  thirty  pounds  ; 
Double«refincd      fagar,      four 

pounds. 

Macerate  the  bruifed  heads  in  the 
water  for  a  night ;  next  boil  till 
only  one^third  part  of  t^  liquor 
remain ;  then  ftrain  it,  by  ex- 
preffiag  it  ftroogly.  Boil  the 
ftrained  liquor  to  the  confiimp- 
tion  of  one-half,  and  ftrain  again ; 
laftly,  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  to 
a  fyrwp- 

This  fyrtfpi  Jini]^egfiated  with, 
the  opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
beads,  is  given  to  .children  in  defes 
of  two  or  three  drachms  ;  to  ad- 
ults, from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  eafing  ^2un» 
procuripg  reft,  and  anfWering  the 
-  other  intentions  of  mild  bpiates. 
Particular  care  is  requtfite  in  its 
preparation,  that  it  may  be  always 
made,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  of  the 
fame  ftrength ;  and  accordinghr 
the  Colleges  have  been  very  vdI" 
nuBte  in  their  dcfcri^on  of  the  pro- 
^efs. 
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SYRUPUS   PAPAVERIS    ER- 
RATICI. 
Londm 
Syrup  of  the  Red  Poppy • 

Take  of 

The  frefh  flowers  of  red  poppy, 

four  pounds ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  four  pints 
and  a  half. 

Put  the  flowers,  by  degrees,  into 
the  boiling  water,  in  a  water- 
bath,  coauantly  ftirring  them. 
After  this,  the  veflel  being  taken 
out  of  the  bath,  macerate  for 
twelve  hours  :  then  prefs  out  the 
liquor,  and  fet  it  apart,  that  the 
feces  may  fubflde.  Laftly,  make 
it  into  a  fyrup,  with  double-refi« 
ned  fugar. 

The  defign  of  putting  the  flow- 
ers into  boiling  water  in  a  water- 
bath,  is,  that  they  may  be  a  little 
fcalded,  fo  as  to  (hrink  enough  to 
be  all  immerged  in  the  water  ; 
without  this  artifice,  they  can 
fcarcely  be  all  got  in:  but  they 
are  to  be  no  longer  continued  over 
the  fire  than  till  this  efieft  is  pro- 
duced, left  the  liquor  become  too 
thick,  and  the  fyrup  rendered  ro- 

py- 

This  fyrup  has  been  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  pleuri- 
iies,  and  other  difeafes,  both  as  an 
emollient,  and  as  an  opiate.  It  is 
one  of  the  lighteft  of  the  opiate 
medicines ;  and  in  this  refped  fo 
weak,  that  fome  have  doubted  of 
iu  having  any  anodyne  quality. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  very  fafely  fu- 
perieded  altogether;  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  now  no  place  either 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
or  fome  of  the  bed  foreign  ones, 
though  ftill  retained  by  the  Lon- 
don College. 


SYRUPUS  ROSJE. 

Lond. 

Rofe  Syrup* 

Take  of  ' 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  damafk 

rofe,  feven  ounces  $ 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds; 
Boiling    diftilled    water,     four 
pints. 

Macerate  the  rofe  leaves  in  watet 
for  twelve  hours,  and  ftrain.  B- 
vaporate  the  ftrained  liquor  to 
two  pints  and  a  half,  and  add 
the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  a 
fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
^1,     PALLIDARUM. 

^^  JEdin. 

Syrup  of  Pah  Rofet^ 

Take  of 
Pale  rofes,  frefli  gathered,  one 
pound  ;- 

.  Boiling  water,  four' pounds ; 
Double-refined     fugar,      three 
pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a  night;  then  to  the  liquor' 
ftrained,  and  freed  from  the 
dregs,  add  the  fugar  ;  and  boil 
them  into  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 

•  the  diAillation  of  rofe-water,  de- 
purated from  its  feces. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
ftill  has  been  perfeAly  clean)  is 
as  proper  for  makmg  this  fyrup  as 
a  frefh  infuGon ;  for  the  diftilU- 
tion  only  coUeds  thofe  ToUtfile 
parts  which  are  diflipated  in  the 
air  while  the  infufion  is  boiling  to 
its  confiftence.  The  fyrup  is  tn 
agreeable  and  mild  purgative  fior 
children,  in  the  dofe  cf  hdf  e 
fpoonfuli  or  a  fpoonfiiL  It  like- 
wife 
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wife  proves  gwij  laxative  to 
adtidfts^  and  with  tjus  intention 
xtfxj  be  of  fervice  in  coftive  habits. 
Its  principail  ufe  is  in  folutive 
glyfters. 


6YRUPUS.  ROSARUM    RU-  . 
BRif^RUM. 

Eiditt, 
Syrup  $/  red  Rofa% 

Takcof 

Re(l  rofes,  dried,  feven  ounces ; 

Double  -  refined     fugar,      fix 

pounds; 
,  Boiling  water,  five  pounds, 
tnfufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 

nighty  thei^  boil  them  a  littl^ ;. 

ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding. 

to  i^  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the 

confiiience  of  a  f  jrrup. 

^This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be 
Kb.lldly  adringent  \  but  is  principally 
Valued  on  account  of*  its  red  co- 
lour. Tne  London  College  have 
omitted  it,  having  retained  others 
at  lead  equal  to  it  in  that  refpedt^ 

SYkUPUS  SCILLlttCUS. 

Edin^ 
Syrup  ofSguilis. 

Takeoff 

Vinegar  of  fquiUs,  twp  pounds ; 

Double  -  refined    fugar,    three 
pounds  and  a  half. 
Make  them  into  a  fyrup  with  a 

gentle  heat. 

.  This  fyrup  was  formerly  pre- 
p4red  with  feme  fpices,  intended 
to  alleviate  the  offenfivenefs  of  the 
fqnills;  but  while  they  had  not 
this  effcft,  they  often  counteracted 
the  intention  in  view,  and  are 
therefore  omitted.  It  is  ufcd 
chiefly  in  dofes  of  a  fpoonful  or 
two,  for  promoting  cxpeftoration, 
vrbich  it  docs  very  jpewerfully. 

3 
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sVrUKIS   simplex,   five 
COMMUNIS. 

Edin. 
Simple  or  Common  Syrupy 

Take  of 

Double'^refinedfugar, fifteen  parts; 

Water,  eight  parts. 
Let  the  fugar  be  diffolved  by  a 

gentle  heat» 

This  preparation  is  a  plain  li« 
quid  fweet,  void  of  flavour  or  co* 
lour ;  and  is  more  convenient  in 
extemporaneous  prefcription  than 
fugar  undifiblved. 

SYRUPUS    SPINJE    CER. 

VINJE.     • 
Lond* 
Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of 

ITie  juice  of  ripe  and  frefli  buck- 
thorn berries,  one  gallon ; 
Ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce ; 
Pimento,  powdered,  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Double  -  refined,    fugar,    feven 
pounds. 
Set  by  the  juice  for  fome  days, 
that  the  feces  may  fubfide,  and 
ftrain.    Macerate  the  ginger  and 
.  pimento  in  a  pint  of  the  ilrained 
juice  for  four  hours,  and  ftrain. 
Boil  away  the  reft  of  the  juice  to 
three  pints  ;  then  add  that  part 
of  the  juice  in  which  the  ginger 
and  pimento  have  been  macera- 
ted: and,  laftly,  the  fugar,  that 
it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI  CA- 
THARTICI,  vulgo  E  SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Edin, 
Syrup  of  Bucktiortt. 

Take  of 
The  juice  of  ilpc  buckthorn  ber- 

T  ««€«. 
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riesi  depurated,  feven  pounds 

and  a  half ; 
Double  -  refined    fugar,    three 

pounds  and  a  half, 
jtoil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a 
fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  ^O' 
fes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls,  ope- 
rate as  briik  cathartics.  The  prin- 
cipal inconveniences  attending 
them  are,  their  being  very  un- 
pleafant,  and  their  occafioning  a 
tilirft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth' 
and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violimf 
gripes :  thefe  effedh  may  be  pre- 
vented by  drinking  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  du- 
ring the  operation;  The  ungrate- 
fulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  remedied  in  the 
firft  of  the  above  prefcriptionsr  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  which, 
however,  are  fcarcely  fufficient  fon 
that  purpofe. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUTAJ^US* 
'  Lond. 
Syrup  ofTolu^ 

Take  of 
The  baUam  of  Tolu,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  for  two  hours-  Mix  with 
the  iiquor,  drained  after  it  is 
cold,  the  double  refined  fugar, 
that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUTANUS,  vul- 
go  SYRUPUS  BALSAMl- 
CUS. 

Edin: 

Sjrup  of  Toluy  commonly  called 
Balfamk  Syrup* 

Take  of 

Simple  fyrup,  jud  made,  and 
warm  fronj  the  fire,  tw© 
pounds  ^ 


Tindure^of  Tolu,  one  ounce ; 
When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almoff 
cold,  dir  into  it  the  tiadure,  by 
little  at  a  time,  agitating  them 
well  together,  till  perfedly  u- 
nited. 

This*  lad  method  of  making  the 
balfamic  fyrup  was  dropt  ia  one  of 
the  preceding  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  on-  a  com- 
plaint th^t  the  fpirit  fpoiled  the 
tade  of  the  fyrup ;  which  it  did 
in  a  great  degree  when  the  tine- 
ture  was  drawn  with  malt-fpirits, 
the  naufeous  oil,  which  accom- 
panies all  the  common  malt-fpirits,. 
communicating  that  quality  ;  and 
this  was  particularly  the  cafe  when 
tKe  fpirituous  part  was  evaporated' 
from  the  fyrup,  as  was  ^reded 
in  the  former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia.  Particular 
care  therefore  fhonld.  be  taken, 
that  the  fpirit,  employed  for  ma- 
king the  tin^ure,  be  perfeAly  clean, 
and  well  re&ified  &om  all  ill  flak 
vour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivery 
of  the  two  foregoing  proccfles 
feems  to  have  been  fomewkat  dif- 
ferent. In  the  fird,  the  more  fnb- 
tile  and  fragrant  parts  of  the  bat- 
fam  are  extra^ed  from  the  grofler 
refinous  matter,  and  alone  retain- 
ed in  the  fyrup  :  the  other  fyrup 
cohuins  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
balfam  In  larger  quantity. 

In  ibme  pharmacopoeias,  a  fyrup 
of  this  kind  is  prepared  from  a 
tindure  of  balfam  of  Peru,  witk 
rofe- water,  and  a;  proper  quantity 
of  fugar* 
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SYRUPUS  yiOLJE. 

Lond. 

Syntp  of  FioleU. 

Take  of 

The  frefli  petals  of  the  violet, 

two  pounds ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
<«ifterwards  ftraia  the  liquor, 
without  preflin^  through  thin 
linen.  Add  double-refined  fu- 
gar,  that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 

(  Edin, 

Syrup  of  Violets. 

"Take  of 

Freft  violets*  one  pound  ; 
Boiling- water,  four  pounds ; 
Double  -  refined    Aigar,    fevea 
pounds  and  a  half. 

iVIacerate  the  violets  in  the  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  glafs 
or  a  glazed  earthen  veiTel,  ck)fe 
-covered ;  then  drain  without  ex- 
prefiion,  and  to  the  ftrained  li- 
quor  add  the  fugar,  powdered, 
and  make  into  a  fyrup. 

,  This  fyrup  is  of  a  very  agree- 
able flavour ;  and  in  the  quantity 
^f  a  fpoonful  or  two  proves  to 
children  gently  laxative.    It  is  apt 

'  to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant 
blue  colour,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued ;  and  hence  fome  have  been 

'  induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  ma- 
terials whofe  colour  is  more  per- 
manent. This  abufe  may  be  rea- 
dily difcovered,  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fufpeifled  fyrup  any 
acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the 
fyrup  be  genuine,  the  acid  will 
change  it  red,  and  the  alkali  greeny 
1>ut  if  counterfeit,  thefe  changes 
will  not  happen.  It  is  obvious, 
•from  this  mutability  of  the  colour 
«of  tbe  violet^  that  the  prefcriber 
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would  be  deceived  if  he  (hould  ex- 
ped  to  give  any  blue  tinge  to  aci- 
dulated or  alkalifed  juleps  or  mix- 
tures, by  the  addition  of  the  blue 
fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

Land. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of 

^  Ginger,  l>ruffed,  i(mr  ounces ; 
Boiling    diftilled   water,    three 
pinto. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  and 
flrain ;  then  add  double-refined 
fugar,  ^nd  make  into  a  fyrup. 

Edin. 

Take  of     . 

Powdered  ginger,  three  ounces  ; 
Boiling- water,  four  pounds  ; 
Double  -  refined    fugar,    fevcn 
pounds  and  a  half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water 
'  in  a  clofe  vc&l,  for  twenty>four 
hours :;  then  to  the  liquor,  ftrain- 
ed,  and  freed  froxp  the  feces* 
add  the  powdered  fugar,  and 
make  them  into  a  fyrup. 

Thbse  are  agreeabk  and  mode- 
rately aromatic,  fyrup^,  impr^na- 
ted  with  t|)e  jBavour  and  virtues  of 
the  ginger.    ' 

5YRUPUS  ACIDUS. 

Gen. 

jkid  Syrup. 

Take  of 

Weak    fpirit    cff    vitriol,     two 
drachms  r 

Syrup  of  lemons,  iix  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

Wherb  we  wHh  to  obtain  a  (j'^ 

rup,  not  only  ftrongly  acidulated, 

but  alfo  powerfully  aftringent,  this 

formula 
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formula  may  be  confidered  as  well    SYRUPUS 
fuited  to  atifwer  die  pnrpofc; 


SYRUPUS  ALKALINUS. 
Gen. 

jiikaUne  Syrup. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  urtar,  three  drachms  ; 

Simple  fyfup,  fix  ounces* 
Mix  them. 

In  this  fyrup  we  have  in  fome 
degree  the  converfe  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  it  may  be  ufefully  etn« 
ployed*  eidier  for  the  deftru6ti6n 
'of  acid  in  the  ftomach,  or  for  the 
formation  of  neutral  or  efierrefcent 
mixtures.    >  , 

SYRUPUS  ALLII. 

Syrvf  of  Garlic. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  root  of  garlic,  diced, 
one' pound; 

Boiling- water,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  them  in  a  clofe  veflel  for 

an  hour  ;  add  to  the  drained  li« 

quor. 

Refined  fngar,  two  pounds. 
Boil  them  to  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  formerly  held  a 
place  in  ou^  pharmacopceias,  and 
was  recommended  for  promoting 
expectoration,  in  cafes  of  chronic 
catarrh,  and  other  affeftibns  of  the 
breaft  :  But'  as  well  as  the  oxvmei 
ex  alHot  it  is  now  b«ni(hed  ixoia 
them :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fame  intentions  may  in  ge- 
neral be  anfwered  by  leis  difagree- 
able  medicines.  Yet  where  we 
wifh  to  employ  garlic  in  a  waterjr 
menftruum,  this  formula  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  beft  uudcr  which 

it  can  be  exhibited,      < 

I 


AMYGDAUNUS. 

'  iuec.    ' 
Syrup  af  Almonds. 


Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ppnnd.; 
Bitter  almonds,  two-  diaclims. 

Let  the  sdmonds  be'blaiiched  and 
beat  in  a  ftone  mortar,  iHtb  a 
wooden  peTUe  \  theta  by  degrees 
add  barley-^ater,  two  poinds  % 
ftrain  the  .Ijqpor,  "aiid  form  it  in- 
to a  fyrup,  "with  as  xauch  dou- 
ble-refin«i  fugar  as  teay  be  ixe« 
ceffary. 

Trb  agreeable  flavour  of  the  al- 
monds, is  in  dib  foritiuia  commu- 
nicated to  a  fyrup,  -vdiich  maj  be 
advantageoufly  employed  to  iwect- 
en  mixtures,  or  to  form  a  pltafimt 
drink  when  diffufed  ini  wsiter;  and 
the  "flavour  is  not' a  little  improVed 
by  the  addition  of  the  proportion 
ti  bitter  almonds  here  diredecL    ' 

SYRUPUS  CINNAMOML 

Rofs. 

Syrup  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  five  ounc.es> 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,'  twb 
pounds. 

Digeft  them  in  a  clofe  glafs  yeflel 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  add 
to  the  ftrained  liquor  double-re- 
fined fugar,  three  jpoi:fods  ;  boil 
it  to  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  ftrohgly  impreg- 
nated with  the  cinnamon ;  and 
wheire  we  wiffr  to  fweeten  any 
mixture,  at  the  fame  time  adding 
to  It  an  agreeable  aromatic,  it  it 
perhaps  one  of  the  bed  articles  wc 
can  employ. 


SY- 
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SYRUPUS  EMETICUS. 

Brun. 

Emetic  Syrup, 
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Take  of 

GlaCi  of  antimonyy  finely  pow- 
dered, two  drachms ; 
Rhenifli  wine,  twelve  ounces. 

Let  them  be  digefted  for  ^  three 
days  in  a  gentle  heat,  then  ftrain 
the  liquor  through  paper*  and 
mix  wj^  the  ftrained  liquor 
thirty  ounces  of  double-refined 
fugar.  Let  it  be  formed  into  a 
fyrupy  and  kept  in  a  clofe  veffel. 

Thsre  can  be  no  4oubt  of  .this 
"  fyrup  being  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  the  emetic  quality  of  the 
antimony ;  and  it  will  at  leaft  have 
fo  far  the  advantage  of  being  very 
agreeableto  the  tafte,  that  it  may 
be  readily  taken  by  4:hildren.  But 
every  good  e£Feft  to  be  obtained 
^om  it  may  be  had  with  more 
certainty,  by  adding  to  fimple 
fyrup  any  qus^ntity  that  may  be 
thought  necefTary  of  the  ant'v^um 


tartarifatum^    previoufiy    diiTolved 
in  a  fmall  proportion  of  water. 

SYRUPUS  HYDRARGYRL 

Suec, 
Syrup  of  ^tck/Uver. 

Take  of 

Purified        quickfdver,    ^    one 

drachm ; 
Gum  Arabic,  three  drachms ; 
Rofe  water,  as  much  as  fuffi- 

cient  for  reducing  the  gum  to 

a  mucus. 

Let  them  b^  rubbed  in  a  mortar* 

till  the  quickfilver   tdtalTy  dif- 

appears  \  then  by  degrees  mix 

with  it  fimple  fyrup,  four  ounces* 

In  this  we  have  a  preparation  fi- 
milar  to  the  mercurial  folution  of 
Dr  Plenck,  formerly  mentioned  j^ 
and  which,  while  it  does  i}ot  pof- 
Ut&  any  other  advantage  tbiia 
inere  fweetnefs  of  ta(le,  is  liable  tp 
tlie  objqdions  formerly  jorg^d  a- 
g^inft  diat  preparation* 
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cblchici,  oh  ^hicb  we  have  already 
ihade  fome  ebfervations*  Under 
this  form  it  Wj^  firft  introduced  "by 
Dr  Stocrk':,  and  although  with 
certain  conftitutions  the  fyrup  is 
unqueftionably  prefei;able,  yet  it 
well  deferves  a  place  in  our  phar- 
toacopceias,  as  bemg  an  afttve  me- 
dicine; 

bXYMEL  SCILL^ 

Lond. 

Oxymei  of  Squills, 

i'ake  of  . 

.  Clarified  honey,  three  p6und^  % 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  theni  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  with  a 

flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 

fyrup. 

The  honey  was  formerly  em- 
ployed  for  this  preparation  unclari- 
fied,  and  the  fcum,  which  in  fuph 
cafes  arifes  in  the  boiling,  taken 
off  ;T)y  this  means  the  impurities 
of  the  fquills,  with  which  the  vine- 
gar was  impregnated,  were  alfo 
feparated.  For  this  reafon  the  Col« 
lege  of  London  have  now  judici- 
oufly  ordered  the  honey  for  ftU 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations  to  be 
previoufly  clarified  by  itfclf. 

Oxymei  of  fquills  is  an  ufcful 
aperient,  detergent,  and  expedhx- 
xant,  and  of  great  ferVice  in  afthnaas, 
coughs,  and  other  diforders  where 


thick  phfegin  aboiihiJs.  It  is 
given  in  dofes  of. tjpro  or  three 
drachms,  along  with' fdnae  aromatic 
water,  as  that  of  cinnamon,  to  pre- 
vent the  great  naufea  which  it 
would  other  wife  be  apt  to  excite. 
In  large  dofes,  it  proves  emetic. 

OXYMEL  EX  ALLlO. 
Dan. 

Oteymel  ofGartic. 

Take  of  .^ 

Garlic,  cut  In  flices,  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Caraway  feeds, 
Sweet    fennel  feeds,  each  two 

.  drachms ; 
Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  ; 
Vinegar,  half  a  piiit.  :_ 

Boilthe  vineg'aitfor  a  little  dmci 
with  the  feeds  biruiied  in  a  gW 
zed  earthen  VefTel;  then  ^dd  t^e 
garlic,  and  cover  die  vefTd  defe  |, 
when  grown  cold,  prcfs  out  the 
liquor,  and  difTolve  in,  it  the 
honey  by  the  heat  of  a' watet* 
bath. 

This  oxymei  is  recommended 
for  promoting  expedtoratiofi>  and' 
the  fluid  .  fecretions  in  generaL 
It  is  doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  con* 
fiderable  efficacy,  though  very  nn- 
pleafant,  the  flavour  of  the  garlic 
prevailing,  notwithflanding  the 
addition  of  the  aromatic  feeds. 
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P  U  L  V  E  R  E  S. 


POWDERS- 


THIS  form  receives  fiich  mate- 
rials only  as  are  capable  of 
being  •fafficiently  dried  to  become 
pulvcrifable,  without  the  lofs  of 
their  virtue.  There  are  many  fub- 
flaiTcesy  however,  of  this  kind, 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  ta- 
ken in  powder ;  bitter,  acrid,  fetid 
drugs  are  too  difagrecable  ;  emol- 
lient and  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
roots  are  too  bulky ;  pure  gums 
cohere,  and  become  'tenacious  in 
the  mouth  ;  Bxt  alkaline  falts  lique- 
fy on  expofition  to  the  air;  and 
volatile  alkalies  exhale.  M^ny  of 
the  aromatics,  too,  fuffer  a  great 
lofs  of  their  odorous  principle  when 
kept  in  powder ;  as  in  that  form 
they  expofe  a  much  larger  furface 
to  the  air. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extem- 
poraneous  prefcription,  is  general- 
ly about  half  a  drachm  :  it  rarely 
exceeds  a  whole  drachm;  and  is 
^ot  often  lefs  than  a  fcruple.  Sub- 
fiances  which  produce  powerful 
effe^s  in  fmaller  dofes  are  not 
trufted  to  this  form,  unlefs  their 
bulk  be  increafed  by  additions  of 
lefs  eflScacy ;  thofe  which  require 
to  be  given  in  larger  ones  are  bet- 
ter fitted  fdr  other  forms. 


The  ufual  vehicle  for/  taltingi 
the  lighter  powders,  is  any  agrees 
able  thin  liquid.  The  ponderous 
powders,  particularly  thofe  pre- 
pared from  tnetallic  fubftances,  re- 
quire  a  inore  confiftent  vehicle,  as 
fyrups  ;  for  from  thin  ones  they 
foon  ffibfide  :  Refmous  fubftances 
likewife  are  mod  commodioufly 
taken  in  thick  liquors  ;  in  thin 
ones,  they  are  apt  to  run  into 
lumps,  which  are  not  eafily  again 
foluble. 

General  Rules  for  making  Powders* 

L 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  corrupted,  decay* 
cd,  or  impure,  be  mixed  in  the 
compofition  of  powders  i  the 
ftalks  and  corrupted  parts  of 
plants  are  to  be  feparated. 
II. 
The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  diiring  their  pulveri« 
fation,  with  a  few  drops  of  wa- 
ter. 

III. 
The  moifter  aromatics  may  be  dried 
with  a  very  gentle  heat,  before 

they 
U 
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they  are  committed  to  the  mor- 
tar. 

IV.  • 

Gamsy  and  fach  other  fubftances 
as  are  difiicakly  pulverifable) 
Ihould  be  pounded  along  with 
drier  ones,  that  they  may  pafs 
the  fieve  together .^ 
V. 

No  part  fliould  be  feparated  for  ufe, 
until  the  whole  quantity  put 
into  the  mortar  has  pafTed  the 
fieve,  and  the  feveral  fiftings 
mixed*  together  :  for  thofe  parts 
of  the  fubjedt,  which  are  firft 
powdered,  are  different,  in  their 
degree  of  efficacy,  from  the 
reft. 

VL 

Powders  <5f  aromatics  are  to  be 
prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  kept  in.  glafs  vef- 
fels  very  clofely  ftopt. 

If  powders  are  long  kept,  and 
not  carefully  fccured  from  ^e  air, 
their  virtue  is  in  a  great  meafure 
dcftroyed,  although  the  parts  in 
which  it  confiffs  Oiould  not  in 
other  circumftances  prove  volatile. 
Thus,  though  .the  virtues  of 
ipecacuanha  are  fo  fixt  aS  to  re- 
main entire  even  in  extrads  made 
with  proper  menftrua,  yet  if  the 
powdered  root  be  long  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  emetic  qua- 
lity. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  CA- 
NELLA. 

JLond. 
Poivder  ofaioes  with  Candla. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  pound ; 

White  canella,  three  ounces. 
Powder  them  Separately,  and  'then 

mix  them. 

This  conjpoidtion  has  long  been 


known  in  the  (hops  under  the  title 
of  Hieraifficra,  It  famifhes  us 
with  an  ufeful  aloetic  purgative, 
the  canella  operating  as  a  good 
corrigent  for  the  aloes.  Bat  it  is 
mtore  frequently  employed  as  the 
bafis  of  elefhiaries,  or  pills,  or  of 
a  tindhire  which  was 'for  a  long 
time  diffinguifhed  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Sacred  TinSure* 

PULVIS   ALOES   CUM.  PER. 
RO.  " 

Lond* 
Towder  of  aloe  f  with  Iron, 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an 

ounce  and  a  half ; 
Myrrh,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
Dry  extraft  of  gentian, 
Vitriolated  iron,  of  each,  in  pow- 
der, one  ounce. 
Mix  them. 

In  this  powder  we  have  an  aloe- 
tic  and  chalybeate  conjoined.  It 
confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  articles 
which  foi;merly  entered  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  Pllulie  ecpbraBica 
chaJybeatce^  as  they  were  called  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
employed  when  brought  to  the 
form  of  pills  by  means  of  fyrups, 
than  in  powder  :  But  in  either 
way  it  is  an  ufeful  medicine,  and 
is  particularly  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  cafes  of  obftru^ed  men^ 
ftruation. 

PULVIS  ALOES  CUM  GUA- 
lACO. 

Lond^ 
Powder  of  aloes  with  Guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Sccotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce ; 
Aromatic  powJ/:r|  half  an  ounce. 
Powder 
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J^owder  the  aloes  ;and  gum  guaia- 
com  reparatel3r;  then  mix  all 
the  ingredients  together. 

In  the  guaiacum,  as  well  as  the 
aloesy  we  nave  a  warm  gummi-re- 
iiDOos  purgative  ;  and  both  are 
corrededy  as-  well  as  more  minute- 
ly divided,  from  their  combination 
with  the  aromatics.  This  there- 
fore fumifhes  us  with  an  ufeful 
purgative:  But  when  taken  only 
in  fmau  doCrs,  its  chief  effed  is 
that  of  promoting  perfpiration. 
It  isy  however,  more  frequently 
employed  in  the  form  of  pills  than 
in  the  (late  of  powder ;  and  in- 
deed it  confifts  of  nearly  the  fame 
ingredients  which  conftituted  the 
Ptiulte  aromatica^  ef  the  former 
edition  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS. 

bond. 
Aromatic  Powder ^ 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds. 

Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Powder  them  together. 

PULVIS.  AROMATICUS,  vul- 
go   SPECIES  AROMATI. 

Edin.  t 

Aromatic  powder ^  commonly  caUed 
Aromatic  SjtecieSi 

Take  of 

Cinnamon, 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger,  of  each  two  ounces. 
Reduce  them  together  into  a  pow- 

der  to  be   kept  in  a  well-dopt 

phial. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  a- 


greeable,  hot^  fpicy  medicines ; 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefuUy  taken 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and 
decayed  conftimtions,  for  warm- 
ing the  ftomach,.  promoting  dige- 
ftion,  aftd  ftrengthening  tlie  tone 
of  the  vifcera.  The  dofe  is  fi-om 
ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  and  up- 
wards. 

PULVIS    ASARI    COMPOSI. 
TUS. 

Londm 
Compound  powder  of  Afarabacca. 

Take  of 

Dried  leaves  of  afarabacca, 

fweet  marjoram, 
Syrian  herb  maf- 
tich. 
Dried  flowers  of  lavender,  of 
each  one  ounce.  1 
Powder  them  together. 

PULVIS     ASARI    COMPOSI. 
TUS,  vu!go  PULVIS  STER- 
NUTATORIUS; 
Edin. 
Compound  powder  df  afarabacca^  com- 
monly called  Sternutatory. 

Take  of 

The   leaves    of  afarum,   three 

parts ; 
Marjoram, 

Lavender  flowers,  of  each  one 
part. 
Powder  them  together. 

Though  the  former  of  thefe 
powders  be  more  compound  than 
the  latter,  yet  they  differ  very  little. 
They  are  both  agreeable  and  ef- 
ficacious errhines,  and  fuperior  to 
moft  of  thofe  u^ally.fold  under 
the  name  of  herb  fnuff.  They  arc 
often  employed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  cafes  of  obftinate  head, 
ach,  and  of  ophthalmias  refilling 
other  modes  of  cure.  Taken  un- 
der 
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der  the  form  of  fhuflF,  to  the  extent 
of  ^ye.  or  fix  grains  at  bed-tinie» 
they  will  operate  the  fucceeding 
day  as  a  powerful  errhjnc,  indu- 
cing frequent  fneezingy  and  a.  large 
difcharge  from  the  nofrt  It  is, 
however,  nece/Tary,  during  their 
operation,  to  avoid  expofure  to 
cold. 

PULVIS  CERUSS^  COMPO- 

SITUS. 

Lond, 

Compound  Fowder  ofCerufe* 

Take  of 

Cerufe,  five  ounces  ; 

Saroocoll.  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce* 
Powder  them  together. 

Trtis  compofition  is  the  Trocbtfct 
alhi  of  Rhazes  brought  back  to  its 
original  fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ifigredicnts,  and  without  the 
needlefs  trouble  of  making  it  into 
troches.  It  is  employed  for  ex- 
ternal purpofes,  as  in  cdllyria,  lo- 
tions, and  in}c6lions  for  repelling 
acrimonious  humours ;  and  in  in- 
ila&imations.     . 

PULVIS   CHELARUM   CAN. 
CRI  COMPOSITUS, 

Lond. 
Compound  Powder  of  Crabi*  claws. 

Take  of 

Crabs*    claws, "  prepared,    one 

pound  : 
Chalk, 

Red  coral,  each,  prepared,  three 
ounces. 
Mix  them. 

This  powder  has  loft  feveral  of 
its  ingredients,  without  any  in- 
jury to  its  virtues  ;  and  poflibly 
It  would  ftill  bear  a  farther  reduc- 
^on  ^  for  the  crabs^  eyes  and  chalk 


are  by  themfelves  at  leaft  as  effec- 
tual as  any  compofition  of  them 
with  coraL 

PULVIS    CONTRAYERV^ 

COMPOSITUS. 

Lond, 

Compound  Fowder  of  Contrayerva, 

Take  of 

Contrayerva,     powdered,     B.'vz 

ounces  ; 
Compound  '  powder    of    crabs' 
claws,  one  pound  and  a  half. 
Mix  them. 

This  powder  was  formerly  di- 
re^ed  to  be  ^made  up  into  balls 
with  water,  *and  was  then  jcalled 
ed  Lapis  contwayerva ;  a  piece  of 
trouble  npw  laid  afide  as  need- 
lefs, for  it  was  necefiary  to  redact 
the  balls  into  powder  again  before 
they  could  be  ufed.  Nor  did  that 
form  contribute,  as  has  been  ima« 
gtned,  to  their  prefervation ;  for 
it  is*fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  powder  will  lofe  more  by  being 
kept  for  a  reafonable  length  of 
time  in  a  clofe-ftopt  glafs,  than 
the  balls  will  from  humedation 
with  water,  and  exficcation  in  the 
air,  be&i'e  they  are  fit  for  being 
put  by  to  keep.  This  medicine 
has  a  very  good  claim  to  the  title 
of  an  alexipharmic  and  fo^orific. 
The  contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves 
very  ferviceable  in  low  fevers, 
where  the  vis  vita;  is  weak,  and  a 
diaphorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
pofilble,  that  the  crabs' claws  are 
of  no  farther  fervice  than  as  they 
divide  this  powerful  ingredient, 
and  make  it  fit  more  eafily  on  th« 
ftomach. 
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PULVIS  GRET^  COMPOSI- 
TUS. 
Land, 

Compound  PowJfr  of  Cha/L 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  half  a  ponnd ; 
Cinnamony  four  ounces ; 
Tormentil;  .    - 

Gum  Arabic,  of  each,  three  oun- 
ces; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
powder  them  fepax^telv,  and  mix 
them. 

PULVIS  CRETACEUS. 

Edin. 

Chalk  Fodder. 

Take  of 

White  chalk,  prepared,  four  oun- 
ces; 
Nutmeg,  half  a  drachm.; 
.  Cinnamon,  one  drachm  and  an 

half.     . 
powder  them  together^ 

.  Th£  addition  of  the  aromatict 
in  the  above  formulae,  coincides 
with  the  general  intention  of  the 
remedy,  which  is  indicated  for 
weaknefs  and  acidity  in  the  ftor 
mach  ;  and  for  loofenels  from  aci* 
dity. 

PULVIS   CRETiE   COMPOSI- 

TUS  CUM  OPXO. 

Lond. 

Compound  Fcmder  of  Chalky  with 

Opium, 

Take  of 

Compound    powder    of   chalk, 

eight  ounces ; 
Hard  purified  opium,  powder- 
ed, one  drachm  and  an  half. 
Mix  them. 

From  the  addition  of  the  opium, 
(his   remedy   becomes  ftiU  more 


powerful  -than  the  above  in  re- 
draining  diarrhoea. 

PULVIS  IPECACUANH.E 

COMPOSITUS. 

Lond* 

Compound  Powdir  of  Ipecacuanha* 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha ; 

Hard  purified  opium,  of  each, 

powdered,  one  drachm ; 
Vitriolated  kali,  powdered,  one 
ounce. 
Mix  them. 

PULVIS    IPECACUANH-^ 
COMPOSITUS,  valgo  PUL- 
VIS DOVERI. 

Edm. 
Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha^ 
commonly  called  Dover's  pt/w" 
der* 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha ; 

.  Purified  opium,eachonedrachm; 
Vitriolated  lixive,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately 
together,  fo  as  to  make  an  uni- 
form powder. 

'  The  vitriolated  Jixive,  from  the 
g^tcinefs  of  its  cryftals,  is  perhaps 
better  fitted  for  tearing  and  divi- 
ding the  tenacious  opium  than  any 
other  fait;  this  feems  to  be  its  on- 
ly ufe  in  the  preparation.  The 
operator  ought  to  be  careful  that 
the  opium  and  ipecacuanha  be  e- 
qually  diflFufed  through  the^  whole 
mafs  of  powder,  otherwife  different 
portions  of  the  powder  muft  have 
differences  in  degree  of  ftrength. 
The  hard  purified  opium,  dire^ed 
by  the  London  College,  is,  from 
this  circumftance,  preferable  to  o- 
pium  in  its  ordinary  date,  enfl- 
ployed  by  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege. 

This 
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This  powder  is  one  o£  the  mod 
certain  ftidorifics»  and  as  fuch»  was 
recommended  by  Dr  Dover  as  an 
c^Fedtnal  remedy  in  rheumatifih. 
Modern  praiflice  confirms  its  repu- 
tation^  not  only  in  rheamatifm»  but 
alfo  in  dropfy  and  iundry  other 
difeafesy  where  it  is  often  difHcult 
by  other  means  to  produce  a  co- 
pious fweat.  The  dofe  is  from  five 
to  ten  or,  twelve  grains,  accord- 
ing as  the  patient's  ftomach  and 
(Irength  can  bear  it.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  avoid  much  drinking  im- 
nicdiately  after  taking  it,  otherwife 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  rejedled  by  vo- 
miting, before  any  other  effeds  are 
produced. 

PULVIS  JALAPP-^  COMPO. 
SITUS. 
-    Edin.^_ 
Compound  Fowder  of  Jalap, 


Take  of 


PULVIS  MYRRHiE  COMPO. 

SITUS. 

Lond, 

Compound  Fowder  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh, 

Dried  favin^ 

Rue, 

Rufiian  caftor,  of  each,  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  together. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  7r$' 
chifci  e  myrrha^  a  compofition  con- 
trived by  Rhazes  againll  uterine 
obftrudliohs.  From  a  fcruple  to  a 
drachm  of  it  may  be  tak^n  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  or  made  into 
bolufes,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

PULVIS  OPIATUS, 

Loud. 

Opiate  Fowder, 


'     Take  of 


Jalap  root,  one  ounce.; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  ounces. 
Mix,  and  diligently  grind  them  to- 
gether for  fome  time,  fo  as*  to 
form  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  ufe  of  the  cryftals  in  this 
preparation,  is  to  break  down  and 
divide  the  jalap  into  very  minute 
particle?,  whereby  its  operation  is 
thought  to  be  meliorated  ;  and  on 
this  account,  the  two  articles  are 
dirc^ed  to  be  pounded  together, 
and  not  feparately.  This  powder 
is  a  ufeful  and  active  purgative,  in 
every  cafe  where  ft  is  ncceffary  to 
produce  both  a  full  evacuation  of 
the  intcftinal  canal,  and  a  free  dif-  - 
charge  from  the  fyftcm  in  general. 


Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 

one  drachp ; 
Burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorny 

nine  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

The  harlfhorn  is  here  intended 
merely  to  divide  the  opium,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  powder, 
which  on  fome  Occafions  is  pre- 
ferable to  its  being  given  cither  in 
a  liquid  form,  or  in  that  of  pills. 
As  ten  grains  of  this  powder  con- 
tain precifely  one  of  the  opium, 
the  requifite  dofe  may  be  eafily  a« 
dapted  to  the  ciicumftances  of  the 
cafe.  It  is  often  fucccfsfully  em- 
ployed as  a  fweating  powder  %  and 
has  not,  like  the  Pulvis  Dovcri,  the 
t&€i  of  inducing  ficknefs  or  vomit" 
ing. 
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PULVIS   SCAMMONII  COM- 

POSITUS. 

Lond, 

Compound  Fowder  of  Scammony. 

Take  of 

Sczmmcfnjf  " 

Hard. extract  of  jalap,  of  each 
two  ounces  ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  fcparatcly,  and  mix 

them. 

Edi'n. 

Take  of 
Scamm'ony, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  q£  each  two 
ounces.  '^t 

Mix,  and  grind  them  dili^tly  in- 
to a  powder. 

1  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
in  the  Pharmacopoeias  publilhcd  by- 
authority  in  Britain,  two  compofi- 
tions  fhould  be  diftinguiftied  by  the 
fame  name,  differing  confidcrably 
from  each  other  in  their  nature  and 
degree  of  a^ivity. 

The  compound  powder  of  fcam- 
mony  in  the  former  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeias,  diflFered 
conliderably  from  the  prefent :  For 
there,  the  only  addition  was  calci- 
ned hartftiorn,  intended  merely  for 
the  divifion  of  the  fcammony.  This 
purpofe  is  ftill  better  anfwered  by 
the  cryftals  of  tartar,  which  at  the 
fame  time  confpire  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fcammony  as  a  purga- 
tive. But  the  addition  of  jalap  and 
ginger,  according  to  the  prefent 
formula  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, gives  not  only  a  purgative 
confidcrably  diflFerent,  but  alio  in- 
creafes  the  heating  quality  of  the 
medicine,  while  the  cream  of  tar- 
tar has  an  evident  refrigerant 
power.  Both  may  occafionally  be 
ufeful^  but  in  moll  cafes  the  £dia- 


burgh  forxhula  will  be  f|Amd  pre- 
ferable, i^ 

In  editions  of  our  Pharmaco- 
pceias,  of  ftill  older  date,  this  pow- 
der was  prepared  with  another  very 
adlive  ingredient,  diaphoretic  antir 
mony.  It  was  much  celebrated, 
and  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  its  iriventor,  being  called  from 
its  firft  publiflier,  PulvisComachini. 
In  Si  former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  it  was  thus 
direfted  to  be  prepared  : 

Take  of  '  ' 

Diaphoretic  antimony, 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm,  or  more.  In 
other  prefcriptions,  the  tartar  and 
antimonial  calx  bear  nearly  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  fcammo- 
ny, as  the  calcined  hartfhom  did 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It 
appears  protable,  that  neither  of 
thcfe  ingredients  are  of  any  farther 
ufe,  than  as  they  divide  the  tex- 
ture of  the  fcammony :  though  Cor- 
nachini  fuppofes  very  confiderable 
advantage  ixork  fome  deobftruent 
quality  in  the  tartar,  whereby  the 
veffels  fhall  be  opened,  and  the 
noxious  humours  prepared  for  cx- 
pulfion  ;  and  from  the  prepara- 
j  tion  of  antjmony ,  though  it  have 
no  fenfible  operation,  he  experts 
fome  (hare  of  the  fame  fuccefs 
which  '  fonietimes  attends  the 
rougher  preparations  of  that  mi* 
ne'ral. 
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PULVI&  SCAMMONII  COM- 
rUS  CUM  ALOE. 
Land, 

Compound  pQwder   of    Scammony, 
*u;itb  Aloes* 


Take  of 

Scammony,  fix  drachms ; 

Hard  extraft  of  jalap, 

Socotorine    aloes,    of   each  an 
ounce  and  an  half ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  feparacely,  ^d  mix 

them. 

In  this  formula,  the  combina- 
tion of  fcammony,  jalap,  and  aloes, 
furnifhes  a  very  aiSbtve  purgative, 
"which,  with  fome  intentions  at  leaft, 
may  be  preferable  to  either  of  the 
preceding.  From  five  to  ten  grains 
of  it  operate  as  a  jjureative,  even 
in  cafes  of  obfiinate  couivenefs. 

PULVIS    SCAMMONII    CUM 
CALOMELANE. 
^      Lond» 
.  Fotvder  of  Scammonyi  with  Calomei, 

Take  of 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Calomel ; 

Double -refined  fugar,  of    each 
two  drachms. 
Powder  them  feparately,  and  then 

mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  we  have  the 
fcammony  in  a  more  fimple  (late, 
united  with  fuch  a  proportion  of 
calomel,  as  muft  very  confiderably 
aid  Its  purgative  power ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage,  both  in  cal'cs  of  obfti- 
nate  coilivenefs,  and  in  dropfical 
affedlions,  where  a  confiderable  dif- 
^  charge  is  required  from  the  fyf- 
tem. 


PULVIS   SENN^   COMPOSI. 

TUS. 

Lond. 

Compound  Powder  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna, 

Cryfials  of  tartar,  of  each  two 

ounces ; 
Scammony,  half  *  an  ounce  ; 
Ginger,  two  drachms. 
Powder  the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  and 
the  refl  together^  then  mix  them 
.all. 

This  powder  is.  given  as  a  ca- 
thartic, in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a  dradin.  The  fpice  is  added, 
not  oni|»  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  mefllme,  and  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  ftomach.  The  fcammony  is 
nfed  as  a'  (limulus  to  the  fenna ;  the 
quantity  of  the  latter,  necefiary  for  ^ 
a  dofe,  when  not  aflifted  by  fome 
more  powerful  material,  being  too 
bulky  to  be  conveniently  .taken  in 
this  form. 

PULVIS  ALUMINIS  COMPO- 
SITUS,  vulgo  PULVIS  STYP- 
TICUS. 
EMn. 
Compound  Po*ivder  of  Alum^  com- 
monly called  Styptic  Powder. 

Take  of 

Alum,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Gum  kino,  th»e  drachms. 
Powder  them  together. 

In  former  editions  of  our  Phar- 
macopceia,  a  powder  of  this  kind 
was  directed  to'  be  made  with  alum 
and  dragon's  blood,  and  was  long 
in  repute  as  an  aftringent,  onder 
the  title  of  Pulvis  Jiypiicus  Hehetiu 
The  gum  kino  is  judicioufly  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  dragon's  blood,  as 
being  a  much  more  powerful  and 
certain  aftringent.    The  chief  ufe 

of 
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0f  itbk  Aowdev  is  in  hsfAorrhagies, 
cfpcciaUy  of  ihe  vtcrut. 

PULVIS      TRAGACAJfTH^ 

COMPOSITUS. 

Loud, 

Compound  Powder  of  Tragacantb, 

Take  of 

Tragacanthy  powdered> 

Ottm  Arabic, 

Starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 

half;* 
Double-refined  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces, 
towdcr  them  together. 

This  coitopoiition  is  ibmewhat 
jGmplificd  by  the  rejedion  of  the 
narfh- mallow,  and  liquovice  root, 
1#bich  formetly  entered  it:  But 
tbit  has  not  probably  produced 
any  diminution  of  its  medical 
properties.  It  operates  as  a  mild 
emollient ;  ^d  hence  become^ 
fi^rriceable  in  he6tic  cafes,  tick- 
ling coughs,  ftrangufy,  fome 
kinds  of  alvine  fluxes^  and  other 
diforders  proceeding  from  acri- 
mony in  the  inteftines.  The  dofe 
it  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  or 
three  drachms,  which  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

PULVIS  ANTHJELMIN- 

TICUS, 

Gen, 

Anthelmintic  Powder. 

Take  of 

Worm-feed, 

Flowers  of   tanfy,  each    tftce 
drachms  ; 

Sal  roartis,  one  drachm* 
Mix  them. 

Both  the  tanfy  and  worm-feed 
pofiefs  a  coniiderable  degree  of 
anthelmintic  power,  which  is  not 
a  little  increafcd  by  the  fait  of 
fteel.    And  from  t^is  combination 
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more  effe^  Jn  the  ezpnlfion  of 
wormS)  particularly  of  the  lumfari* 
ci,  may  be  ezpedted,  than  from  any 
of  the  articles  taken  by  themfelves. 
This  powder  may  be  given  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  drachm  or  up- 
wards for  a  dofe,  proportioned  to  . 
the  age  and  circttmftances  of  the 
patient. 

PULVIS  DIGESTIVUS. 

Suec. 

D'tgeftive  Powder, 

Take  of 

Bitter  purging  falts. 
Rhubarb,  each  equal  parts. 

Mix  them. 

In  this  compofition,  the  fait  will 
briflcen  the  operation  of  the  rhil* 
barb  as  a  cathartic,  and  th^  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  latter  wiU  tend  to  in- 
creafe  the  tone  of  the  (iomach  : 
hence,  in  confequence  of  evacuar 
ting,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftrength- 
ening  the  alimentary  canal,  it  may 
be  prefumed  to  have  coniiderabU 
influence  in  promoting  digeftion. 

PULVIS   DYSENTERICUS: 

nyn. 

Dxfenterk  Powder. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  ott  ounce ; 

Calcined     hartlhom,     half    an 
ounce ; 

Gum  Arabic,  three  drachms  ; 

Cafcarillab&rk,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them,  and  reduce  them  to  a 

very  fine  powder. 

Here  the  rhubafb  is  combl^ 
ned  with  another  powerful  t0.ni«i 
the  cafcarilla ;  and  while  the 
calcined  hartfhorn  ferves  to  neu* 
tralife  the  acid,  the  gum  Arabic 
will  operate  as  a  demulceiit. 
This  compofition  therefore  may 
X  be. 
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Powder  them,   and  by  means  of 
"  mucilage   of    gum   tragacanth, 

msikt  troches. 
They  may  be  made,  if  fo  chofeny 

without  the  orris.  ^ 

TROCHISCI    ARABICI,    vuU 
go    TROCHISCI    BECHICI 
ALBU 

Edin, 

jtlrahic   Troches,   commonly  called 

IVhite  peBoral  Troches^ 

Take  of 

Double  -  refined      fugar,      one 

pound  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  four  ounces ; 
Starch,  one  ounce. 

Powder  them,  and  make  them  in- 
to a  proper  mafs  with  rofie-wa- 
ter,  fo  as  to  form  troches. 

These  compofitioos  are  very  a- 
greeable  pe&orals^  and  may  be 
ufed  m  pleafure.  They  are  cal- 
culated for  allaying  the  tickling  in 
the  throat  which  provokes  cough- 
ing-. 

Although  the  compofition  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias be  fomewhat  different, 
yet  their  effeds  are  very  m^ch  the 
fame. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHI- 

Und.  • 
Troches  of  Liquorict^ 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  Liquorice, 

Double -refined  fugar,  of  each 

ten  otinces ; 
Tragacanth,     powdered,    three 
ounces. 
Make  tfDches  by  adding  water."" 


TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHI. 

ZJE,  vulgo  TROCHISCI  BE- 

CHICI  NIGaL 

Edin. 

Uquorice  Troches^  commonly  call- 

ed  Black  perioral  Troches^ 

Take  of 

Extrad  of  liquorice,  ,j 

Gum  Arabic,  each  four  ounces ;     * 
Double-Defined  fugar,  eight  con-    ' 
ces.  ^ 

Diffolve  them  in  warm  water,  and 
drain :  then  evaporate  the  mix- 
ture over  a  gentle  fire  to  a  pro- 
per confidence  for  forming  tro- 
ches. 

These  compofitions  are  defign- 
ed  for  the  fame  pnrpofes  as  tfao 
white  peroral  troches  above  de- 
{bribed.  The  diflblving  and  ^aiar 
ing  the  extrad  (^  liquorici!  and 
gum  Arabic,  as  now  ordered  ia 
the  laft  of  the  above  prefcripttopsp 
is  a  confideraUe  improveneac ; 
not  only  as  they  are  by  that  meAs' 
more  uniformly  mi^ed  than  ,tbey 
can  well  be  by  beating ;  but  likfr- 
wife  as  they  are  thereby  purified 
from  the  heterogeneous  matters,  f£ 
which  both  thofe  drugs  have  com<p 
monly  no  (mall  admixture. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHI* 
ZiE  CUM  OPIO,  vulgo  TRO- 
CHISCI    BECHICI     CUM 
OPIO. 

FJin,     ~ 
liquorici  Troches  with  Opium^  com- 
monly  called   Pe&oral   Troches 
with  Opium. 

Take  of 

Pure  opium,  ,two  drachms ; 
Tindlure  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce. 

Grind  the   opium  with   tlie  tinc- 
ture, till  it  \>e  thoroughly  dtf- 
folved,  then  add  by  degrees,  of 
Commoa 
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CpoMnon  fymp,  ttigtu,  oxmctn  i 
Extras  of  liquoncc,  fofcsned  in 
wann  water,  fiy«  ouiices. 

-TTfaile  beating  them  ^iligentljry 
graduallf  ^nUe  upon  the  mix- 

•  ture  five  ounces  of  powdered 
gum  Arabic.  Dry  them  fo  as 
to  form  troche&»  each  weighing 
ten  grains. 

These  direftions  for  preparing 
the  above  troches  are  fo  full  and 
particular,  ^hat  no  further  expla- 
nation is  aeccflary.  Six  of  the 
troches  prepared  in  the  manner 
here  ordered,  contain  about  one 
grauL  of  opium.  Thcfe  troches 
are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy 
in  tickling  cbughs.  depending  on 
an  irritation  of  the  fauees.  Be- 
fides  die  miechanical  «fFd%  of  the 
ioTtfcating  matters  in  involving 
jacrtd  humours,  or  lining  and  de- 
£(Ddiiig  the  tender  membranes* 
the  opmm  mnft  no  doubt  have  a 
conliderable  (harc»  by  more  imme^ 
lUately  dtminiftiing  the  irritability 
fit  the  parts  themUlves. 

TROCHISCI    NITRL 

Troches  of  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Purified   nitre,  powdered,  four 

ounces; 
Double-refined  fugar,  powdered, 
one  pound ; 
.    Tragacanth,      powdered,      fir 

drachms. 
With  the  addition  of  water,  make 
troches. 

TROCHISCI    NITRL^ 

Edin. 
Troches  of  Nitre* 

Take  of 
Nitre,  purified,  three  ounces  i 


Double-refined  ingar,  nine  oun* 
ces. 
Make    them    into    troches,    wiilt 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  form 
for  the  e3cbibition-of  nitre ;  tiiough, 
when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  with- 
out any  liquid,  (if  the  quantity  he 
confiderable),  it  is  apt  to  occafion 
uncafmcfs  about  the  (lomach, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by 
large  dilution  with  aqueous  liquors. 
The  trochifci  e  nitro  have  been  faid 
to  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in 
fome  cafes  of  difjficult  deglutition. 

TROSCHISCI    SULPHURIS. 
Lond, 

Troches  of  Sulphur* 

Take  of 

Wafhcd  flowers  of  fulphur,  two 

ounces ; 
Double- refined  fugar,  four  ouh* 
ces. 
Rnb  them  together ;  and,  with  the 
mucilage  of  qoincc^foeds,  aorv 
dmd  then  added,  make  troches. 

This  compofition  is  to  be  con« 
fidcrcd  only  as  an  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no 
alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtues. 

TROCHISCI    CRETiE. 

Lond, 

Troches  dfChalL 

Take  of 

Chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 
Crabs-claws,  prepared,  two  oun- 
ces; 
Cinnamon,  li«lf  an  ounce  ; 
Double- refined  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces. 
Powder  them,  iand  add  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic^  knd  make  troches* 
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T-aiceof 

Prepared  chalk»  foar  ounces  ^ 

Oum  Ai-abic,  one  ounce ; 

NutmegSy  one  drachm ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  fix    oun- 
ces. • 
Powder  them,  and  make  them  into 

troches  by  the  addition  of  w%- 

tcr. 

TROCHISCI  E  MAGNESIA. 

Land, 

Trochef  of  Mogttiffi0. 

Take  of 

.  Burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces  ; 

Doublerrefined  fugar,  tAvo  oun* 
ces; 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  fciuple. 
With  the  addition  of  mucilage  of 

gum  Arabic  make  troches* 

These  compofitions  are  calcu- 
lated aeainft  the  heartburn;  in 
«wiiich  they  o^ten  give  immediate 
^relief,  by  abforbing  and  neutrali- 
iing  the  acid  juices  that  occadon 
tills  diforder.     The  two  f9rmer 


have  in  general  the  effe^  of  bind- 
ing, the  latter  of  opening  the 
belly ;  and  from  this  circmnftance 
the  fpra£HtiOi|er  will  be  detemii- 
ed  in  his  choice,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cafe. 

TROCHISCI   CATECHU. 

Brtm. 

Troches  of  Catechu. 

Take  of 

Catechu,  one  ounce; 
White  fugar-candyi  two  ooticess 
Ambergris,     ^ 
■Mn(k,  each  ten  grains ; 
Mucilage  of  gum  tragacantby  as 
much  as  is  iufficient. 
Make  them  into  troches. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
efteem  as  a  flight  reftringent ;  and 
reftringents  thus  gradually  received 
into  the  ftomach  produce  better 
effeSs  than  when  an  equal  quantity 
is  taken  down  at^nce.  Theie  tro<- 
ches  would  be  more  palatable^, 
and  perhaps  not  lefs  ferviceabli^ 
were  the  mufk  and  ambergris  o- 
mitted. 
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P  ILU  LM. 


PILLS. 


TO  this  form  are  peculiarly 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a  (fnall  dofe,  and  whofe 
naufeous  and  offend  re  tafte  or  fmell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

pais  diflblve  the  moft  difEcultlj 
in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  the 
moft  gradual  and  lading  effefts^  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is; 
in  fome  cafes,  of  great  advantage  ; 
in  others,  it  is  a  quahty  not  at  all 
defirable ;  and  fometimes  may  even 
be  of  dangerous  confequence» 
particularly  with  regard  to  emetics; 
which  if  they  pau  the  ftomach 
undifTolvedy  and  afterwards  exert 
themfelves  in  the  inteiUneSy  ope- 
rate there  as  violent  cathartics. 

Gummy  retins,  and  infpi&ted 
juices,  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without  ad- 
dition :  where  any  moifture  is  re- 
quifite,  fpirit  of  wine  \%  more  pro- 
per than  fyrups  or  conferves,  as  it 
unites  more  readily  with  them,  and 
does,  not  fenfibly  increafe  their 
bttlkr    Light  dry  powders  re<iuire 


fyrup  or  mucilages ;  and  tfie  rami 
ponderous,  as  the  mercurial  anj 
other  metallic  preparations,  thicic 
honey,  conferve,  .or  extrads. 

Light  powders  require  about 
half  their  weight  of  fyrup;  of 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their 
weight ;.  to  reduce  them  into  a  due 
confidence  for  forming  pills.  A 
drachm  of  the  mafs  will  make 
about  fifteen  pills  of  a  moderate 
fize. 

General  Rules  for  maitng  P,ills» 

L 

Gums  and  infpifTated  juices,  are  to 
be  firft  foftened  with  the  liquid 
prefcribed  i.  then  add  the  pow- 
ders, and  continue  beating  them 
thoroughly  all  together,  till  they 
be  perfe6Uy  mixed. 
IL 

The  mafTes  for  pills  are  beft  kept 
in  bladders,  which  fhould  be 
moiftened  now  and  then  with 
ibme  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquid 
that  die  n^af^  was  made  up 
witb^ 
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Part  III. 


PlLUtiE    OALBANI     COM- 
POSITiE. 

Compound  PilJt  of  Qalbanum^ 

Take  of 

GallMinum« 

Opop^a;!C»  ' 

Myrrh, 

Sagapcnum,  of  each  one  oghce  ; 

Afafcetida,  half  an  ouii':t> : 

Symp  of  faffroDy  as  xnuch  as  is 
fu$cient.. 
Beat  them  tbgether. 

riLULi^         ASAFCE  TIDJE 
COMPOSITiE,     vulgo     Pl- 
LULiE  GUMMOSife. 
E.din. 
Compound  PiUt  of  Afafo^tlda^  com- 
monly called  Gffljn  i^/7/r. 

Take  of 

Afafoetida^ 

Galba^um, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce  \ 

Rediiied    oil    of    amber,    one 
drachm. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  jimple 

fyrup. 


PILULiE  FCETIP^. 

Suec. 
Fitid  Fills. 

Take  of 
Afafcetida, 
Caflor,   each  a  drachm  and   a 

half; 
Salt  of  amber,  half  a  drachm  ; 
'Oil  of  hartfliom,  hklf  a  fcruple. 

Ma'<i:  them  into  a  mafs,  with  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  to  be  divided  in- 
to pills  of  two  grains  each. 

These  pills  are  defigned  for  an- 
tihylierics  and  emmenajjjogues,  and 
are  very  well  calculated  for  an- 
fwcring  thofe  intentions ;  half  a 
fiifuple,  a  fcruple,  or  mofe,  may 


ht  taken  every  .night  or  oftener. 
The  fetid  pills  of  our  former  phar- 
macopoeia were  confiderably  pur- 
gative ;  the  purgative  ingredients 
are  now  omitted,  as  the  phyCcian 
may  eafily,  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  compound  thefe  piUs 
with  cathartic  medicines,  in  fudi 
proportions  as  particular  cafes  iball 
require. 

PILULE  HYDRARGYRI. 

Lond* 
^nckfi.'vir  Pills* 


Take  of 

Purified        quickfilver,         two 

drachms ; 
Coni'erve  of  rofes,  three  drachms; 
Liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one 
drachm. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  con* 
ferve  until  the  globules  difap- 
pear  \  then,  adding  the  liquo* 
rice  powder,  mix  them  together. 

PILULJ^         HYDRARGYRI, 
vulgo  PILULiE  ME.RCUR1- 
ALES.. 

Edin, 

^tickfiher  Ptlh^  commonly  calfcd 

Mercurial  Pills. 

Take  of 

Q^uickfilver,  ^ 

Manna,  each  one  ounce  ;  • 

Powdered  liquonce,  two  OQOceit 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  die 
manna  in  a  glafs  mortar  till  tbe 
globules  diiappear;  adding  oc 
cafionally  a  little  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic  ;  then  add  the  pow- 
dered  liquorice,  and  beat  tl.s 
whole  with  water  into  a  mafsi 
\vl}ich  is  to  be  immediately  di- 
vided into  four  hundred  and 
eighty  equal  pills. 

The    quickfilver   was   fomierly 

dircded  to  be  ground  with  refin  of 

guaiacuffl 


Chap.XXVin. 


Puts. 
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guaiacom  and  Cadile  foap*  The 
iorxner  was  fuppofed  to  coincide 
•with  the  virtues  of  the  mercury, 
and  the  latter  was  ufcd  chiefly  to 
divide  the  globules  of  mercury. 
For  this  lad  intention,  Dr  Saun- 
ders ufed  honey  ;  but  the  fub- 
hance  here  ordered  by  the  Edin- 
burgh College  is  the  mod  effec- 
tual. It  is  probable  that  fome* 
thing  farther  is  done  in  this  pro- 
cefs  than  tlie  mere  divition  of  the 
mercurial  globules,  and  that  part 
of  the  quickfilver  is  as  it  were 
amalgamated  with  the  manna. 
The  fame  cffed:  will  take  place 
when  the  pills  are  prepared  with 
eztra^  of  liquorice. 

The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the 
bcft  prepar;ition«  of  mercury,  and 
may  in  general  fuperfede  moft 
•ther  forms  of  this  medicine.  It 
18  neceflary  to  form  the  mafs  im- 
mediately into  pills,  as  it  foon  be- 
comes too  hard.  Soap  was  \in- 
doubiedly  a  very  improper  medium 
for  triturating  the  mercury  ;  it  is 
'  not  Only  too  hard  for  that  pui*pofe, 
but  when  the  preparation  entered 
the  ftomach,  the  alkaline  pan  of 
the  foap,  being  difengaged  by  the 
acid  in  the  compound,  the  mercury 
would,  in  all  probabiliCy,  be  imme- 
diately feparated.  The  manna  and 
liquorice  powder  can  only  be  chan- 
ged by  the  natural  powers  of  di- 
geftion,  afid  can  never  opprefs  the 
ttomach.  The  dote  of  the  pills  is 
from  two  to  four  or  fix  in  the  day, 
siccording  to  the  eiFefts  we  wifli-  to 
produce. 


PiLULiE  fiVDllARGYRr 

MURIA  n  MlTtS,  five  CA- 
LOMELANOS      COMPOSI- 
TMi  vulgo  PILULiE  PLUM- 
MERI. 
Edln. 
Fills  of  mild  muriated  quicyiher^   or 
compound  pills  cf  calomel^  common^ 
ly  called  Plummer's  Pillu 

Take  of 

Mild  muriated  quickfilver. 
Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimoayf 

each  dx  drachms;^ 
Extrad  of  gentian. 
White  Spanifli  /bap,  each  two 
drachms. 
Let  the  mild  muriated  quickfilver 
l^e   triturated  with  the  fulphur 
till  they  be  thoroughly  mixed^ 
then  add  the  extra^  and  foap, 
and  form  a  mafs  with  fimple 
fyrup. 

These  pills  ^ere  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  near 
fifty  years  ago  by  l>r  Plummer, 
whofe  name  they  ftill  bear.  He 
reprefcntedthem,  in  a  paper  which 
he  publifticd  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Medical  Efiays,  as  a  very  ufeful 
alterative.  The  dofe  of  them  \3 
from  five  to  twelve  grains  twice  a- 
day. 

PILULit  OPIL 

Lond. 

Opium  Pills. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  dpium*,  tdo 
drachms ; 

Extra<5t  of  liquorice,  one  ou^ce^ 
Beat  them  until  they  are  perfedtiy 

united. 


PILULiE 
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PlLULiE  OPII,  five  THEBAI-. 
C-ffi,    vulgo    PILULiE    PA- 
QIYICM. 

Edin, 

Tills  of  Opium,   or   Thebaic   P?///, 

commomly  calkd  Pacific  Pilis. 

Take  of 

Opiara»  half  an  ounce  ; 
£ztr^  of  Ijquorice,  two  , oun- 
ces ; 
Caftile  foap,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
"  Jamaica  pepper,  one  ounce. ' 

Soften  the  opium,  and  extra^  f^pa- 
rately  with  proof-fpirit,  and  ha- 
ving beat  them  into  a  pulp,  mix 
them  ;  then-  add  the  foap  and 
the  pepper  beat  into  a  powder  ; 
and,  laftly,  having  beat  them 
well  together,  form  the  'whole 
into  a  rtv^U* 

Thesk  two  compofitions,  though 
differing  in  feveral  particulars,  are 
yet  fundamentally  very  much  the 
fame.  The  firft  is  a  fimple  opiate, 
in^  which  every  five  grains  of  the 
mafs  contains  ohe  of  opium ;  and 
on  the  opium  alone  can  we  fuppofe 
that  the  activity  of  the  medicine 
depends. 

'  Although  fonie  of  the  articles, 
contained  ,  in  the  latter  compofi- 
tiouy  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  to 
operate  as  corrigentla,  yet  the 
former  compofition,  which-  ^  the 
xnoft  fimple,  is  in  general  prefer- 
able. 

Pills  fimilar  to  the  fecond  were 
^  contrived  by  Starkey,  and  com- 
municated by  him  to  Matthews, 
under  whofe  name  they  were  fome- 
time  ago  greatly  celebrated.  The 
foftn  here  given  differs  confidcr- 
ably  from  the  original,  omitting 
many  ingredients  of  no  great  fer- 
vice.  Nor  indeed  ^re  any  of  the 
ingredients  of  piuch  confcqtience 
except  the  opium  ;  their  quantity 
being    too   inconfiderable    to  an- 


fwer  any  ufeful  purpofe.  Tea 
grains  of  the  compofition  contain 
one  of  opiupn. 

PILULiE  SCILLJE. 

Loud, 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  of 

Frefli  dried  fquills,  powdered, 

one  drachm ; 
Ginger,  powdered. 
Soap,  of  each  three  drachms ; 
Ammoniacum',  two  drachms  % 
Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Beat  them  together. 

PILULE  SCILLlTICiE- 

Edin. 

Sqmll  Pills. 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fqullls,  in  fine 
powder,  one  fcruple ; 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Leffer  cardamon  feeds  in  pow- 
der, 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  each  one 
drachm. 
Mix,  and  form  them  into  a  mafs 

with  fimple  fyrup. 

These  are  elegant  and  com- 
modious forms  for  the  exhibition 
oi  fquills,  whether  for  promoting 
expectoration,  6t  with  the  other 
intentions  to  whjch  that  medicine 
i^  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
compound  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  fquills,  the  other  ingredients 
are  often  varied  in  extemporaneoo^ 
prefcription. 


PILUL-£ 
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PILULiE     RHEI    COMPOSI- 
TJE,   vulgo   FILULiE   STO- 
MACHlCiE. 
Edin, 
Compound  Pilh  of  Rhubarb^  com- 
monly called  Stomachic  Fills. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb^  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drachms  ; 

Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Vitriolated  lixive,  one  drachm  ; 

EfTential    oil   of    mint,  half   a 
drachm.   ^ 
Make  them  into  a   mafs,  w'^h  a 

fufficient   quantity  of  fyrup   of 

Orange-peel. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode- 
rately warming  and  (Irengthening 
jlhe  ftomach,  and  gently  opening 
the  belly.  A  fcruple  of  the  mafs 
may  be  taken  twice  a- day. 

riLULJE  BECHERI. 

Gen. 

Becker's  Pills. 

Take  of 

Extrad  of  black  hellebore, 
Furified  myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 
,  Powder  of  carduus  benedi^us, 
two  fcruples. 
Mix  them  into  a  mafs,  according  to 
art,  to  be  dried  in  the'  air  till  it 
be  fit  for  the  formation  of  pills, 
each  weighing  ooe  grain. 

These  pills  have  been  ftrongly 
recommended  as  a  mofl:  effedtual 
remedy  in  dropfical  cafes,  and  have 
been  alleged  to  unite  an  evacuant 
and  tpnic  power.  Hence  they  have 
been  confidered  as  particularly  ftiit- 
cd  to  thofe  cafes  where  remarkable 
weaknefs  -and  4axity  occurs.  Un- 
der the  hands  of  Dr  Becher,  the 
inventor,  they  acquired  fo  great  re- 
putation, that  after  a  trial  in  the 
.  military  hofpit^ds  at  Paris^  the  re- 
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ceipt  was  purchafed  by  the  French 
king,  and  publifhed  by  authority. 
But  like  many  other  noftrums,  Be- 
cher's  pill,  fince  its  publication,  ha» 
by  no  means  fupported  the  repma* 
tion  which  it  had  when  k^pt  a  ie- 
cret.  The  dofe  is  varied  according 
to  circumftances,  from  one  to  thir- 
ty pills  in  the  courfe  of  the  day« 

PILULJE  DE  GAMBOGIA- 
Dan. 

Gamboge  Pills* 

Take  of  . 

Socotorine  ^oes, 

Extradt  of  black  hellebore. 

Sweet  mercury. 

Gamboge,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Diftilled  oil  of  juniper,  half  a 

.  drachm ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 

is  fufficient  for  forming  a  mals 

of  pills. 

From  the  ingredients  of  which 
thefe  pills  are  compofed,.  they  mud 
prove  a  very  poweiful  purgative. 
The  gamboge,  from  which  they  de- 
rive their'name,  is  unquellionably  a 
very  a^ive  purge. 

PILULM  E  MERCURIC  COR- 
ROSIVO  ALBO. 

Suec. 
Pills  of  Qorro^ve  fublimate  Mercury. 

Take  of        . 

Corrofive  fublimate. 

Purified  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 

fcruple ; 
Diftilled  water, 'as   much  as  is 

fufficient  to  dilFolve  them ; 
Powder  of  the  root  of  marfh- 

mallow,  fixteen  fcruples ; 
Honey,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them  into  a  imafs  for  the  for- 
mation of  pills,  each  weighing . 
three  grains. 

CoanosiTfi 
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CoRROsjvE  fublimate  in  fubftance 
was  long   confidered  as  being  fo 
violent  in  its  effe<Sts,  xhk\  it  couM 
not  with  fafety  be  taken  internally  ; 
hut  for  a  confiderable  time  it  has 
been  ufed  with  advantage,  under 
the  form  of  folution,  either  in  wa- 
ter or  fpirits.     But  to  both  tbefe  a 
condderable  objedlion  occurs  from 
their  difagreeable  braiTy  tafte.  This 
obje^ion  is,  however,  entirely  ob- 
viated, by  reducing  the  folution, 
after  it  is  formed,  to  a  folid  mafs, 
by  means  of  crumb  of  bread,  or  any 
proper  powder :  And  by  the  aid  of 
H  little  fal  ammoniac,  the  folution 
may  be  made  in  a  very  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  ;  fo  that  Icfs  of  any 
Iblid  intermedium  will  be  fufficient 
to  bring  it  to   the  form  of  pills. 
The  formula  here  dire(5ted  feems 
well  fuited  for  the  purpofe  intend- 
ed.    Each  of  the  pills  contains  a- 
bout  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the 
corrofive  ;  thus  the  dofe  may  be 
eafily  regulated,  according  to  the 
intention  in  view.     Thefe  pills  are 
not  uofrequently  employed    with 
advantage  ;  both  in  combating  ve- 
nereal and  cutaneous  aiFe<flion5,  and 
for  the  cxpulfion  of  worms  from 
the  alimentary  canal.     With  the 
latter  of  thefe  intentions,  a  fimilar 
pill  was  particularly  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Gardner,  in  a  paper  pub- 
liftied  in   the  Edinburgh  Fhyfical 
and  Literary  Eitays.  And  although 
not  received  into  our  pharmaco- 
poeia, it  has  been  frequently  ufed  at 
Edinburgh^  ^ 

PILULiE  PICE^ 
Dan. 

Tar-pills. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix 


with  it  as  much  powdered  ele- 
campane root  as  will  reduce  it 
to  a  proper  thicknefs  for  being 
forme4  into  pills. 

■  The  powder  here  mixed  with  the 
tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue,  is 
neverthelcfs  a  very  ufeful  addition, 
not  only  for  procuring  it  a  due  con- 
fidence, but  likewife  as  it  divides 
the  refinous  texture  of  the  tar,  and 
thus  contributes  to  promote  its  fo- 
lution by  the  animal  juices.  In  the 
Edinburghlnfirmary,half:i  drachm 
of  the  mafs,rmade  into  middle  fized 
pills,  IS  given  every  morning  and 
evening  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
fcurvies,  &c. 

PILULiE  E  StYRACE. 

Sitec. 
StoraX'ptlls^ 

Take  of 
Strained  ftorax,  five  fcrupks ; 
Extraift     of     liquorice,     three 
drachms  ; 

'    Opium,  one  djrachm. 

Let  the  opium,  diffolved  in  wine, 
be  added  to  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, fo  as  to.  form  a  mafs  of  pro-^ 
per  confiftence,  to  be  made  into 
pills,  each  weighing  three  grains* 

These  pills  are  principallf  9/> 
tive  in  coafequence  of  the  opiom 
which '  they  contain  ;  and  they  are 
chieEy  meant  with  a  view  to^  a  flov 
folution  in  the  (Ibmach,  andconfr- 
quently*  producing  more  gradual 
and  lafting  effedls.  One  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  ftv^oteea 
grains  of  the  mafe. 
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elect:uaria. 


ELECTUARIES, 


ELECTUARIES  arc  compored 
chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  Tyrups,  &.c.  into  fuch*  a  con- 
fiftence,  that  the  powders  may  not 
feparate  in  keeping,  that  a  dofe  may 
be  cafily  taken  up  on  the  point  of 
a  knife,  and  not  prove  too  ftitF  to 
fwallow. 

Ele^uarics  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palatei  The  more  powerful  drugs, 
as  eathartics,  emetics,  opiates,  und 
the  like,  (except  in  ofHcinal  elcc- 
toaries  to  be  difpenfed  hy  weight), 
arc  feldom  trufted  in  this  form,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
dofe  ;  difguftful  oties,  acrids,  bit- 
ters, fetids,  cannot  be  conveniently 
taken  in  it ;  nor  is  the  form  of  an 
ekdluary  well  fitted  for  the  more 
ponderous  fubflance's,  as  mercuri- 
als»  th«fe  being  apt  to  fubfide  in 
keeping,  unlefs  the  compofidon  be 
made  very  ftrfF. 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  ho- 
ney, to  make  them  into  the  con- 
fiftentc  of  an  clc^uary  \  of  fyrups 


of  the  common  confjftence  tw5c« 
the  weight  of  the  powder  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  arc 
employed,  it  is  necelfary  to  add 
JikeWife  a  little  confci  ve,  to  prevent 
the  compound  from  drying  too  foon, 
Elcdkuaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  for 
inftance,  made  up  with  fyfup  alone, 
will  often  in  a  day  or  two  grow  too 
dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  lefs  grateful  kind,  arc  more 
conveniently  made  jup  with  muci- 
lage than  with  fyrup,  honey,  or 
conferve.  The  three  latter  ftick 
al>out  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
thusx)ccafion  the  tafte  of  the  me- 
dicine to  remain  for  a  confiderable 
time  ;  while  mucilages  pafs  freely, 
without  leaving  any  taflc  in  the 
mouth.  A  little  foft  ttxx^Hi  of  U- 
quor ice,  joined  to  the  mucilage,  ren- 
ders the  compofttion  fufficienily 
grateful,  without  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  ^he  more  adhefive  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  eleduary,  di- 
reeled  at  a  time,  in  extemporane- 
ous prefcription,  varies  much  ac- 
cording to   it$  conftituent  parts; 
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quantity    of    Spaniih    white 
wine,  one  drachm  and  a  half; 

Syrup  of  dried  rofes  boiled  to 
the  confiftente  of  honey,  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter. 
Mix. and  make  them  into  an  elec-^ 

tuary. 

The  ingredients  in  this  claftnary 
are  CLXtremely  well  chofen,  and  are 
fo  proportioned  to  one  another, 
tliat  the  quantity  of  opium  is  the 
.fame  as  in  the  diafcordium  of  the 
former  Edinburgh  Fharmacopcetas, 
VIZ.  one  grain  in  ten  fcruples. 
The  gum  kino,  now  fabftituted 
for  the  tormentil  root,  is  an  ex- 
cellent improvement  of  the  for- 
mula. 

ELECTUARIUM     JOVIALE. 

Brun, 

Tin  EkBuary, 

Taka  of 
■  Pure  tin, 

QuickfilYer,  each  one  ouncCb 
Letthem  be  formed  into  an  amal- 
gam. 
Oyfter    fhells,    prepared,    one 

ounce ; 
Reduce  the  whole  to  a  powder. 
Take  of 
•  This  powder, 
Confervc  of   wormwood,   each 
one  ounce,  and  form  an  elec- 
tuary with  fyrup  of  mint. 

Tin,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obfervc  under  the  article 
Stannum  Pulverifatum,  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  expulfion  of 
tGsnia.  And  it  is  alfo  w^ll  known, 
that  in  mercury  we  have  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  anthelmintics* 
Such  a  combination  as  the  prefent, 
then,  might  be  fuppofed  well  fuit- 
ed  for  the  removal  of  worms  from 
the  alimentary  canal ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  allegedi  that 


this  eleftnary  has  fomtimes  fiic* 
ceeded  after  other  remedies  have 
failed.  It  may  be  taken  twice  a- 
day,  CO  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
drachms  for  a  dofe. 

ELECTUARIUM    GINGI- 
VALE. 

EleBuaryfor  the  Gums* 

Take  of 
PovKiered  myrrh,  three  drachms ; 
Cream  of  tartar. 
Cochineal,  each  a  drachm  and  a 
half. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  gltff 
mortar ;  then  add 
Melted  honey,  four  ounces  i 
Cloves,  in  powder,  one  drachm. 

Mthrh,  particularly  under  the 
form  of  tincture,  has  long  been  a 
favourite  application  to  the  gums, 
when  in  a  fpongy  or  ulcerated 
ftate ;  but  the  fpitituous  menftmqm 
there  employed^  although  fome- 
times  favouring  die  intention  in 
view,  in  other  inftances  occurs  as 
an  objedion  to  its  nfe*  In  thcfe 
cafes,  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  myrrh  may  be  obtained 
from  this  ele^uary,  which  nay 
always  be  applied  with  fafetyi  and 
fometimes  with  advantage. 

ELECTUARIUM  E  MANNA, 

Suee. 

EkBuary  of  Manna ^ . 

Take  of 
Manna, 

Refined  fugar,  pounded. 
Fennel  water,  each  fwo  onnces. 
Strain  the  mixture,  ufing  expref- 
fion ;  then  add, 
Fine  powder  of  the  root  mi  fio- 

rentine  orris,  one  drachm  \ 
Freih  drawn  almond  oil,  one 
.  ounce. 
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In  this  eleduary  we  have  a  gent- 
ly emollient  laxative,  which  is  vety 
ufeful  in  thofe  cafes^  where  obftipa- 
tion  tither  ariiet  from  indurated 
feces,  or  is  fapported  by  that  caufe ; 
but  its  cathartic  powers  are  by  no 
mean*,  confiderable. 

ELECTUARIUM  NITRO- 

SUM. 

Gen. 

Niirout  EieStuty, 

Take  of 

Purifieci  nitre,  half  an  ounce ; 

Conferve  of  rofes^  four  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

UNDxa  this  formula,  nitre  may 
be  introduced  to  a  ^confiderable 
extent,  without  offending  the 
ftomach,  while  at  the  fame  time  its 
refrigerant  power  is  combined 
with  the  aftringency  of  the  rofes. 
From  thefe  circumftances  it  may  be 
advantaigeouOy  employed  in  diffe- 
rent cafes,  but  particularly  in  in* 
ftances  of  haemoptyfis. 

ELECTUARIUM   TEREBIN- 

THINATOM. 

8Uec. 

Tertbintbinati  EkBnary* 

Take  of 
Spirkof  turpentine,4ialf  an  ounce; 
Honey,  one  ounce ; 
,    Powder  of  liquoricei  as  much  as 


is  fufficient  for  the  formation 
of  ari  elcftuary. 

UiiBiK  this  form»  the  o^  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  introduced  with 
lefs  uueaiinefsythan  perhaps  under 
almoft  any  other  \  and  it  may  thus 
be  employed  for  different  purpofes, 
but  particularlj^  with  a  view  t6  its 
diuretic  power.  It  has  been  efpe- 
cially  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
obStnate  rheumatifms,  and  above 
all,  for  that  modification  of  rheu- 
matifm  which  has  the  name  of  i/l 
cbias^  and  which  is  found  in  many 
inftances,  obftinately  to  refifl  other 
modes  of  cure. 

LINCTUS  LENIENS. 

Sutc. 

Take  of 
Gum    Arabic,     bmifed,     two 

drachms ; 
Qierry-water,  half  an  ounce. 
By  trituration  in  a  mortar,  mix 
with  them. 
Almond  oil,  frefh  drawn; 
Syrup  of  sdmonds,  each  (even 
ounces. 

Im  this  we  have  a  very  agreeable 
emollient  lindtus,  highly  ufeful  in 
recent  catarrhal  affeS[ions/ for  lu« 
bricating  the  throat  and  fauces.  It 
may  be  taken  at  pleafure  to  any  ex- 
tent that  the  ftomachmay  eafilybear^ 
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CO  N  F  E  C  t:  10  N  E'S. 


C  O  N  F  E  C  T  I  O  N  S. 


ALTHOUGHthe  London  College 
have  feparated  thefe  from 
eledtuaries,  yet  they  differ  fo  little, 
thai  in  mod:  pharmacopceias  they 
are  ranked  undei  the  fame  head. 
Bvti  as  no  inconvenience  arifes 
from  the*  feparation ;  and  as  w^ 
have  followed  the  order  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  in  other  parti- 
culars, it  would  be  improper  to 
deviate  from  it  in  this. 

CONFECTIO  AROMATICA. 
LonJ, 
Aromatic  ConfeSiion,     ' 

Take  of 

Zedoary,  in  c'oarfe  powder. 
Saffron,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  . 
Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  prefs  and  ftrain.  Reduce 
the  flrained  liquor,  by  evapora- 
tion, to  a  pint  and  a  half ;  to 
which  add, 
Coinpound    powder    of   crabs- 

elaWs,  fixteen  ounces ; 
Cinnamon,  , 

Nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
ClbveS)  one  *ounce  i 


Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  half  ao 

ounce ; 
Double-refined  fugar^two  pounds^ 
Make  a  confedlion. . 

This  confe^ion  \s  cempofed  of 
the*  more  unexceptionable  ingre- 
dients of  a  compoiition  formerly 
held  in  great  efteem,  and  which 
was  called,  from  its  author.  Com* 
FECTio  Ral£ighana.  The  original 
confe^bion  was  composed  of  no  lefs 
than  five-and-twenty  iagtedients^ 

The  confedlion,  a«  now  reform- 
ed, is  a  fufficiently  gratefaji  and 
moderately  warm  cordial ;  and 
frequently  given  with  that  iaten- 
tion,  in  dofes  of  from  eight  or  tto 
grains  to  a  fcruple  or  upwards,  in 
r^bolufes  or  draughts?  The  for- 
mula^  might  perhaps  be  ftill  more 
fimplified  without  any  lofs.  The 
'crabs-claw  powder  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  neceffary,  and  is  inferted 
rather  in  compliance  with  the  ori- 
ginal, than  from  its  contributing 
any  thing  to  the  \ntention  of  the 
medicine ;  and  the  following  for- 
mula of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia feems  preferable  to* that  oF 

tho^ 
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the  L6ndon»  even  in  its  prefent 
improved  (bite. 

fiLEGTUARlUM  AROMATI- 
CUM,    vulgo     CONFECTIO 
CARDIACA- 

jlromatic  Ele£luar}\  commonly  call- 
ed Cardial  ConfjsBton. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  three  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  drange-peel,  boiled  to 
the  confiftency  of  honey,  fix 
ounces. 
Mix  them  by  rubbing  tliem  well 
together  fo  as  to  form  an  elec- 
tuary: 

Im  the  above  Hmple.and  elegant 
formula,  a  number  of  trifling  in- 
.  gredients  are  rejefted,  and  thofe 
&bftituted  in  their  place  are  me* 
dicines  of  approved  efficacy.  This 
preparation  is  tlierefore  an  ufeful 
remedy  for  the  purpofes  expreffed 
in  its  title. 

CONFECTIO  OPIATA. 

Lond.    . 
ConfeBion  of  Opium* 

'  Take  of 
^       Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 
fix  drachms  ;. 
Long  pepper. 
Ginger, 
'  Caraway  feeds,  of  each  two  oun- 
ces ; 
Syrup  of  white  poppy,   boiled 
to  the  confidence  of  hortey, 
three  tinges  the  weight  of  the 
whole. 
Mix  the  purified  opium  carefully 
with  the  fyrup  gently  heated : 
then   add  the   reft,  rubbed  to 
powder. 


ELECTUARIUM    OPIATUM,, 

vulgo  ELECTUARIUM  THE. 

BAICUM. 

Edt'n, 

OptaU  EleBuary^  commonly  called 

Thebaic  EkBuary. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces  ; 

Virginian  fnakc-root,  .in  fine  po  Wi- 
der, three  ounces  ; 

J^urified  op^um  diffufed  in  a  fuf* 
ficient  quantity  of  Spanifh 
white  wine,. half  an  ouncje  ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  > 
of  the  powders. 
Mix  them,  and  form  an  ele<%iary. 

TuBSE  cbmpofitions  confift  joS^ 
very  powerful  ingredients,  and  are 
doubtlefs  capable  of  anfweripg 
every  end  that  can  be  reafonably 
expe^ed  from  the  more  voluml- 
nous  Theriaca  of  Androrftachus. 
The  London  .  College  alfo  had 
formerly  their  Theriac,  comppfed 
of  the  lefs  exceptionable  ingredi-i 
ents  of  Andromachus's.  But  as 
thefe  medicines  have  for  a  long 
time  .been  cTiiefly  employed  for  ex- 
ternal purpofes,  by  the  way  of 
cataplafm,  Tbtriaca  LonSnenfis  is 
now  omitted,  and  its  place  fup- 
plied  by  a  cataplafm,  compofed  of 
a  few  well-chofen  articles^  under 
the  name  of  Cataplafma  e  cymino*^ 
of  which  hereafter.  For  internal 
ufe,  none  of  the  dieriacs  are  at 
preient  fo  much  regarded  as  they 
have  been  heretofore;  pra(ftitioners 
having  introduced  in  their  room 
extemporaneous  bolufes  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root,  camphor,  contra- 
yerva,  and  the  like ;  which  an- 
fwer  all  their  intentions,  with  this 
advantage,  that  they  may  be  given 
either  with  or  without  opium ;  an 
ingredient  which  renders  the  others 
prejudicial  in  cafes  where  they 
might  Qtherwife  be  proper. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foregoing  compoTi- 
tions»  one  grain  of  it  is  contained 
in  thirty-fix  grains  of  the  ConfeBio 
cpialay  and  ^  in  a  drachm  o{  the  E- 
JeSiuariuni  optatum.  The  proportion 
of  opium  will  vary  a  little»  accord- 
ing to  the  time  that  they  have  been 
kept ;  their  moiRure  by  degrees  ex- 
haling, fo  as  to  leave  the  remain- 
der (Ironger  of  the  opium  thaA  an 
equal  weight  was  at  firft.  ^  A 
change  of  this  kind  is  taken  notice 
of  by  many  writers,  but  falfely  at- 
tributed to  an  imaginary  fermen- 
tative quality  of  the  ingredients  ; 
by  which  they  were  fuppofed» 
from  their  multiplicity  and  con*  , 
trariety,  to  be  continually  exalting 
and  improving  the  virtues  of  €ach 
other. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite 
in  making  thefe  compofitions,  to 
prevent  the  wafte  which  is  apt 
to  happen  in  the  pounding,  and 
which  would  render  the  propor- 
tion of  opium  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients precarious.  The  intention 
of  difFolving  the  opium  in  wine, 
for  thefe  and  other  ele<5hiaries,  is, 
that  it  may  be  more  uniformly 
mixed  with  the  reft. 

These  compofitions  fully  fupply 
the  place  of  two  articles,  which 
though  long  banifhed  from  the 
(hops,  we  mail  here  fubjoin ;  as 
examples  of  the  amazing  height 
to  which  compofition  in  medicine 
had  at  one  time  proceeded. 

MITHRIDATUM,    five    CON- 

FECTIO  DEMOCRATIS. 

Msihridate^  or  the  ConfeSiitm  ofDe^ 

mocrales, 

Takcjof 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drachms ; 
Myrrh,  eleven  drachms  j 
Agaric, 


Indian  nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds  of  mithridate  mnftard, 

Franktncenfe, 

Chio     turpentine,     each     ten 

drachms ; 
Camels'  hay, 

Coftus>  or  in  its  ftead,'  Zedoary, 
Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  dead,  Macci 
Stechas, 
Long  pepper, 
Hartwort  feeds, 
Hypociftls, 
Storax  ftrained, 
.  Opoponax, 
Galbanum  drained, 
Opobalfam,  or  in  its  fi^ad,  ex- 

prefTed  oil  of  nutmegs. 
Ruffian  caftor,  each  one  ounce ; 
Foley  mountain, 
Scordium, 
Carpobal^m,  or  in  its  ftead,  Co* 

beb^, 
White  pepper,  f 

Candy  carrot  feed» 
Bdellium  ftrained,    each.fefea 

drachms  ; 
Celtic  nard, 
Gentian  root* 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Red  rofes,  | 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Sweet  fennel  feed, 
GumTJ\.rabic, 
Opium      ftrained,      each     fire 

drachms ; 
Calamus  aromaticus, 
Wild  valerian  root, 
Anifeed, 
Sagapenum  ftraimed,  each  three 

,  drachms  ; 
Meum  athamandcum, 
St  John's  wort, 
Acacia,  or  in  its  ftead.  Terra  ]v 

ponica. 
Bellies    of   fkinks»     each    two 

drachms  and  a  half ; 

Clarified 
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Clarified     honeyi     thrice    the 
weight  of  all  the  other  in- 
gredients. 
Wsurm  the  honey»  and  mix  with 
it  the  opiam  diflbWed  in  wine  ; 
aaelt  the  ftoraz»  galbanum,  tur- 
•pentine,  and  opbbolfam  (or  ez- 
prefled  oil  of  nutmegs)  together 
in   another    vcffel>    continaally 
l^irring  them  about,  to  prevent 
their   burniog  ;    with   thefe  fo 
nelted,  mix  the  hot  honey,  at 
firft  by  fpoonfulsy  and  afterwards 
in  larger  quantities  at  a  time ; 
whei^  the  whole  is  grown  almoft 
coldi  add  by  degrees  the  other 
ipices  reduced  into  powder, 

THERIACA  ANDROMA. 

CHI. 

7b€riacu  •/  Jadromacbust  or  Fnice 

Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills^  half  a  pound; 

long  pepper, 

Opium,  Arained, 

Vipers,  dried,  each  three  oi^ces; 

Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead,  ex- 

prefTed  oil  of  nutmegs,  each 

two  ounces ; 
Agaric,  v 

Florence  orris  root, 
Scordium, 
Red  rofes, 
Navew  feeds, 
Extrad  of  liquorice,   each   an 

ounce  and  a  half ; 
Indian  nard. 
Saffron, 
Amomum, 
Myrrh, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  ftead*  Zcdoary, 
Camels'  hay,  each  one  ounce ; 
Cinqucfoil  root, ' 
Rhubarb, 
Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftcad;  Mace, 
Pittany  of  Crete, 


Horehonnd  leaTes,^ 

Calamint  leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black  pepper, 

Macedonian  ptrfley  feed, 

Olibanum, 

Chio  turpentine, 

Wild    valerian    root,   each  fix 

drachms ; 
Gentian  root, 
Celtic  nardf 
Spignel, 

Foley  mountain'!  .' 
St  John's  wort  >    leaves, 
Groundpine       J 
Germander  tops  with  the  feed, 
CarpobaUanit  or  in^  its  ftead,  Cu* 

bebft, 
Anifeed, 

Sweet  fennel  ieed, 
LeOer  cardamom  fteds,  hnfked, 
Bifhop's  weed    '^ 
Hartwort  >  feeds. 

Treacle  muftard  J 
Hypociftis, 
Acacia,  or  Ai  its  ftead,  Japan 

earth, 
Gum  Arabic, 
Storax,  ftrained, 
Sagapenum,  ftrained. 
Terra  Lemnia,  or  in  hs  ftead, 

bole  armenic,  or  French  bole. 
Green    vitriol,    calcined,    each 

half  an  ounce ; 
iSmall  (or  in  its  ftead,  the  long) 

birihwort  root, 
LefTer  centaury  tops. 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Opopanax, 
Galbauum,  ftrained, 
Kuilia  caftor, 
Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  ftead,  white 

ambA-  prepared. 
Calamus  aromaticus,  each  two 

drachms ;, 
Clarified     honey,     thrice     the 

weight  of  all   the   other  in- 
gredients« 
Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether, after  the  fame  manner  as» 
diref^cd 
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poifons  viYixch  prevailed  in  thdfe 
ruder  ages  were  manifeftly  errone- 
ous. Before  experience  had  fur- 
nilhed  mankind  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  (implei, 
they  were  under  perpetnal  alarms 
from  an  apprehendon  of  poifons, 
and  bufied  tfaemfelves  in  contri- 
ving compofitions  which  fhould 
countera<Et  their  effe^s,  accumuUu 
ting  together  all  tfaofe  fubftances 
which  they  imagined  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  any  degree  of  alexiphar- 
mic  power.  .  Hence  proceed  the 
voluminous  antidotes  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  phyficians ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  any  real  poifon  except  the  -d- 
cuta,  aconitum,  and  bites  of  ve- 
nomous animals;  and  for  thefe 
they  knew  of  no  antidote  whatever. 
Even  admitting  the  reality  of  the 
poifons,  and  the  efficacy  of  -  tke 
feveral  Antidotes  feparately»  die 
compofitions  could  no  more  ao- 
fwer  the  purpofes  expefled  from 
them,  than  the  accumulating  of  all 
the  medicinal  fimples  into  one 
form  could  make  a  remedy  agaunft 
all  difeafcs.       ♦  . 


directed  in  .making  the  mithri- 
date. 

Thesjb  celebrated  ele^uaries 
are  often  mentiotied  by  medical 
writers,  anct  may  ferve  as  examples 
of  the  wild  exuberance  of  compofi- 
tion  which  the  fuperftition  of  for- 
mer ages  brought  into  vogue. 
The  theriaca  is  a  reformation  of  the 
Mithridate,  made  by  Andromachus 
phyfician  to  Nero  :  the  mithridate 
itfelf  is  faid  to  'have  been  found  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus.  The  firft  publiftiers  of 
this  pompous  arcanum  were  very 
extravagant  in  their  commenda- 
tions of  its  virtues ;  the  principal 
X)f  which  was  made  to  confift  in  its 
being  a  moft. powerful  prefervative 
a^ainft  all  kinds  of  venom  ;  who- 
rcver  took  a  proper  quantity' in  a 
morning,  was  enfured  from  being 
-poifoned  during  that  whole  day  : 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  example 
of  its  fuppofed  in^ntor,  who,  as 
^Celfus  informs  us,  was  by  its  con- 
ftant  ufe  fo  fortified  againft  the 
commonly  reputed  poifons,  that 
-none  of  them  would  have  any  eflFeft 
.^pon  ^htxh  ;    but    the  notions  of 
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CHAP.    XXXL 


A  ^U  JB     MEDICArjE. 


MEDICATED     WATERS. 


WE  have  already  taken  notice 
of  many  articles  which  are 
either  dlffolved  in  water,  or  cpm- 
sionicate  their  virtues  to  it.  And  in 
One  fenfe  of  the  word,  thefe  may  be 
called  medicatid  waters.  Some- 
times this  impregnation  is  t&Gt" 
ed  by  the  aid  of  heat,  (bmetiiies 
without  it,  and  thus  are  fcfrmed  cie- 
oodtions,  iofuiions,  and  the  like. 
Bpt  anoong  thofe  s^rticles  referred 
to  in  this  chapter,  there  takes  place 
mere  watery  folution  only,  and  they 
are  ufed  folcly  with  the  intention  of 
ading  topically  in  the  way  of  lo- 
tion, injedion,  or,  at  the  utmoft,  of 
gargarifm. 

AQUA  ALUMINIS  COMPOSI- 
TA. 

Lond.  , 

Compound  Aium^water. 


Pour  the  water  on  t}ie  falts  in  a 
glaTs-veffel,  and  ftrain. 

This^  water  was  long  known  in 
our  fliops,  under  the  title  of  Aqua 
alummfa  Bateafta. 

Bates  directed  the  falts  to  be  firft 
powdered,  and  melted  over  the  fire$ 
bnt  this  is  needlefs  trouble,  fincc  the 
n^elting  only  evaporates  the  aqueous 
parts,  which  are  reftored  again,  on 
the  addition  of  the  water. 

This  liquor  is  ufed  for  cleanfing 
and  healiBg  ulcers  and  wounds ; 
md  for  removing  cutaneous  eriS^ 
tk)ns,  the  part  being  bathed  with 
it  hot  tliree  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
is  fometimcs  likewife  employed  as  a 
collyrium;  anrf  as  an  inje^ion  in 
the  jonorrhcea  and  fluor  albus, 
when  not  accompanied  >^ith  vim- 
Icncci, 


Take  of 
Alum, 
,  Vitriolated  zinc,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 
Boiling  dtftilled  water;  two  pints. 

4  A 
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AQUA  CUPRI  AMMONIA- 

TL 

hand. 

Water  of  ammwiaiiJ  Copffr* 

Take  of 
Lime-water^  one  pint ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  drachm. 

Let  them  (land  together,  in  a  cop- 
per veiTel,  till  the  arnmoniabe 
faturated  with  copper. 

This  water  is  at  prcfent  prett^ 
much  in  ufe  as  a  detergent  of  foil 
and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  for  takiig 
away  fpecks  or  films  in  the  ey«. 
•The  copper  contributes  more  to 
its  colour  than  to  its  mediciial 
efficacy  ;  for  the  quantity  of  the 
metal,  difTolved,  is  extremely  fmdl. 

This  preparation,  direded  by  the 
lAondon  College,  is  much  inferior  to 
the  /^qua  j^nigmU  ammomata  cf  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeiai  men- 
tioned in  page  420. 

AQUA   LITHARGYRI  ACE- 

TATI  COMPOSITA 

iLond. 

'  Con^&md  Water  of  acettUd  Li* 
tborge. 

Take  of 
Aceiatcd  water  of  litharge,  two 

drachms ; 
Bifiilled  water,  two  pints  \ 
Proof.fpirit,  two  drachnu. 

Mix  the  fpirit  with  the  a^retated  ^ma- 
ter of-  litharge ;  then  add  Ae 
diftiUed  water. 

This  liquor  h  of  the  fane  na- 
ture with  folution  of  fctcharum 
fatumty  and  is  analogous  to  the 
Vcgeto-mincral  Water*  of  Mr 
poulard.  It  is  only  ufed  .exter- 
nally, as  a  cofionetic  againft  cuta- 


neous eruptions,  rednefs,  inflaxxh 
mation,  &c. 

AQUA  zmci  VITRIOLATI 

^  CqM  CAMPHORA. 

Lond, 

Water  of  vitriolated  Zinc  witb  Cam* 

pbor. 

Take  of 

Vitridated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Camphorated    fpirit,    half    an 
ounce  by  meafure ; 
'    Boiling  water,  two  pints. 
Mix,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  an  improved  method  of 
forming  the  Aqm  vitrioUca  cam' 
pborata  b£  the  former  editions  of 
the  London  pharmacopceia.  It  is 
ufed  externally  as  a  lotion  for 
fome  ulcers,  particularly  thofe  in 
which  it  is  neccflary  to  rcftrain  a 
great  diicharge.  It  is  alfo  not 
unfrequently  employed  as  a  colly* 
rium  in  fome  cafes  of  ophtbalmiat 
where  a  large  difcbarge  of  watery 
fluid  takes  place  from  the  eyes 
with  but  lit^e  infiammation ;  but 
when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  this 
tender  organ,  it  ought  firft,  at  leaft. 
tfi  be  diluted  by -the  addition  of 
jQore  water. 

AQUA    ZINCI    VITRIOLA- 
Ti,  yulgo  AQUA  VITRIO- 
UCA. 
£din. 
Vitriolated  water  ofZinc^  common^ 
ly  called  Fitriclic  Water. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  fixteen  grkins} 

Water,  eight  ounces  ;      . 

Diluted   vitriolic    acid»  fiztecn 
drops. 
Diflblve  the  vitriolated  zioc  in  the   • 
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water,  and  then  adding  the  acid, 
ftrain  through  paper. 

WBjtu  die  eyes  are  watery  or 
inflamed,  this  folution  of  ritriolated 
zinc  is  a  very  ofeful  application : 


the  (lighter  inflammati^s  will  fre- 
quently yield  to  this  niedicine« 
without  any  other  affiftance  :  in 
the  more  violctit  onest  Tenefedioa 
and  cathartics  are  to  be  premifcd 
to  its  uft/ 
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E  MP  L  ji  S  ItR  ji. 


PLASTERS. 


PLASTERS  are  compofed  chiefly 
of  oily  and  undtuous  fub- 
ftances,  united  with  powders  into 
fuch  a  confiftence,  that  the  com- 
pound may  remain  firm  in  the  cold 
without  (licking  to-  the  fingers  ; 
that  it  may  be  foft  and  pliable  m  a 
low  degree  of  heat,  and  that  by 
the  warmth  of  the  human  body  it 
be  fo  tenacious  as  readily  to  ad- 
here both  to  the  part  on  which  it 
is  applied,  and  to  the  fubftance  on 
which  it  is  fpread. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference 
in  the  confiftence  of  plafters,  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  they  are 
to  b,e  applied  to^  Thus,  fuch  as 
are  intended  for  the  breaft  and 
ftomach  fhould  be  very  foft  and 
yielding ;  while,  thofe  dcfigncd 
for  the  limbs  are  made  firmer  and 
more  adhefive.  An  ounce  of  ex- 
preffed  oil,  an  ounce  of  ycUow 
wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of  any  pro- 
per powder,  will  make  a  plafter 
of  the  firfl  confiftence  ;  for  a  hard 
one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax,  and 
half  an  ounce  more  of  powder 


may  bi  added.  Plafters  may  like- 
wife  be  made  of  refins,  gammy 
refins,  &c  .without  wax,  eTpectally 
in  extenapYaneous  prefcription : 
for  officinaU  thefe  compoduons 
are  lefs  propci.as  they  foon  grow 
too  foft  in  keepi^^,  and  fall  flat  in 
a  warm  air. 

It  has  been  fupp^cd,  that  pbu 
ft^rs  might  be  iiiiprefnated  widi 
the  fpecific  virtues  of  di^^rent  ve- 
getables,   by    boding    tb.    recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  en^loyed 
for  the  compofition  of  the  pnfter. 
The  codion  was  continued  till»|^e 
herb  was  almoft  crifp,  witli'ca^ 
td  prevent  the  matter  from  con- 
trading    a    black    colour :    after 
which  the  liquid  wa^  flratned  off» 
and  fet  on  the  fire  again,  ttU  all^ 
the  aqueous  moidure  had  exhaled. 
We  have  already  obferved,-  that 
this  treatment  does  not  communi- 
cate to  the  oils  any  very  valuable 
qualities,  even  relative  to  their  ofe 
in  a  fluid  ftate  ;   much  lefs  can 
plafters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  re- 
ceive 
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ceiTe  any  conGdcrable  efficacy  from 
the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils» 
unite  with  them  into  a  plafter  of 
an  excellent  confidence,  and  which 
makes  a  proper  bafis  for  feveral 
other  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compofi- 
tionSy  a  quantity  of  water  mu(t  be 
added,  to  prevent  the  plailcr  from 
burning  and  growing  black.  Such 
water  as  it  may  be  neceil'ary  to 
add  during  the  boiling,  muil  be 
^  previoufly  made  hot ;  for  cold  li- 
quor would  not  only  prolong  the 
procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the 
matter  to  explode,  and  be  thrown 
about  with  violence,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  operator :  this  acci' 
dent  will  equally  happen  on  the  ad- 
dition of  hot-water,  if  the  plafter 
be  extremely  hot. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI 
CUM  HYDRARGYRO. 

Lond. 

Ammoniacum  Plajiir^  wih  ^Achfil- 

ver, 

.  Take  of 

Strained      ammoniacum,      one 
pound  ; 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  oun- 
ces ;  ^ 

Sulphurated  oil,  one  drachm,  or 
what  is  fufHcient. 
Rub  the  quickfilver  wit{i  the  ful- 

phurated  oil,  until  the  globules 

difappear ;  then  add,  by  a  little, 

at  a  time,  the  melted  ammonia- 

cum,  and  mix  them. 

This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
mercuirial  plaftcr.  The  ammo* 
niacum,  in  general,  affords  a  good 
bads  for  the  application  of  the  mer- 
cury. In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is 
not  fufficiently  adhefive ;  but  this 
inconvenience  m^y  be  remedied  by 


the  addition  of  a  fmaU  quantity  of 
turpentine. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARI- 
DIS. 

Lond» 
Plajler  of  Spant/b  Flies. 

Take  of 

Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  one 
pound  ; 

Wax  plafter,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared    hogs'    lard,     half   a 
pound* 
Having  melted  the  plafter  and  lard, 

fprinkle  in  the  flies,  reduced  to  a 

very  fine  powder  J  a  little  before  , 

they  coagulate. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARI- 
DUM,    vulgo    VESICATO- 
RIUM. 

•     Ediu.    • 

Plafter.  of  Spanijb  FHes^  commonlf 

called  Blijhring  Plajier. 

Take  of 
Mutton  fuer. 
Yellow  wax, 
White  refin, 
Spani(h  flies,  each  equal  weights. 

Beat  the  Spanifh  flies  into  a  fine- 
powder,  and  add  .them  to  the 
other  ingredicnl?s,  previoufly 
melted,  and  removed  from  the 
fire. 

Both  thefe  formulx  arc  very 
well  fuited  to  excite  blifters  ;  for 
both  are  of  ar  proper  confidence, 
and  fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,, 
which  are  here  the  only  rcquifites. 
Cantharides  of  good  quality,  duly 
applied  to  the  (kin,  never  fail  of 
producing  blifters.  When,  there- 
fore, the  defired  effe^  does  not 
take  place,  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  flies,  either  being  faulty,  at 
firft,  or  having  their  activity  after-* 

wards 
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wards  deftroyed  by  fome  acciden^ 
tal  circutnftance;  foch  as  too  great 
heatNin  forming,  or  in  fpreading 
the  plafter.  When  due  attentkm  is 
paid  to  thefe  particulars,  the  (imple 
coropofitions,  now  introduced,  an- 
swer the  purpofe  better  than  thofe 
compound  plafters  with  muftard- 
leed,  black  pepper,  vinegar,  verdi- 
gris, &c.,  which  had  ^rmerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopceias.  It  is 
not,  however,  improbable,  that  the 
pain  of  bltft^ring-plafters  might  be 
confiderably  diminilhed  by  the  ad- 
dttion  of  a  portion  of  opium,  with- 
out preventing  the  good  effisds  o- 
therwife  to  be  derived  from  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  CERiE 

COMPOSITUM. 

Loiui. 

Compound  WaK-piqften 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

Prepared  mutton  fuet,  of  each 
three  pounds ; 

Yellow  redn,  one  pound. 
Mielt  them  together,  and  Araip  the 

mixture  while  it  is  fluid. 

EMPLASTRUM  SIMPLEX,  five 
EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM, 
Edin*  , 

Simple  or  Wax  PLfier, 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Mutton  fuet. 

White  refin,  each  two  parts. 
Melt  them  together  into  a^plafter. 

Tbi  s  plafter  had  formerly  ^he  title 
of  Emplaflrum  attrabenif  and  was 
chiefly  employed  as  a  dreffiug  after 
blifters,  to  fupport  fome  difcharge ; 
and  is  a  very  well  contrived  plafter 
for  that  purpofe.  Sometimes  how- 
ever it  irritates  too  much  on  ac« 
count   of  the  redn;   and  hencci 


when  deiigned  only  for  drefiint 
blifters,  the  refln  ought  to  be  entire- 
ly omitted,  unlefs  where  a  continu- 
ance of  the  pain  and  irritation,  ex- 
cited by  the  veflcatory,  is  required* 
Indeed  plafters  of  any  kind  are  aoC 
very  proper  for  dreffing  blifterse 
their  confiftence  makes  them  fit  ttn- 
eafy,  and  their  adh^fiveneik  renders 
the  taking  U^em  off  painfiiL  Ce- 
rates, which  are  fofter  and  left  ad- 
helive,  appear  much  moredigibie: 
the  Ceratum  fptrtnahs  ati  will  ferve 
for  general  ufe  ;  and  for  fome  par- 
ticular purpofes,  the  Ctratum  rejm€ 
fiava  may  be  applied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CUMINI. 
Lond. 
Ctmmitt  fhfiir.  - 

Take  of 

Cummin  feeds^ 

Caraway  feeds. 

Bay-berries,  of  each  three  oun- 
ces; 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  i 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  pitch  and  wax  together^ 

and  mix  vnth  them  the  reft  of  tht 

ingredients,  powdered,jAd  oudce 

a  plafter. 

This  plafter  ftands  recammend- 
cd  as  a  moderately  warm'  diftn- 
tient ;  and  is  dire&d  by  fonie  to 
be  applied  to  the  hypogaftric  re«^ 
gion,  for  ftrengtbening  tfae.'nlee- 
ra,  and  expelling  flatuleiicies  i  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  doobt,  whe- 
ther it  derives  any  virtue,  either 
from  the  article  from  wl^ich  it  is 
named,  or  from  the  caraway  feeds 
or  bayrberries  which  enter  its  com* 
pofition. 
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SMPLASTRUM    ASAFOSTI- 
I>M,  vulgo  EMPLASTRUM 
ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
Ed'm.   • 
Pkfler  of  A/tfcttida^    connnonly 
called  Aniib^tric  Fhjler. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter^ 

A&fesnda»   ftrained,  ^aeh  two 
parts  ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Strained   galbanum,   eaeh   otie 
part. 
M'lK.  them  melted  with  a  gentle 

heat  and  make  them  into  a  pla- 

ftcr. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  the 
nynbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes ;  and 
ibmetiraes  with  good  effed;  bnt 
pcobablj  more  from  its  effe^,  as 
giving  an  additional  degree' of  heat 

*.  to  the  part,  than  from  any  in- 
fluence derived  from  the  fetid 
gams.     It  has   indeed  been    alle- 

'  ged,  that,  from  the  application  of 
this  plafter  to  the  abdomen,  the 
tafte  of  afafatida  can  be  diftin^tly 
perceived  in  the  month ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  iomt  ab- 
ferption  of  its  .  a£live  parts  may 
take  place  by  the  lymphatic  veiTels 
cf  die  furface  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
ixmtf  tbe  afafoetida  thns  applied 
mttft  conftantly,  in  fome  degree, 
a&  on  the  nervM  of  the  nofe.  But, 
in  both  thefe  ways,  its  mfluence 
can  be  inconilderable  only  $  and 
mach  more  efftd  may  be  obtained 
frbn  a  very  fm^  quantity  taken 
|iitexpa}ly. 


'  EMPLASTRUM  LADANI 
COMPOSITUM. 

Lottd. 
Compound  Ladanum  Tla/ler. 

Take  of 

Ladanum,  three  ounces ; 
Frankincenfei  one  ounce  ; 
Cinnamon,  powdered, 
Expreffed  oil  of  mace,  of  each 

half  an  o^nce ; 
E/Tential    oil    of    mint,    one 
drachm. 

To  the  melted  frankincenfe,  add 
firft  the  ladanum,  foftened  by 
heat ;  then  the  oil  of  mace. 
Mix  thefe  afterwards  with  the 
cinnamon  and  oil  of  mint,  and 
beat  them  together,  in  a  warm 
mortar,  into  a  plafter.  Let  it  be 
kept  in  a  clofe  veifeL 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a 
very  elegant  ftomach  plafter.  It 
is  contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafily  made 
dccafionally,  (for  thefe  kinds  of 
compofitions,  on  account  of  their 
volatile  ingredients,  are  not  iH-for 
keeping"),  and  to  be  but  moderate- 
ly adhefive,  fo  as  not  to  offend  the 
fkin,  and  that  it  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty \t  frequently  renewed ; 
which  thefe  forts  of  applications, 
in  order  to  their  producing 
any  confiderable  effeft,  require  to 

be.  I 

1 

EMPLASTRUM    LITHAR- 
GYRI. 

Land, 
Litharge  Flqfler. 

Take  of 
Litharge,  in  very  fine  powder^ 

five  pounds  \ 
Olive  oil,  a  gallon  s 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  with 'a  flow  fire,  con- 
ftantly fttrring  until  the  oil  and 
litharge  unite^  and  have  the  con- 
jdftenpe 
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fiftcnce  of  a  plaften  It  will 
be  proper  to  add  more  boiling 
water,  if  the  water  that  was  firft 
added  be  nearly  confumed^  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  procefs. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHARGY- 
RI,    vclgo     EMPLASTRUM 
COMMUNE. 

Edin. 

Utharge  Pla/ier^  conimpnly  called 

Common  Fhfitr^ 

Take  of 

Litharge,  one  part ;  ' 

Oil  olive,  two  parts. 
Boil  them,  adding  water,  and  con- 

ftantly  ftirring  the  mixture  till 

the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed 

into  a  plader. 

The  heat  in  thefe  procefles 
fcould  be  gentle,  ajid  the  matter 
•  kept  conftantly  ftirring,  otherwife 
it  fwells  np,  and  is  apt  to  run  over 
the  veffel.  If  the  compofition 
prove  difcoloured,  the  addition  of 
a  little  white  lead  and  oil  will  im- 
prove the  colour.  s^ 
Thefe  plafters,  which  have  long 
been  known  under  the  name  of  Di- 
€chyhn^  arc  the  common  applica- 
tion in  excoriations  of  the  fkin, 
flight  flefh  wounds,  and  the  like. 
They  keep  the  part  foft,  and  fome- 
what  warm,  and  defend  it  from 
the  air,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
expefted  in  thefe  cafes  from  any 
plafter.  Some  of  our  induftrious 
medic  ine-makers  have  thought 
thefe  purppfes ,  might  be  anfwered 
by  a  cheaper  compofitior^  and  ac- 
cordingly have  added  a  large  quan- 
tity of  common  whiting  and  hogs- 
lard  1  this,  however,  is  by  no' 
means  allowable,  not  only  as  it 
does  not  flick  fo  well,  but  like- 
wife  as  the  lard  is  apt  to  grow 
Tancid   and    acrimonious.       The 


counterfeit  is  diftinguifliable  by  the 
eye. 

EMPLASTRUM       LITH  AR- 
GYRI  COMPOSITUM. 

Lend, 
Compound  Litharge  Flqflerm 

Take  of 

Litharge  plainer,  three  pounds; 
Strained  galbanum,  eight  oun- 
ces; 
Turpentine,  ten  drachms  ;    ' 
Frankincenfe,  three  ounces. 

The  galbanum  and  turpentine  be- 
ing' melted  with  a  flow  iire^  mix 
•  with  them  the  powdered  frank- 
incenfe, and  afterwards  the  li- 
tharge-plafter  melted  with  a 
very  {low  fire,  and  make  a  ph- 
fler. 

EMPLASTRUM    GUMMOr 
SUM. 

Edin, 
Gum  Plafter. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plafter,  eight  parts; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  ftrarned, 

Srained  galbanum. 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part.  ^ 
Melt  them  together,    aud    make 

them  into  a  plafter. 

•  Both  thefe 'pi after »  are  t^fed  as 
digeftives  and  fuppuratives  ;  parti- 
cularly in  abfceffes,  after  a  part  of 
the  matter  has  been  maturated 
and  difcharged,  for  fuppu^ting  or 
difcufting  tlie  remaining  hard 
part ;  but  it  is  very  doubthil  whe- 
ther they  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  gums  entering  their  coin* 
pofition. 
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EMPLASTRUM  LITHAR- 
GYRI  CUM  HYDRAR- 
GYRO. 

Lond, 

Litharge  p/rtjter  with  ^ickfilver. 

Take  of 

Litharge  plader,  one  pound  ; 
Purified  quickfilver,  three  oun- 
ces; 
Sulphurated  oil,  one  drachnit  or 
what  is  fufiicient. 
Make  the  plafter  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  ammoniacum  plafter 
^th  qnickfilver. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRAR- 
GYRI,  vulgo  CCERULEUM. 
Edin. 

^ichfiher  or  mercurial phJlcr;com' 
monif  called  blueplafler. 

Take  of   ^ 
Olive  oil. 

White  rcfin,  each  one  part ; 
Quickfilver,  three  parts  ; 
Litharge  plafter,  fix  parts. 

Melt  the  oil  and  refin  together, 
and  ^hen  this  mixture  is  cold, 
let  the  quickfilvcr  be  rubbed 
with  it  till  the  globules  difap- 
p;ar  5  then  add  hj  degrees  the 
litharge  plafter,  melted,  and  let 
the   whole   be  accurately  'mis* 

Thssx  mercurial  plafters.  are 
confidered  as  powerful  refolvents 
and  difcutients,  ading  with  much 
greater  certainty  for  thefe  inten- 
tions than  any  compofitjon  of  ve- 
getable fubftances  alone ;  the 
mercury  exerting  itfelf  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  and  being  fome- 
times  introduced  into  the  habit  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  aftedt  the 
mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and 
limbs  from  a  venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tophi}  and  beginning  indurations 


.  of  the  glands,  are  £ud  fometimes 
to  yield  to  them. 

EMPLASTRUM        LITHAR- 

GYRI  CUM   RESINA.   ' 

Lond. 

Litharge  plqfltr  with  Rejin, 

Take  of    ^  . 

Litharge  plafter,  three  pounds ; 

Yellow  refin,  half  a  pound. 
To  the  litharge    plafter,    melted 

with  a  very  flpw  fire,  add  the 

powdered  refin;  mix  tLem  well, 

and  make  a  plafter. 

EMPLASTRUM         RESINO- 
SUM,  vulgo  EMPLASTRUM-* 
ADHiESIVUM. 
Edfft. 

Rejinoux  plafttr^  commonly  called 
Sticking  Plafter. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  fi^t  parts  ; 

White  refin,  one  part. 
Melt  them  together  and  make  a 

plafter. 

These  plafters  are  chiefly  ufed 
as  adhefives  for  keeping  on  other, 
dreftlngs,  &c» 

EMPLASTRUM   PICIS  BUR- 
GUNDICiE  COMPOSI. 

TUM. 

Lond* 

Compound  Burgundy  Fitch  Plafter* 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  \ 

Ladanum,  one  pound  \ 

Yellow  rcfin, 

Yellow  war,  of  each  four  oun- 
ces; 

Exprefted    oil    of    mace,    Que 
ounce. 
To    the    pitch,  refin,    and    war, 

melted  together,  add  firft  the 
4  B  ladanum. 
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ladanuiiii   a(nd  ijicn    the   oil   of 
mace* ' 

This  piafter  was  at  one  time 
much  celebrated  under  the  title  of 
Effiphjirum  cephalkumj  the  name 
which  it  formerly  held  in  our 
pharmacopGeias.  It  was  applied 
in  weakness  or  pains  of  the  head, 
to  the'  temples,  forehead,  &c.  and 
fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet. 
Schulze  relates,  tliat  an  inveterate 
rheumatifm  in  the  temples,  which 
at  times  extended  to  the  teeth,  and 
occafioned  intolerable  pain,  was 
completely  cured  in  two  days  by 
a  plaftefr  of  this  kind  (with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  opium)  applied  to 
the  part,  after  many  other  remedies 
had  been  tried  in  Vain.  He  adds, 
that  a  large  quantity  of  liquid 
matter  exuded  under  the  plafter 
in  drops,  which  were  fo  acrid  as  to 
corrode  the  cuticle  :  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  this  was  much  niore 
the  eflFeft  of  the  Burgundy  pitch 
than  of  any  other  p^rt  of  the  com* 
portion ;  for,  when  applied  to 
very  teqder  (kin,  it  often  produces 
even  vefication,  and  in  mofl  in- 
Itanccs  opierate^  as  a  rubefacient 
pr  emplaftrum  calidum  :  and.as  far 
as  it  has  .any  good  e£feA  b  head- 
ach,  it  is  probable  that  its  influence 
ts  to  be  explained  on  this  ground. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS. 

Soap  Plrjicr. 

Take  of 

Soap,  half  a  pound  ; 

Litharge  plafier,  three  pounds. 
Mix  the'  foap  with  the  melted  li- 

tliarge  plader,  and  boil  tl^em  to 

fbe  thicknefs  of  a  plafter. 


EMPLASTRUM   SAPONA- 

CEU&t 

E£n. 

Sabor^fecus  P/f^er. 

Take  of 
*  Litharge  plafter,  four  parti ; 

Gum  plafter,  two  parts  ; 

Caftile  foap,  fcraped,  one  part. 
To  the  plafters,  melted  tc^etber, 

add  the  foap ;   then  boil  for  a 

little,  fo  as  to  form  a  plafter. 

Th^8£  plafters  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  derive  a  refolvcoc  power 
from  the  foap  ;  and  in  the  laft,  the 
addition  of  the  gums  is  fuppofed 
to  promote  the  refolvcnt  virtue  of 
the  foap  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  doubt,  whether  they  derive 
any  material  advantage  from  either 
addition. 

EMPLASTRUM      THURIS 

COMPOSITUM. 

Loud. 

Compound  Frankincenfe  Plqfter. 

Take  of 

Frankincenfe,  half  a  pound ; 

Dragon's  blood,  three  ounces ; 

Litharge  plaller,  two  pounds. 
To  the  melted  litharge  plafter  add 

the  red,  powddred. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  in  the 
I^ondon  Pharmacopoeia  the  tide 
of  Emplaflrum  roBoramSf  and  b  a 
reformation  of  the  complicated 
and  injudicious  compofition  de- 
fcribed  in  former  pharmacopoKiai, 
under  the  title  of  Brnplafirum  §J 
berniavu  Though  far  the  moft 
elegant  aifd  fimple,  it  is  as  efiec* 
tual  fdr  that  purpofe  at  any  of  the 
medicines  of  this  kind.  If  coo- 
ftantly  worn  with  a  proper  bend- 
age,  it  will,  m  children^  frequent- 
ly do  fervice;  tliough,  perhapi, 
no^  fo  much  from  any  ftrengthen- 
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ing  qoalitj  of  the  ingfediddfd^  Us 
from  its  being  a  fofc»  ciofe»  and  ad» 
hefive  covering.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  that'piafters  compofed  of 
ftjptit  medicines  conftringe  and 
ftrengthen  the  part  to  whidh  they 
are  applied,  but  on  no  reryjuft 
foundation ;  for  plafters  in  general 
relax  rather  than  aftringe,  the  Uric- 
tuotts  ingredients  neceiiar f  in  their 
compofition  counteraAing  add  de<( 
ftroying  the  eflFe^  of  the  otherf. 

EMPLASTRUM      LITHAR. 
GYRI  COMPOSITUM,  vul- 
go  EMPLASTRUM  ROj^O. 
\  RANS. 
Edin. 
Compound  IMharge  PIq/lery  common- 
ly called  Strengtbeuing  Fiqfleri 

Take  of 
Litharge   plafter^    twenty -four 

parts; 
White  refin,  fix  parts  \ 
Yellow  wax, 

Oil  olive,  each  three  parts ; 
Burnt   vitriolaced    iron,    eight 
parts. 

Grind  the  colcothar  with  the  oil, 
and  then  add  it  to  the  other  in- 
gredients previoufly  tnelted^ 

This  plafter  is  laid  ro^nd  the 
lips  of  wounds  and  ulcets  6rer  the 
other  dreflings,  for  defending  them 
from  inflammation  and  a  fluxion 
of  humours ;  whith,  however^  a4 
Mr  Sharp  very  juftly  obfenres,  pla- 
fters, on  account  of  their  eonfift- 
tnce^  tend  rather  to  bring  on  than 
to  prevent.  It  is  alfo  ufed  m  weak- 
sMfi*es  of  the  large  mufeles,  z^oi 
llie  loins;  and  its  effects feem  to 
proceed  from  the  artificial  mecha^ 
nical  fupport  given  to  the  part^ 
which  may  alfo  be  done  by  any 
other  plafter  that  adheres  wit)^  e- 
qual  firmnef^ 


EMPLASTRUM  D£  BELLA- 

DONA. 

Bnm* 

Deadly  Nigbt/hade  Plqflir. 

l*ake  of 

The  juiee  of  the  receUt  herb  of 
belladona, 

Linfeed  oil,  each  nine  ounces  ; 

Yellow  wax,  fix  ounces ; 

Venice  turpentine,  fix  drachms ; 

t'owder  of  the  herb  of  bellado>- 
na,  two  ounces. 
Let  them  be  formed  into  a  plafter 

accotdihg  \d  art. 

I'rbrb  can  be  no  doubtt  that 
the  belladona,  externally  applied, 
has  a  ve^y  powerful  influence*  both 
on  the  nerves  and  blood-vefTels  of 
the  part ;  and  thus  it  has  very 
eonfiderable  eflPed  both  on  the  cir- 
culation  and  ft  ate  of  fenfibility  of 
the  part ;  and  when  applied  undef 
the  form  of  this  plafter,  efpecially 
in  a£PeAions  of  the  mammae  and 
fcrotum,  it  has  been  faid  to  have 
very  powerful  influence  in  allevia- 
ting pain,  in  dtfcufling  tumors,  and 
in  promoting  a  favourable  fuppu- 
ration. 

EMPLASTRUM  AD  CLAVOS 

PEDUM. 

Dan. 

Corn  Plafter. 

taki  of 

Galbanum,  diflblved  in  viiiegar» 
and    again    infpiflated,    one 
ounce; 
Piteh,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Diachylon}  or  common  plafter^ 
two  dradims. 
Let  them  be  melted  together;  and 
then  mix  with  them, 
Verdegris^  powdered, 
Sal  ammoniac^  each  one  fcru- 
pie; 
Aad  make  them  into  a  plafter. 

®» 
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Of  this  plafter,  as  well  as  the 
former^  we  can  fay  nothing  from 
our  own  experience.  It  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  removal  of  corns, 
and  for  alleviating  the  pain  which 
they  occadon ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  may  fometimes 
have  a  good  efifedt  from  the  cor- 
rofive  articles  which  it  contains  : 
but  in  other  cafes  from  this  very 
circumftancey  it  may  tend  to  ag- 
gravate the  pain,  particularly  in 
the  firft  inftance. 

EMPLASTRUM  E   CONIO. 

Suec, 
Hemiock  Plajler. 

Take  of 
Yellow  wax,  half  a  pound ; 
Oil  olivci  four  ounces  ; 
Gum    ammoniacum,    half    an 
ounce. 
After  they  are  melted  together, 
mix  with  them. 

Powdered  herb  of  hemlock,  half 
a  pound. 

This  correfponds  very  nearly 
with  the  Emplaftrum  de  cicuu 
cum  ammoniaco,  which  had  for* 
xnerly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
powerful  cooler  and  difcutient,  and 
to  be  particularly  ferviceable  a- 
gainft  fwellings  of  the  fpleen  and 
diftentions  of  the  hypochondria. 
For  fome  time  pad,  it  has  been 
among  us  entirely  negledled ;  but 
the  high  refolvent  power  Dr  Stoerk 
has  difcovered  in  hemlock,  and 
''  which  he  found  it  to  exert  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  forms,  entitle  it 
to  further  trials.  The  plafter  ap- 
pears very  well  contrived,  and  the 
additional  ingredients  well  chofen 
for  affifting  the  efficacy  of  the  hem- 
lock. 


EMPLASTRUM  CORROSI- 

VUM. 

Gen. 

Ccrrojht  iPlqfier* 

Take  of 
Cotrofive    fublimate    mcrcaryt 

half  a  drachm ; 
Hogs-lard,  half  an  ounce') 
Yellow  wax,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe 
hydrargyrus  muriates  here  em- 
ployed is  a  very  powerful  corro- 
five  ;  and  there  may  be  foxtie  cafes 
in  which  it  is  preferabli^  to  other 
articles  of  the  tribe  of  cauftics: 
But  this  would  feem  to  be  a  very 
uneconomical  mode  of  applyi^  it, 
as  but  a  very  fmall  portion  <of  what 
enters  the  plafter  can  ad  $  and 
even  that  portion  mud  have  its 
adlion  much  reftrained  by  the  unc- 
tuous matters  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined.' 

EMPLASTRUM     E     FCENU- 
GRJECO,    vulgo  DE  MUCL 
LAGINIBUS. 

(jrfff, 

Plafier  «/  Fonugnekt  or  of  MmcUo' 
ges. 

Take  of 
Fcenugreek  feed,  two  ounces ; 
Lideed  oil,  warm,  half  a  pound. 
Infufe  them  according  to  art,  knd 

ftrain.     Then, 
Take  of 
Yellow  wax,  two  pounds  and  a 

half; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ftrained,  Gx 

ounces ; 
Turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  ammoniacum  with 
the  turpentine,  and  by  degrees 
add  the  oil  and  wax  melted  in 
another  veflel,  fo  as  to  form  a 
plafter. 
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Tms  plaftcr  had  formerly  a 
place  in  oar  pharmacopoeias,  but 
was  rejected;  and  although  ftill 
h«ld  in  efteem  by  ibme,  it  is  pro- 
bably of  no  great  value ;  at  leaft» 
it  would  feem  to  derive  but  little 
either  from  tlje  focnngreek  feed, 
with  which  it  is  now  made,  or 
from  the  oil  and  mucilages  which 
formerly  entered  its  compoiition. 

EMPLASTRUM     EX     HYO- 
SCYAMO. 

Su<c, 
Henbane  Plafier, 

This  is  direAed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  em- 
plaftrum  e  conio,  or  hemlock 
plafter. 

From  the  well  known  fedative 
power  of  this  plant,  as  affeding 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  we  might  rc«i- 
fonabiy  conclude  that  good  effe^s 
may  be  obtained  from  it  when  u- 
fed  under  the  form  of  plader  ; .  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  with  ad- 
vantage employed  in  this  manner, 
for  allaying  pain  and  refolving 
fwelling,  in  cafes  of  fcirrhus  and 
cancer. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICEUM. 

Rof. 

Pitch  Plajfer. 

Take  of 

White  refin,  fix  ounces  ; 
8hip  pitdi,  feven  ounces  ; 
Yellow  waX|  five  ounces. 


MeU  them,  and  form  them  into  a 
plafter* 

Pitch,  applied  externally,  has 
been  fuppofed  to  adt^  on  two  prin- 
ciples, by  its  warmth  and  by  its 
adheftve  quality.     In  the  former 
way  it  may  have  fome  eflFeia  ;  but 
it  has  much  more  influence  in  the 
Jatter;    and    particularly    it    has 
thus  ht€a  found  to  produce  a  cure 
in  cafes  of  tinea  capitis.     When 
a  pitch  plafter  is  applied  to  the  af- 
feded  part  of  the  hairy  fcalp,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  a  few 
days,  it  becomes  fo  attached  to  the 
parts,  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  bringing  with  it  the  bulbs 
of  the  hair  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
feated  ;  and  by  this  means  a  radical 
cure  is  obtained,  after  every  other 
remedy   has   been   tried   in   vain- 
The  cure,  however,  is  a  painful  one, 
and  not  without  danger :    for,  in 
fom^inftances,  inflammations  of  an 
alarming  nature  have  been  excited 
by  the  injury   thus   done   to  jthc 
parts.     Hence  this  mode  of  cure 
is  rarely  had  recourfe  to  till  others 
have  been    tried    without  efiedz 
aad  when  it  is  employed,  if  the 
difeafe  be  extenfive,  prlident  prac- 
titioners direct  its  application  only 
to  a  fraall  portion  of  the  fcalp  at  a 
time,  and  after  one  part  is  fully 
cored,  by  application  to  anotlier 
in  fucceffion,  the  affedlion  may  be 
foon  completely  overcome.     With 
this  intention,  it  is  moft  common 
to  employ  the   pitch  in  its  pure 
ftate  ;  but  the  plafter  here  direiSed, 
while  it  is  no  lefs  adhefive,  is  more 
manageable  and  flexible. 
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UNGUENtA    EH  LINtMtNTA. 


ointme'nts  and  liniments. 


OIlrt'MENTS  and  lintmetits 
differ  from  platters  little  o- 
therwife  than  in  confiftenqe.  Any 
of  the  officinal  plafters»  diluted 
with  fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it 
to  the  thicknefs  of  ftiff  honey, 
forms  an  ointment  :  by  farther 
increafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a 
liniment. 

In  making  tbefe  preparations, 
the  Edinbur^  College  diredt,  that 
fat  and  rednous  fubftances  are  to 
be  melted  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then 
to  be  conftantly  ftirred,  fprinkling 
.  in  at  the  fame  time  the  dry  in- 
gredients, if  any  fuch  are  ordered, 
in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder, 
till  the  mixture  on  diminilhing  the 
iieat  becomes  ftiff. 


UNGUENTUM    ADIPIS 

SUILLiE. 

Lond, 

Ointment  ofHogz^lard. 


until  thqr  be  mixed ;  then  mek 
the  mixture  with  a  flow  fire, 
and  fet  it  apart  that  the  vrater 
may  fubfide  ;  after  which  pour 
off  the  lard  from  the  water,  con- 
ftantly ftirring  until  it  be 
cold. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  Lon* 
don  pharmacopoeia,  this  was  ftylcd 
Vnguentum  fimpicx^  the  name  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  College  to  the 
following. 
* 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

Edin. 

Simple  Ointment* 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  five  parts  \ 
White  Wax,  two  parts* 


Take  of 

Prepared      hogs 
pounds ; 

Rofe  water,  three  ounces. 
Beat  theilard  with  ihe  toIc  water 


Both  thefe  ointmenti  may  be 
ofed  for  fofcening  the  fkio  and 
healing  chaps.  The  laft  is,  how* 
ever,  preferable,  on  account'  of  its 
lard,  two  being  of  one  uniform  confiftence. 
For  the  fame  reafon  it  ts  alfo  to  be 
preferred  as  the  bafis  of  other  more 
compounded  ointments. 

UNGUEN- 
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UNGUENTUM  -ERUGINIS. 

Ointmgnt  of  Ferdegrit* 

Take  of 

Hefinous       ointmenty      fifteen 

parts ; 
Verdegris,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  ufed  for  clean- 
fing  fores*  and  keeping  down  fun- 
gous fleih.  Where  ulcers  con- 
tinue to  run  from  a  weaknefs  in 
Cfae  veflels  of  the  part»  the  tonic 
powers  of  copper  promife  conCider- 
able  advantage. 

It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  with 
advantage  in  cafes  of  ophthalmia, 
depending  on  fcrofula,  where  the 
palpebne  are  principally  a£Feded ; 
but  when  it  is  to  be  thus  applied^ 
it  is  in  general  requifite  ibat  it 
(hould  be  fomewhat  weakened  by 
the  addition .  of  a  proportion  of 
fimple  ointment  of  hogs  -  lard. 
An  ointment  fimilar  to  the  above* 
and  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  fueh 
inftance&  of  ophthalmia,  has  long 
fold  under  the  name  of  Smeilon^t 
tye-falve. 

UNGUENTUM  CALCIS  HY- 

DRARGYRI  ALB^E. 

Land, 

Ointment  of  the  white  calx  of  ^ick- 

fUver* 

Take  of 

The  white  calx  of  quickfilver> 

cue  drachm ; 
Ointment  of   hogs  •  lard*    one 
ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix*  tmd  make  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercu- 
rial ointment*  and  frequently  ufed 
in  the  cure  of  obftinate  and  cuta- 
neous affections.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment of  the  Unguentum  e  mtrcurto 
prhifitato  of  the  I^ft  luondon  pl^af* 


macopoeia  ;   the  precipitated  fol 
phur  being  thrown  out  of  the  com- 
podtion*  and  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury increafed. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCL 

Editu     ' 
Ointment  ofZmc* 

Take  of 

Simple  liniment*  fix  parts  ; 
Flowers  of  zinc*  one  part.    .. 

This  ointment  is  ehiefiy  ufed  in 
affiedions  of  the  eye*  particidarly 
in  thofe  cafes  where. rednefs  arifes 
raiher  from  relaxation  than  fronoi 
adive  inflammation. 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHARI- 
DIS. 

Lond, 
Ointment  of  Spani/b  Flies. 

Take  of 

Spanilh    flies*    powderedi    two 

ounces ; 
Diftilled  water*  eight  ounces ; 
Ointment  of  yellow  reiin*  eight 
ounces.  ^ 

Boil  the  water  wjth  the  Spanifii 
flies  to  one-half*  and  ftrain.  To 
the  drained  liquor  add  the  oint- 
ment of  yellow  rcfin.  Evapo^ 
rate  this>mixture  in  a  water-bath* 
faturated  with  fea-falt*  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  ointment.  ' 

UNGUENTUM  INFUSI  CAN- 
THARIDUM*^   vulgo      UN- 
GUENTUM      EPISPASTI- 
CUM  MITIUS, 
Edin* 

Ointment  of  Infufion  of  Cantharidett 
commonly  called  Aiild  Epifp^fUc: 
Ointment. 

Take  of 
Cantharides* 

Wbit^  y^fm, 
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Yellow  wax,  each  one  ounce ; 

Hogs-lard, 

Venice     turpentine,    each     two 

ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 
Infufe  the  cantharidis  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  vcfTel,  for  a  night  $ 
then  ftrongly  prcfs  out  and 
ftrain  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with 
ihe  lard  till  the  water  be  con- 
fumed  ;  then  add  thciefm,  wax, 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the 
whole  hito  an  ointment. 

These  ointments,  containing 
the  ibluble  parts  of  the  canthari- 
des,  uniformly  blended  with  the 
other  ingredients,  are  more  com- 
modious,  occafion  lefs  pain,  and 
are  no  lefs  effeAual  in  fome  cafes, 
than  the  compofition  with  the 
fly  in  fubftancc.  This,  however, 
does  not  uniformly  hold  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  College, 
with  propriety,  ftill  retain  an  oint- 
ment containing  the  flies  in  fub- 
fiance. 

UNGUENTUM  *    PULVERIS 
C  ANTHA  R IDUM,         vulgo 
UNGUENTUM  EPISPASTI- 
CUM  FORTIUS. 
Edin* 

Ointment  of  pcnuder  nf  Cantharideu 
commonly  called  Stronger  Epi^ 
fpfljlk  Ohttment. 

Take  of 

Rcfinous  olrument,  fevcn  parts  ; 
Powdered  cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  employed  in 
the  dreflings  for  bliflers,  intended 
to  be  made  perfi  tunl  as  they  are 
called,  or  to  be  kept  running  for 
a  confiderable  time,  which  in  many 
chronic,  and  fome  acute  cafes,  is 
of  great  fervicc.  Particular  care 
fliould  be  taken,  that  the  canthari- 
des  employed    in  tbcfe  compofi* 


tions  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  that  the  mixture  be 
made   as  equal   and    uniform  as 

^  poffible. 

UNGUENTUM  CERiE. 

Lend. 

IVax  Oiatmeni. 

Take  of 

White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Spermaceti,  threj  ounces ; 

Olive  oil,  on«  pint. 
Stir  them,  after  being  melted  with 

a  flow  fire,  conftantiy  and  brifk- 

ly,  until  cold. 

I'urs  ointment  had  formerly  the 
title  of  Unguetitum  album  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia.  It  difl*ers 
very  little  from  the  VngmtUym 
JimpUx  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma^ 
copceia,  and  in  nothing  from  the 
Vnguentum  fpennahs  ctti  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  excepting 
that,  in  this  ointment  the  propor- 
tion of  fpermaceti  i«  foroewhat  lefs. 
It  is  an  ufeful  cooling  ointment 
for  excoriations  and  other  frettngs 
of  the  (kin. 

UNGUENTUM  OERUSSiE 

ACETAT-ai. 

hond. 

Ointment  of  acetal^d  Cerufe* 

Take  of 

Acetated  cerufe,  two  drachms  \ 
White  wax,  two  ounces  j 
Olive  oil,  half  a  pint. 

Rub  the  acetated  cerufe,  previoufly 
powdered,  with  fome  part  of  the 
olive  oil ;  then  add  it  to  the 
wax,  melted  with  the  remaining 
oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it 
be  cold. 


UNGUEN. 
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UNGUENTUM      CERUSSLE 

ACETATiE,     vulgo     UN- 

GUENTUM        SATURNI. 

NUM. 

Edin. 

Ointmmit  of  acetated  cerufe^  com- 

snonly  csdled  Saturnine  Ointment. 

Take  of 

^  Simple  ointmenty  twenty  parts ; 
Accuted  cerufe^  one  part. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufe- 
ful  coolers  and  deficeatires  ;  much 
iuperior,  both  in  elegance  and  ef- 
ficacy, to  the  nutritum  or  triphar^ 
macum^  at  one  timey  very  much  ce- 
lebrated. 

UNGUENTUM       CERUSS^, 

.    vulgo    UNGUENTUM    AL- 

BUM. 

Edin. 

Oiutmept  of  Cerufe,  commonly  called 

While  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  five  parts  ; 
Cerufci  one  part. 

This  is  an  ufcful,  cooling,  e- 
moUient  ointment  of  great  fervice 
in  excoriations  and  other  fimilar 
frettings  of 'the  (kin.  The  ccrufe 
has  been  objected  to,  by  fome,  on 
a  fufpicion  that  it  might  produce 
^ome  ill  effefts,  when  applied,  as 
theie  unguents  frequently  are,  to 
the  tender  bodies  of  children  :  The 
fmalljiuantity  of  cerufe,  however, 
which  this  ointment  contains,  can- 
not produce  any  ill  efi'efls,  except 
the  ointment  be  applied  in  too 
large  quantities^ 


4C 


UNGUENTUM    ELEMI 

COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 

Compound  Ointment  of  Elemi. 

Take  of 

Elemi,  one  pound ; 
Turpentine,  ten  ounces  % 
Mutton    fuet,    prepared,    two 

pounds ; 
Olive-oil,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuct ;  and 
having  removed  it  from  the  fire, 
mix  it  immediately  with  the  tur- 
pentine and  oil ;  after  which 
ftrain  the  mixture. 

This  ointment,  formerly  kpown 
by  the  name  of  Linimentum  Araei^ 
has  long  been  ufed  for  digefting,' 
cleanfing,  and  incarnating ;  and 
for  thefe  purpofes  is  preferred  by 
fome  furgeods  to  all  the  other- 
compofitions  of  this  kind. 

Thefe,  however,  are  much  more 
procefies  of  nature  than  of  arc  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,- 
whether  it -has  in  reality  any  in- 
fluence.   ' 

UNGUENTUM  HELLEBORI 
ALBI. 

Lond. 
Ointment  of  White  Ihllehore. 

Take  of 

.  The  root  of    wliite   hellebore, 
powdered,  one  ounce  j 
Ointment    of     hogs-lard,    four 

ounces  ; 
E/Tence  of  lemons,  half  a  fcru- 
pie. 
Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointment. 

White  hellebore,  externally  ap- 
plied, has  long  been  celebrated  in 
the  cure  of  cutaneous  affedtions ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beft 
formulas  under  which  it  can  be 
applied,  the  hogs«lard  ointment 
fcrving 
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ferving  as  an  excellent  bafis  for  it, 
while  the  cffence  of  lemons  com- 
municates to  it  a  very  agreeable 

fmelL 

UNGUENTUJVI   HYDRARGY- 
RI  rORTIUS. 

Lond. 
Stronger  Ointment  of  ^iickfiher. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilvcr,  two  pounds; 

Ho^s-l.:rd,  prepared,  twenty- 
three  ounces ; 

Mutton -fuet,      prepared,       one 
ounce. 
Firft  rub  the  quickfilver  with  the 

fuet,  and  a  little  of  the  hogs-lard, 

until    the    globuks    difappear  ; 

then  add  what  r^rnains  of  the 

lar.d,  and  make  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGY- 

RI  MITIUS. 

Loud. 

Weaker  Olnimeni  of  ^lichjther^ 

Take  of 

The  ftror.ger  ointment  of  quick- 
filvcr, one  part ; 

Hogs-lard,  prepared,  two  parts. 
Mix  them. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGY- 

RI,     vnlgo     UNGUENTUM 

CCERULEUM. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  ^ncijikrery   commonly 

called  £/ue  Ointment. 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Mutton-iuet,  each  one  part } 
Hogs-lard,  three  parts. 

Rub  them  carefully  in  a  mortar 
till  the  globules  entirely  difap- 
pear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made 
with  double  or  trebly  the  quan- 
tity of  quickfilvcr. 


Part  iir. 


"tuf^sB  ointments  are  principally 
employed,  not  with  a  view  to  their 
topical  a^ion,  but  with  the  ia- 
tention  of  introducing  mercury  in 
an  adtive  ftate  into  the  circula- 
ting fyftem  ;  which  may  be  eiFed- 
ed  by  gentle  fridion  on  the  found 
fkin  of  any  part,  particularly  on 
the  infide  of  the-  thighs  or  legs. 
For  this  purpofe,  ui^£z  fimple 
ointments  are  much  better  fuited 
than  the  more  compoiinded  ones 
with  turpentine  and  the  like,  for* 
^erly  employed.  For,  by  any 
acrid  fubRance,  topical  inflamma- 
tion is  apt  to  be  excited,  prevent- 
ing further  fri^ion,  and  giving 
much  uneafmefs.  To  avoid  this, 
'  it  is  neceffary,  even  with  the  mild- 
eft  and  weakeft  ointment,  fome- 
what  to  change  the  place  at  which 
the  fn<5tion  is  performed.  It  is 
requifue  that  the  ointment  (honld 
be  prepared  with  very  great  care  : 
for  upon  the  degree  of  triture 
which  has  been  employed,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  mercury  very  much 
depends.  The  addition  of  the  mut^ 
ton-fuet,  now  adojjted  by  both  Col- 
leges, is  an  advantage  to  the  oint- 
ment, as  it  prevents  it  from  running 
into  the  ftate  of  oil,  vrhich-  the 
hogs-lard  alone,  in  warm  weather, 
or  in  a  warm  chamber,  is  fome- 
times  apt  to  do,  and  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  feparation  of  parts^ 
We  are  even  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  proportion  of  fuet  dire^d 
by  the  London  College  is  too  fmall 
for  this  purpofe,  and  indeed  feems 
to  be  principally  intended  for  the 
more  effb^ual  triture  of  the  xner-  " 
cury  :  But  it  is  much  more  -  to 
be  regretted,  that  in  a  medicine 
of  fuch  adtivity,  the  two  Colleges 
ihould  not  hs^ve  dire^ed  the  fame 
proportion  of  mercury  to  the  fatty 
matter.  For  although  both  have 
dire«5ted  ointments  of  different 
(Uength;  Dcither  the  weakcft  nor 
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the  ftrongeft  agree  in  the  pro- 
portipn  of  mercury  which  they 
contain. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGY- 
\      RI  NITRATI. 
Jiund, 

UNGUENTUM   HYDRA  RGY-, 
RI     NITRATI      FORTIUS, 
vulgo  UNGUENTUM  CITRI- 
NUM. 
JEJtn: 
Strong  Ointment,  of  nitrated  ^ick^ 
Jiiverf  toxnmonly  called  TJlov) 
Ointment^ . 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  one  ounce ; 
Nitrous  acid»  two  ounces  ; 
HogsJard^  one  pound. 

Di/folve  the  qulckfllver  in  the 
nitrons  acid,  by  dige&4on  in  a 
fand-heat}  and,  .while  the  fo- 
lution  is  very  hot,  mix  with 
it  the  lard,  previo:nfly  melted 
by  iifelf,  and  juft  beginning  to 
grow  lUtf..  .i)tir  them  brifkly 
together  in  a  marble  mortar,  fo 
as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

Although  the  aflivity  of  the 
nitrated  quickfilver  be  very  con- 
fiderabiy  moderated  by  rhe  ani- 
mal fat  with  which  it  is  afterwards 
utiited,  yet  it  ft  ill  affords  uS  a  very 
active  ointment ;  and,  as'^fucbf  it 
is  frequently  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  cutaneous  and  other  topi- 
cal a&ftions.  In  this  Condition, 
however,  the  mercury  docs  not  fo 
.  readily  enter  the  fyftcm^  as  in  the 
■  preceding  form.  Hence  it  may 
even  be  employed  in  fortie  cafes 
with  more  freedom  ;  but  in  other 
xnftanccs  it'is  apt  to  excoriate  and 
inflame   the   parts.      On  this   ac- 
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count  a  reduction  of  its  ftrength  is 
fometimes  requilite.  ' 

UNGUENTUM    HYDRARGY- 

RI  NITRATI  MITIUS. 

Edin. 

Milder   Ointment   of  nitrated  ^ich* 

Jil*otr. 

It  IS  made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former,  but  with  double  the 
quantity  of  the  hogs-lard. 

UNGUENTUM   PICIS. 

Lond, 

Tar  Ointments 

Tak^  of 

Tar,^ 

Muttori-fuet,  prepared,  of  eacli 
^       half  a  pound- 
Melt  them  together,  and  drain. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS. 

Ediri, 
.Ointment  of  Tar. 

take  of 

Tar,  lire  parts  ; 
Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  compofitlons  cannot  be 
confidered  as  aiiTering  effentially 
from  '  each  other,  their  aftivity 
entirely  depend^ing  on  the  tar. 
It  has  been  faccefsfully  employed 
againft  fome  cutaneous  affedlions, 
particularly  thofe  of  domelUc  ani- 
mals, At  one  time,  as  well  as  the 
black  bafillcon  of  tbe  old  pharma^ 
coposias,  it  was  mi^h  employed 
as  a"  drcffing  even  for  recent 
wounds-  .  \ 


UNGl^ENTUM 
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UNGUENTUM    RESINiE 

FLAVJE. 

Lond, 

Ointment  of  Teilow  Eefin, 

Take  of 

Yellow  rcfin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each,  one  pound; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 
Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a  flow 

£re  ;  then  add  the  oil,  and  drain 

the  mixture  while  hot. 

UNGUENTUM    RESINOSUM, 
vulgo  UNGUENTUM  BASI- 
LICUM. 

Edith 
Rejinous  Ointment^  commonly  call- 
ed Bajiiicon  Ointment* 

Take  of 
"  Hogs-lard,  eight  parts ; 
White  refin,  five  parts  ; 
Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  are  commonly  employed 
in  drcffings,  for  digefting,  clean- 
iing,  and  incarnating  wounds  and 
ulcers.  They  differ  very  little,  if 
at  all,  in  their  effedts,  from  the 
Linimentum  Arcai,  or  Unguentum 
elemij  as  it  is  now  more  properly 
ftyled  ;  Ji)Ut  it  is  "probable  that  no 
great  effedt  is  to  be  attributed  to 
cither.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fuppurative  and 
adhefive  inflanmiations  are  /pro- 
ceffes  of  nature,  which  will  oc- 
cur without  the  aid  of  any  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM   SAMBUCL 

Lond. 

Elder  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Elder  .flowers,  four  pounds  ; 
Mutton-fuet/    prepared,      three 

pounds ; 
Olive  oil,  one  pint. 


Boil  the  flowers  in  the  fnet  and  oil» 
till  they  be  almoft  crifp ;  then 
flxain  with  exprefiion.     - 

This  ointment  does  not  feem 
fuperior  to  fome  others.  It  can 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  receive  any 
confiderable  virtue  from  the  ingre- 
dient from  which  it  takes  its  name ; 
ani  accordingly,  it  is  with  pro- 
priety rejcfted  from  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

unguentum  ^  spermatis 
'<:eti. 

Lond. 
Ointment  of  Spermaceti* 

Take  of 

Spermaceti;  fix  drachms ; 

White  wax,  two  drachms ; 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces. 
Melt  them  together  over  a  flow 

fire,  ftirring  them  conftantly  and 

bfifkly  until  they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Linimentum  a/hum^  and  it  is  perhaps 
only  in  <5onfiftcnce  that  if  can  be 
confldered  as  differing  from  the 
Unguentum  jimfi/ex,  alread)^  men- 
tioned, or  the  Ceratum^fimfileXf  af- 
terwards to  be  noticed. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS. 

Lond, 

Sulphur  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  hogs-lard,  half  a 
pound ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces. 
Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointmtet* 


UNGUENTUM 
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UNGUENTUM   SULPHURIS, 
vulgo    UNGUENTUM     Af^- 
TIPSORICUM. 
Edin, 
,» Ointment  of  Sulphur^  commonly  call- 
ed Antipfuric  Ointmeat, 

Take  of 

Hogs-lard,  four  parts ; 
'  Sulphur^  beat  into  a  ^rery  fine 
powder,  one  parr. 
To  each  pound  of  this  ointment^ 
add* . 

EiTeDce  of  lemons,  or 
Oil  of  lavender,  hal^  a  drachm. 

Sulphur,  is  a  certain  remedy  for 
the  itch,  and  fafer  than  mercury. 
Sir  John  Pringie  obferves,  that  un- 
lefs  a  mercurial  undtion  was  to 
toiich  every  part  of  the  ikin,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  of  fuccefs; 
whereas,  from  a  fulphureous  one, 
a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  only  par- 
tial un^ion,  the  animalcula,  wl!1ch 
are  fuppofed  to  occafion  this  difor- 
der,  being,  like,  other  infects,  killed 
by  the  fulphureous  fteams  which  ex- 
hale by  the  heaft  of  the  body,  As  to 
the  internal  ufe  of  mercury,  which 
fome  have  accounted  a  fpecific, 
there  arc  feveral  inftances  of  men, 
undergoing  a  complete  falivation, 
for  the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea, 
without  being  freed  from  the  itch  : 
but  there  are  alfo  a  multitude  of 
inftances  of  men  undergoing  a  long 
courfe  of  fulphur,  without*  cflFeft, 
and  who  were  afterwards  readily 
cured  by  mercury. 

The  4wantity  of  ointment,  di- 
rcfled  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, ferves  for  four  unctions :  the 
patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every  night : 
but  to  prevent  any  diforder  that 
might  arife  from  flopping  too  ma- 
ny pores  at  once,  a  fourth  [part  of 
the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.  Though  the  itch  may  thus 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment,  it 


will  be  proper  to  rene^  the  appli- 
cation, and  to  touch  the  parts  moft 
affe^ed,  for  a  few  nights  longer, 
till  a  fecond  quantity  alfo  be  ex- 
hanfted  ;  and  in  the  worft  cafes,  to 
fubjoin  the  intemal^ufe  of  fulphur^ 
not  with  a  view  to  purify  the  blood, 
bat  to  diffufe  the  fteams  more  cer- 
tainly ihroughthe  fkin ;  there  being 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  aninial- 
cula  may  fometimes  ]ie  too  de^p  to 
be  thoroughly  deftroyed  by  exter- 
nal applications.' 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI^. 

hond* 

7utty  Ointment: 

Take  of 

Prepared  tutty,  one  drachm ; 
Ointment  of  fpermaceti,  what  is 
fufticient. 

Mix  them,fo  as  to  make -a  foft  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTIJE. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  Tutty, 

Take  of  _ 

Simple  liniment,  live  parts  ; 

Prepared  tutty,  one  part. 
I 

These  ointments  havof  ong  been 
celebrated,  and  are  ftill  much  cm- 
ployed  again  ft  afte^lons  of  the  eyes. 

Tutty  is  fometimes  very,  impure, 
and  afts  only  by  means  of  the  zinc 
it  contains ;  and  hence  the  ointment 
of  tutty  may  be  confideted  as  rafe- 
j  ior,  both  to  the  Cera  turn  lapidis  ca^- 
hminarbf  and  to  the  Unguentum  izifi- 
cf,  which  have  alfo  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeia. 


LINIMENTUW 
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LINIMENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

S'tmpk  LinimenK 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  parts  ; 
White  wax,  one  part. 

This  colififts  of  the  fame  articles 
vhich  form  the  Vnguentum  ^mphpc 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
but  merely  in  a  di£Ferent  propor- 
tion, fo  as  to  give  a  thinner  confid- 
ence ;  anc}  where  a  thin  confidence 
is  requifite,  this  may  be  confidered 
as  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  appli- 
cation. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONIiE. 

Lond. 

Liniment  of  Ammonia* 

Take  of 

Water    of   ammonia,    half   an 
ounce ; 

Olive-oil,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Shake  them  together  in  a  phial,  till 

they  are  mixed. 

This  has  long  been  known  in  the 
fliops  under  the  title  of  Liniment um 
volatile,  but  is  now  more  properly 
denominated  from  the  principal  a<ft- 
ive  articfc,  which  enters  its  compo- 
iltion.  It  has  been  much  employ- 
ed in  pradice,  particularly  on* the 
recommendation  of  Sir  John  Pr in- 
gle. He  obferves,  that  in  the  in- 
flammatory quinfey,  or  ftrangula- 
tion  of  the  fauces,  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel, moidened  with  this  mixture, 
applied  to  the  throat,  and  renewed 
every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of 
the  mod  efficacious  remedies.  By 
means  of  this  warm  dimulating  ap/ 
plication,  the  neck,  and  fometimes 
the  whole  body,  is  put  into  afweat, 
which,  after  bleeding,  either  caVrics 
olF,  or  lefTcns  the  inflammation. 
Where  the  ikin  cannot  bear  the  a- 


crimopy  of  this  mii:tare,  a  largef' 
proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONIiE 

FORTIUS. 

Lond. 

Stronger  Liniment  of  Ammonia. 


pure  ammonia,  one 


Take  of 

Water  of 
ounce ; 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces,    : 
Shake  them  together  in  a  p{iial. 

OLEUM  AMMONI ATUM,  vul- 
go    LINIMENTUM    VOLA- 
TILE. 
Ed  in. 
Animoniated  Qilt  commonly  called 
Volatik  Liniment. 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces ; 

Water  of  caudic  ammonia,  twa 
drachms. 
Mix  them  togethei^. 

These  two  articles  difiPer  from 
each  other  only  in  drength.  When 
too  drong,  or.  too  liberally  applied, 
they  fometimes  occafion  inflamma- 
ti^ons,  and  even  bliders  :  but  they 
are  much  more  powerful  than  the 
preceding  one  made  with  the  mild 
volatile  alkali. 

LINIMENTUM  AQU-fi  CAL- 

\  CIS. 

Edin, 
Lime-*tt)ater  Liniment^ 

Take  of 

Linfeed-oil, 

Lime-water,  of  each  equal  paitf. 
Mix  them. 

This  liniment  is  extremely  ufe- 
ful in  cafes  of  fcal4^  or  burns.,  being 
Angularly  efiicacious  in  preventing, 
if  applied  in  time)  the  inflimma- 

ticD 
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tton  fubfequent  to  barns  or  fcalds ; 
or  even  in  removiiig  it,  after  it  has 
come  on. 


LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORiE 
COMPOSITUM. 

hond* 

Compound  Camphor  Liniment. 


Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia^  fix  oun* 
CCS  ; 

Spirit  of  lavender,  futeen  oun- 
ces. 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with 
the  fpirit  ^  and  diflil  from  a 
|i;lafs  retort,  with  a  flow  fire, 
fixteen  ounces.  Then  difTolve 
the  camphor  in  the  diAilled  li- 
quor. 

This  formula,  which  has  now 
for  the  fir  (I  time  a  place  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  approach- 
es to  the  volatile  efTence  of  that 
celebrated  empiric,  the  late  Dr 
Ward  :  But  the  above  is  a  more 
elegant  and  adive  formula  than  ei- 
ther of  the  receipts  publifhed  by 
Mr  Page,  from  Dr  Ward's  book 
of  receipts  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon 
to  doubt  that  it  will  be  equally  ef- 
fc^ual  in  removing  fome  local 
pains,  fuch  as  particular  kinds  of 
^eadach. 


LINIMENTUM  OPlAfUM. 
five    ANODYNUM,    vulgo 
BALSAMUM      ANODY- 
NUM. 

Edtn, 
The  Opiate  or   /Anodyne  Liniment^ 
commonly  called  Anoaynt  Bal- 
Jam* 
Take  of 

Opium,  one  ounce ; 

White  Caftile  foap,    four   oun« 

ces ; 
Camphor,  two  ounces ; 
Diflilled  oil  of  rofemary,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds^ 
Digeft  the  opium  and  foap  in  the 
fpirit  for  three  days  ;  then  to 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  cam- 
phor and  oil,  diligently  ihaking 
the  vcfTel. 

The  feveral  ingredients  in  this 
formula  are  exceedingly  well  fuit- 
ed  for  the  purpofes  exprefTed  in 
the  title  o£  this  preparation  ;  the 
anodyne  balfam  has  accordingly 
been  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  to  al- 
lay pains  in  ftrained  limbs,  and  fuch 
like  topical  affections. 

LINIMENTUM   SAPONACE- 

UM,  vulgo  BALSAMUM  SA- 

PONACEUM. 

Edin. 

Saponaceous  JJniment  or  Baffam. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner 
and  of  the  fame  ingredients  as 
the  foregoing,  only  omitting  the 
opium. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS 
COMPOSITUM. 

Lond* 
Compound  Soap'lirumenin 


Take  of 

Soap,  three  ounces  j 


Camphor^ 
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Camphor^  one  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint*, 
Digcft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of  rofe- 
mary,  until  it  be  difTolvedy  and 
add  to  it  the  camphor. 

These  two,  which  do  not  materi- 
ally difiFer,  are  intended  as  a  Ampli- 
fication of  the  Opodeldoch  of  for- 
mer pharmacopoeias,  and  are  em- 
ployed againll  bruifes,  rheumatic 
painS;  and  other  fimilar  complaints. 

UNGUENTUM  JEGYPTIA- 
CUM. 

Egyptian  Ointment. 

» 

Take  of 

Honey,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  half  a.  pound  ; 
Verdegris,  powdered,  five  oun- 
.  ces. 

Let  the  ingredients  be  boiled  toge- 
ther, till  the  verdegris  be  diflbl- 
ved,  fo  that  the  c/intment  may 
have  a  due  degree  of  thicknefsy 
and  a  purple  colour.    . 

This  preparation  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  under 
the  title  of  Mel  JEgypticum  :  and  a 
iimilar  preparation  has  now  a  place 
under  the  title  of  Oxymel  aruginis. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  application  for 
cleaning  and  deterging  foul  ulcers, 
as  well  as  for  keeping  down  fun- 
gous flefh  ;  but  thefe  purpofes  may 
in  general  be  anfwered  by  articles 
lefs  acrid,  and  exciting  lefs  pain. 
Beiides  this,  the  al)ove  preparation 
is  alfo  liable  to  confiderable  uncer- 
tainty with  refpe^  to  ftrengtli ;  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  verdegris 
win  in  time  fuhfide  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  what  is  in  the  top  of  the  pot, 
will  prove  much  lefs  aftive  than 
that  in  the, bottom. 


UNGUENTUM  ANODYNUM. 

Gm. 

Anodyne  Omtment. 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  ten  drachms  ; 

Yellow- wax,  half  aii. ounce  ; 

Crude  opium,  one  drachm. 
Mix  them  according  to  art,  (b  as  to 

form  an  ointment. 

Opium,  thus  externally  applied, 
will  in  fome  degree,  be  productive 
of  the  fame  effe(5b  as  when  ufed 
under  the  form  of  the  anodyne 
balfam.  In  that  ftati,  it  produ* 
ces  its  efFe^s  more  immediately; 
but  under  th€  prefent  form>  its  efi 
{t€i^  are  more  per/nanent«  Beiides 
this,  the  prefent  ointment  fumifhes 
us  with  an  ufeful  dreffing  for  fores 
attended  with  fevere  pain ;  to  which 
opium,  when  diflblved  in  fpirit, 
cannot  be  applied.  Hence  the  pre- 
fent, or  fome  analogous  formula* 
is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  our 
pharmaeopocias. 

UNGUENTUM    AD    CAN- 

CRUM  EXULCERATUM. 

Brun. 

Ointment  for  an  Ulcerated  Cancer. 

•-• 

Take  of 

The  recently  exprefled  juice  of 
the  ricinus,  one  pound. 
Let  it  be  expofed  to  the  rayi  of 

the  fun^in  a  leaden  vefTely'^till  it 

acquire  the  confiftencc  of  an  oil ; 

then  to  one  pound  of  this  infjpif- 

fated  juice,  add  . 

Calcined  lead. 

White  precipitate  of   mercury, 
each  one  pound. 
Let  them  be  properly  mixed. 

.  This  acrid  application  mu/l 
po/Tefs  a  confiderable  degree  of 
cprrofive  power.      And   in   iomt 

cafes 
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cafes  of  cancer,  by  the  proper  ap- 
pUcation  of  corrofives,  much  bene- 
fie  may  be  done :  But  where  the 
difeafe  has  made  any  confiderable 
progrefs,  thefe  will  in  general  have 
the  tSt&  rather  of  haflening  its 
progrefs  than  of  removing  it ;  par- 
ticularly if  there  be  a  large  indo- 
lent tumor  below  the  ulcere 

UNGUENTUM   DIGESTI- 
VUM. . 

Rofs. 
Dig^ive  Omtmnf.' 

Take  of 

Venice  turpentine^  one  pound ; 

The  yolks  of  eight  eggs. 
Mix  them  together,  according  to 

art- 

This  warm  ftimnlating  applica- 
.  tion  is  well  Aiited  to  i  promote  the 

fuppurative  inflammation,  and  may 
~  be  advantageoufly  had  recourfe  to, 

where  it  is  neceffsry  to  encourage  a 

large  difcharge  of  pus. 

UNGUENTUM    H-^MOR- 
RHOIDALE. 

Htrmorrboidai  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Saturnine  ointment,  fir  drachms; 
Oil  of  Hyofcyamus,  obtained  by 

boiling,  two  drachms ; 
Camphor,  powdered,  two  fcru- 

■  pies  I 
Saffron,  one  fcruplc. 
Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  oint-* 
iricnt  expreffcs  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  applied.  From  the 
articles  of  which  it  confifts,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that,  it  pofTefTes 
a  gently  emollient  and  anodyne 
power ;  and  may  therefore  afford 
confiderable   rcUef^  where   much 


pain  arifes  from  external  haemor- 
rhoidal  tumors. 

UNGUENTUM    LAURINUM. 

Suec. 

Laurel  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Prepared    mutton    fuet,    eight 
ounces;  i 

After  it  is  melted  and  removed 

from  the  fire,  add  to  it, 

Oil  of  bays,  one  pound  ; 

Etherial  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
ounce ; 

Redified  oil  of  amber,  half  an 
ounce. 
Let  them  be  mixed  and  rubbed 

together  till  4iey  form  an  ointii 

ment. 
« 

This  is  an  improved  mode  of 
forming  an  ointment  which  had 
formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco* 
pcetas  under  the  title  of  Unguen^ 
turn  nervinum.  It  is  a  warm 
Simulating  nervine  application, 
which-  may  in  fome  degree  reftore 
fenfe  and  motion  to  paralytic 
limbs  ;  and  while  it  at  lead  ferves 
to  lead  to  the  careful  ufe  of  fric-' 
tion,  this  may  fornewhkt  increafe 
the  benefit  whic)i  would  refult 
from  It. 

UNGUENTUM  E  STYRACE, 

Suec. 

Ointment  ofStorax. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  a  pound  and  a  half; 

White  rcfin, 

Gum  elemi. 

Yellow  wax,  each  feven  ounces. 
After  they  are  melted  together  and 

ftrained,  add 

Liqi^id  ftorax,  feven  ounces. 
Mix  ii\em  together,  and  agitate  the 

mixture  till  it  concretes  into  an 

uniform  ointment. 
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To  thefe  inelte^,  add 

Onions  roaded  under  tbe  aflieSf 
Honey,  each  two  pounds  and  a 

half; 
Black  foap,  half  a  poujid. 

Let  them  be  gently  boiled  together 
till  all  the  mojifture  be  confuxDed, 
then  ftrain  the  liquor,  expreffing 
it  from  the  m^teriaU,  and  afur- 
wards  agitate  it  with  a  wooden 
peftle  that  it  may  unite  into  one 
uniform  ma&. 

This  ointment  is  applied  with 
the  intention  of  promoting  foppo- 
ration.  The  onion  has  long  been 
fuppofed,  efpecially  iii  fis  roafted 
'  ftate,  to  have  a  remarkable  injSuence 
in  this  way ;  but  there  is  rcafon  to 
think,  that  the  powers  attributed 
to  it  have  been  greatly  over-i^ed ; 
and  there  is  even  ground  lopre« 
fume  that  ^thefe  ^eds  totally 
'  depend  on  heat  and  moifiure. 
Hence  no  application  is  perhaps 
better  fnit^d  for  promoting  fuppu- 
ration  than  a  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
with  eafe,  and  frequently  repc?ted* 
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An  ointment  fuppofed  to  derive 
its  aAivity  from  the  ftoraj, 
although  it  have  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopceias,  is  received  into 
moft  of  the  foreign  ones.  -  It  has 
been  much  celebrated  not  only  as' a 
ftrengthening  application  to  weajkly 
children,  but  even  for  the  removal 
of  jaffedions  of  the  bones,  as  in 
cafes  of  rachitis  and  the  like.  It 
is,  howevei:,  very  doubtful  bow  far 
thefe  properties  depefid  on  thie 
ftorax.  If  it  have  really  any 
good  effed,  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  more  the  confequence  of  the 
fri^ion  merely,  than  of  any  of  the 
iarticles  which  enter  the  cdmpofi- 
tion  of  the  ointment.  Biit  there 
is  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  virtues 
attributed  to  this  ointment  are 
more  imaginary  than  real. 

UNGUENTUM  E  CEPA^ 
Suec.  *    ' 

OiffW  Omtmenf. ' 

Take  of 
Yellow  war, 
Re(in»  each  half  a  pound. 


CHAP. 

1        i   :        * 
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C  E   R   A   t:  A., 


fe'   E   R   A    T   E   &. 


CERATES  are  fttbOances  ia- 
undcd  for  external  applica- 
tion, formed  of  nearly  ;the  fame 
materials  which  coaftkute  oint- 
ments and  plafters ;  from  whiteh 
thej  differ  principally  in  beings 
of  an  intermediate  eonfiftecTce  be- 
iween  the  two.  Accordingly^ 
they  are  feldom  the  fubjeft  of  a 
ieparate  chapter  by  themfelves, 
but  are  clafled  either  with  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  they  are  claiTed 
apong  the  ointments :  But  as 
the  London  College  have  referred 
them  to  a  feparate  head,  we  (hall 
here  alfo  cOniider  theni  by  them- 
felves. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX. 

Shapk  CeraU. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  fix  parts  ; 

White  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 
Unite  them  according  to  art. 


i^His  differs  from  the  fimple 
ointment  in  containing  a  greater 
proportion  of  wax  to  the  oil;  and  in 
the  addition  of  the  fpermaceti  f 
by  which  it  obtains  oialy  a  more 
firm  confiftcnCe,  without  any 
eiTential  change  of  properties. 

CERATUM    CANTHARi- 

DIS. , 

Lond. 

Cerate  of  Canthiandes* 

Take  of       . 

Cerate  of  fpermaceti«  foftened 

with  heat,  fix  drachms  ; 
Spaniih  flies*  fin^^T  powdered, 
one  drachm. 
Mix  thcro.^ 

Under  this  form  camha^idea 
may  be  made  to  ad  to  any  ex-^ 
tent  that  is  requifite.  It  may 
fupply  the  place  either  of  the 
bliftering  pkfter  or  ointment  i 
and  there  are  cafes  in  which  it 
is  preferable  to  either.  It  it 
particularly  more  convenient  than 
the  EmphJIrum  canfiarkium,  where 

(her 
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the  fkin  to  which  the  Uifter  is 
tQ  be  applied  is  previouflj  much 
affedled)  as  in  cafes  of  fmall- 
poz ;  amd  in  fopporting  a  drain 
under  the  form  of  ifrue,  it  is  lefs 
apt  to  fpread  than  the  fofter  oini* 
ment. 


CERATUM     LAPIDIS 
LAMINARIS. 

Calamine  Ceraie* 


CA. 


Take  of 

Calamine,  prepared^ 

Yellow    waz>  of   each    h^  a 
pound ; 

Olive  oily  one  pint. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil ;  and, 

as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins 

to   thicken,    mix    with    it    the 

Calamine,  ^and    ftir    the    cerate 

tmtil  it  be  cold. 


CERATUM     LAPIDIS 
LAMINARIS, 

Edin. 
>  Ccrdie  of  Calamm. 


CA. 


Take  o£ 

Simple  cerate,  five  parts  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  one  part. 

These  compofitions  are  form- 
ed on  the  cerate  which  Turner 
ftrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and 
which  has  been  ufually  diftinguiih- 
ed  by  his  name,  lliey  appear 
frqm  experience  to  be  excellent 
cpmotics,  atd  as  fucli  are  fre<^ 
quently  ufed  in  praftice. 


CERATUM  LITHARGYRl 
ACETATI  COMPOSITUM. 
Londn 

Combound  Cerate  of  aceiaied  La- 
tbarge. 

Take  of 

Water  of  acetated  litbargCr  two 

ounces  and  a  half ; 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Olive  oil,  nine  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  half  ^  drachm. 

Rub  the  camphor  with  a  ^*ttle  of 
the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with 
the  remaining  oil,  and  as  foon 
as  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken, 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  water 
of  acetated  litharge,  and  ftir 
conftandy  until  it  be  cold; 
then  mix  in  the  camphor  before 
rubbed  with  oil. 

This  applicatiofi  has  beenm* 
dered  famous  by  the  recommen- 
dations of  Mr  Goulard.  It  is^  nn 
queftionably  in  many  cafes  very 
ufeful ;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
confidered  as  varying  cflentially 
from  the  fatumiae  ointment,  for* 
merly  mentioned.  It  is  employed 
with  nearly  the  fame  intentions, 
and  diners  from  k  chiefly  in  con- 
fiftence. 

CERATUM    RESINiE    FLA- 

Lottd. 
Cerate  of  Tellow  Rejitu 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  yellow  reCn,  half  a 
pound ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce* 
Melt  them  together,  and  make  a 

cerate* 

This  bad  formerly  the  name  of 
Vnguentum  citrinum.  It  is  no 
otherwife  different  from  the  yellow 
bafilicum^  or  Vnguentum  re/out Jtav^t^ 

than 
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than  being  of  a  ftlffer  confifteUce^ 
which  renders  it  more  commodi- 
ous for  fome  purpofes. 

CERATUM  SAPONIS* 

Lond. 

Soap  Cerate^ 

Take  of 

Soap,  eight  omices ; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces  f 

Litharge,  powdered,  one  pound ; 

Oiire  oil,  one  pint ; 

Vinegar,  one  gallon^ 
Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge, 

over  a  flow  fire,  conftandy  ftir- 

ring,  until  the  mixture  unites 
^     and  thickens ;  then  mix  in  the 

other  articles,  and  make  a  ce-^ 

rate. 

NoTw/THSTANDiNG  the  name,  this 
cerate  may  rather  be  coniidered  as 
another  fatumtne  application ;  its 
adivity  depending  i,very  little  on 
the  foap :  It  can  hardly  be'  thought 
to  differ  in  its  properties  from  the 
cerate  of  acetated  litharge  juft  men- 
tioned. For  neither  the  fmall  pro- 
portion of  camphor  which  enters 
the  compofitlon  of  the  one,  nor  the 
foap  which  gives  name  to  the  other^ 
can  be  coniidered  as  having  much 
influence.. 

CERATUM  SPERMATIS  Ci;. 
TI. 

Lon(k 
CeraU  of  Spermaceti, 

Tafccof 

Speripaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; 
'     White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 
Melt  them  together,  and  ftir  imti! 

the  cerate  l^  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Ceraium  alburn^  and  it  differs  in  no- 
thing from  {Ue  Vngntntum  fptrma- 


tu  ceti^  or  Lmmentum  albumf  ^s  it 
was  fornoerly  called,  excepting  ia 
Gohflftence. 

CERATUM   LABIALE. 


lip  Sake. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  eighteen  oHnces  i 

White  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Spermaceti,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Oil  of  rhpdium,  half  a  drachm. 
Form  a  cerate,  tinging  it  with  aU 

kanet,  fo  as  to  give  a  red  colour. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  cerate 
points  out  the  ufe  for  which  it  i% 
intended.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
againft  .thofe  chops  and  excoria- 
tions  of  the  lips,  which  are  often 
the  coofequence  of  cold  weather ; 
and  it  is  very  well  fuited  for  re- 
moving affedions  of  that  kind. 
Excepting  in  the  colour  and  fmell 
which  it  derives  from  the  alkanet 
and  rhodium,  it  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  cerate  of  fpermaceti,  and 
cannot  be  confidered  as  more  effec- 
tually anfwering  the  intention  in 
view. 

CEREI    MEDICATL 

Suec, 

Bougies. 

Take  of 
Yellow  wax,  melted,  one  pound  5^ 
Spermaceti,  three  drachms ; 
Vinegar      of      litharge,      two 
drachms. 

Mix  them,  and  upon  removal  from 
the  Are,  immerfe  into  the  mixture 
flips  of  linen,  of  which  bougies 
are  to  be  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  art. 

Thefe  may  alfo  be  made  with  dou- 
ble, xriple,  or  quadruple,  the 
quantity  of  the  vinegar  of  li- 
tharge. 

It 
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It  is  perhaps  rather  furprifing 
that  no  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  bougies  has  a  place  in  our  phar* 
jnacopGeias  :  For  there  can  be  no 
doubty  that  although  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  has  hitherto  been 
principally  tniftcd  to  empirics ;  yet 
in  the  hand  of  the  fkilful  pra^i* 
tioner  they  are  of  great  ferricc 
1X1  combating  obRinate  affections. 
Although  it  has  been  pretended 
by  fomc  that  their  influence  is  to 


'be^afcribed  to  certain  impregna- 
tions ;  yet  it  is  on  better  grounds 
contended,  that  they  z&.  cnthely 
on  mechanical  principles.  The 
great  objed  is,  therefore^  to  obtain 
the  union  of  a  proper  degree  of 
firmnefs  and  flexibility.  Thefe 
qualities  the  above  compofition 
pofleires  ;  and  it  does  not  probably 
derive  any  material  benefit  from  be- 
ing prepared  with  an  additional  pro- 
portion of  the  Acetnm  litbargyri. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXV. 


pATAPLASMAT^ji. 


CATAPLASMS, 


BY  cataplafms  are  in  general 
underdood  thofe  external 
applications,  which  are  brought 
to  a  due  confiftence  or  form  for 
being  furopcrly  applied,  not  by 
means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but 
by  water  or  watery  fluids.  Of 
thefe  not  a  few  are  had  recrourfe 
to  in  adlual  praftice  ;  but  they  arc 
feldom  prepared  in  the  (hops  of 
the  apothecaries ;  and  in  fome  of 
the  bed  modem  pharmacopoeias, 
no  formulae  of  this  kind  are  in- 
troduced. The  London  College, 
howeirer,  although  they  have 
abridged  the  nunfiber  of  cataplafms, 
ftill  retain  a  few ;  and  ir  is  not 
without  fome  advantage  that  there 
are  fixed  forms  for  the  preparation 
of  them, 

CATAPLASMA  CUMINI. 

Cataphjrn  of  Cummin* 

Take  of 

Cumir/m  feed,  one  pound ; 
Bay-berries, 


Dry  leayes  of  water  germander^ 

or  fcordium, 
Virginian   fnakc-root,  of   each 

three  ounces ; 
Cloves,  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  all  together ;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  three  times  the . 
weight  of ,  honey,  make  a  cata« 
plaim. 

This  is  adopted  into  the  pre- 
fent  edition  o^  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia with  very  little  altera- 
tion from  the  laft.  It  was  then 
intended  as  a  refoimation  of  the 
Tberiaca  Londinenfisf  which  for 
fome  time  paft  has  been  fcarcely 
otherwife  ufed  than  as  a  warm 
cataplafm.  In  place  of  the  nu- 
merous articles  which  formerly 
entered  that  compofuion,  only 
fuch  of  its  ingredients  are  retained 
as  contribute  moll  to  this  inten- 
tion :  Bur  even  the  article  from 
which  It  now  derives  its  name,  as 
well  as  fevtT;il  others  which  ftill 
enter,    probably   contribute   very 

little 
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little  to  any  medical  properties  it 
may  poffefs. 

CATAPLASMA    SINAPEOS. 

Land, 
Mujlard  cataphfm. 

Take  of 

Maftard  feed,  powdered, 
Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a 

^ound ; 
.Vinegar,  as  i];itich  as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  and  tnake  a  cataplafm. 

Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Stnapifms,  They  were  formerly 
frequently  prepared  in  a  more  com* 
plicated  ftate,  containing  garlic, 
black  foap,  and  other  fimilar  arti- 
cles ;  but  the  above  fimple  form 
will  anfwer ''every  purpofe  which 
they  are  capable  of  accomplUhtng. 
They  are  employed  onfy  as  Simu- 
lants :  they  often  inflame  the  part 
and  raife  blifters,  but  not  fo  per- 
fedtly  as  cantharld^s.  They  are 
frequently  applied  to  the  foles  of 
th^  feet  in  the  low  date  of  acute 
dife^fes,  for  raifing  the  puUe  ^d 


relieving  the  head.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage they  have  depends  oa  the 
fuddennefs  of  their  action. 

CATAPLASMA    ALUMINIS. 

■  Lon'd* 
Alum  caiapiafm» 

Take    ' 

The  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Shake  them  ivith  a  piece  of  alum 

till  they  be.  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
Riverius.  It  is  an  ufeful  aftrin- 
gent  cacaplafm  for  fore,  moift  eye's, 
and  excellently  cools  and  repreffes 
thin  defluxions.  Slighter  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  occafioned  by 
duft,  expofure  to  the  fun,  or  other 
(Imilar  caufes,  are  generally  remo- 
ved by  fomenting  them  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  wafliing  them 
with  foluttons  of  white  vitrtol. 
Where  the  complaint  is  more  vio- 
lent,  this  preparation,  after  the  in- 
flammation has  yielded  a  littk  to 
bleeding,  is  to  be  fpread  on  Unt, 
and  applie(}  a^  b^d-time. 
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A  TK^uz.Jbewing  in  what  Proportions  Mekcvisly  ,  or 
Opium  enter  different  Formula. 


jyULFIS    creta:   compofiius    cum 

•*  opio,  Lond,  In  about  forty- 
four  grains,  one  grain  of  opium 
is  contained. 

Pulw  ipecacuanha  compofitus.  Land. 
In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  o- 
pium."  Ed,  In  eleven  grains, 
one  grain  of  opium.  ^ 

Fuivis  opiaius.  Lond*  In  ten  grains, 
one  grain  of  opium. 

Vulw  fcammonii  cum  calomelane. 
Lond.  In  four  grains,  one  grain 
of  calomel. 

FiluUc  opii,  Lond,  In  five  grains, 
one  griain  of  opium.  Ed.  In 
ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opi- 
um. 

Tilulte  hydrargyru  Lond,  In  two 
grains  and  a  half,  one  grain  of 
raeicury. 

Pilulis  hydrargyru  Ed.  In  four 
grains,   bne    grain    of    mercu- 

Pilula^  hydrargyri  murlatt  mitis,  Ed, 
In  two  grains  and  two  thirds, 
one  grain  of  calomeL 

ConftBio  ppiata,  Lond.  In  thirty- 
fix  grains,  one  grain  ai  opi- 
um. 

EieSiuarium  catechu.  Ed.  In  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  grains,  one  grain  of  opi- 
um. 

EJe6iuarium  opiatum.  Ed^  In  eve- 
ry drachm,  about  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Trochifct  glycyrrhixa  cum  opio.  Ed. 
In  every  drachm,  about  one 
grain  of  opium. 

4 


Thcfe  trochifci  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  ordered  cum  duplici  opioy  and 
under  this  form  are  kept  in 
many  fhops^ 

E/nplaJfrum  ammoniacnm  cum  hy^ 
drargyro.  Lond.  In  five  oun- 
ces, one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Empla/lrum  lithargyri  cum  hydrargyro. 
Lond.  In  fine  ounces,  one  ounce 
of  mercury. 

Emplafirum  hydrargyru  Ed.  In 
three  ounces  and  two-thirds,  one 
ounctf  of  mercury. 

Vnguentum  hydrargyri  fortius.  Lond, 
In  two  drachms,  one  drachm  of 
mercury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  mttlus,  Lond. 
In  five  drachms,  one  drachm  of 
•  mercury, 

Unguentum  hydrargyri,  Ed.  In 
five   drachms,   one    drachm  of 


mercury. 


i 


Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati.  Lond, 
In  one  drachm,  four  grains  of 
nitrated  quickfilver. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati  fortius. 
Ed.  In  one  drachm,  four  grains 
of  quickfilver,  and  eight  of  ni- 
trous acid,  '* 

Unguentum  calcis  hydrargyri  alha. 
Lond.  In  one  drachm,  four 
grains  and  two^ thirds  of  the  calx 
hydrargyri  alba. 

Tinffura  opii.  I^ond.  is  made  with 

'  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  about  thirteen  of  the 
menftruum.  Ed.  Is  made  with 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  twelve,  of  the  men- 
E  firuum^ 
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flruaniy  but  by  evaporation  each  Tin6lura    opH  ammoniata.  Ed»  is 
drachm    contain^  three  grains  jnade  with  opium,  ih  the  pro- 
band an  half  of  opium.  portion  of  one   grain  to  fixty- 
Tin8ura  opii  camphor ata.  Lond.  is  eight  of  the  menftruum. 

made  with  opium,  in  the  pfo-  Linimentum  opiaium.  Ed.  is  made 

portion  of   one    grain  to   two  with  opium,  in  the  proportion 

hundred  and  f^xtj  of  t}ie  men-  of  ope  grain  to  about   thirtj* 

firuuxn.  one  of  th^  menftruum. 


TABLE 
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TABLE  of  Names  changed  in  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias, 


Names  informer  Pbarmacopoeiasl 
A. 


New  Names* 


A  CETUM  fcilliticum, 

•*•  "^  iEthiops  mlneralfs, 

Alkali  fixum  fofCle, 
'  vegetabile, 

volatile. 
Aqua  aluminofa  Bateanai 
calcis.  fimpleix, 
carvi  fpirituofa, 
cinnamomi  fimplex, 
fpirituofay 

fortis, 

hordeata, 

juniperi  compo(ita> 


vulgaris  fimplez, 

fpirituofa, 
nucis  mofchatse, 
plperis  Jamaicenfisy 
pimentse  fpirituofay 
pulegit  fimplex, 

fpirituofa, 
xaphani  cotnpofita, 
rofarum  damafcenarum^ 

fapphiripa, 

feminum  anethi, 

anifi  compofita^ 
caruiy 


Acetum  fclllai.    Lond. 

{Hydrargyrus  cum  fulphure,  Lond^ 
fulphuratus  niger.  £. 
Soda.     Ed. 
Lixiva.     £c|* 
Ammonia*     Ed. 
Aqua  aluminis  compofita.    Load. 

calcis.     Lond. 
Spiritus  caryi.     Ed. 
Aqua  cinnamomi.     Lond. 
Spiritus  ciniramomi.    Lond.    £d« 

{Acidum  nitrofum  dilutum.  Lond* 
Ed. 
Deco^lum  hordei.     Lond. 
r  Spiritus  juniperi  coropofitus.  Lon* 
X     Ed. 

nenthse  pip^ritidis  fimpIex,      Aqua  menthac  piperitidis.     Lond. 
^  .  .     >    C  Spiritus  menthse  piperitidis.    Lon. 

Aqua  menthae  fativae.     Lond. 
Spiritus  menthas  fativs?.     Lond. 

nucis  mofchatse.  Lon.  Edr 
Aqua  pimento.     Ldnd.         -    ^ 
Spiritus  pimento.     Ed. 
Aqua  pulegii.     Lond. 
Spiritus  pulegii.     Lond. 

raphani  compofitQs.  Loo« 
Aqua  rofac.     Lond. 

cupri  ^mmontatr.     Lond. 
arruginis  ammoniatae.      £d» 
anethi.     Lond. 
Spiritus  anid  compofitus.    Lond. 
carui.    Lond. 

Aqu» 


{ 
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Aqua  ftyptica, 
vitriolica, 

camphoratai^ 

Argentinn  vivnm, 


New  NamgSm 


Aqua  cuprf  vitriolati.     Ed. 
zinci  vitriolati.     JEld. 

{cum  campbo- 
ra.     Lend. 
Hydrargyrns.  .Lend.    Ed. 


B. 

Balfamum  anodydum^ 
faponaceum^ . 
fulphuris  fiarbadenfey 
fimplex, 
craSumi 
traumatictkiny 
Butyruzn  antimoniiy 


Linimentum  opiatum,    Ed; 

fappnaceum.     £d« 
Fetroleum  fulphuratum,     Lond. 

(.Oleum  fulphuratum.   Lond,    £d. 

Tindura  bcnzpes  compofita.  Lon, 
Antimoniaminurtatum«.LPn,  £d. 


Calamus  aromaticus, 

Calomelasy 

Calx  antimonii) 

nitrata, 
Caufticum  .ai^timonialey 

commune  fortius^ 

lunare^ 
Chalybis  rubtgo, 
Colcothar  vitrioli, 
Oinnabarifi  faditia, 
Coagulum  aluminofam 

Confedtio  cardiaca, 

Japonica, 
Cortex  Peruvianusiy 
Crocus  metallorumip. 


Aconis.    Ed. 

Hydrargyrum  muriatus  mitis,  Ed. 

Antimonii:^m  calcinatum,    Lond. 
uftum  com  nitro .  Ed. 

Antimohiummur latum.  Lon.  Ed» 

Calx  cum  kali  puro,    Lond. 

Argentum  nitratum.    Lond.   Ed, 

Ferri  rubigo,     Lx)nd, 

Fcrrum  vitriolaium  uftnm.    Ed, 

Hydrargyrus^ulphuratus  ruber.  L; 

Cataplafma  aluminis.  Lotxd. 
J  Confe^io  aromatica.  Lond. 
\  ElcdVuarium  aromaticum.     Ed. 

Eledtuarium  catechu.     £d« 

Cinchona.     Lond. 

Crocus  antimonii.     Ed, 


Decorum  album, 

commune, 

lignorum, 
pe^oralc; 

JDens  leoniS) 

Diacaffia^ 


Decorum  comu  ccrvi.    Lond. 
chamcemeli.     Ed. 
pro  clyftere,  pro  enemate.    Load, 

guajaci  compcfitum.  E. 
hordci  ccmpofitnm*  L. 
Taraxacum.     Lond.     Ed. 
Elc^uarium  cjifli«.    Ed. 

EleAuariujm 


V 
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E. 


Ele^arlom  lenitivum. 

Eleduarium  fenna. .  Lond,  Ed. 

thebaicum, 

opiatum.     Ed, 

Elixir  aloes, 

TinOura  aloes  compofita.  Lond. 

guajacinuxn. 

guajaci.     Ed. 

volatile. 

ammoniata.    £d» 

myrrhs  compolitum. 

fabinac  compofitum.  Lon. 

paFegoricmDt . 

{ 

opii  camphorata.  Lond. 
ammoAiata.     Ed. 

proprietatis, 

.  aloes  cum  myrrha.    Ed, 

vitriolicttm, 

' 

vitriolata.   Ed, 

facrum, 

rhei  cum  aloes.     Ed. 

falutis, 

ftonas  compofita.     Ed. 

ftomachicum, 

gentianx  compofita.  Ed. 

traumaticum. 

benzoini  compofita.  Ed« 

vitrioli  acidoro^ 

Acidum  vitrioli  aromaticom.  ^^Ed. 

dulce, 

<  1  Spiritus  aetheris  vitriolici  aroraati* 
1 ;,     cus.     Ed. 

Emplaftrum  adhafivuni, 

Empla^um  refinofum,     Ed,. 

antihyftericum, 

afafcetids.     Ed.   . 

attrahens, 

cerac  compofitum.  L« 

cceruleuxn. 

hydrargyri. 

cephalicam. 

pici$  Burgundies  com^ 
podtum.    Lond. 

commune, 

liihargyri.  Lond.  Ed, 

adb«rivum, 

.    cum  refm^, 
Lond. 

cum  gummi 

•{ 

compoficum. 
Lond. 

cum  mercu 

I- 

cum  hydrar- 

^                                rio,  ' 

.     gyro,  L. 

e  cyminOy 

r 

cumini.     Lond. 
thuris  compofitum.  L. 

roborans^ 

) 

lithargyri  compofitum 

Ed.           . 
faponis.     Lond. 

€  fapone, 

c 

firoplex, 

cereum.     Ed, 

Homachicum, 

ladani  compofituip.  L. 

veficatorium, 

cantharidum.  L.  Ed. 

Emulfio  communis, 

Lac  amygdalss.     Lond. 

Ens  veneris, 

>           1 

Ferrum  ammoniacale,     Lond. 
aramoniatura.     Ed, 

Enula  campana, 

Helenium.     Ed.     . 

Extra^um  cathartlcum, 

Extradlum  colocynthidi^  compofi- 
tum,   Lond, 

•                                                                         .                             y 

Extraftura 
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Extradum  ligni  Campechenfis, 
corticis  Peruvian!, 
thebaicuxn. 


tfew  Names^ 


ExtraAum  haematoxyli.     Lond. 

cinchonae.    Lond, 
Opium  purificatum.     Lond* 


I'. 

Florcs  Benzoine, 
xnartialcSf 

zinciy 
Fotus  communt^» 


Acidum  Benzorcum.    Ed. 

{Ferrum  ammoniacale,     Lond, 
ammoniatum.     £d, 
rCalx  zinci.     Lond. 
\  Zincum  uftum,     Ed. 
Decodtuni  pro  fomento.     Lend. 


H. 

Hiera  picra, 
Helleborus  albus. 


Pulvis  aloes  cum  canell6«    Lond. 
Veratrum«    Ed. 


L 


Infufum  amarum, 

Japonicum, 
fennse  compodtunr, 
Julepum  e  camphora, 

e  creta, 

e  mofcho. 


('Infufum  gentian^ compofitam.  L. 
i  Ed, 

catechu,     Ed. 
fennas  tartarifatum,    Lond. 
Miftura  camphorata.     Lond, 
cretacea.    Lond, 
mofchata.     Lond, 


L, 

Laudailum  liquidum. 
Lignum  Campechcnfe^ 
Lingua  cervina. 
Lininoientum  album, 

.  faponaceum, 

volatile, 

Lithargyrus, 
Lixivium  caufticum, 
fapbnarium, 
"  tartari. 


Tinflura  opli.     Loud.  Ed. 

H9cmatoxylum.     Lond.  Ed, 

Scolopendrium,     Ed. 

Unguentum  fpermatis  cetf.  Lond. 

Linimentum  faponi^.     Lo<id« 
C  Linimentum  ammoniac,     Lond, 
^  Oleum  ammoniatum.     Ed, 

Plumbum  iifttiro,     Ed, 

Aqua  lixivia  cauftica.     Ed. 
kali  puri.     Lond, 
pncparati.     Lofed. 


Mel 
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M. 

Mel  JEgyptiacnm, 

Melampodium^ 

Mercurius, 

calcinatusy 


MlniniDf 


corrofivas  fublimatusy 

^ruber, 
*  dolcisy 

emeticus  flavus, 

praccipitatus  ruber, 
albu$. 


Oxymel  «ruginis.  Lond, 
Helleborus  niger.  Lond. 
Hydrargyrus,     Lond.  Ed. 

Cialcinatus,     Lond* 
muriatus,     Lond, 
muriatus  corrofivus. 

Ed. 
nitratus  ruber,  Lon. 
Ed, 

{'"Galomclas.    Lond, 
Hydratgyrus  muriatus  mitis,  Ed. 
{nfitriolatus  flavus.  L, 
Ed. 
nitratus  ruber,  Ed, 
Calf  hydrargyri  alba.     Lond, 
Flumbum  ultuxn  rubrum,    £d. 


N.    . 

Nitrum  vitriolatum, 
Nux  mofchata, 


Kali  vitriolata,     Lond, 
Myriftica.    Lond.  Ed^ 


Oculi  cancrorum, 
Oleum  animale, 

tartariy 
Oxymel  (implex, 


Lapllli  cancrorum,     Ed, 
Oleum  e  comubus  re^ificatum.  E, 
Aqua  kalt  praeparati.     Lond. 
Mel  acetatum.    Lond, 


Philonium  Londinenfey 
Pilolae  aromaticas, 

calomelanos  compofita&i 

cocciae, 

ecphra^fticacy 

gunmiofae, 

mercuriales> 
pactficae, 

Pluipii^erii. 


Confe^lio  opiata.     Lond. 
Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  guajaco.  L. 
Pijulxhydrargyri  mnriati  mitis.  E, 
aloes  cum  colycynthide.  Ed. 
Pulvis  aloes  cum  ferro.     Lond, 
J  Pilul^  galb^Qi  compofitae.  Lond. 
L  afaefoetida^  compofitac.  Ed. 

hydrargyri. 
opii. 
3  hydrargyri  muriati   mitis. 

FUoIap 
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New  Nameu 


Pilulas  Rufi,      ^^ 

ftomachicse, 
Piper  Jam^icenfe, 
Pulvis  e  bolo  compo&tus^      ^ 

cumopiOy^ 

t  cerafTa  cotnpofitns, 
e  chells  cancrorum» 

Dovcri, 

mercurii  cinercus,    ' 

ficrnutatorius, 
dyptictts, 


Pilulas  aloes  cum  myrrha«  L.  EcL 

rhei  compofitx,     , 
Pimenta,     Lond«  Ed. 
Pulvis  cretae  coiDpo{ltii8«    L.oad. 
cum  opio» 
Lond. 
•      ceruffae.    Lond. 

cancri  chelaruro.     Loild. 
ipecacuanhx  compofltus.  L. 
Ed. 
Hydrargynis    prxcipitatos    cine- 

reus.     Ed, 
Pulvis  ahtri  compofitus.  Lon,  Ed, 
aluminis  eompodtus*     £d. 


R, 


Rob  faxnbuciy 


j*  Succus  baccarum  fambnci  fpiiTatiis* 
L     Lond.  Ed, 


S. 

Sacdharom  Saturni, 

Sal  abfinthiiy . 

^alalkalinus  fixus  foflills  purifica- 

vegetabilis  purif, 

ammoniacus  volatilis, 
catharticus  amarus^ 

Glauber!, 

chalybisi 

dittreticus, 

marinus^ 

martiSs 

polychreftuSf 

plumbi, 

RupellenfiSy     7 
Seignettc,         5 

tarjari. 


CerufTa  acetata.    Lond.  £d* 

Kali  pr^parata«    Lond« 

Lixiva  purificata.     Ed, 

Natron,     Lond. 

Soda  purificata^     Ed. 
y  Kali  prseparata.     Lond. 
\  Lixiva  purificata.     £^d. 

Ammonia  ptacpar^ta.    Lond^  Ed. 

Magnefia  vitriolata.    Lond.  Ed. 
f  Natron  vltriolatum.     Lond, 
\  Soda  vitriolata,     Ed. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum*     Lon4«  Ed, 

{Kali  acetata.     Lond. 
Lixiva  acetata.    Ed» 
5  Natron  murtatum* .  Lond« 
C  Soda<  muriata.     Ed. 

Ferrum  vitriolatum.     Load.  £d« 
f  Kali  vitriolata.     Lond. 
7  Lixiva  vitriolata.     Ed» 

Ceruffa  acetata.     L<ind.  Ed. 
C  Natron  tartarifatum.     Lond. 
I  Soda  tartarifata.     Ed. 
y  Kali  prseparata.     Lond. 
7  Lisiva  e  tartaro.    Ed. 
^  •  Sal 
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Ifevf  Names* 


Sal  vitriol!, 
Species  aromaticse,    . 
Spina  cervinai 
Sperma  ceti^ .  * 

Spnitus  cornu  ccrvi, 

Minder  eriy 
nitri, 

dulciS) 
falls  aimmoniaciy 


dulcis  vel 
vinofus, 

cum  calce 
viva. 


Zincum  vitriolatum.     Lond.  Ed. 

Fulvis  aromaticQs.     Lond:  £d« 

Rbamnus  c^thart^ufe.    Ed. 

Sevum  ceci.    Ed. 
C  Liquor  volatilis  comtt  cepri.  Lon." 
\  Aqua  ammonic  ex  ofllbut.     £d. 

Aquaammonifl^ac^tflc.  Lon.  Ed* 

Acidum  nitrofum.     Lond.  Ed. 

Spiritus  sethef  is  nitrofi.   Lon.  Ed. 

Aqua  ammonite.     Lond.  Ed. 

Lond.  Ed. 


falls  marinns, 
falinus  aromaticus, 

vitrioU  tenuis, 

dulcis, 

volatilis  aromaticns, 

foetidasy 
Stibium, 
Succi  icorbutfci. 

Sulphur  auratum  anthkionii, 

Sytupus  balfamicus, 
diacodion, 
e  meconio, 
e  fpina  cervina. 


L  Spiritus  ammoniac, 

'  Aqua  ammonlse  cauAica. 
pura. 


Ed* 

Lond. 
Acid  rim  moriaticum.     Lond.  Ed. 
C  Spiritus  ammonia  aromaticus.  Ed. 
1^  compofitus.  L. 

'  Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum.  Lon. 
Ed.  ■    '     '" 

Spiritus  aethcris  vitriolicus.    Lond. 
Ed. 

?  Spiritus  ammonisi  compofitus.  L. 
i  aromaticus.  ^  Ed. 

foetidus.  L.  Ed. 
Antimonlum.   '  £d. 
C  Succus  cochleahflc  compofitus.   L. 
^     Ed.  .        ^ 

C  Sulphur   antimonii  praecipitatum. 
I     Lond.  Ed. 
Syrupus  tolutamis.    Lond.  Ed. 

L  papaveri»  albi.  Lond.  Ed. 

rhamni  cathartici.     Ed. 


Tabellx  cardialg\cx,  • 
I'artari  cryftalli, 

Tartarum  emeticoxn, 

regeneratum, 

folubile, 

vitriolatum, 


Trochifci  cretac.     Lond." 
Tartarum  purificatum.     Ed.       i 

f  Antimonium  tartarifatiim.   Lond. 

1     Ed.  ' 

{Kali  aget^ta.  .  X/>pd^ 
Lixiva  acetata.     Ed. 
r  Kali  tartarifatum.     Lond. 
£Lixiva  tartarifata.     Ed. 
C  Kdli  vitriolata.     Lond. 
(,/Ltxiva  vitriolata*     Ed. 
4  F  Tinaura 
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New  Nmnesl 


Tindura  asiarai 

aromatica, 

corticis  Pcruviani, 

vplatiKs, 
feetija, 

florum  maitialiamy 
guajacina  Yolacilts^ 
Japonica, 
hellebori  albi; 
nigri, 

martis, 

melampodiiy 

rhabarbari  fpiritttofa» 

vinofa. 


rofaruniy 

Tinftura  fapra, 

ftoxnachica, 
thebaica, 

valerians  volatilis,^ 

IVifolium  palaftre, 

Trochifci  bcchici  jJbi, 

cardialgicty 
Bigri, 

cum  o^Oy 
Torpethum  zniheralej; 


11^; 


Tindtura  ^entianas  compofita.    1^1 
f  ciniiamoini  compofita*  L.. 

cinchonas.    Lond. 

cinchonst  ammoniata*  L/ 

afxfoetid^,    Lond.  £d. 

ferri  ammoniacalis.  Lon. 

gnajaci.    Lon. 

Catechu.    Lond.  £d. 

vcratri.     Ed. 

mdampodii.     £d. 
f    ^'  ferri  muriatL     Lond. 

1  ferri.     Ed. 

bellebori  nigri.    Lond. 

rhabarbari.     Lond. 

rhei.     Ed. 

Vmum  rhabarbari.     Londi 

^  rhei.     Ed-  s 

{Infufam  rofac.     Lond;. 
rofanim.     Ed. 
{Vinum  aloes.     Lon^. 
aloeticum.     Ed. 
Tindura  cardamom!  compofita.  L« 
opii.    Lond.  Ed. 
valerians  anmioniata.  L. 
Ed. 
Menyanthes  trifoliau.     Ed. 

{Trochifci  amyli.     Lond. 
Arabici.     Ed; 
cretae.     Lond. 
glycyrrhizs.    Lo«.  £d. 
eum  opio. 
Ed. 
Hydrargyiusvitriolatusffavus.  L. 
Ed. 


Unguenjtum  album» 

.    antipforicnm> 
-  bafilicum  flavam^ 
coeruleum, 
citiinumi 


{Unguentum  ceras:    Lond. 
ccruiTx.    Ed. 
fulphuris.     Ed. 
C  refinae  flavae.     Lend* 

\  refinofum.     Ed. 

bydrargyri.  Lon.  Ed» 

{sitrati.    L. 
'      Ed. 

Un- 
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New  Names. 


Unguentom  eplfpafticum  fortiusi 


mitiusy 
c  mercurio  prxcipita- 
to, 

Saturninuniy 

velicatoriuxnf 

Vinum  antimonialey 

chalybeatanii 
Vitriolam  albam» 

cocruleum, 

viride, 

calcinatttiDj 


{ 


Ungucntum  cantharidh.   Load, 
pulveris  cantharidnm. 

Ed. 
Hifuticantharidum.  £. 
calcishjdrargyri  albs. 

Lond. 
ceruflx  acetatss.  Lon. 

Ed. 
cantharidnm.  L*  Ed. 

{Vinum  antimonii.    Lond. 
tartarifati.    Edw 
fcrri.    Lond. 
Zmcum  vitriolatum.     Lond.  Ed. 
Cuprum  ▼itriolatum.  "Lond.  Ed. 
Femim  Titxiolatum.   Lond.  Ed. 
exficcatum*  Edt 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH      INDEX- 


A. 

ACACIA 
Acetous  fermentation 
Acids 

Acid  acetous 
of  benzoin 
muriatic 
nitrous 
vitriolic 

of  tartar  cryftallized 
diftilled 
Aerated  water 

alkaline  water 
Agaric 
Agrimony,  common 

hemp 
Air,  fixed 
Alder 
Alkali,  foflil 

vegetable 
volatile 
Alkanet 
Alkohol 
Aloes 
Almond 

milk 
Alum 

purified 
burnt 
Amber 

prepared 
Ambergris 
Ammonia,  prepared 
Ammoniaca 
Anemone,  meadow 
Angelica 
Anp;uftura 
Animals 
Anife 
Antimpnial  powder 


Page 

83 

5 

$0 

338 
340 
33^ 
335 
84 
338 

339 
lb. 

340 

85 
86 

157 
32 
88 

10 
9 
23 
94 
437 
88 

93 
499 

91 
3^3 

ib. 
250 
X71 

9» 

349 

92 

222 

lb. 
22 
96 


Page 

Antimony  96 

calcined  375 

I  with  nitre        377 

preparations  of  97 

prepared  271,  27a 

nitrated  calx  of  377 

crocus  of  ib« 

muriated  3,78 

calcareo-phofphorated  379 

precipitated  fulpbur  of  380 

tartarifed  38  c 

vitrified  382' 

glafs  of  ib. 

cerated  384 

cerufe  of  ib. 

panacea, of  38; 

Ants  i6f 

Apparatus  ^j 

Aromatic  vitriolic  acid  494 

fpirit  of  vitriolic 

ether  49^ 

Arfenic  ^100 

folution  of  504 

Artichoke  139 

Afafoetida  204 

Afarabacca  105 

Afhtree  i6c 

A(hes,  pearl  144 

pot  ib. 

Afparagus  10^ 

Attradtonsy  table  of  35 

Avcns  131 


B. 

Balm 

Balfam  of  Canada 
Copaiva 


19^ 
108 

ib. 

Ballam 
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Balfam  of  Cllead 
Pisru 
Tola 
Barberry 
Barilla 

Bark,  Peruvian 
Barley 

Barytes  ♦ 

Baths 
Bay 

Bdellium 
Beans 
Bears-foot 
Bees- wax 
Beet  , 
Benzoin 
Betony 
Bezoar 
Birch 
Birthwort 
Bifmuth 
Biftort 
Bitter-fwcet 
Bitumens 
Boles 
Borage 
Borax 
Bougies 
Boxwood 
Bramble 
Brooklime 
$room 

butchers 
Bryony 
Buckbean 
Buckthorn 
Buglofs 
Burdock 
Burgundy  pitch 
Burnet  faxifrage 
Butter-bur 


Ci^bbage 


Cajaput 


tree 


Engli/h 

^  Index. 

' 

Page 

Page 

J  09 

Calamine 

120 

ib. 

prepared 

271,  275 

J 10. 

Calcination 

76 

114 

Calomel 

400 

III 

Camphor 

5f  "3 

139 

emulfion 

500 

171 

Camphorated  mixture 

498 

III 

oil 

J03 

51 

Canella  alba 

"5 

155 

Capers 

»7 

112 

Capficum 

217 

i5« 

Caraway 

130 

168 

Cardamoms 

12S 

^SS 

Carline  thiftle 

(39 

J 14 

Carpobalfam 

ib. 

"3 

Carrot,  Candy 

133 

114 

wild 

10 

JI5 

Cafcarilla 

*3' 

,      ib. 

Caflia  fruit 

Jtjx 

99 

bkrk 

>3I 

116 

CafTumunar 

^34 

ib. 

Caftor 

Hi 

^55 

nut 

MS 

26 

Cataplafmofaiinn 

581 

116 

cummin 

583 

117 

muftard 

584 

ib. 

Catechu 

»34 

581 

Cauftic,  common  (trong 

348 

120 

mild 

ib. 

227 

ley 

ib. 

?I2 

Celandine 

»87 

164 

Centaury 

^iS 

22» 

Ccrufe 

413 

119 

acetated 

ib. 

2S% 

Cerate  of  acetated  litharge        5I0 

224 

calamine 

ib. 

119 

foap 

58« 

III 

fpermaceti 

ib. 

2i8 

yellow  r^n 

•ib. 

217 

fimple 

579 

215^ 

Chalk 

'49 

prepared 

a7».  »7S 

mixture 

448 

potion 

A^ 

Chamomile 

*37 

iiS 

wild 

,J8 

164 

Cherry,  common 

13/ 

120 

winter 

86 
Cherra 

'EngKJh  Index., 
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Page 

Page 

ChcrvU 

136 

Crefies,  water 

a^oa 

Chefnut,  horfe 

I7f 

Cryftallization 

66 

China  root 

138 

Cubebs 

ISO 

Cinnabar 

139 

Cucumber,  wild 

ib. 

Cinnanion 

14'!- 

Cummin 

'51 

Cinquefoil 

ai5 

Currants,  black 

22jr 

Citron 

145 

dried 

264 

Civet 

265 

red 

22jr 

Claiy 

171 

Curfuta 

lS^ 

Cloves 

130 

Cyperus 

^53 

Clove  July-flower 

ib. 

Coating 

52 

Cochineal 

»45 

D. 

Coffee 

146 

Colewort 

119 

Dandelion 

*53 

Coloquimida 

146 

Dates 

*53 

Colombo 

»47 

DecoAion  of  barley 

456 

Colouring  matter  of  vegetables   1 9 

compound  457 

Coltsfoot 

259 

"^ 

cabbage  tree  bark  4^6 

Comfrey 

147 

chamomile 

455 

Comminution 

74 

elm 

459 

Confe^ion,  aromatic 

548 

guaiacuro,  com 

of  opium 

549 

pound 

457 

Conferve  of  arum 

281 

hartfliom 

454 

chervil 

28a 

hellebore 

456 

hips   , 

280 

,281 

marflimallows 

454 

millipeds 

282 

mezereon 

458 

mint 

280 

,281 

Peruvian  bark 

455 

oranges  279, 

r  280 

,  281 

farfaparilia 

457 

rofes 

280 

,281 

compound  458 

^                          vitriolaled 

233 

feneka 

448 

floes' 

282 

for  fomentation 

455 

fquills 

lb. 

glyfters 

ib. 

wood-forrel 

280 

Depuration 

<55 

wormwood 

275 

1,  280 

Dill 

94 

Cbntratyerva 

148 

Diftillation 

7« 

Copal 

ib. 

Dittany, 

baflard 

'54 

Copper 

151 

of  Crete 

ib! 

ammoniated 

428 

Dock,  water 

J  74 

Coral 

148 

Dragons 

-blood 

•  • 
234 

prepared 

^71 

Dropwort 

20c 

Coralline 

148 

Coriander 

149 

Coftmary 

107 

E. 

Cowhage 

^SS 

/ 

Crabs  claws 

124 

Earths 

2$ 

prepared  ' 

271 

Eggs 

212 

ftoaes 

124 

Elder,  common 

231 

prepared 

273 

dwtrf 

156 

Elecampane 

6oo 


Englijh  Index. 


Page 

Elecampane  136 

Elcauary  of  caffia  544 

catechu  545 

manna  546 

fcammony  •    545 

fenna  ^  ib. 

tin  546 

for  the  gums  ib. 

aromatic  548 

nitrous  547 

opiate  549 

tercbinthinate  5^7 

Elcmi  156 

Elm  ^(>l 

Emulfion,  Arabic  500 

camphorated  ib, 

common  ib. 

oily  fimple  503 

volatile  ib. 

of  almonds  500 

Endive  156 

Eryngo       ^  157 

Effential  oil  of  anifced        311,312 

caraway 

feeds  ib.     ib. 

chamomile  321 

cinnamon  ib. 

cloves  ib. 

fennel  322 

.Jamaica pepper  312 
Juniper  ber- 

ries3ii,3i2,  314 
lavender  flow- 
ers 311,31^ 
lemons  320 
mace  322 
jnarjoran^  ib. 
mint  3^'>3'3 
nutmeg  322 
oranges  320 
origanum  311,  313 
pennyroyal        311, 

313*315 
ihodium  323 

rofemary     3119314 
rue  322 

falfafras     31I9  312, 

■       .  3'4 

favm  3"»3H 


Page 

Efiential  oil  ortanfy  323 

turpentine  .        315 

wormwood         320 

wax  523 

Ether,  vitriolic  441 

Ethiops  martial  394 

Evaporation  70 

Euphorbium  157 

Expreffion  ^  73 

Exficcation  '  ib. 

Extraft  of  broom-tops  293 

chamomile .      293,  294 

gentian  ib.    ib. 

hellebore  ib;.  ib. 

jalap  298 

I  liquorice  293 

meadow  anemony    294 

poppy  293 

rue  293,  294 

favin  193 

fenna  .    294,  298 

white  poppy     293,  294 

colocynth  294 

wild  cucumber^     .   295 

logwood  296 

Peruvian  bark  296,  297 

cafcarilla  297 

wormwobd  391 

Extraction  64 

Eyebright  158 


Featherfew 

194 

Fennel 

160 

Foenugreek 
Fermentation 

l63 

s 

Fern,  common 

159 

Figs 
Fir 

129 
81 

Fixed  air 

3^ 

Flag,  fweet 
Flax,  common 

121 

289 

purging 
toad 

ib. 
ib. 

Fleawort 

221 

Florentine  orris 

180 

Flour  of  vegetables 

18 
Flowcn, 

EngHJh  Index. 


iFIowcrs,  drying  of 

of  benzoin 
Fly,  Spanifli 
Foxglove 
Frankincenfs 
Fumitory  > 

Furnaces 
Fufion 


Galangal 

Galls 

Gamboge 

Garlic 

Gentian 

G^mander 

Ginfeng 

Gold 

Golden  rod 

Grains  of  Paradife 

Grafs 

Ground  pine 

Guaiacum 

Guinea  pepper 

Gum 


ammomac 


purified 


arabic 

elemi 

guaiacum 

lac 

aiaftic 


H. 

Hartfhom 

burnt 
fait  of 
fpirit  of 

Harts-tongue 

Hellebore,  black 
white 

Hemlock 

dropwort 

Hemp 

Henbane 


Page 

266,  275 

340 
126 

^54 
256 
162 

45 

75 


162 
ib. 
ib. 

87 
164 

136 
165 

107 

262 

165 

ib. 

137 
166 
217 

'5 
93 

274 
98 
156 
166 
183 
^9Z 


136 

274 

232 

ib, 

239 

169 

ib. 

^38 

205 

126 

174 

4G 


Herbs,  drying  of 

Hermodadlylc 

Hogs- lard 

prepared 

Honey     * 

acetated 
purified 
of  rofes 
fquills 

Hops 

Horehound 

Horfe  radifli 

Hounds- tongue 

Hyflbp,  garden 
hedge 


60 1 

Page 

2S6,  275 

170 

252 

;275 
194 

51& 

275 

519 

ib. 

190 

»95. 

225 

15a 

176 

166 


Infufion,  bitter  460 

of  catechu  46  c 

gentian  460 

compound,    461 

rhubarb  463 

rofes  ib* 

fenna,  fimple  4^  c 

tarcarifed         ib. 

tamarinds  462 

Indian  pink  243 

Ipecacuanh  178 

Iron  158 

ammoniated,  390,  39  c 

filings,  purified  390 

ruft,  39  ^J9^ 

fcales,  purified  390 

tartarifed  392 

vitriolatcd  ib. 

burnt  394 

dried  ib. 

Ifinglafs  / 


J. 

Jalap  176 

Jamaica  pepper  2 1 7 

Jafmine  .    177 

Juice,  infpifFated  of  currants    289 
elder  berry 28 7 
Juice 


562* 


Engmh  Index. 


Juke,  tnfpifrated  of  hem- 


Page 


lock 

288»  28^ 

lemons          ib. 

fcntvy.grafs  285 

wolfsbane    tt'j 

Jojabcs 

181 

Julep  acid 

503 

ambfer 

5®4 

ctherial  - 

ib. 

Julyflower 

j.^6 

Juniper 

i8t 

I^y,  common  ' 

168 

ground 

ib. 

K; 


Kali,  acetated 

3S^ 

prepared 

343 

water  oP 

344 

pure 

347 

water  of 

345 

folpbUrattd 

371 

tartarifed 

360 

vitriolated 

SS^ 

K'ermes 

iSi 

mineral 

385 

X*audanum 
Ladies^  mantle 
fmock 
JL^d,  hogs 
Lavender 
Lead 

red 

white 
Lemon 
Lcntifc  tree 
Leopards-bane 
Lettuce,  garden 

wild 
Lily,  water 

white 

of  the  villcy:; 


J83 

184 

86 
128 

4*  a 
188 
186 

99 
184 

ib. 
205 
188 

ib. 


Lime 
tree 

with  pure  kali 
water 
Lindus,  lenient 
Liniment  of  ammonia 
of  camphor 
of  lime-water, 
opiated 
fui^ple 
faponaceous 
Lip  falve 
Liquid  amber 
Liquorice 

refined 
Liquor  volatile  of  bartfhorn 
Litharge 
Liverwort,  afii-coloured 

er7ngo4eaved 
Litive 

acetated 
purified 
tartarifed 

fttlphureous  vitriolated 
vitriolated 
Lobelia 
Jjogwood 
Lopez  root 
Lovage 
Lupinesj  white 
Lutes 


Fagr 
lit' 

348 
462 

547 
574 
575 
574 
J7r 

574 
575 

^V 

1^ 
i6j 

3«« 

35* 

190 

186 

187 
54* 
359 

3^1 

35« 
190 
t68 

223 

188 

190 

52 


IVIace, 

Madder 

Magnefia,  white 

vitriolated 
burnt 

Maidenhair 

Mallows,  common 
marik 

Mandrake 

Manna 

Marjoram 

wild 

Marigold 


191,  200 

227 

3*7 
191 

3^ 
25S 

292 
90 

192 
il 
ib. 

2H' 
122- 

Mafterwort' 
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"Maftcrwort 

177 

N.      ' 

Maftic  herb 

»93 

gum 

ib. 

Page 

Materia  Medica 

79 

Nard,  fpike 

20Z 

Mayxvecd 

149 

Natron . 

ib. 

Meadow  anemone 

2  22 

prepared 

•348 

iMcafures 

57 

tartarifed 

362 

Mechoacan 

194 

vitriolated 

357 

Mcliloti 

»95 

Navew 

202 

Mercury 

171 

Nephritic  wood 

203 

fimplefolotioBof 

410 

Ncttle»  common 

263 

Mercury  herb 

196 

Nightfliade,  bitter  fwect 

^SS 

Metals 

28 

deadly 

115 

Mezereum 

197 

Nitre 

204 

MUk 

1B2 

purified 

258 

of  almonds 

499 

Nutmeg 
Nut,  pilachlo 

200 

of  ammoniacBm 

501 

205 

Millefoil 

197 

Nnx  vomica 

ib. 

Millipedes 

198 

' 

prepared 

275 

.Minerals 

26 

0. 

Mint,  cat 

196,  202 

garden 

ib. 

Oak,  Jerufalcm 

1 18 

pepper 

ib. 

common 

22J 

fpear 

ib. 

Oats 

106 

Mtfsletoe 

262 

Ochre 

7a% 

Mithrtdate 

SS^ 

Oil,  ammoniated 

57+ 

Mixture,  camphorattd 

498 

camphorated 

•5«J 

chalk 

ib. 

of  almonds 

36J 

mufl: 

499 

of  amber 

.3'7 

faline 

504 

animal 

316 

Mucilage,  extraftion  of 

278 

of  caftor 

30J 

of  gum  arable 

459 

of  chocolate  nuts 

304 

tragacanth    ib. 

'  of  eggs 

ib« 

of  quince  feeds 

460 

of  linfccd 

30J 

of  ftarch 

459 

of  muftard  feed 

ib. 

Mugwort 
Malberry 

103 

of  henbane 

304 

J98 

of  horns 

3»6 

Mullein 

260 

of  hartflioni 

35a 

Mutton  fuet 

212 

rock 

ii6, 316 

prepared 

273 

fulphurated 

37a 

Muik 

19S 

wine 

3»9 

mixture 

499 

Oils,  effential  (fee  Effential  oil)  15 

feed 

81 

grofs 

rz 

Muftard 

242 

mineral 

25 

Myrobalans 

20  r 

Ointment,  anodyne 

57< 

Myrrh 

ib. 

digeftive 

577 

Myrtle 

202 

Egyptian 

Oiatmeat 

6o4 
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Ointment  for  cancers  yf6 

hemorrhoidal  577 

fimple  s^'^ 

wax  ;         568 

of  acetated  cer 
♦    rufe  568,^569 

of  cerufe-  ib. 

,  of  cantbarides  in  pow- 

der 567,  568 

in  infu- 
fion-  567 
of  calx  of  quickfilver  ib. 
of  elder  flowers         572 
of  elemi  569 

of  hogs-lard  s^'^ 

of  laurel  .577 

of  nitrated  quickfil- 

ver  571 

of  onions  578 

of  quickfilver  570 

of  refin  572 

of  fpermaceti  ib. 

of  florax  577 

of  fulphur        572»  573 

of  tar  571 

of  tutty,  573 

of  verdigris  567 

of  white  hellebore     569 

Ollbarium  ^06 

Olive  ib. 

j^Onion  13J 

Opium  207 

purified  298 

Opoponax  211 

Orache,  (linking  106 

Oranges  ib. 

Orchis  237 

Orris,  florentine  180 

Oxymel  of  garlic  520 

meadow  faffron      5 1 9 

fquills  520 

verdigris  5 1 9 

Oytterfliell  212 

prepared  ^7 1*273 


P. 


Palm  tree 

Panacea  of  antimony 
Pariera 
Parfley 
•Parfnips 
Peach  tree 
Pcllitory  of  Spain 

of  the  wall 
Pennyroyal 
Peony 
Pepper,  water 

Jamaica 

Guinea 

long 

blaok 
Peravian  balfam 

bark 
Pilcwort 
Pills,  aloetic 
Beccher's 
of  aloes,  compound 


Page 
^J3 

385 
214 
216 
215 
ib. 
222 

3\S 
222 

212 
215 
217 

ib. 
218 

ib. 
109 

139 
'37 
5^6 
541 
536 


with  myrrh  ib. 

colocynth  537 

of  afafcetida,,  compound  538 

of  copper,  J37 

of  corrofive  fublimate       ^41 

fetid  538 

of  gamboge  541 

of  galbanum  539 

kinar  388 

of  opium  539,  540 

of  quickfilver  538 

mild  muriated  339 

of  rhubarb,  compound    541 

of  fquills^  540 

of  ftorax  542 

'     of  tar  ib. 

Pimento  217 

Pine,  common  81 

ground  137 

Pink,  Indian  243 

Piftachio  nut  20c 

Pitch,  Burgundy  218 

Plantain  219 

Plaftcr 
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Flafter  of  ammoniacum  with 

quickfilvcr  557 

Plafter  of  afafaetida  559 

of  belladoHa  $6^ 

of  Burgundy  pitch        561 
corrofive  564 

of  cummin  SS^ 

of  focnugrcek  feeds         $6^ 
of  frankinccnfc  562 

of  gums  560 

of  hemlock  564 

of  henbane  S^S 

of  ladanum  559 

of  litharge  559,  560 

compound    560, 

with    quick- 

filver  561 

with  refin  ib. 

fimple  558 

of  Spanilh  flics  557 

offoap  362 

for  corns  563 

pitch  S^S 

Polypody  220 

Pomegranate  166 

Poplar  220 

?oppy,  red  214 

white  215 

Pot  afties                               9»  144 

Powder,  antimonial         ,  379 

anthelmintic  5  39 

•     aromatic  523 

digeftive^  529 

dyfenteric  ib. 

fumigating  550 

nitrous  ib. 

thebaic  ib. 

of  aloes  with  canella  522 

guaiacum  ib. 

iron  ib. 

of  alum  528 

afarabacca,  525 

^                      cerufe  524 

chalk  525 

compound 

with  opium  525 

contrayerva  ib. 
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Powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  con\- 
pound  525- 

jalap,  compound      526 
myrrh,  compound     ib. 
fcammony,      com- 
pound 527 
fcammony      com- 
pound with  aloes  528 
fcammony  with  ca- 
lomel ib. 
fenna,  compound        ib; 
tragacanth,     com- 
pound                  529 
for  infants                    530 
Precipitation  69 
Prunes                                         122 1 
PuflFball                                     191 
Pulps,  extraaion  of                   275 
Putrefadive  fermentation  6 


QuafTy 

22% 

Quick  grafs 

126 

Quicklime 

122 

Quicklilver 

171 

acetated 

397 

calcined 

ib. 

with  chalk 

399 

muriated 

ib. 

corrofive 

ib. 

precipitate,  grey 

398 

purified 

397 

Quince 

152 

R. 


Raifiils 

264 

Rafpberry 

227 

Re  fins 

15 

Rhubarb,  Turkey 

d2^ 

monks 

225 

Rhododendron 

ib. 

Rice 

2I£ 

Rob  of  elder 

287 

Rock  oU 

216 

Rocket 

^q6 


vRocket 
*ofc,  dog 

r«d 
RofeoMry 
Kofewood 
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baftard 
meadow 
Sagapenum 
Sage 
3a£0 
;Sar  ammoniac 

piirififid- 
iialty  common 

Epfom 

of  hartfhom 

•of  amber 

of  benzoin 

of  tartar 

of  milk 

of  forrel 

of  borax 
^arfaparilla 
•Sa^Tafras 
Sauce-alone 
Savin 
Savoury 
Saunders,  red 

yellow 
Scammony 
Scurvygrafs,  garden 

fea 
Sebaceons  matter 
Sebeftens 
Sclfheal    * 
Scneka 
Senna 

Shepherd's  purfe 
Silver 

nitrated 
Simarouba 
Skerric 
Slaters 
Mpe 


Page 

'226 

ib. 

ib. 

187 

228 


149 
129 
144 
229 

330 

ib, 

5^ 

ni 
191 

341 

3^3 
3^4 
$6$ 
236 

^37 
«6 
228 
237 
^35 
234 

143 
ib. 

13 

240 

ati 

240 

241 

119 

S8 

3«7 
242 
243 
198 
221 
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Smallagc  .  98 

SniJce-root  342 

Speezewort  ^21 

Soda,  phofphontcd  362 

piurtfitd  349 

tartarifed  (362 

vitriolated  357 

Solomon's  fetl  148 

Solution  6a 

Soot  i6f 

Soap,  black  235 

common  ib. 

Spanifk  ib. 

•wjiite  ib. 

Soapwort  236 

Sorrel  83 

wood  190 

Sonthernwood  81 

Sowbread  k>3 

St|iiills  230 

drying  of  276 

Spanifh  flies  1 26 

Spermaceti  243 

Spignel  197 

Spikenard  202 

Spirit,  antiacne 

aromatic 

of  anomonia 

fetid 
aromatic 
cpmpound 
iixcdaated 
of  anifeed 
caraway 
cinnamon 
hartfhom 
horfe  radiih 
juniper 

compoittd 
lavender 

compound 
nitrous  ether 
nutmeg 
orange-peel 
•peppermioc 
fpearmint 
pennyroyal 
pknento 
Tofemary 


451 
ib. 

44S 
444 
501 
ib. 
502 
444 
444*  445 
445 
«44 
448 

446 

ib. 

488 

441 

447 
450 
446 

447 
448 

447 
448 

Spirtfi 
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Sfant  of  fcuryygrafs  ^50 

vitriolic  ether  459 

aromatie  495 
IcDitifiound    501 

ivine)  reftified  24J 

proof  246 
catophorated     502 

Sponge  246 

\    burnt  277 

St  John's  wort  176 

Starch  94 

Scavefacre  248 

Stechas  ib. 

Stonccrop       ^  240 

StoraXy  liquid  250 

folid                    '  249. 

purified  277 

Strawberry  161 

Sublimation            \  72 

Succhory  138 

Suet,  mutton'  212 

Sugar,  brown  229 

refined  ib. 

candy  tb« 

Sulphur  251 

flowers  of  ib. 

waflied  571 

precipitated  373 

Swallow- wort  261 

Syrup  acid,  515 

alkaline  516 

emietic  517 

funple  513 

of  almonds  516 

balfamic  514 

blackcurrants  511 

buckthorn  5 1 3 

cinnamon   .  516 
clove  July    flow- 
er                    508,  509 

colchicum     \  509 

garlic  516 

ginger    ^  515 

lemon  juice  5 10 

xnarihmallows  508 

mulberries  510 

orange  peel  ib, 

poppies,  red  512 

white  511 


Sjrrup  of  quickfilver 
'    xiifpbcrries 
roles,  pale 
dry 
red 
faflfron 
fquilk 
Tolu- 
vinegar 
violets 


607 

ib. 
510 
514 
55«s 


Table  of  attradtions  5  j; 
6f  the  weights  of  cer- 
tain liquors  59 
of  the  folulnltty  of  cer- 
tain falts  6% 
Tacamabaca  asz^ 
Tamarinds  253 
Tanfey  ib. ' 
Tar  219. 
water  467 
Tartar,  cryftals  of  2Si, 
Tea  255 
Theriac  of  Andromachus  551    " 
Thiftle^  blei&d  12$ 
Thorn-apple  248-    , 
Thyme>  mother  of  242 

common  257       / 

Tin  247 

powder            '  41 S 

amalganr  417 

Trnfture,  aromatic  477 

bitter  486 

of  aloes  475 

compound  ib. 

with  myrrh  ib, 

vitridased  ^^& 

amber  497 

afafoetida  477 

balfam  of  Peru  478 

Tola  ib. 

benzoin  ib. 

cantharides  479 

cardamoms  480 

compound  ib. 

cafcarilla  ib. 

Tinfturc 


6o8 
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.       ^agd 

Tinaureofcaftor                    481 

Tragacanth                               257 
Trefoil                   '                      258 

compound        ib. 

catechu                     ib. 

Troches,  arabic                          532 

cinnamon                4S2 

of  liquorice                    ib. 

compound   ib. 

with  opium  ib. 

colocynth                496 

of  catechu                   534 

Colombo                  482 

chalk                       533 

galbanum               485 

magnefia                534 

gentian  compound  486 

nitre                        533 

ginger                      496 

ftarch                       531 

guaiacum                486 

fulphur        '   .        S3Z 

ammoniated  ib. 

Turbith                                      259 

hellebore,  black       487 

Turmeric                                     ^5* 

white        494 

Turpentine                                254 

iron                         484 

Chian            ^            ib. 

ammoniated    ,  485 

Cypruk                       ib. 

i                          muriated           484 

common                 255 

jalap                        487 

Strafburgh                  ib. 

kino                         488 

Venice                        ib. 

lac                            496 

Tutty                                        259 

lavender  coriipound488 

prepared                 271, 273 

'                 mufk                       489 

myrrh                       ib. 

nux  vomica            497 

V. 

opium                     490 

ammoniated    ib. 

Valerian                                     260 

camphorated   ib. 

Vegetables,  general  properties  of  i 
fermentation  of          3 

orange-peel             477 

Peruvian  bark         483 

eflFe^s  of  fire  on     '     8 

ammo- 

falts  of                        9 

'^      ,                                  niated484 

earth  of    .                 10 

com- 

fubftances contain- 

pound 483 

ed  in                      II 

quaffia                     496 

Verdegris                                      Zs 

rhubarb                   491 

prepared                    27  c 

bitter            ib. 

Veffels                                            53 

compound    ib. 

Vinegar                                        83 

fweet             ib. 

diftilled                          336 

with  aloes  492 

aromatic       ,                465 

^    '           favin                          ib. 

concentrated                  337 

fenna                      493 

of  fquills                       463 

^  compound        ib. 

of  rofes                          466 

fnake-root                  ib. 

of  colchicum                   ib. 

fquills                        492 

Vinous  fermentation                     4 

valerian                   494 

Violet                         ^               261 

ammoniated  ib. 

Viper                           *                262 

Toadflax                                    189 

Virgins-bower                           160 

Tobacco                                     203 

Tormentil                                257 

Wake 
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Water  of  pennyroyal 

430 

W- 

peppermint 

429 

rofes 

430 

Page 

rue 

434 

Wake  robifl 

103 

fage 

43J 

Walnut 

181 

favin 

434 

Wallcrop 

240 

fpearmint 
ftrawberry 

429 

Watcr-crcflcs 

202 

43S 

dock 

174 

tor    • 

467 

flag 

r«o 

vitriolatedcoppg: 

42t 

germander 

240 

^inc 

S5^ 

205 

with 

pepper 

a^i 

„        .                               ptor554 

aerated 

339 

Wax,  bees 

'35 

lilexiterial       x 

431 

Weights 

^ 
S^ 

alkaline  aerated 

340 

\yhortlebcrry 

2(54 

diftillcd 

426 

Willow 

232 

cf  acetated  ammonia 

360 

Wine  in  general 

Az 

litharge 

4»5 

aloetic 

469 

com- 

antimonial 

ib. 

pound  554 

bitter 

ib. 

allfpice 

429 

of  aloes 

46« 

alum 

553 

antimony 

469 

ammonia           349,  350 

tartarifed 

470 

pure 

351 

ipecacuanha 

47' 

canftic  ' 

ib. 

rhubarb 

T 

ammoniated  copper 

554 

fquills 

verdegris  420 

tobacco 

ib. 

balm 

434 

Winter  cherry 

65 

black  cherry 

43a 

Winter's  bark 

264 

camphor            ^ 

431 

Wolfsbane 

84 

cormelite 

449 

Wormwood^  common 

€« 

caffia 

4i8 

fea 

ib. 

caftor 

43' 

Worm.feed 

^3S 

chamomile 

433 

l?trood-forrcl 

%Jmf 

chervil 

431 

cinnamon 

42.7 

dill 

ib. 

Z, 

elder-flower 

435 

fennel 

428 

Zedoary 

26s 

hyflbp 

433 

Zinc 

ib., 

lemon  peel 

430 

burnt 

418 

Uly,  white 

433 

calcined 

ib. 

of  the  valley 

ib. 

vitriolatcd 

419 

^orange  peel 

430 

4H 
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h 

JtX  Abies 

ib. 

Abrotanum 

ib. 

Abfinthiuxn  xnaritimuin 

$z 

vujgare 

ib. 

Acacia 

9S 

^cetofa 

ib. 

Return 

ib. 

aromaticum 

466 

colchici 

ib. 

fdncentratum 

337 

diftillatum 

336 

rofaceum 

446 

fcillx 

465 

fcilliticum 

ib. 

Acldum  acctofura 

338 

benzolnicum 

340 

niuriaticum 

336 

nitrofuxn 

335 

dilujtuiljj 

ib. 

tartari  cyftallifatum 

338 

diftlUacym 

539 

vitrjollfum 

84 

aromaticnm  494 

diJutum 

33+ 

Acorus 

121 

Adipis  fuilli  praepaiaiio 

*73 

i^rugo 

8j 

pr^parata 

271 

JElthiops  martiali; 

394 

^ther  vitriolicu^ 

441 

A^aricus 

85 

A^rimonia 

Bd 

Alchcmill^ 

ib. 

Alkekengi 

ib. 

Alcohol 

86 

Alliaria 

Allium 

87 

Alnus 

88 

.•^' 

Ife- 

Page 

Alth$a  90 

Alun^inis  pu;  ificatio  365 

Alumen                    ,  92 

uftum  363 

Atnbragrifea  91 

Ammonia  92 

pr^parata  349 

Axnmbniacum                "  93 

Aznmoniaci  |;um9n  purfficatio  274 

Apiygdala  "93 

AmyliMn  94. 

A;nc;hura  '  ib. 

Anethum               .\:'  .  ib. 

Ajigelica  95 

Ang^uftura  ib. 

AniAim  96 

Ahtimomum  ib. 

calcinatii?^  275 

palcarco-phoiphora- 

f  .  ,  ;,..  379- 

378 

272 

377 
381 

9« 
339 

420 

43? 
340 
553 
35^ 
351 
ib. 
360 
427 
464 
43» 
449 
42« 
431 
Aw 


murtamni   . 
praefwrnvm    271, 
u(lm4  cum  .nitro 
tartariiaAum 
vjtrificttmn 
Api^on 
Aqua  aeris  fixi 

;3eruginis  ami^oaiats 
alexiteria 
al^alina  ^pral^ 
aluminis  cocnpoiita 
ammoniss  .  ■    3^91 

purae 
caufticsB. 
acetatx 
aneth^ 
calcis 
-  camphorap 
carmelitana 
caiCs  lignes 
caRprei 
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Aqua  ccrali 

43» 

Aurum 

10^ 

cerefolii 

431 

Axungta 

io7>  252 

chainxmeli 

433 

pneparata 

273 

cinnamomi 

3^7 

corticis  aurantiorum 

43<> 

limonum 

ib. 

B. 

cupri    vitriolati     toitipo- 

Hu 

42ri 

BaUkmita 

toy 

ammoniati 

& 

BaUamum  Canadenfe 

10$ 

diftillata 

Copaiva  . 

.         ib. 

fneniculi 

4t8. 

Gilekdenfe 

109 

fragorum 
hyflopi 

*S: 

Peruvianum 

ib. 

Rakafiri 

XIO 

kali  praeparati 

344 

'Tolutanum 

ib. 

puri 

345 

Bardana 

lit 

liliorum  alborum 

433 

Barilla 

ib. 

convalliuQi 

ib. 

Barvtes 
Bdellium 

ib. 

lithargyci  aceuti 

4«5 

112 

compofiCH  554 

Becclibunga 

ib. 

lixivia  cauftica 

34^ 

Belllidonna 

"3 

xnelifTae 

434 

Benzoe,  benzoinnm 

ib. 

xnenthae  piperitidts 

429 

Bcrbcris 

114 

fativse 

ib. 

Beta 

ib. 

picca 

467 

Betoiiica 

ib. 

pimento 

429 

Bettila 

Mi 

pulegii 

430 

Bezo&r 

ib. 

rofx 

ib. 

Bifmuthum 

116 

■   rutjE 

434 

Biftorta 

ib. 

fabinae 

ib. 

Boll 

ibi 

fambttci                , 

435 

Borrigo 

117 

falvisB 

ib. 

Borax 

US 

ziaci  vitriolati 

554 

Botrys 

119 

cum  cam 

t-    . 

Braflica  .. 

1189  119 

pjbora. 

ib. 

Britannica 

119 

Arabicum 

98 

Bryonia 

ib. 

Arg^tuni 

ib. 

Bugldflum 

ib. 

Bitratum 

387 

Burfa  paftoris  ' 

ib. 

AritlolQchia 

99 

Buxus 

120 

Afnica 

ib. 

Arfenicum 

100 

Artemifia 

T03 

C. 

Arthaofia 

ib. 

Arum 

ibl 

Cacao 

123 

Afafcetida 

104 

Cajeput 

ibJ 

Aikrum 

.105 

CalaminarU  lapis 

121 

Ai]paragus 

ib. 

prsepgratus  271,273 

Atti(riiex 

io6 

Calamus  aromaticut 

I2t 

Avena 

ib. 

Calendula 

122 

Auramfura                      iqO,  X07 

Calomclas 

400 

Calx 
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Calx  122 

viva    I  ib. 

cum  kali  puro         .  .  348 

Camphora  125 

Cancer  124 

Cancrorom  chelse  prcparatss  27 1 

lapiUi  pra;paraci  273 

Canellaalba  225 

Cannabis  126 

Cantharis,  canthavidefr  ib. 

Capparis  127 

Cardamine  128 

Cardamomum  ib. 

Carduus  benedi6u»  ib. 

Carica  129 

Carlina  ib. 

Carpobalfamum  ib. 

Carthamus  ib. 

Carvi              ,  130 

Caruon  ib. 

Caryophylla  ib. 

Caryophyllum  ib. 

Caryophyllus  ib. 

Caryophyllatum  131 

Cafcarilla,  ib. 

Cafiia  fiftularis  132 

lignca  133 

Caftoreum  ib. 

Cafuxnunar  1 34 

Cataplafma  aluminis  584 

cumxnint  583 

flnapcos  584 

CatecKu  1 34 

Caufticumcommune  acerrimum  348 

mitius  ib. 

Centaurium  niaj6r  135 

minor  ib. 

Cepa           ,                 ^  ■  \\>4 

Cera  alba  ib. 

flava  ib. 

Cerafus  ib. 

Ceratum  cantharidis  579 

l^ibiale  58  c 

lapidis  calaminaris  580 

lithargyrt  acetati 

comp.  ib. 

refinsc  flavas  ib. 

faponis  581 


Page 
579 

^? 
a. 

136 

4'3 
384 


Ceratttm  (implex 

fpcrmatis  cetr 

Cerei  medicati 

Cerefolium 

Ceruffa 

antimonii 
acciata 

Cervi  coma  ,     * 

Chalybs 

Chamzdrys 

Channxmelum 

Cfaamaepithys 

Cbelidonium  majiis 
minus 

China 

Cichpreum 

Cicuta 

Cinara 

Cinchona^ 

Cineres  clavcUati 

Cinnabaris 

Cinnamomum 

Citrus 

Coccinella 

Cochlearia  hortends 
marina 

Coflfea 

Colchicum 

Colocynthis 

Columbo 

Confedtio  aromatica 
opiata 

Conferva  abftnthii  marici- 
mi  '  279, 280 

aurantiorum 

279,  2801  aSi 
cynofl>att  280^  28  c 

ari  s8i 

cerefolii  282 

lujulx  280 

millepedanum  281 

mentiue  280,  281 

pruni  281 

rc^anim  280^  28  c 

rofarum  vitriolata      283 
fcills  282 

Confolida  *  147 

Conirayerva  148 

Convallaria 


ib. 
ib. 

m 
ib. 

ib. 
ib. 

ib. 
ib. 

'39 
ib. 

'44 
'39 
144 
'45 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
146 

Ib. 

ib. 
'47 
54H 
549 
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Page 

Page 

CoDTallaria 

148 

Di^amnus  albus 

»54 

Copal  ' 

ib. 

{ 

ETCticUS 

ib. 

Coralliom 

ib. 

Drgitalis 

ib. 

prseparatimt 

271 

DoHchos 

'5jr 

Corallina 

148 

Doronicum 

ib. 

Coriander 

149 

Dulcamara 

ib. 

Cornu  ccrvi 

ib. 

uftio 

374 

Cortex  Peruvianu^ 

149 

E. 

Creta 

ib. 

praeparata 

171,273 

Crocus 

U9 

Ebulus 

'J« 

antimonii 

377 

Elatcrium 

15^ 

;,295 

Ciibeba 

150 

Elcauarium  aromaticnm 

549 

Cacumus 

ib. 

caflix 

544 

Cuminum 

151 

catechu 

545 

Cuprum 

lb. 

gingivale 

546 

ammoniacum 

420 

joviale 

ib. 

Curcuma 

^52 

manns 

ib. 

Curfuta 

ib. 

nltrofum 

547 

Cydonia 

ib. 

opiatum 

549 

CynoglofTum 

ib. 

fcammonii 

545 

Cynofbatus 

153 

fennae 

ib. 

Cy  penis 

ib. 

tcrcbinthiuatum 

547 

D. 

Daftylus  153 

Daucus  creticus  ib. 

filveftris  ib. 

Decodtum  althxse  454 

chamacmeli  456 

cinchonx  455 

cornu  cervi  454 

GeofFrseat  ib. 

guajaci  comp.  457 

hellebori  albi  456 

hordei  ib. 

compofitum    457 

mezerei  458 

pro  cnemate  455 

pro  fomento  ib, 

farfapar'dlx  457 

compoflr.  458 

fcnekas  ib. 

ulmi  459 


Dens  leonls 


'54- 


Elemi  156 

Eleutheria  ib.. 

Emplaftrum  ammoniaci  cum 

hydrargyro  55^ 

Emplaftrum  afafcetidac  559 

belladonna  563 

cantharadis  557 

ceri  compofitum  $s^ 
.  ad  clavQs  565 

e  conio  364 

corrofivum  ib. 

cumini  558 

e  foenugraeco         564 
gummofum  560 

hydrargyri  361 

hyofcyami  365 

ladani  cojnpofit.  559 
liihargyri  559,  560 
compofi- 
tum 560,  ^6^ 
cum  hy- 
drargyro 560 
cum   refi- 

na       561 
Emplafirum 
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Page 

Lilium  album  188 

convtillium  ib. 

Limon  ib. 

.Lifiaria  189 

Lindhis  letiiens  347 

Lingua  cervina  169 

Linimentum  ammonTc  '  574 

aquds  calcis  ib. 

camphone  compofi- 

turn  575 

cpiatum  ib. 

faponaceum  ib. 

faponis  ib.  - 

Linum  cathartkum  1 89 

fativum  ib. 

Liqiiidambra  ib. 

Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cenri      352 

Litfaargyrus  190 

Lixiva  144,  190 

acetata  359 

e  tartaro  342 

puriBcata  343 

tartar  ifata  361 

vitriolata  356 

fulphurca  357 

Lobelia  ^oo 

Lujula  lb. 

Lupinus  ib. 

Lupulus               '  191 

Lycoperdon  ib. 


M. 

Macis 

MagRef  ?  alba 

vitriolata 
ufta 

Majorana 
•  Marva 

Maodragora 

Manna 

Marrubium 

Marum  Syriacui? 

Maftiche 
'Matricaria 
'  Muchoacanna  " 

:::tV\\m 


191 

J91 

192 

lb. 
lb. 
ib. 

lb. 
194 

ib. 

ib, 
518 


Mel  defpumatum 
rof« 
fcillx 
Melampodium 
Melilotus 
MellifTa 
Mentha  cataria 

piperitidts 

fativa 
Menyanthcs 
Mercurialis 
Mercurius 
Meum 
Mezereum 
Millefolium 
MiUepeda 

Millepedac  prseparatx 
Minium 
Miftura  camphorata 

cretacea 

mdfchata 

falina 
Mithridatum 
Morus 
Mofchus 

Mucilaginum  estra^io 
Mucilago  aniyli 

arabici  gummi 
feminis  cydonix 
tragacanfhx 
Muria 
Myriftica 
Myrobalani 
Myrrha 
Myrtus 


>T. 


J  96, 


Page 

lb. 

169,  195 

,ib. 
J96 

ib. 

ib. 

T. 

ib. 

f78 

198,  4i2 

498 

ib. 

499 
504 

SS^ 

198 

.     ib. 

278 

459 

if 


46 

459 
200 

ib. 
201 

ib. 
202 


Napus     ^ 

202 

Nardus  indica 

ib. 

Nallurtium 

ib. 

Natron          -'" 

ib- 

prsparatum 

34$ 

tartarifatum 

'         36* 

vitriolatum 

357 

Nepeta 

202 

Nephritic  urn  ligaum 

a^3 

NicQtiana 

ib. 

3 

ICtnioi 
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Nitrnm 

purificatum 
Kuxmofchata 

piftachia 

vomica 
Nymphxa  alba 

O. 


Page 

204 

358 
205 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


Ochra 

Oculi  cancrorum 
CEnanthe 
Olca 

Oleum  efTentiale  abfinthii 
anifi 


lb. 

ib. 

206 

•       320 

aorantiorum    320 
carui       3ti»3i2 
caryophyUo- 
's  rum  321 

CM  SB  323 

chamxmeli      521 

cinnamomi       ib. 

foeniculi  322 

y  juniperi,  311,314 

Iavandu1ae3iiy3t2 

limonum         320 

macis  322 

majoransB         ib. 

menthse  piperi- 

tidis     311,313 

fativa:  ib. 

nucis  mofcha- 

ts  322 

origani  311,313 
piments  312,  315 
pulcgii  311,313 
rhodii  323 

rofmarini  31 1,314 
ruts  322 

fabinac  3ii»,3i4 
faflafras 

'  31U  3i»»  3H 
terebinthinflB  3^5 
fatureia  323 

tanaceti  ib. 

Oleum  (xprelTamamygdalarum  303 
caco$c  504 


Oleum  exprefltim  hyoTcyami 
lint 
ovi 
riciDi 
flnapeos 
Oleum  ammoniatum 
animale 
camphoratum 
cornu  cervi 
e  cornubus 
petrolei 
fuccini 

redlificatum 
fulphuratum 
vini 
Olibanum 
Oliva 
Opium 

purificatum 
Opoponax 
Orchis 
Origanum 
Oryza 
Oftrea 


617 

Page 
304- 
303 
304 
30s 
10. 

574 
316 

503 

35; 
316 

3«5 

3]J 
lb. 

37» 
3«9 
206 

ib. 
207 
29S 
211 

ib. 

ib. 

tb. 
212 


Oftrearum  teftse  preparatK  27I1273 

Ovis 

Ovum 

Oxalis 

Oxyacantha  Galeni 

Oxylapathum 

Oxymel  xruginis 

allii 

colchici 

fciU» 


212 
ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
ib. 

5«9 
520 

5«9 
520 


P. 

Pasonia 

Falma 

Panacea  anttmonii 

Papa?er  albun> 

erraticum 
Pareira  brava 
Parietaria 
Faftinaca 
Pentaphyllum 
Perfica 
I 


212 
ib. 

3«5 
21^ 

ai4 
ib, 
ib. 
215 
lb. 
ib. 
Pcrficaria 
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Ferficaria 

Fetafites 

Petrolcuin 

Barbadenfe 
Petrofclinum 
Pilttlee  aloes  coznpotitae 


Page 

ib. 

.216 

ib. 

ib. 

53^ 


cum  colocynthide  557 

xnjrrha  536 

afafoetidae  compoiitaB  538 

Becchert  54  k 

cupri  537 

foetidae  538 

gambogiK  541 

hydrargyri  538 
moriati  mitis  539 
lunares                        .388 

xncrcurii  corrofivi  341 
opii                        539»540 

piceae  542 

rhci  compofitae  541 

fcillae  540 

ftyracis  542 

Pimento  217 

Fimpinella  ib. 

rPiper  indicom  ib. 

loDgum  218 

nigrum  ib. 

Pix  Burgundica  ib. 

liquida  219 

Plantago  ib. 

Plumbum  ib. 

Poly  podium  220 

Pompholyx  ib. 

Populus  ib. 

Potio  cretacca  498 

Praeparata  ex  antimonio  374 

argento  387 

Prunella  221 

Pninus  Gallica  iK 

fylvcftris  ib. 

Pfyllium  •  ib. 

Ptarmica  ib, 

Pttlegium  222 

Ptolfatilla  ib, 

Pulparum  extradio  27^ 

Poliris  aloes  cum  canella  522 

ferro  ib. 

guajaco  ib. 


Page 
Fulvis  alumints  compofitus       528 
anthelminttcus  529 

antimonialis  379 

aromaticus  523 

afari  compofitus  ib. 

ceru^ae  co'mpofitUs         524 
chelae  cancrorum  com- 

poiitns  ib. 

contrayervaB  compofitus  ib. 

cretaceus  525 

cretae  compodtus  ib. 

cilTO  opio  ib. 

digeftivus  529 

dyfentcricus^  ib. 

fumarts        '  530 

infantum  525 

ipecacuanbae  compofitus  ib. 

jalappse  compofitus        526 

myrrhae  compofitus  ib. 

nitrofas  530 

opiatus  526 

fcammonii  cum  calome- 

lane  52S 

compofitus    527 

cum  aloe 

528 

fennae  compofitus  ib. 

ftannt  416 

thebatcus  530 

tr^gacantbae  compofitus  529 


Quaflia, 

222 

Quercus 

223 

R. 

-  •  f.  •  *  '    •  ■ 

Radix  Indica  Lopeziana 

223 

JR^phanus  ruftica&us 

ib. 

Realgar 

ib. 

Refiaa  alba     ; 

ib. 

Rhabarbarum 

224 

'  R^iamnus  catharticus 

224,  244 

Rhaponticum 

225 

■  Rheum 

224,22; 

Ribes  nigrum 

225 

Ribes 
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Ribes  rubrum 
Ricinos 
kob  fambuci 
Rofa  Damafcaena 

pallida 

rubra 
Rofmarinus 
Rubia 
Rubus  idaeus 


Rufcus 
Ruta 


nigcr 


S. 


Sabina 

Sacchanim  non  purificatum 
purtficatum 
bis  codlum 
cantnm 
ladtis 
Sagapcnum  ' 

Sago 

Salabrmthii 
acetofellae 
aciduin  boracis 
alkalinus  vegetabllis 

foflilis 
atnnioniacus 

d«paratus 
bcnzoes 
catharcicus  amarus 


cornu  cern 

Epfomenfe 

laais 

marinus 

muriattcus 

fuccini 

redificatum 
Salix 
Salvia 
Sambucus 
Sanguis  draconis 
Sancalum  citrioym 
rubrum 
SantiOnicum 
Sapo  albus 
mollis 


Page 

225  Sapo  niger 
lb.     Saponaria  / 

287     SarcocoUa 

226  SafTafras 
ib.  Satureia 
lb.  Satyrion 
ib«    Scammonium 

227  Scilla 
-ib.  .  exficcatio 
ib,     Scolopendrium 

228  Scordium 
ib.     Scheftena 

-  Scdum 
Seneka 
Senna 
Serpentariae 
228     Serpyllum 

Sevt  ovilli  praeparatio 
Sevum  ovillum 

ced 
Simarouba 
Sinapi  alba 
nigra 
Sium 
Soda 

phofphorata 
purificata 
tartarifata 
vitriolaca 
Solanum 
Solutio  mercurialis  fimplex 

mineralis  arfenia 
Sperma  ceti 
Spigelia 
Spina  cervina 
Spiritu»  aetheris  nitrofi   ^ 
vitriolici 


232 


229 
ib. 

ib. 
ib. 

363 
229 
230 
ib. 
364 
365 

ib. 

ib. 

'366 

341 
230 

352 
191 

363 
231 

ib* 

3«7 
ib. 

fl32 

ib. 

ib. 

«35 
ib. 
ib. 
lb. 


aromati- 

cus    495 

compofi- 

tus     501 

ammonix     ^  443  - 

foetidus         444 

compofitufl    501 

aromadctts      ib. 

fuccinatus      302 

anifi  compofitus  444 

antihidcricus  451 

aromaticus  ib. 

Splritus 
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Page 

Spirlttts  anrantiS  j^^^ 

camphoratus  302 

carui  444 

carvi  445 

cinnamomt  ib. 

,             cochlearix  450 

cornu  ccrvi  244 
junipcri  compoG- 

tus  445,446' 

lavandulss  ib. 

compofltus  48  8 

menthx  piperitidis  446 

fativge  447 

myrifticse  ib. 

nucts  xnofchat^  ib. 

pimento  ib. 

pulegii  448 

raphani  compcfitus  ib. 

Tofmarini  ib, 

vinofus  camphoratus  302 

re^ncatus  245 

tenuis  246 

SpODgia  ib. 

ufta  277 

Stannum  247 

Scanni  amalgama  417 

Staphifagri^  248 

^tibium       ^  ib. 

btocchas                 *  ib. 

Plramonium  ib. 

Btyrax  calamita  249 

liqnida  250 

purificata  277 

6uccinum  250 

praeparatum '  271 
puccus  fpiff^tus  cocbleariSB 

fomp.  285 
baccxfambuci  287 

aconiti  ib, 
cicutx       288,  2S9' 

^                         cucumeris  295 ' 

limonis  289 

ribis  nigri  ib. 

Snccus  liquor itix  depuratus  301 

gulphur  251 
aniimonii  prtecipitatum  480 

fiores  252 

prsecipitaliim  *  373 

^j)?adpp$  *52 


Page 

Syrupus  acct! 

08 

acidus 

5^5 

altbacx 

508 

alkalinus 

5^6 

allii 

ib. 

aihygdalinus 

ib. 

caryophyllonim  rubro- 

rum                 50?,  509 

cinnamomi 

5^^ 

.  colchici 

509 

communis 

5^3 

croci 

5^0 

corticis  aurantii 

5" 

emeticus 

5'7 

frudlus  mori 

5*0 

ribis  nigri 

i" 

rubi  idacl 

ib. 

hydrargyri 

5»7 

limonis 

J«o 

papaveris  albi 

5" 

erratic! 

Si2 

rhamnl  cathartici 

5^3 

rofae  pallidflB 

S^^ 

rubrae 

5>3 

fcillitichs 

ib. 

fimplex 

ib. 

fpinae  ccrvina 

ib. 

Tolutanus 

su 

violarum 

5*5 

^in^siberis 

ib. 

Tacamahaca 

Tamarifidus 

Tanacetiim 

Taraxacum 

T'artari  cryftalli 

Tcrcbinihina 

Argentorenfis 

Chia 

Vcneta 

.vulgaris  ib. 

Terra  Japonlca  256 

Thapfus     . 
Tbea 

Theriaca  Andromachi  551 

Thps  2si 

TfcyiPW 


752 

^53 
ib. 

ib. 

251 

25(J 
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Page 

Thymus  2^7 

Tilia  ;b. 

Tiiical  >b. 

Tintora  aloes  475 

compofita  ib. 

cum  myrrha  ib. 

vitriolata  476 

amara                 *  486 

arotnatica  477 

afafoetidaj        ^  ib, 

aurantii  cordcis  ib, 

balfami  Peruvian!  478 

Tolutani  ib, 

benzoes  compofita  ib. 

benzotni  compofita  ib. 

cantharidis  479 

cardamomi  4^^ 

compofita     ib. 

C3fcarill«  ib, 

caftorei  48  c 

compofita  ib. 

catechu  ib. 

cianamomi  482 

compofita     ib. 

cinchon«  483 

ammoniata  484. 

compofita  48^:5 

colocynthidis  496 

colomba&  482 

corticis  Peruvianae  483 

croci  484 

fcrri  ib. 

ammoBiacalls  48  5 

muriati  484 

galbani  485 

gentianae  compofita  486 

guajaci  ib. 

ammoniata  ib. 

hellebori  nigri  487 

jalapii  ib. 

kino  488 

laccae  496 

melampodii  4S7 

roofcht  .    489 

myrrhi  ib. 

nucis  vomicae  497 

,    opii  .    490 

ammoniata  ib. 

camphoraia  ib. 

fjuafljx  496 


TlnAura  rhabarbari 

compofita 
rbei 

amara 
cum  aloe 
,    dulcis 

fabinx  compofita 
fcillsp  * 

fenns 

compofiu 
ferpentariae 
fuccini 
Tolutana 
Valerianae 

^  ammoniata 
veratri 
zinziberis 
Tormentilla 
Tragaeantha 
Tricbomanes 
Trifolium 
Triticum 
Trochifci  amyli 
arabici 
catechu 
crelac 
glycyrrhiz© 

cum  opio 
magnefis 
nidi 

fulphuris 
Tiirpethum 
Tuffilago 
Tutia 

praeparata 


Page 
4pc 

lb, 

ib. 

lb. 
49« 
491 

49» 
ib. 

493 
ib. 
ib. 

497 
478 

494 
ib. 
ib. 

496 

«57 
ib. 

2(;8 
ib. 
lb. 

53» 
534 
533 

53** 
ib. 

534 

533 
ib. 

2S9 
ib, 
ib. 

273 


21h 


U. 

Ulmaria    .  26^ 

Ulmus      .           ^  ib. 

Unguentum  adipis  fuillae  .  ^66 

JEgyptiacum  576 

aeruginis  567 

anodynum.  576 
calcis  hydrargyri 

albae  x  j^j 
ad  cancrum  exul- 

ceratum  J76 

cantharidis  567 

cepae  578 

Unguentum 
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Page 

UDguentDin 

rcera? 

jr68 

Vinum  aloes 

468 

cerufix 

569. 

aloeticum 

469 

acetatz 

568,569 

amarum 

ib. 

/ 

digeftivum 

577 

antimonit 

ib- 

elemi  compoOtum  569 

tartarifati 

470 

haemorrhoidale     577 

ferrt 

471 

hdlcbori  albi 

J69 

ipecacuanbse 

ib. 

• 

hydrargyri 

570 

nicotianse 

472 

^  /             nitrati  571 

rfaabarbari 

ib. 

.  infuficantharidum  567 

rhei 

ib- 

laurinum 

577 

Viola 

261 

picis 

57 1 

Vipera 

26^ 

pukcris  Ganthari- 

Virga  aurca 

ib. 

dum 

568 

Vifcus 

ib. 

rcfin«  flavae 

T. 

Vitis 

ib. 

refmofum 

Vitriolura  album 

263 

fambnci 

ib. 

coeruleum 

ib. 

ftyracis 

"577 

viride 

ib. 

fimplex 

566 

Vitrum  aniimonii 

38^ 

fpermaiis  ceti        572 

ccr^tum 

383 

fulphuris  . 

51^f  573 

'.- 

ttitiae 

573- 

rinci 

567 

W. 

Urtica 

263 

Um  pafTa 

ib. 

Winterlanus  cortex 

264 

urfi 

. 

264 

Z, 

;V. 

Zedoaria 

265 

Valeriana 

260 

Zibethuxn 

ib. 

Veratrum 

1%,  260 

Zincum 

ib. 

Veibafcum 

260 

calcinatum 

418 

Vincctoxicum 

ib. 

vitriobituiD 
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FURNACES,    BEAMS, 
WEIGHTS   &   MEASURES. 


T^HE  Iron  Work  for  the  lumaces,  defcribed  in  pages  45,  Stic^ 
•*•    is  made,  according  to  the  direftions  there  |fiven,  by  Ebene%er 
j^finan,  Smith,  oppofite  to  the  fouth-weft  comer  of  the  College, 
Edinburgh. 

Troy  Weights,  and  Beams  &  Scales,  are  made  and  fold  by  Joia 
Milne  fJ  Softf  Founders  in  the  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Glass  Measures,  adapted  to  the  Troy  Weights,  are  made  by  the 
Edinburgh  Glafs-Houfe  Company  ;  and  fold  at  their  Warehoufe  at 
Leith,  and  by  the  principal  Druggifts  in  Edinburgh. 


^'^. 


